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January  5. 
Mr.  Arthur  ERT^^^'  Brown,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Eleven  persons  present. 

The  Council  reported  that  the  following  Standing  Coniniittees  had 
been  appointed  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year : 

Library. — Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce,  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man, M.D.,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Sharp,  M.D. 

Publications. — Henrj'  Skinner,  M.D.,  Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  D.Sc, 
PhiUp  P.  Calvert,  Ph.D.,  Witmer  Stone,  and  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D. 

Instruction  and  Lkctures. — Benjamin  Smith  Lynuui,  Henry  A. 
Pilsbry,  D.Sc,  Cliarles  Morris,  Philip  P.  Calvert,  Ph.D..  and  Dr.  C.  N. 
Peirce. 

Finance. — Isaac  J.  Wistar.  William  Sellers,  John  Cadwalad«r, 
Edwin  S.  Dixon  and  the  Treasurer. 

Committee  of  Council  on  By-Laws. — Isaac  J.  Wistar,  Arthur 
K.  Brown,  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.D.,  and  John  Cadwalader. 
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Henbt  C.  Chapman,  M.D.,  presented  a  eonimunieation  entitlcil 
"Observations  on  Tupaia  femiginea,  with  reflections  on  the  Origin  of 
Primates." 

The  PubUcation  Committee  reported  that  the  following  communi- 
cations had  been  received : 

"Studies  in  the  Orthopterous  Family  Phasmidae,"  by  James  A.  G. 
Rehn.     (December  12,  1903.) 

"A  Collection  of  Fishes  from  Sumatra,"  by  Henry  W.  Fowler. 
(December  23,  1903.) 

"The  Roses  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico,"  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  (Decem- 
ber 24,  1903.) 

The  following  were  accepted  for  publication : 
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KEW  JAPAKE8E  MABIKE  MOLLUBCA :  6ABTB0P0BA. 

BY   HENRY  A.   PILSBRY. 

The  new  species  of  Gastropoda  contained  in  recent  sendings  from 
Mr.  Y.  Hirase  are  herein  described.  The  material  studied  contains 
a  large  number  of  species  previously  not  known  from  Japanese  waters, 
which  I  hope  to  enumerate  in  a  future  paper. 

Some  shells  from  a  collection  made  in  Sagami  Bay  for  the  Academy, 
by  Miss  A.  C.  Hartshorne,  are  also  included  in  this  accoimt. 

TBREBRIDiE. 
Terebra  hedleyi  n.  sp.    PI.  I,  figs.  1,  la. 

Shell  slender,  the  length  about  5J  times  the  diameter,  sohd,  whitish, 
marked  sparsely  with  brown  dots  on  the  cinguli  and  with  streaks  below 
them,  the  last  whorl  vnih  some  dots  or  spots  in  a  circular  row  on  the 
base. 

Sculpture  consisting  of  a  wide  above  a  narrower  tuberculate  cord, 
occupying  somewhat  more  than  half  the  total  width  of  the  whorl, 
below  these  cinguli  there  are  four  small  equal  spiral  cords,  the  lowest 
one  partly  covered  at  the  suture.  On  the  last  whorl  these  cords  gradu- 
ally diminish  downward,  those  on  the  periphery  and  base  being  small 
and  very  low  or  subobsolete.  The  growth-striae  are  oblique  on  the 
cinguli,  arcuate  on  the  cords  below  them.  Whorls  15^,  the  first  large 
and  globose,  first  H  smooth  and  gray-white.  The  last  whorl  abruptly 
contracts  below,  and  is  produced  in  a  short  anterior  canal.  Aperture 
small,  irregularly  rhombic,  the  outer  lip  thin  and  sinuous,  columella 
vertical,  abruptly  bent  to  the  left  below,  covered  with  a  glossy  white 
callous,  which  extends  over  the  parietal  waU. 

Length  33.6,  diam.  6  mm.;  length  of  aperture  6  mm.;  diam.  of  the 
first  whorl  1  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,946,  A.  N.  S.  T.,  from  No.  1,412  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  related  to  T.  serotitm  A.  and  R.,  and  the  closely  allied 
or  identical  T.  viariesi  Sm.,  but  it  is  not  castate  below  the  tuberculate 
bands,  and  the  protoconch  is  very  much  larger.  Named  in  honor  of 
Charles  Hedley,  of  the  Australian  Museum. 
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Terebra  luzenensis  n.  sp.    PL  I.  figs.  2.  2a. 

Shell  slender  with  straight  lateral  outlines,  white,  lusterless.  Whorls 
15J,  nearly  flat,  the  first  two  smooth,  the  first  whorl  rather  globose  and 
convex.  Sculpture  of  rather  strong,  even,  slightly  arcuate  rounded 
ribs,  about  21  in  number  on  the  last  whorl,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  their 
intervals.  These  ribs  are  cut  but  not  interrupted  by  a  spiral  groove 
defining  a  subsutural  fasciole,  the  groove  being  deeper  in  the  inter- 
stices. Below  the  groove  or  furrow  there  are  6  to  S  spiral  cords,  low 
on  the  summits  of  the  ribs,  stronger  in  the  intervals;  and  above  the 
furrow  there  are  4  or  5  finer  spiral  threads.  The  suture  is  rather  deeply 
impressed.  The  small  ajx^rture  is  irregularly  trai)ezoidal ;  columella 
vertical;  canal  recurved.  liCngth  26,  diam.  6,  longest  axis  of  aperture 
6  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,993,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  Xo.  1,529  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Similar  to  T,  subtextiUs  Smith  in  color  and  sculpture,  but  in  speci- 
mens of  the  same  length  this  species  is  broader  with  a  larger  ai)erture. 

Terebra  awajiensis  n.  sp.    PI.  I.  figa.  3.  3a. 

Shell  straightly  acuminate,  rather  slender,  the  diameter  contained 
about  4|  times  in  the  length.  The  upper  half  of  each  whorl  is  brownish 
cream-tinted,  the  lower  half  purplish  or  reddish-brown,  usually  paler 
or  fading  toward  the  suture  below.  The  last  whorl  has  a  supra- 
peripheral  purple-brown  band,  sharply  defined  on  its  upper  edge,  ])aler 
and  fading  below,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  light  streaks.  It  extends 
as  far  as  the  basal  contraction,  but  just  below  the  periphery  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  whitish  spiral  band.  Sculpture  of  rather  acute,  nearly 
vertical  riblets,  which  bend  forward  a  little  below,  and  on  the  last 
w^horl  are  distinctly  bent  forward,  and  gradually  diminish  downward, 
disappearing  at  the  subperipheral  light  band.  The  ribs  are  pale  and 
interrupt  the  dark  band.  The  intervals  are  concave  and  wider  than 
the  ribs,  without  spiral  striation,  but  the  whole  surface  shows  faint 
growth-lines.  SHghtly  below  the  upper  third  each  whorl  is  cut  by  a 
spiral  furrow  interrupted  by  the  ribs,  leaving  an  oblong  pit  in  each 
interv'al  (but  in  some  specimens  the  fiu-row  is  continuous  though  weak 
over  the  ribs).  The  pits  are  first  developetl  on  the  Sth  or  9th  whorl, 
those  above  having  no  trace  of  the  sulcus.  Whorls  about  IS,  the  first 
3  smooth,  the  apical  whorl  purple-black  and  having  a  dianietiT  of 
about  .3  mm.;  subsequent  whorls  nearly  flat,  parted  by  a  narrow, 
impressed  suture,  the  last  whorl  rounded  peripherally,  strono:ly  con- 
tracted below.  Siphonal  fasciole  short  and  convex,  bounded  above 
by  a  low  and  inconspicuous  ridge.     Aperture  a  little  l(\ss  than  one- 
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fourth  the  length  of  the  shell,  acuminate  above,  with  a  deep  and  wide 
basal  channel.  Columella  brown,  with  a  low,  wide  and  very  indistinct 
basal  fold,  below  which  it  is  bent  somewhat  to  the  left.  Parietal  wall 
covered  with  a  thin  transparent  varnish. 

Length  37,  diam.  8  mm. ;  length  of  aperture  8.8  mm. ;  21  ribs  on  last 
whorl. 

Length  35,  diam.  7.3  mm.;  length  of  apertiu-e  8.7  mm.;  25  ribs  on 
last  whorl. 

Fukura,  Awaji.  Types  Xo.  86,004,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,352  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  close  to  T.  nitida  Hinds  in  sculpture,  but  it  is  less 
slender,  and  the  last  whorl  is  more  swollen  peripherally  and  more 
contracted  beneath.  It -differs  from  T.  lischkeana  in  the  smooth  inter- 
costal spaces. 

Parviterebra  panoivolvis  n.  sp.    PI.  I,  fig.  4. 

Shell  lanceolate,  moderately  solid,  w^hite  with  four  spiral  series  of 
squarish  red-brown  spots,  the  upper  series  bordering  the  suture  below, 
two  others  at  the  peripher\',  and  the  fourth  on  the  base.  The  suture 
is  widely  gray-margined  by  transparence.  Sculpture  of  close,  fine, 
rounded  longitudinal  riblets,  as  w^ide  as  their  intervals,  and  on  the 
last  whorl  much  smaller,  almost  obsolete.  These  are  crossed  by  spiral 
subpunctate  impressed  lines,  which  are  rather  widely  spaced.  Whorls 
7,  but  slightly  convex,  the  last,  as  seen  from  the  front,  longer  than 
the  spire,  gradually  tapering  downward.  Aperture  lanceolate,  the 
columellar  margin  but  slightly  concave. 

Length  12,  diam.  3.4  mm. 

Length  11.5,  diam.  3  mm. 

Yakujima,  Osumi.  T}7)es  Xo.  86,133,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,419 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  seems  most  closely  related  to  the  Australian  Euryta 
brazier i  Angas,  which,  how^ever,  has  a  larger  aperture.  Also  to  E. 
pidchclla  Angas  (Terebra  angasi  Tryon)  and  E,  trilineata  Angas,  both 
of  which  differ  in  details  of  form  and  coloration.  The  small  Japanese 
T,  tantilla  Smith  is  diversely  sculptured  and  belongs  to  a  different 
section.  The  Australian  species  mentioned  are  placed  in  the  sub- 
genus Euryta  by  Angas  and  Tiyon,  but  they  are  not  related  to  the 
type  of  Euryta  (now  Mazatlania).  I  propose  for  them  the  genus 
Parviterebra,  characterized  by  the  small  niunber  of  w^horls,  absence 
of  any  groove  defining  a  subsutural  band,  and  by  the  long,  gradually 
tapering  body- w^horl  without  a  differentiated  siphonal  fasciole  at  the 
base,  the  columella  straight  to  its  abrupt  truncation  below.     This 
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genus  is  not  closely  related  to  Terebra  or  the  subgenus  MazaUaniay 
but  seems  to  belong  to  the  Terebridce,  The  Japanese  si)ecies  defined 
above  is  the  type  of  this  group. 

CONIDiE. 

Conui  dormitor  n.  sp.    PI.  I,  figs.  9.  9a. 

Shell  rather  narrow  and  long,  the  diameter  somewhat  more  than  ^ 
the  length,  the  spire  elevated,  concave-sided,  J  the  length  of  the  shell. 
The  apex  is  broken  ofif,  11  whorls  remaining,  the  peripheral  angle  of 
each  projecting  above  the  suture.  The  last  2^  are  even  at  the  periphery, 
but  those  preceding  are  nodulose.  The  concave,  steeply  sloping 
upper  surface  of  each  whorl  is  closely  and  regularly,  finely  costulate, 
the  riblets  arcuate,  and  decussated  by  several  imequal  spiral  shallow 
grooves.  The  last  whorl  has  almost  straight  lateral  outlines,  and  ii=? 
sculptured  with  closely  punctate  spiral  grooves,  vcr\'  faint  near  the 
angle  of  the  whorls,  but  becoming  stronger  and  closer  toward  the  base. 
The  siphonal  fasciole  is  closely  spirally  striate,  not  j)iuictate.  The 
aperture  is  long,  narrow,  and  of  equal  width  throughout. 

Length  44,  diam.  16  mm. ;  aperture  34  mm.  long. 

Kikai,  Osumi,  in  a  deposit  probably  PUocene.  Types  Xo.  85,950, 
A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,552  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  cone  is  related  to  C.  acutangvlu^  Lam.,  but  is  longer  than  that 
species.  C.  aculeiformis  Rve.  is  similar  in  shape,  but  differs  in  sculp- 
ture.   The  specimeas  show  no  color. 

Conui  Idkaiensig  n.  sp.    PL  I,  figs,  S.  Sa. 

Shell  long  and  narrow,  the  diameter  about  one-third  the  length, 
the  elevated  and  slightly  concave-sided  spire  one-fourth  the  length. 
Whorls  remaining  10,  nearly  flat  and  steeply  sloping,  the  smooth 
peripheral  angle  projecting  a  little  above  the  suture,  the  surface  above 
it  sculptured  with  3  to  5  low,  unequal  spiral  cords,  and  fine,  arcuate 
growth-lines.  Lateral  outlines  of  the  last  whorl  nearly  straight. 
Sculpture  of  regular,  rather  strong,  narrow  spiral  grooves,  which  are 
somewhat  striate  across,  weaker  above.  There  are  23-25  of  these 
grooves  above  the  convex  siphonal  fasciole,  which  is  indistinctly  finely 
striate  spirally.  In  some  specimens  the  flat  intervals  between  the 
grooves  are  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  smaller  gro(.^ve. 

I>ength  40-41,  diam.  13  mm. 

Kikai,  Osumi;  fossil  in  a  Pliocene  (?)  deposit.  Types  Xo.  85,948. 
A.  N.  S.  P...  from  No.  1,553  of  Mr.  Hira.se's  collection. 

This  species  is  not  unlike  C.  dormitor  and  C.  aculeiformis  in  general 
shape,  but  it  differs  essentially  from  both  in^the  sculpture  of  the  spire. 
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The  outer  Up  is   a  good  deal  damaged  in  both  of  the  specimens 
received. 

Conns  gn^ataoapii  n.  sp.    PL  I,  figs.  10,  lOa. 

Shell  slender  and  lengthened,  the  diameter  somewhat  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  length,  the  high  straight-sided  spire  occupying  two- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  shell.  Apex  broken.  12  whorls  remaining  are 
flat,  with  the  smooth  peripheral  angle  immediately  above  the  suture, 
but  scarcely  projecting,  a  little  more  prominent  on  the  upper  than  on 
the  lower  whorls.  The  surface  of  each  whorl  is  a  trifle  concave,  and 
sculptured  with  about  6  low,  imequal  spiral  cords.  Below  the  periph- 
eral angle  the  last  whorl  is  sculptured  with  about  25  spiral  grooves, 
weaker  above,  stronger  and  closer  below;  and  the  growth-striae  curve 
strongly  backward  near  the  angle.  The  ai>erture  is  very  narrow,  and 
of  equal  width  throughout,  and  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  shell. 

Length  30,  diam.  11  mm.;  length  of  aperture  20  mm. 

Length  31,  diam.  11.5  mm.;  length  of  aperture  20.3  mm. 

Kikai,  Osumi,  in  a  Pliocene  (?)  deposit.  Types  No.  85,947, 
A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,554  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  peculiar  species  resembles  C  kikaiensis  in  sculpture,  but  is 
unlike  that  in  form.  It  is  named  for  Mr.  L.  P.  Gratacap,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. 

PLBUROTOMID-aJ. 
BriUia  itreptonotns  n.  sp.    PI.  Ill,  figs.  IS,  18a,  186. 

Shell  slender  and  turrite,  solid,  light  brown  with  an  obscure  band 
below  the  suture  and  another  on  the  base.  Sculpture  of  regular, 
subvertical  rounded  folds  as  wide  as  their  intervals,  about  18  in  num- 
ber on  the  last  whorl,  where  they  disappear  a  short  distance  below  the 
periphery.  These  are  crossed  by  numerous  spiral  threads,  alternately 
larger  and  smaller,  but  on  the  lower,  contracted  half  of  the  last  whorl 
the  spirals  are  regular  and  equal.  Under  a  strong  lens  the  whole  sur- 
face is  seen  to  be  covered  with  densely  crowded  rows  of  minute 
papillae.  Whorls  9J,  strongly  convex.  The  first  whorl  is  smooth  and 
roimded;  then  an  acute  peripheral  keel  begins,  and  a  whorl  and  a 
half  later  low  radial  sculpture  and  fine  papillae  appear'.  The  first  two 
or  three  sculptured  whorls  are  angular,  the  keel  persisting  to  the  end 
in  the  peripheral  thread.  Aperture  flask-shaped,  wider  above,  the 
outer  lip  with  about  6  small  teeth  within,  arranged  in  pairs;  deeply 
excised  above,  and  produced  in  a  short  recurved  spout  at  the  anal  sinus ; 
contracted  below  to  form  a  short  siphonal  canal. 

Ijength  8.8,  diam.  2.8  mm.;  length  of  aperture  3  mm. 
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Length  6.9,  diam.  2.3  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  86,128,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,4166 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Distinct  by  its  turrite  shape,  convex  whorls  and  spont-likc  anal  sinus, 
and  the  beautiful  minute  sculpture,  hardly  visible  without  a  compound 
microscope. . 

DriUia  albigntUU  o.  sp.     PI.  Ill,  fig.  19. 

This  species,  of  which  only  more  or  less  beach-worn  sjx'cimens  have 
been  received,  is  extremelv  similar  to  D.  zebra  Lam.  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  somewhat  more  slender.  The  ground  color  is  chocolate.  The 
sculpture  consists  of  thick  longitudinal  ribs,  12  on  the  last  whorl,  each 
with  a  white  spot  at  the  shoulder,  another  below  the  middle  of  the  last 
whorl,  and  there  is  a  white  band  around  the  siphonal  fasciole.  There 
is  a  seam-like  welt  below  the  suture,  and  the  unworn  intervals  between 
the  ribs  are  sculptiu'ed  with  alternately  large  and  small  spiral  cords. 
Whether  these  pass  over  the  ribs  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  examples  examined.  The  lip  and  anal  sinus  are  like  those  parts 
in  D.  zebra. 

Length  11,  diam.  4.5  mm. 

Seto,  Kii.  Types  No.  86,122,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,349  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection. 

Baplmella  radnla  n-  sp.    PI.  II,  figs.  17.  I7a. 

Shell  fusiform,  rather  solid,  pale  brown,  indistinctly  mottled  with 
white  and  marked  with  short  brown  lines  on  the  larger  spiral  cords, 
a  series  of  alternately  w-hite  and  brown  squarish  spots  below  the 
suture.  Surface  sharply  sculptured  with  alternate  spiral  cords  and 
threads,  about  52  in  all  on  the  last  whorl,  intersected  by  fine  raised 
longitudinal  threads,  prominent  w-here  they  cross  the  spirals.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  anal  fasciole  is  defined  by  a  sulcus  slightly  imlike  the 
other  intervals,  where  the  growth-lines  bend  abruptly  backward. 
Whorls  8,  the  first  two  brown,  with  the  usual  diagonally  intersecting 
grooves  of  Daphnella,  the  next  whorl  with  three  spirals.  Last  whorl 
long,  tapering  above  and  below.  Aperture  more  than  half  the  shell's 
length.  Outer  lip  thick  but  beveled  to  an  edge,  obliquely  and 
deeply  excised  above,  a  little  sinuated  near  the  base.  The  anterior 
channel  is  short  and  rather  shallow. 

Length  13.5,  diam.  5  mm. :  length  of  aperture  7.7  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,965,  A.  N.  S*.  P.,  from  No.  903a  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

The  shell  of  this  species  is  thick,  like  that  of  Daphnella  maculosa 
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Psc;  but  it  is  noticeably  wider  than  that,  with  a  more  ample  aperture 
and  entirely  different  coloration. 

Mangilia  para  n.  sp.    PI.  II.  figs.  15,  I5a. 

Shell  fusiform,  rather  thin,  cream-white,  indistinctly  stained  with 
brown  in  some  places  below  the  suture.  Sculpture  of  curved,  slightly 
sinuous,  rounded  longitudinal  ribs,  slightly  narrower  than  their  con- 
cave intervals,  and  about  21  in  number  on  the  last  whorl;  the  last  rib 
much  larger,  forming  a  stout  lip-varix.  These  afe  crossed  by  many 
spaced  spiral  threads  passing  over  ribs  and  intervals,  and  about  30 
in  nmnber  on  the  last  w^horl.  The  intervals  between  these  threads 
are  sometimes  divided  by  a  secondarj^  threadlet;  and  there  is  through- 
out a  veri'  minute,  even  and  regular  granulation  produced  by  the  inter- 
section of  spiral  and  longitudinal  striae.  Whorls  about  8,  the  first 
two  rounded,  and  with  delicate  spaced  costulae,  forming  a  trochoidal 
nucleus ;  the  last  whorl  slightly  ascending  in  front.  Aperture  long  and 
narrow,  obtuse  at  the  ends,  smooth  within,  slightly  retracted  above. 

length  13,  diam.  4.7  mm.;  length  of  aperture  7.7  mm. 

Length  9.8,  diam.  3.8  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,974,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,527  of 
Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

This  species  seems  to  be  similar  to  M,  cylindrica  Reeve,  but  that 
shell  is  more  slender. 

MangpLlia  semioarinata  n.  sp.    PI.  II.  figs.  16,  I6a. 

Shell  fusiform-turrite,  white  with  some  brown  stains  below  the  suture 
and  a  brown  spot  at  the  middle  of  the  Hp-varix;  rather  thin.  Sculp- 
ture of  many  slightly  oblique  and  arcuate  longitudinal  riblets  about 
as  wide  as  their  intervals,  and  sixteen  in  number  on  the  last  whorl. 
These  are  crossed  by  spaced  spiral  threads,  about  18  from  the  shoulder 
down  on  the  last  whorl,  a  little  widened  w^here  they  pass  over  the  rib- 
lets.  The  spaces  between  the  threads  and  above  the  shoulder  are 
very  finely  striate  spirally.  Whorls  7,  the  first  IJ  rounded,  radially 
weakly  costulate,  several  whorls  following  convex,  rounded,  the  last 
2  or  3  whorls  angular  at  the  shoulder.  The  last  whorl  bears  a  narrow, 
elevated,  arcuate  lip-varix.  Aperture  narrow^  both  lips  slightly  arcu- 
ate; blunt  at  the  ends,  smooth  within.  Anal  sinus  rather  deep  and 
rounded,  the  varix  curving  back  of  it. 

Length  7,  diam.  2.7  mm.;  length  of  aperture  2.7  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  86,124,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,520  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 
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lia kamakurana  n.  sp.    PI.  II,  figs.  li.  il<z. 

Shell  ver}'  small,  white  with  a  bro^^-n  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  lip- 
varix,  the  spire  terraced,  lower  half  conic.  Sculpture  of  sUghtly 
curved  obliquely  longitudinal  ribs,  11  on  the  last  whorl,  the  last  one, 
behind  the  lip,  much  larger.  These  are  crassed  by  spaced  spiral 
threads,  with  smaller  threads  between  them,  the  intervals  still  more 
finely  striate  spirally.  ^Vhorls  5  (the  embr\'onic  ones  broken  off), 
strongly  angular  near  the  middle,  flattened  and  sloping  above  the 
angle,  contracting  below  it;  the  last  whorl  similarly  angular,  convex 
below  the  angle,  contracted  near  the  base.  Aperture  oblong,  the 
columellar  margin  concave  above  the  middle.  Outer  lip  thick,  with 
a  moderately  deep  rounded  sinus  above;  smooth  within. 

Length  4.7,  diam.  2  mm. 

Kamakura,  Sagami.  Type  No.  70,940,  A.  X.  S.  P.  No.  71 ,025,  from 
Japan,  without  exact  locality,  is  the  same  species. 

Xangilia  oiimaniomea  peraffinii  n.  subap.    PI.  II,  figs.  12.  I2a. 

Shell  stoutly  fusiform,  glossy,  purple-brown,  becoming  flesh-colored 
at  the  anterior  end,  with  a  broad  white  band  at  the  periphery,  and 
three  indistinct,  equally  spaced  whitish  bands  on  the  sloping  surface 
below  it.  Sculpture  of  longitudinal  ribs  about  half  as  wide  as  the 
concave  interv-als  and  9  in  number  on  the  last  whorl.  Whorls  7, 
those  of  the  spire  subangular  in  the  middle,  the  first  two  whorls  having 
deUcate  widely  spaced  riblets.  The  last  whorl  is  widest  above  but 
not  angular,  and  tapers  regularly  downward.  The  aperture  is  rather 
narrow,  blunt  at  both  ends.  The  outer  Up  is  sUghtly  retracted  above 
and  below,  and  has  about  9  small  teeth  within,  those  in  the  middle 
rather  indistinct.  The  columella  has  about  8  slightly  larger  short 
transverse  wrinkles. 

Length  7,  diam.  3  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  S5.9o2,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,519  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  pretty  Cythara  corresponds  fairly  well  with  ^f.  cinnamomea 
Hinds*  except  in  color.  It  differs  from  M.  planilabrum  Reeve-  in  having 
no  angular  projection  of  the  lip  above. 

Xangilia  (Cythara)  hirasei  n.  sp.    PI.  II.  figs.  13.  I3a. 

Shell  irregularly  biconic,  resembling  M.  decussaia  Pse.  and  delacour- 
iana  Cr.  in  shape;  thick  and  soUd;  whitish,  indistinctly  marked  with 
about  4  yellowish  spots  on  the  front  slope  of  each  rib,  and  correspond- 
ing brown  spots  on  the  lip-varix,  and  with  a  band  composed  of  4  to  i) 

1  Zod,  Voy.  *' Sulphur /~F[.  9,  fig.  1~ 
'  Conch,  Icon. J  Mangelia,  PI.  G,  ng.  43. 
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purple-brown  lines  below  the  suture.  Sculpture  of  longitudinal 
rounded  ribs  parted  by  wider  concave  intervals,  and  10  or  11  in  num- 
ber on  the  last  whorl.  The  last  rib  is  much  larger  and  forms  the 
lip-varix.  About  30  spiral  threads,  on  the  last  whorl,  cross  the  ribs 
and  intervals,  sometimes  with  minor  threads  between  them.  The 
spaces  between  these  threads  are  evenly  granulose  by  the  decussation 
of  growth-lines  and  spiral  strise,  there  being  about  four  spiral  scries 
of  granules  in  each  interval.  Whorls  7^,  the  first  2^  smooth  and 
rounded,  the  rest  subangular  in  the  middle,  the  last  whorl  shouldered 
above,  the  shoulder  rounded.  Aperture  narrow.  Outer  lip  nearly 
straight,  with  about  8  white  teeth  within;  columella  white,  with  four 
or  five  small  entering  folds,  increased  to  8  or  10  at  the  margin,  and 
with  several  on  the  parietal  wall. 

Length  8,  diam.  3.6  nam. 

Length  7,  diam.  3  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,975,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,516  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  differs  from  M.  decussata  and  delacouriana  in  its  minute 
sculpture  of  regular,  squarish  granules. 

ClathnreUa  chiohijimana  n.  sp.    PI.  I,  figs.  7,  7a,  76. 

Shell  small,  solid,  fusiform,  gray-white  with  five  black-brown  and 
the  same  number  of  white  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  ribs,  sometimes 
continuous,  sometimes  dislocated.  Sculpture  of  10  strong  longitudi- 
nal ribs  crossed  by  spiral  threads  which  swell  into  tubercles  on  the 
ribs,  and  are  9  or  10  in  number  on  the  last  whorl.  WTiorls  7,  the  first 
2^  yellow,  rounded,  forming  a  trochiform  protoconch,  sculptured  with 
vertical  riblets  decussated  by  delicate,  obliquely  forward-descending 
strise.  The  junction  of  the  protoconch  and  the  sculptured  shell  is 
very  oblique  and  sharply  defined. 

Aperture  narrow,  with  a  deep  sinus  above.  Outer  lip  with  four 
small  teeth  within. 

liCngth  4,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Chichijima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  86,127,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,439  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  siDecies  of  the  group  of  C.  tincta  is  closely  related  to  C.  macvlosa 
Pse.,  but  differs  in  having  the  spirals  conspicuously  swollen  where  they 
cross  the  ribs.  C.  dichroma  Sturany  is  very  similar,  but  whether  it 
agrees  in  minor  details  cannot  be  known  from  the  brief  description. 

ClathnreUa  oentroia  n.  sp.    PI.  I,  figs.  6.  6a. 

Shell  small,  fusiform,  solid,  white  with  a  series  of  brown  spots  below 
the  suture  on  alternate  ribs,  and  a  brown  band  on  the  base.     Sculpture 
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of  numerous  longitudinal  ribs  slightly  narrower  than  their  intervals, 
and  about  13  in  number  on  the  last  whorl.  These  are  crossed  by 
spiral  cords,  narrower  than  their  intervals,  of  which  there  are  6  on  the 
last  whorl,  followed  by  a  costate  space,  as  though  a  cord  had  been 
omitted,  and  then  4  more  beaded,  oblique  cords  on  the  narrow,  lower 
part  of  the  whorl.  Apex  broken  off,  4^  whorls  remaining,  the  last 
with  a  thick  varix  behind  the  outer  lip.  Aperture  narrow  with  two 
low  teeth  within  the  outer  lip;  anal  sinus  deep  and  rounded. 

Length  4,  diam.  1.9  mm. 

Hahajima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  86,125,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,384  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

ClathnreUa  liiohkeana  n.  sp.    Pi.  II.  figs.  14.  I4a. 

Shell  turrite  with  rather  wide  spire,  solid  and  strong,  orange-colored, 
with  a  black  band  below  the  suture  terminating  behind  the  lip-varix, 
and  an  ill-defined  brown  band  below  the  periphery'.  There  is  also  a 
black  spot  on  each  side  of  both  the  anal  and  the  siphonal  sinus.  Sculp- 
ture of  strong,  rounded  longitudinal  ribs  about  as  wide  as  their  con- 
cave intervals,  strongest  on  the  periphcr}-  and  above,  diminishing 
rapidly  on  the  contracting  base,  and  9  in  number  on  the  last  whorl, 
the  last  one  much  higher,  more  prominent  and  longer  below,  forming 
the  lip-varix.  Rather  coarse  spiral  cords  pass  over  these  ribs  and 
their  intervals,  4  or  5  of  them  visible  on  the  penultimate  whorl. 
Whorls  about  6  besides  the  nucleus,  which  is  broken  from  the  speci- 
mens before  me.  They  are  convex  and  separated  by  a  deep  suture. 
Aperture  small,  widest  in  the  middle,  with  a  deep  rounded  sinus  above, 
which  is  cut  into  the  thick  lip-yarix  a  short  distance  below  the  suture. 
The  outer  lip  has  a  large  black-brown  spot  within  below  the  sinus  and 
another  near  the  base,  and  there  are  several  (usually  3)  low  teeth 
within. 

length  5.8,  diam  2.5  mm. 

Hahajima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  85,957,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,388  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  little  orange-and-black  species  resembles  Reeve's  figure  of  his 
Pleurotoma  na^soideSy  but  it  is  only  half  the  size  of  that,  and  is  a  con- 
spicuously thick  and  solid  shell,  not  "thin  as  though  pellucid"  or 
"semitransparent,"  as  Reeve  states  of  his  nassoidcs. 

MITRIDiE. 

Mitra  hirasei  n.  sp.    PI.  III.  figs.  21,  2  la. 

Shell  thick-fusiform,  solid,  lusterless,  or  with  two  broad  spiral 
bands  and  some  longitudinal  streaks  of  rose,  the  paler  ground-color 
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showing  only  in  an  ill-<lefined  median  band  and  some  pale  streaks. 
Sculpture  of  narrow  spiral  ridges  parted  by  wider  intervals,  and  alter- 
nately smaller,  the  penultimate  whorl  with  about  5  such  primary 
spirals,  last  whorl  with  about  17  primar}' or  larger  and  an  equal  number 
of  smaller  spirals  (counted  on  the  outer  lip  from  suture  to  channel). 
There  arc  also  some  much  finer  spiral  threads.  Longitudinal  sculp- 
ture of  rather  wide-spaced  grooves,  cutting  the  spirals  and  intervals. 
The  larger  spiral  ridges  are  marked  with  a  stippled  or  articulated  line 
of  brown.  Embryonic  whorls  wanting;  subsequent  whorls  7,  convex, 
the  last  tapering  to  the  base.  A|x»rture  narrow,  smooth  inside; 
columellar  side  nearly  straight,  with  5  plaits. 

Length  27,  diam.  11  mm.;  length  of  aperture  17  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,994,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  902  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  may  be  closely  related  to  Mitra  helvacea  Phil.  (Zeitschr. 
/.  Malak.j  1851,  p.  84),  but  that  species  has  not  been  identified  or 
figured  in  more  than  half  a  centurj'  since  its  publication,  and  the 
ilescription  is  not  conclusive.  M.  pretiosa  is  a  somewhat  similar  spe- 
cies with  a  much  larger  spire.  M,  mfdirata  A.  and  R.,  Zool.  ^^Sarna- 
rang/^  Moll.,  p.  2G,  PI.  10,  fig.  26,  is  also  \ery  closely  related,  but  it 
differs,  apparently,  in  the  more  finely  sculptured  intervals  between 
the  spiral  cords. 

Tliala  ogasawarana  n.  sp.    PI.  III.  6g.  22. 

Shell  very  small,  slender  and  fusiform,  brown  with  a  series  of  ill- 
defined  whitish  spots  at  the  periphery.  Surface  evenly  cancellate,  there 
being  al)out  6  spirals  on  the  penultimate,  14  on  the  last  whorl,  crossed  by 
longitudinals  of  the  same  size  and  spacing;  the  lower  4  spirals  nearly 
continuous.  Whorls  5^;  suture  rather  superficial,  rising  a  little  near 
the  aperture.  Ai)ertui*e  about  half  the  total  length,  narrow  throughout 
but  slightly  wider  above.  Outer  lip  thick,  finely  denticulate  within, 
with  a  slight  sinus  above.     Columella  with  4  strong,  transverse  plaits. 

Length  6,  diam.  2  mm.,  aperture  ,S  mm.  long. 

Chichijima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  86.000,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,436  of  Mr.  HirascV  collection. 

Few  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been  adequately  descrilx'd 
or  illustrated.  T.  exilis  (Rve.)  seems  related  to  this  species.  It  is 
more  tapering  anteriorly  and  *'pale  violet-purple.'* 

COLUMBF.T  .LIDiE. 
ColambeUa  tartnrina  boreaUs  n.  subsp. 

Smaller  and  less  inflated  than  typical  turturina  Lam.,  and  with  the 
aperture  narrower.     Yollowish-chestnut-brown,  with  some  bands  of 
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white  dots,  ^d  with  alternate  snowy  and  dark-brown  spots  below  the 
suture,  the  former  raised  into  low  nodules  in  places.  Base  spirally 
striate.  Lips  lilac-tinted,  the  outer  Up  with  about  8  tubercles  within. 
Columella  with  the  usual  two  folds,  and  a  row  of  small  tubercle?.. 

Length  7,  diam.  4.5  nun. 

Length  6.5,  diam.  3.8  nun. 

Hachijojima,  Izu.  Types  No.  86,002,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,391 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

C  deshayesii  Crosse,  C  palumbina  Gld.  and  C.  sandwichdisis  Pse., 
probably  all  one  species,  are  larger  than  the  above  race,  and  more  striate 
on  the  back. 

ColnmbeUa  albinodnloia  var.  ogaiawarana  n.  subsp.    PI.  Ill,  fig.  23. 

Shell  [fusiform,  solid,  gray-white,  closely  Hncolate  vertically  with 
brown,  the  lines  irregular,  and  interrupted  by  two  spiral  belts  of  irregu- 
lar brown  and  snowv  dots  and  fretwork,  and  with  two  transverse  chest- 
nut  spots  or  short  bands  upon  the  terminal  varix;  the  brown  lines 
sometimes  partially  coalescent,  and  the  pattern  interrupted  in  some 
specimens  by  a  few  broad  snowy  stripes.  Some  of  the  whorls  of  the 
spire  are  usually  weakly  nodulose  below  the  suture,  the  nodules  white. 
Whorls  about  9,  nearly  flat,  the  last  slightly  convex,  contracted  below, 
and  very  weakly  striated  spirally  on  and  near  the  short  siphon  al 
fasciole;  expanded  in  a  low  rounded  varix  l^ehind  the  outer  lij). 
Aperture  white,  toothed  within,  there  being  about  7  teeth  within  the 
outer  lip,  4  or  5  on  the  columellar  margin,  with  a  low,  obtuse  fold  within . 

Length  8.7,  diam.  3.3  nun.;  length  of  aperture  4  mm. 

Hahajima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  86,003,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,468  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  differs  from  C  albinodvlosa  as  figured  by  Reeve'  and  by 
Fischer*  in  coloration,  and  in  lacking  spiral  striation  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  body-whorl.  It  is  also  a  smaller  form,  and  veiy  likely  will 
prove  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

C  albinodidosa  seems,  from  the  figures,  to  approach  some  forms  of 
C.  varians  Sowb. 

ColumbeUa  Uoojma  n.  sp.    PI.  Ill,  fig.  24. 

Shell  obesely  fusiform,  rather  thin,  rose-red  with  snow-white  dots  at 
rather  wdde  intervals  below  the  suture  on  the  spire,  and  a  wliitish  band 
there  on  the  last  whorl,  where  there  are  also  several  white  dots  along 
the  border  of  the  siphonal  fasciole,  which  is  dark  brown  tesselated  with 
white.     Sculpture  of  numerous  smooth,  rounded  longitudinal  ribs  a 

»  Conch.  Icon.,  PI.  23.  fig.  138. 

*  Joum,  de  ConchyL,  1901,  p.  101,  figs.  3-6. 
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little  wider  than  their  intervals,  the  contracted  base  and  fasciole  spirally 
Urate.  Whorls  6-7,  convex,  the  last  convex  below  the  suture  and 
peripherally,  contracted  below,  the  longitudinal  ribs  absent  on  its 
last  half,  which  is  smooth  except  for  a  small  roimded  varix  behind  the 
lip,  marked  with  a  large  white  spot  above  and  another  in  the  middle. 
Both  lips  are  dentate  within,  the  outer  margin  with  about  8  teeth, 
the  upper  ones,  in  the  middle  of  the  lip,  stronger;  inner  lip  with  five 
weak  teeth.    Columella  with  one  deeply  placed  basal  fold. 

Length  5,  diam.  2.6  mm. 

Length  5.7,  diam.  2.8  mm. 

Types  No.  85,961,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,392  of  Mr.  Hirase's 
collection. 

A  beautiful  rose-colored,  smooth-waved  little  species. 

Colnmbella  lomninm  n.  sp.   PL  III,  figs.  2S,  29. 

Shell  stoutly  fusiform,  solid  and  strong,  variously  colored:  (1)  pink, 
sprinkled  with  white  dots,  wdth  a  whit€  band  maculate  with  brown 
below  the  suture,  and  a  peripheral  line  of  white  dots,  the  swollen 
lip- varix  white  with  several  brown  spots,  or  (2)  white  with  longitudinal 
ragged  brown  markings,  mingled  with  a  clear  gray  reticulation  on  the 
back  of  the  last  whorl.  Surface  glossy  and  nearly  smooth,  there  being 
a  few  very  low  and  inconspicuous  nodules  below  the  suture  on  the 
l:>ack  of  the  last  whorl,  and  2  or  3  spiral  cords  above  the  short,  convex 
siphonal  fasciole,  which  is  spirally  coarsely  striate.  Spire  with  slightly 
convex  lateral  outlines;  apex  obtuse.  Whorls  7,  but  slightly  convex, 
the  last  broadly  gibbous,  varixed  behind  the  outer  lip.  Aperture 
half  the  shell's  length,  the  outer  lip  straight,  lilac-tinted,  with  8  teeth 
within,  columella  with  a  single  broad,  low,  deeply  placed  fold,  and  a 
series  of  8  teeth  at  the  edge,  which  is  lilac-tinted  and  distinct  but  not 
elevated. 

Length  11.7  to  12.7,  diam.  5  mm. 

Yakujima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  86,129,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,424 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  beautiful  species  resembles  C.  dunkeri  Tryon,  but  differs  in  the 
straightened  outer  lip,  heavier  varix  and  narrower  mouth  with  stronger 
teeth. 

ColumbeUa  hahajimana  n.  ep.    PI.  Ill,  fig.  25. 

Shell  very  minute,  obesely  fusiform,  moderately  solid,  yellowish 
marked  with  some  faint  angular  brown  lines  or  wdth  white  belts  at 
suture,  periphery  and  base,  and  marked  with  angular  brown  lines,  and 
a  row  of  oblong  spots  above  the  middle.    Sculpture  of  many  close, 
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within.  Outer  lip  whitish,  beveled,  and  furnished  with  3  to  6  small 
tubercles  within.     Basal  canal  short  and  open. 

Length  14,  diam.  7.3  to  7.7,  length  of  aperture  8  mm. 

Kashiw^ajima,  Tosa.  Types  No.  85,991,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,375 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  small  species,  unusually  slender  for  a  Purpura^  seems  to  have 
no  near  relatives  in  the  Orient. 

Sittmm  (Rioinula)  monu  var.  borealii  n.  v.    Pi.  Ill,  fig.  31. 

Shell  biconic-oblong,  faintly  pink-tinted  white,  the  mouth  lilac- 
tinted.  The  whole  shell  is  longitudinally  costate,  the  ribs  rounded, 
as  wide  as  the  intervals,  and  continuous  from  whorl  to  whorl.  These 
are  crossed  by  two  strong  ridges  on  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  one  immedi- 
ately below,  one  just  above  the  suture,  rising  into  short  spines  or  points 
at  the  intersections.  On  the  last  whorl  there  are  4  or  5  prominent 
spiral  ridges,  the  first  close  to  the  suture,  the  next  and  most  prominent 
at  the  angular  shoulder;  all  are  spinose  where  they  cross  the  longitudi- 
nal ribs.  Between  these  principal  spirals  there  are  spiral  cords 
throughout.  The  siphonal  fasciole  is  prominent,  leaving  an  umbilical 
crevice.  There  are  5  teeth  within  the  outer  lip,  the  upj)er  two  large, 
the  others  small. 

Length  14,  diam.  8.5  mm. 

Length  12.5,  diam.  8  mm. 

Hachijojima,  Izu.  Types  No.  85,982,  from  No.  1,401  of  Mr.  Hirase's 
collection. 

The  biconic  form,  pale  color  and  rough  sculpture  differentiate  this 
from  all  forms  of  the  polymorphic  7norus  group  known  to  me:  and  it 
\vill  probably  prove  to  be  constantly  distinct  enough  for  siM?cific  rank, 
though  in  view  of  the  variabiUty  of  ft.  morus  I  have  considered  this 
northern  form  to  be  a  subspecies  of  the  tropical  morus. 

PUSIDiE. 
7uiui  luboblituB  n.  sp.    PI.  I.  fig.  5. 

Shell  fusiform,  widest  in  the  middle,  whitish  with  a  brown  band 
below  the  suture  and  another  below  the  peripherj*,  the  anterior  canal 
in  part  brown;  there  art*  also  some  indistinct  brown  longitudinal 
streaks.  Sculpture  of  numerous  longitudinal  folds,  strongest  on  tht* 
convexity  of  each  whorl,  disappearing  on  the  base  and  near  the  suture. 
12  in  number  on  the  last  whorl.  P]ach  rib  bears  about  six  compressed 
tubercles,  as  though  crossed  by  coarse  spiral  cords,  which  are  reduced  to 
narrow  threads  in  the  intervals,  but  are  prominent  on  the  ribs.  Thf^ 
w^hole  surface  has  a  finer  sculpture  of  spaced  sjnral  threads  with 
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numerous  unequal  spiral  striae  between  them,  all  slightly  crenulated 
by  the  close,  fine  growth-striae..  The  high  and  rather  slender  spire 
is  composed  of  6  very  convex  whorls,  the  apical  ones  being  broken  off 
in  the  type  specimen.  The  suture  is  deeply  constricting.  The  last 
whorl  is  convex,  rapidly  contracting  below,  and  produced  in  a  long, 
slender  and  nearly  straight  anterior  canal.  Aperture  ovate,  hardly 
longer  than  the  narrow  canal  at  the  base.  The  outer  lip  is  thin,  and 
retracted  in  a  broad  shallow  posterior  sinus.  Length  36.5,  diam.  12.5 
mm. ;  length  of  aperture  with  anterior  canal  20  nun. 

Japan,  exact  locahty  unknown.    T>^  No.  70,941,  A.  N.  S.  P. 

This  peculiar  Fusoid  species  has  been  in  the  collection  of  the  Acad- 
<^my  for  a  good  many  years,  during  which  time  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing much  Uke  it.     It  may  possibly  belong  to  the  Pleurotamidoe. 

BUOOXNID-ffl, 

Tritonidea  toiana  n.  sp.    PI.  IV,  fig.  33. 

Shell  wide-fusiform,  soUd ;  brown,  closely  marked  with  many  narrow 
black  bands.  Sculpture  of  numerous  small  longitudinal  folds,  which 
are  nearly  obsolete  on  the  last  whorl,  disappear  on  its  last  third,  and 
elsewhere  do  not  pass  below  the  periphery'.  There  are  about  15  rather 
acute,  black  primar}"  spiral  cords  on  the  last  whorl,  the  intervals 
between  them  densely  striated  with  similar  but  smaller  spirals  of  two 
or  three  sizes.  Whorls  nearly  7,  slightly  convex,  the  last  inflated  in 
the  middle,  contracted  below.  The  convex,  moderately  prominent 
siphonal  fasciole  is  sculptured  like  the  rest  of  the  -shell.  Aperture 
blue-white  and  indistinctly  sulcate  within,  the  throat  smooth;  pos- 
teriorly it  is  acute  and  slightly  channelled,  there  being  a  small  callous 
pad  on  the  inner  lip.  Outer  lip  sulcate  within,  bevelled  to  an  acute 
€dge,  which  is  tessellated  with  black  and  yellowish.  Coliunella  concave 
above,  oblique  and  straight  below,  the  white  columellar  callous  showing 
several  inconspicuous  transverse  plicae  near  the  edge. 

I/ength  22.5,  diam.  12  mm. ;  aperture  14  mm.  long. 

Kashiwajima,  Tosa.  Types  No.  85,990,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,462 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  most  nearly  related  to  T.  undulata  Schepman,  but 
differs  from  that  in  the  much  smaller  and  more  numerous  longitudinal 
folds. 

CyUene  japonioa  n.  sp.    Pi.  IV.  fig.  34. 

Shell  fusiform;  flesh-tinted,  indistinctly  marbled  and  mottled  with 
white  and  irregularly  speckled  with  brown;  vertically  rather  weakly 
striate  and  spirally  grooved,  the  grooves  narrow,  separated  by  flat  in- 
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tervals.  There  are  four  or  five  grooves  on  the  penultimate  and  next 
earlier  whorls,  with  a  smooth  space  one-third  or  one-half  the  exposed 
width  of  the  whorl  between  the  lowest  groove  and  the  suture.  This 
smooth  area  extends  upon  the  front  of  the  last  whorl.  The  back  of 
the  last  whorl  is  grooved  throughout,  the  grooves  more  widely  spaced 
in  the  peripheral  region.  The  outer  lip  is  swollen  outside  as  usual, 
and  lirate  wdthin.  The  rounded,  callous  columella  is  closely  obliquely 
sulcate  as  usual.  There  are  5  whorls,  the  aj^ical  one  smooth,  obtuse 
and  rounded,  the  rest  flat,  parted  by  a  channelled  suture;  the  last 
whorl  is  a  little  concave  below  the  suture. 

Length  11.8,  diam.  5.5  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.     Type  No.  82,144,  A.  N.  S.  P. 

This  species  may  be  near  the  insufficiently  described,  unfigured 
C  gibba  A.  Ad.,  but  in  the  absence  of  measurements  or  adequate 
description  no  comparison  with  that  form  is  possible.  It  differs  from 
the  other  species  in  the  absence  of  longitudinal  ribs.  In  the  young 
stages  the  whorl  is  smooth  on  the  median  convexity,  but  spiral  grooves 
set  in  there  on  the  last  whorl. 

NA88IDJB. 
Haiia  lemiplioata  hiradoeniii  n.  subsp.    PI.  IV,  figs.  35,  35a. 

Shell  ovate-turret^d,  solid  and  thick,  lusterless,  variously  colored : 
(1)  Yellow  with  the  intervals  between  the  ribs  black,  the  mouth  and 
outer  lip  banded  with  black;  (2)  dull  blackish-brown,  uniform  or  with 
a  yellow  or  white"  peripheral  band,  mouth  banded ;  (3)  uniform  cream- 
tinted,  the  mouth  white.  Sculpture  of  strong,  rounded  longitudinal 
folds  as  wide  as  their  intervals,  11  or  12  in  number  on  the  last  whorl, 
the  last  one  much  larger,  forming  a  prominent,  rounded,  swollen  varix 
behind  the  lip,  usually  preceded  by  a  much  smaller  fold.  Over  the 
folds  and  intervals  run  coarse  spiral  cords,  rounded  or  flattened,  as 
wide  as  their  intervals  or  wider,  and  either  of  even  strength  or  weaker 
in  the  valleys.  On  the  last  whorl  there  are  9  to  11  of  these  cords. 
Some  shells  show  a  ver}"  minute  and  superficial  spiral  striation  through- 
out. Whorls  about  7  (the  apex  broken),  strongly  convex,  the  last 
rounded  at  the  periphery,  sloping  below,  with  a  moderately  deep 
basal  sulcus.  Aperture  ovat^j ;  outer  lip  with  7  or  8  teeth  within,  the 
lower  4  usually  larger,  the  others  small.  Coliunella  calloused,  white, 
with  3  smaU  transverse  wrinkles.  A  callous  cord  near  the  posterior 
angle  defines  a  small  post<?rior  sinus. 

Length  16,  diam.  8.5  mm. ;    length  of  aperture  7  mm. 

Length  15.5,  diam.  8  mm.;  length  of  aperture  7  mm. 
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Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,999,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  8436  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  is  smaller  than  A^  seniiplicata  and  has  stronger  spiral  cords 
throughout.     It  is  related  to  N.  incrassata  and  A',  f estiva. 

Another  form  of  the  same  species,  from  the  same  locaUty,  is  smaller, 
with  more  numerous,  weaker  folds,  about  15  on  the  last  whorl,  and  9 
spiral  cords. 

Length  13,  diam.  6.8  mm. 

Length  12,  diam.  6  mm. 

At  Fukura,  Awaji,  there  is  another  form  referable  to  hiradoensis,  but 
more  elongate,  with  smaller  folds,  15-17  on  the  last  whorl,  or  obsolete 
on  its  later  half,  the  teeth  within  the  lip  smaller.  The  shell  is  of  a  dull 
dirty  yellow  tint  externally,  the  mouth  yellowish-brown  or  chestnut- 
tinted  within. 

Length  19,  diam.  9  mm.;  aperture  S  mm.  long. 

This  race  looks  a  good  deal  like  some  forms  of  N.  mendica  Gld. 
The  operculum  is  smooth-edged. 

Haiia  lemipUoata  hiseneniii  n.  subsp.    PI.  IV.  figs.  36,  36a. 

Much  smaller  than  hiradoensis,  with  the  folds  small  and  close,  but 
not  strong  on  the  spire,  weak  or  obsolete  on  the  last  whorl.  There  are 
weak  spirals  above  and  below  on  the  last  whorl,  obsolete  in  the  periph- 
eral region.  Whorls  about  7,  of  which  the  first  H  are  smooth,  forming 
~  bulbous,  elevated  protoconch.  Teeth  ^^ithin  the  outer  lip  weak. 
Color  purple-black,  reddish-brown  or  olive,  sometimes  with  a  light 
band. 

Length  10  to  11,  diam.  5  nmi. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,996,  A.  N.  8.  P.,  from  No.  843c  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  differs  from  N,  teretiuscula  A.  Ad.  by  its  spiral  sculpture. 

AQXJILLID.ffi. 

TritonidcB  and  Tritoniidce  of  authors. 

Lamjmsida  R.  B.  Newton,  Cat.  Brit.  Eoc.  and  Oligoc.  Moll.  Edw.  Coll., 

p.  145  (1891). 
Lotoriidas  Hams,  Catal.  Tert.  Moll.,  I,  Australasian,  p.  185  (1897).    Kesteven, 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1902,  p.  443. 
Septida  Dall  and  Simpson,  Moll.  Porto  Rico,  p.  416  (1902);  NautiluB, 

XVII,  p.  55  (September,  1903). 

The  preoccupation  of  the  name  Triton  resulting  in  a  search  for  other 
names  available  for  the  molluscan  group  has  led  to  some  diversity  in 
modem  usage.  The  earliest  available  name  for  the  group,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  is  AquiUus  of  Montfoit.     This  name,  as  John- 
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son  has  pointed  out,*  precedes  Lotorium  in  the  Conchyliologie  Sys- 
t^matique.  Its  resemblance  to  AquUa  is  no  bar  to  acceptance  because 
the  Latin  word  aquillus  or  aquilus^  signifying  dark  or  water-colored  ^ 
is  different  from  aquUa,  an  eagle.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  Montfort  used  "  watery  *'  names  for  his  other  genera  of  Tritons.^ 
The  genera  of  AquiUidce  may  therefore  stand  thus: 

I. — Aquillus  Montf.,  Conch,  Syst,,  II,  578.     T>'pe  cviaceus  L. 

(Includes  the  sections  Lampusia  Schum,  1817,  type  pUearis  1..; 
Lotorium  Montf.,  1810,  type  L.  lotor=^feinoralU  L.;  Mono- 
plex  Perry,  1811,  type  cynocephalus  Lam.) 
Subgenus  Septa  Perry,  1811.    Type  S.  rubicunda  Perry  ( =  aMS- 

tralis  Lam.). 
(Includes  Triton  Montf.  and  Tritanium  Cuv.) 
II. — Distortrix  Link,  1807.     (Distorsio  auct.) 
III. — Priene  H.  and  A.  Ad. 

IV. — Colubraria  Schum.,   1817.    Type  maculosa  Gmel.  {Epidromufi 
Klein  of  authors). 
Subg.  Cumin  Bivona,  1838,  type  lanceolata  Mke. 
y.—ApoUon  Montf.,  1810  (-{-Gyrina  Schum.,  1817). 
VI. — Cfyrineum,  Link,  1807. 

(Including  Biplex  Perry,  Buffo  Montf.,  Bufonaria  and  Lampas 
Schum.,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  available  for  subgeneric 
and  sectional  divisions.) 

Some  authors  recognize  more  than  one  genus  among  the  forms 
referred  above  to  Aquillus,  but  when  a  wide  range  of  species  is  exam- 
ined, the  subgenera  seem  to  merge  pretty  thoroughly  together.  Indeed 
Septn  is  not  very  distinct,  except  in  the  typical  species.  This  subject 
has  been  ably  discussed  by  Kesteven,  with  whose  conclusions  I  fully 
agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  shown  conclusively  the  untenability 
of  RanulariUy  Lampusia,  Lotorium,  etc.,  as  generic  di\'isions.  Colu- 
braria stands  apart  from  all  the  other  genera,  and  the  examination  of 
its  dentition  is  a  desideratum.  It  may  possibly  be  Rhachiglossate. 
The  subgenus  Cumio  includes  small  Mediterranean  and  Antillean 
species.     A  series  of  Antillean  and  Pacific  species  referred  to  this 

«  Nautilus,  XVII,  p.  24  (June,  1903). 

'  Both  spellings  are  given  in  dictionaries  consulted.  The  etymology  suggested 
by  HerrmanDsen  is  obscure  and  more  than  doubtful. 

*  Harris  (/.  c,  p.  186)  rejects  Aquillus  because  (1)  its  etymology  is  uncertain,  and 
(2)  if  emended  sufficiently  it  can  be  made  identical  with  Aquila  ferisson.  It  seems 
scarcelv  necessary  to  reply  that  uncertain  etymology  is  not  usually  considered 
ground  for  rejection  of  a  name,  and  no  authorization  of  such  a  course  can  be  found 
in  the  British  Association  or  any  later  code.  And  to  the  second  objection  it 
may  be  urged  that  bv  a  similar  process  of  emendation  about  half  the  names  in 
use  might  be  changed.  Harris  is  wide  of  the  mark  iif  citing  Murex  lotorium  as 
the  type  of  iMorium  Montf.  It  is  rather  hard  to  see  how  such  a  mistake  could 
be  made.  Montf ort's  engraving  is  a  characteristic  representation  of  the  common 
Murex  femoraUs  L. 
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division  by  Tn'on  and  others,  of  which  ckcajntatua  Reeve  and  bractealus 
Hinds  are  typical,  belongs  to  the  Rhachiglossa,  as  Mr.  Vanatta  and 
the  writer  will  elsewhere  show.  Mr.  Kesteven  has  shown  that  Triton 
speciosum  Angas  is  a  Trophon. 

AquiUui  labioiui  (Wood). 

Murex  labiosus  Wood,  Index  Testae.  Suppl.,  p.  15,  PI.  5,  fig.  18a  (1828). 

Triton  labiosus  of  authors. 
Triton  exaratum  Reeve,  Lischke,  Jap.  Meeres-Conch.,  II,  p.  35;  III,  p.  30, 

PI.  2,  figs.  15-17.     Not  of  Reeve! 
Tritonium  excavcUwn  Reeve,  Pilsbrj',  Catal.  Mar.  Moll.  Jap.,  p.  47. 

Hirado,  Hizen  (Hirase,  No.  911). 

This  species  has  been  errooeously  described  and  figured  as  T. 
exaratum  Reeve,  an  AustraUan  form,  which  I  have  determined  by  com- 
parison of  numerous  Australian  specimens  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Japanese  species.  AquUlus  exaratus  (Rve.)  has  a  much  more  highly 
conic  nucleus  w-ith  more  whorls;  the  postnepionic  whorls  have  a 
flatter  shoulder,  and  coarser  secondary  spiral  striation.  It  should  be 
deleted  from  the  Japanese  list. 

There  is  no  trustworthy  or  authentic  West  Indian  record  for  AquUlus 
labiosus.  The  specimens  so  marked  which  I  have  seen  are  from  shell 
dealers,  who,  like  many  others,  have  not  always  been  careful  about 
localities. 

NATIOID-ffl. 

Polinioei  lagamieniii  n.  sp.    PI.  IV,  figs.  37.  37a. 

Shell  obliquely  hemispherical,  solid  and  hea\y,  smooth;  chestnut- 
brown,  with  the  spire,  a  band  below  the  suture,  and  an  area  at  the  base, 
the  umbilicus  and  aperture  white.  The  spire  is  very  small,  short  and 
low,  though  sHghtly  conic.  Whorls  5,  the  last  one  very  rapidly  enlarg- 
ing, globose,  narrowly  roimded  at  the  base,  where  it  curves  into  the 
umbilicus.  The  suture  is  superficial.  The  very  oblique  aperture  is 
half  round  and  pure  white,  the  columellar  side  straight.  The  posterior 
angle  is  filled  with  a  very  heavy  convex  callous.  At  the  middle  of  the 
columellar  margin  a  large,  rounded,  flat-topped  lobe  projects  into  the 
umbihcus,  terminating  a  very  large  spiral  cord  which  nearly  fills  the 
axial  cavity,  leaving  a  crescentic  umbilical  furrow,  overhung  on  the 
convex  arc  by  a  heavy  rounded  rib  which  forms  the  outer  margin  of  the 
umbilicus. 

Length  32.5,  diam.  35  mm. 

Hayama,  a  place  on  Sagami  Bay,  about  4  miles  from  Kamakura. 
Type  No.  85,956,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  collected  by  Miss  A.  C.  Hartshorne. 

This  is  the  species  I  listed  as  a  form  of  P.  powisianus  var.  drapamaudii 
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Recluz,  in  the  CataL  Mar.  Moll,  Jap.^  p.  72.  having  Ijefore  me  then  a 
single  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  now  in  his  collec- 
tion in  Detroit.  I  at  that  time  noted  the  differences  between  the  speci- 
men and  A',  draparnaudii  Reel.,  but  thought  the  former  might  be 
abnormal.  The  large  size  of  the  umbilical  lobe  and  the  strong  cord 
around  the  umbilical  crescent  readily  distinguish  P.  sagamiensis  from 
draparnaudii,  effusa  Swains.,  powisianus  Reel.,  cu7ningianus  Reel,  and 
other  species  of  that  group. 

CALYPTR-ffilD-ffi. 
Ergaea  walihi  ('  Herm.'  Rve.). 

This  name  Ergcea  was  originally  proposed  for  a  subgenus  of  Crepidula 
(Crypta),  comprising  the  species  C.  plana  Ads.  and  Rve.  (not  Say)  and 
C  walshi  'Herm.'  Rve.  It  was  J.  E.  Gray  in  1S67  who  raised  the 
group  to  generic  rank,  explained  its  morphology,  and  showed  that  it 
is  related  to  Cabjptrcea,  Gray's  half -contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
inability  of  his  conchological  contemporaries  to  appreciate  morpho- 
logical problems,  expressed  in  his  paper  of  '67,'  has  been  amply  justified 
by  the  history  of  this  genus;  for  in  the  latest  works  it  still  remains 
included  in  Crepidula}^  Having  reached  the  same  conclusion  inde- 
pendently before  reading  Gray's  paper,  it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
I  found  that  he  had  exposed  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Ergcea  is  the  end  of  a  line  of  differentiation  from  Calyptraa,  parallel 
in  its  evolution  to  that  phylum  of  Crepidula  represented  by  the  flat 
white  slipper-limpets  of  the  group  of  Crepidula  crepidula  Linn6  (C.  un- 
guiformis  Lam.)  and  C  plana  Say.  The  two  groups,  arising  from 
diverse  ancestors,  have  reached  a  superficially  similar  apix>arance, 
by  adaptation  to  growing  inside  other  shells. 

Ergma  xoalshi  (*Herm.'  Rve.)  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hirase  at 
Fukiu*a,  Awaji  Island  (Xo.  1,443  of  Hirase's  register),  and  by  Miss 
Hartshome  at  Havama,  on  Sa«:ami  Bav. 

Amaltliea  oonioa Schum.    Essai.  p.  isi.  PI.  21,  f.  4  (isi7). 

PaleUa  cassida  Dillwvn,  Catal.  II,  p.  1,037  (1S17). 

Hipponyx  australia  Lam..  Quoy  and  Gaim.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  III.  p.  434, 
PL  72,  figs.  25-34  (1834).     Not  Patella  australia  Lamarck. 

This  abundant  and  widespread  species  has  been  called  Hipponyx 
australis  by  ^v^iters  on  the  Japanese  fauna.  Hedley  has  recently 
shown  that  the  Lamarckian  species  is  a  South  Australian  Capulus,  a 


•  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1SG7,  p.  740. 

"Tryon,  Manual  of  Conchologi/,  VIII,  p.  L30  (ISSG);  Fischer,  Manuel  de  Con- 
chyliologie,  p.  758  (1885). 
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conclasion  borne  out  by  the  specimens  before  me.  Mr.  Hirase  has 
sent  Amalthea  conica  from  Riukiu,  Hirado,  Hizen,  and  Fukura,  Awaji. 
I  am  unable  to  see  any  differences  between  the  shells  of  this  species 
from  South  Australia,  Japan,  Mauritius,  etc.  Though  individually 
variable,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  racial  differentiation.  Tryon 
adds  the  following  names  to  the  synonymy  of  this  species :  Hipponyz 
acutus  and  suturab's  Q.  and  G.,  comvcopioca  Hutton,  orientalis  Dufo. 

OERITHIIDiB. 
Cerithium  trailli  kikaiensU  n.  subsp.    PI.  IV,  fig.  38. 

Shell  with  the  lateral  outlines  nearly  straight  above,  convex  in  the 
lower  half;  cream-white,  sparsely  dotted  with  brownish-yellow  on  the 
spiral  threads,  and  ^ith  beads  of  dull  violet  sparsely  and  irregularly 
scattered  along  the  spiral  cords. 

Sculpture  of  three  rather  weakly  tuberculate  spiral  cords  on  each  of 
the  intermediate  whorls  of  the  spire,  the  upper  one  close  to  the  suture, 
the  intervals  between  them  spirally  striate,  there  being  about  4  threads 
in  each  interval,  the  median  one  largest.  The  upper  whorls  have  alter- 
nate cords  and  threads,  crossed  by  close  longitudinal  waves.  On  the 
last  whorl  there  are  about  8  principal  tuberculate  cords,  the  intervals 
finely,  unevenly  striate.  The  later  whorls  have  swollen  varices  at 
intervals  of  about  half  a  whorl,  but  they  become  closer  above,  about 
one-third  of  a  volution  apart.  Whorls  about  10.  The  aperture  is 
ovate,  with  a  sinus  above  defined  by  a  cord  on  the  inner  Hp.  The  outer 
lip  is  strengthened  by  a  small  varix,  and  is  sulcate  within,  there  being 
usually  a  pair  of  lirae  between  the  terminations  of  two  spiral  cords  of 
the  exterior.  The  tliroat  is  smooth  and  white,  showing  some  blackish 
dots  through.  The  basal  channel  is  very  short  and  oblique.  The  inner 
lip  is  coated  with  a  rather  thick  deposit  of  a  deep  purple  color. 

Length  15,  diam.  7  mm. 

Kikaiga-shima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  86,001,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1.503  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Compared  with  C.  trailli  Sowb.  from  Singapore,  this  is  a  ver>'  much 
smaller  form,  paler,  with  more  numerous  varices  and  a  purple  columella. 

Cerithium  BubBoalatum  n.  sp.    PI.  IV,  fig.  39. 

Shell  small,  turrite;  brown,  the  spiral  cords  paler,  the  intervals 
darker.  Sculpture  of  longitudinal  waves  or  folds,  about  12  on  the 
penultimate  whorl,  and  with  one  rounded  varix  on  the  last  whorl  oppo- 
site the  a}>erture.  The  folds  do  not  extend  below  the  periphery  on 
the  last  whorl,  where  they  are  also  much  weaker.  Spiral  sculpture 
of  many  crowded,  smooth  cords,  three  of  which  are  larger,  two  near 
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the  periphery-  and  one  at  the  middle  of  the  base.  There  are  three 
smaller  cords  between  the  upper  and  middle  enlarged  ones,  and  five 
between  the  middle  and  the  basal  cord,  which  is  largest  of  all. 
Sometimes  only  the  median  and  lower  cords  are  enlarged.  Whorls 
about  9,  those  of  the  spire  angular  at  the  lower  third.  Aperture  ovate 
with  a  short,  deep  anterior  canal,  the  outer  lip  strengthened  by  a 
moderately  strong,  rather  narrow  varix. 

Length  7.5,  diam.  3.2  mm. 

Length  8.3,  diam.  3.7  mm. 

Hahajima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  86,130,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,466  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  peculiar  little  Cerite  is  ver\'  closely  related  to  Bittium  oosimensc 
Watson,  but  differs  by  the  number  of  whorls  and  the  details  of  the 
spiral  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparison  with  Watson's  excellent 
description  and  figure.  It  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Bittium 
scaiaium  Dunker.  That  species  has  been  described  too  briefly  to 
decide  with  any  certainty,  and  it  has  not  been  figured.  The  s|)ecies 
before  me,  however,  is  a  true  Cerithium,  not  a  Bittium, 

BISSOIDiE. 
SitBoa  tokyoexiBiB  n.  sp.    PI.  IV.  fig.  40. 

Shell  ver\'  small,  regularly  tapering  from  the  last  whorl,  bright  chest- 
nut colored,  the  very  thick  peristome  white.  Sculpture  of  8  spiral 
cords  on  the  last  whorl,  the  upper  four  rather  coarsely  regularly  tuber- 
culate,  those  below  less  so,  the  lower  two  smooth.  The  spire  and  upper 
portion  of  the  last  whorl  are  indistinctly  plicate  longitudinally,  the 
tubercles  on  the  spirals  being  at  the  points  of  intersection.  Whorls  5, 
convex,  the  first  one  smooth,  the  last  whorl  with  a  heavv  white  varix 
behind  the  hp.     Aperture  oval,  the  outer  lip  sinuous,  advanced  below. 

Length  2.3,  diam.  1.2  mm. 

Tokyo  Harbor.    Types  No.  70,910,  A.  N.  S.  P. 

Biiioa  ogasawarana  n.  sp.    PI.  IV,  fig.  41. 

Shell  ovate,  with  a  rather  short,  straightly  conic  spire.  Cream- 
white,  with  some  indistinct  brown  spots  below  the  suture.  Sculpture 
of  rather  small  close  longitudinal  riblets,  which  on  the  last  whorl  do 
not  pass  below  the  periphcr}'.  These  are  crossed  by  about  11  spiral 
cords  on  the  last  whorl.  There  are  about  5  or  5 J  slightly  convex 
whorls,  the  last  one  with  a  broad  rounded  but  rather  low  varix  a  short 
distance  behind  the  thin  outer  lip.     Aperture  ovate,  entire  below. 

Length  2.2,  diam.  1.2  mm. 
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Hahajima.  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  85,951,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,385  of  Mr.  Hirase^s  collection. 

BiBsoina  rex  n.  sp.    PI.  IV.  figs.  42.  42a. 

Shell  solid,  the  lower  two-thirds  slowly  tapering,  somewhat  cylindric, 
the  upper  third  more  rapidly  tapering  to  an  acute  apex;  not  glossy; 
white.  Sculpture  of  regular  longitudinal  rounded  ribs,  as  wide  as 
their  intervals  and  about  19  in  number  on  the  penultimate  whorl,  and 
not  extending  upon  the  base  of  the  last  one.  These  ribs  are  crossed 
by  numerous  unequal  fine  spiral  threads.  Whorls  10,  moderately 
convex,  parted  by  a  deeply  impressed  suture,  the  last  whorl  swollen 
behind  the  outer  lip.  Aperture  small,  ovate,  vertical,  hardly  chan- 
nelled below. 

Length  14,  diam.  4.8  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,949,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  753  of  Mr. 
Hirase^s  collection. 

This  large  Rissoinu  seems  to  be  rather  abundant.  With  the  type 
lot  there  was  a  specimen  of  a  reddish-brown  color  with  a  small  white 
basal  tract  and  a  light  band  above.  The  ribs  are  more  numerous, 
25  on  the  penultimate  whorl,  and  there  arc  4  broad  varices  on  the  last 
3  whorls,  while  the  type  has  only  1  at  the  end  of  the  last  volution.  The 
shape  is  also  less  cylindric  than  in  the  type.  More  material  is  needed 
to  determine  the  status  of  this  form. 

Siiioina  materiniiilaB  n.  sp.    PI.  V,  figs.  43.  43a. 

Shell  oblong-acuminate,  the  outlines  of  the  spire  convex;  solid,  white. 
Sculpture  of  many  small  straight,  crowded,  rounded,  low  longitudinal 
riblets,  the  intervals  transversely  striate.  The  apex  is  wanting,  about 
6  whorls  remaining.  These  are  slightly  convex  and  separated  by  a 
shallow,  linear  suture.  The  last  whorl  is  swollen  into  a  wide  rounded 
varix  behind  the  outer  lip,  the  fine  riblets  of  the  rest  of  the  surface 
being  developed  also  upon  it.  The  aperture  is  semioval,  the  thick  outer 
lip  a  little  advanced  below;  columellar  margin  moderately  concave, 
truncate  below  by  the  shallow,  roimded  basal  channel. 

Length  5,  diam.  2  mm. 

Hahajima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  85,976,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,390a  of  Mr.  Hirase\s  collection. 

BiBBoina  (EiBsolina)  leevioostulata  n.  sp.    PI.  V,  figr .  44,  44a. 

Shell  narrowly  ovate-acuminate,  regularly  tapering  from  the  last 
whorl,  white,  with  a  red-brown  blush  on  the  back  of  the  la.st  whorl, 
moderately  solid.  Sculpture  of  about  20  rounded,  obliquely  longitudi- 
nal, slightly  sinuous  ribs  about  as  wide  as  the  intervals,  both  ribs  and 
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intervals  smooth.  Whorls  about  8,  moderately  convex,  the  last  with 
a  very  strong,  heavy  varix  behind  the  outer  lip,  and  with  a  convex 
siphonal  fasciole  at  the  base,  bounded  above  by  a  groove  and  regularly 
plicate,  the  ribs  passing  over  it.  Aperture  semioval,  the  outer  lip 
thick  and  sinuous,  columellar  margin  but  slightly  concave,  a  shallow 
but  distinct  channel  at  its  base  in  the  basal  margin. 

liCngth  4.8,  diam.  2  mm. 

Kamakura,  Sagami.  Tyi^es  Xo.  70,906,  A.  X.  .S.  P.  It  also  occurs 
at  Hahajima,  Ogasawara,  Xo.  1,3906  of  Mr.  Hirase'.s  collection. 

This  form  is  related  to  R,  costulata  Dkr.,  but  differs  bv  its  more  num- 
erous  ribs.  R.  plicatula  Gld.,  an  unfigured  specici?,  also  seems  to  be 
related. 

Eiisoina  (Zebina)  tridentata  (Michaud). 

Rissoa  tridentata  Michaud,  Descript.  nouv.  esp.  Rissoa  (p.  G)  in  Aau.  Soc. 

Linn,  de  Lyon,  I,  1836. 
Rissoina  carta  Sowb.,  Schwartz,  Monopr.  Rissoina.  p.  107  (1860). 
R.  biderUata  Phil.,  Archiv.  f.  Naturg.,  1845.  p.  64  (, friendly  Is.). 
R,  eulimoides  A.  Ad.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1851,  p.  279  (Capul,  Philippines). 
Eulima  derUiens  Dkr.,  Malak.  BL,  XVIII,  1871,  p.  152  (\1ti  Is.). 
Rissoa  crassilabrum  Garr.,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.,  I,  1857,  p.  102  (Hilo). 
Rissoina  coronata  Reel.,  Schwartz,  Monogr.  Rissoina  (1860),  p.  109  i^Mauri 

tins). 

Kikai-ga-shima,  Osumi,  typical  specimens  of  this  species,  which  has 
not  before  been  reported  from  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  The  synonymy 
as  given  by  Tryon"  requires  some  emendation  in  the  light  of  the  largo 
series  of  specimens  now  available  for  study.  The  following  forms, 
imited  with  i?.  tridentata  by  him,  are,  in  my  opinion,  [perfectly  distinct 
species : 

Rissoa  semiglabrata  A.  Ad.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1851,  p.  279. 

Rissoa  semipHcata  Pse.,  P.  Z.  *S..  1862,  p.  242:  Amer.  Jour,  of  Conch., 
Ill,  p.  295,  PI.  24.  fig.  29. 

The  former  of  these  differs  from  all  forms  of  tridentata  in  the  more 
acuminate  spire  and  the  sculpture.  The  latter,  of  which  specimens 
from  Pease  are  before  me,  is  a  very  much  smaller  species,  with  more 
of  the  spire  plicate.  I  add  to  the  synonymy  of  R.  tridentata  the  Eulimn 
denliens  of  Dunker,  of  which  authentic  specimens  are  before  me.  It 
Is  absolutely  identical  with  tridentata  Mich.  R.  crassilabrum  Garrett 
is  also  a  typical  tridentata,  with  teeth,  and  S  mm.  long. 

Whether  the  toothless  form  coronata  ^Recl.'  Schwartz  is  \arietallv 
separable  is  doubtful,  but  the  series  before  me  shows  that  tootliless 
individuals  occur  with  normal  tridentata.     The  size  varies  a  good  deal: 

Length  5.3,  diam.  2.3  mm.  (Schwartz,  typo  of  R.  coronata). 

"  Man.  Conch.,  IX,  p.  389. 
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Length  6,  diam.  2.6  mm.  (Schwartz,  type  of  R,  eulimoidcs). 

Length  6.5,  diam.  2.S  mm.  (Schwartz,  type  of  bidentata). 

Length  7,  diam.  3.7  mm.  (Hawaiian  Islands  specimen). 

Length  8,  diam.  4  mm.  (Michaud,  R.  tridentata). 

Length  S,  diam.  4  mm.  (Viti  Islands  specimen). 

length  9,  diam.  5  mm.  (Viti  Islands  specimen). 

length  10,  diam.  5.3-5.7  mm.  (Kikai-ga-shima  specimens). 

Length  10.5,  diam.  4.8  mm.  (Viti  Islands  specimen). 

The  sizes  from  5.5  to  10.5  mm.  long  are  represented  by  speciijaens 
before  me.  Rarely  there  is  a  varix  on  the  penultimate  whorl.  The 
larger  shells  are  generally  somewhat  distorted,  and  are  then  extremely 
like  Evlima.  Indeed,  the  whole  genus  or  subgenus  Zebina  is  exces- 
sively Eulimoid  in  structure  of  the  shell,  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  that 
the  Eulimidce  may  have  had  a  Rissoinoid  progenitor.  Probably  the 
Gymnoglossa,  even  as  restricted  by  Fischer,  is  not  a  natural  group. 

To  the  distribution  of  R.  tridentaia  indicated  above  should  be  added 
the  Red  Sea  localities  given  by  Sturany"  in  his  valuable  report  on  the 
"Pola"  gastropods.  With  the  Japanese  locality  here  recorded,  this 
gives  the  species  an  enormous  range  in  the  Indo-Pacific  life-area. 

TURBONILLIDiB. 
Tnrbonilla  hiradoensis  n.  sp.    PI.  V,  fig.  45. 

Shell  ver\'  slender,  the  length  5  times  the  greatest  diameter;  glossy; 
white,  encircled  by  two  brown  lines,  of  which  one  is  at  the  periphery  of 
the  last  whorl  and  ascends  the  spire  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
whorls,  and  the  other  revolves  below  the  periphery  of  the  last  whorl, 
its  upper  edge  being  barely  visible  above  the  suture  of  the  preceding 
whorls.  Sculpture  of  nearly  vertical,  slightly  arcuate  rounded  riblets, 
as  wide  as  their  intervals,  extending  from  suture  to  suture  on  the 
spire,  and  on  the  last  whorl  they  gradually  decrease  below  the 
periphery,  becoming  obsolete  around  the  axis,  where  the  base  is 
nearly  smooth ;  over  all  there  is  an  excessively  fine,  minute,  dense  spiral ' 
striation.  On  the  last  whorl  there  are  29  riblets.  There  are  12  convex 
whorls  in  addition  to  the  smooth,  planorboid,  upturned  nuclear  whorl; 
sutures  deeply  impressed. 

Ijength  8.3,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,986,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,517  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 


"  "Gastropoden  des  Rothen  Meeres"  (p.  56),  in  Denkschr.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch., 
LXXIV,  p.  264. 
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This  species  differs  from  T.  hicincta  A.  Ad.  by  the  absence  of  spiral 
lirae  on  the  base. 

A  variety  may  be  called  T.  hiradoensis  var.  badia.  It  is  of  a  dark 
reddish-browTi  or  purpUsh-browTi  color  throughout.  The  specimens 
occurred  with  T.  hiradoensis, 

Tnrbonilla  (Gingulina)  terebra  Dkr.    PI.  V.  fig.  46. 

Shell  slender,  its  length  four  times  the  diameter;  lateral  outlines 
straight;  white;  faintly  marked  with  growth-lines.  Sculpture  of  3 
spiral  grooves  on  each  whorl,  the  spaces  between  them  equal,  the  lowest 
groove  smaller  than  the  others,  a  narrow  space  between  it  and  the 
suture.  Last  whorl  with  the  third  groove  nearly  peripheral,  several 
narrower  grooves  below  it  on  the  convex  base.  Whorls  11,  l^esides 
the  upturned  planorboid  nucleus.  They  are  moderately  convex  and 
separated  by  deep  sutures. 

Length  8,  diam.  2  mm.;  aperture  2  mm.  long. 

Hirado,  Hizen.     No.  9226  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  tapers  more  rapidly  than  T.  triarata,  and  the  3  spiral 
grooves  are  parted  by  2  equal  spaces.  The  space  alcove  the  up})er 
groove  is  more  convex  than  the  others.  In  immature  sliells  the  base 
has  numerous  spiral  engraved  stria?,  closer  near  the  axis,  but  in  the 
largest  shells  they  become  fainter. 

This  species  must  be  closely  related  to  Cingidina  subidata  Clessin," 
described  from  Macao;  but  the  whorls  are  more  convex,  and  there 
are  spiral  grooves  on  the  base  of  the  last  whorl,  wiiich  in  subulata  is 
said  to  be  "nach  unten  gerundet,  glatt.''  The  spiral  grooves  are  more 
emphatic  in  T.  spina  C.  and  F.,  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  which  has  also  been  reported  from  Karachi  by  Melvill, 
Proc,  Zool.  Soc,  1901,  p.  395. 

The  following  species  of  the  subgenus  Cingidina  have  been  reported 
from  Japan : 

C.  cingvlata  Dkr.,  MoU.  Jap.y  p.  16. 

C.  terebra  Dkr.,  Moll.  Jap.,  p.  16. 

C.  circinata  A.  Ad.,  Ann.  Mag.,  1860,  VI,  p.  414. 

C.  japonica  Clessin,  Conchylien  Cabinet,  Eulimidtv,  p.  223. 

None  of  them  have  been  adequately  described  or  figured. 

TurboniUa  (Cingalixia)  oingnlata  (Dkr.).    PI.  V.  fig.  47. 

In  this  species  there  are  three  deep  equidistant  s])iral  furrows,  some- 
what narrower  than  the  intervening  cords,  on  each  whorl.  Of  the  four 
cords,  the  upper  three  are  equal,  the  lower  one  narrow(T.     ( )n  the  base 


''  Conchylien  Cabinet^  Eulimidce,  p.  223. 
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there  are  several  spiral  grooves,  and  some  finer  striae  near  the  axis.  A 
well-grown  specimen  measures,  length  10.5,  diam.  2.5  nmi.  There  are 
about  13  postnepionie  whorLs.  The  shell  figured  is  from  Hirado,  Hizen. 
Dunker's  type  was  from  Deshima  (near  Nagasaki),  also  in  southwestern 
Kyushu. 

This  species  is  apparently  close  to  C  circinata  A.  Ad.,  the  type  of 
Cin^ulina,  found  at  Awa-shima,  which  is  known  to  me  by  Adams'  brief 
description  only. 

TurboniUa  (Gingulina)  triarata  n.  ip.    PI.  V.  fig.  48. 

Shell  very  slender  and  long,  the  length  about  four  times  the  greatest 
diameter;  lateral  outlines  straight.  White,  glossy,  slightly  marked 
with  growth-lines.  Sculpture  of  three  spiral  grooves  on  each  whorl,  the 
lowest  one  at  the  suture  below,  the  other  grooves  defining  three  nearly 
flat  spaces,  the  upper  one  narrowest,  lower  widest.  Last  whorl  with 
the  third  groove  at  the  periphery,  the  base  convex,  very  minutely  and 
closely  striate  spirally.  Whorls  13,  besides  the  elevated  planorboid 
nucleus  whi'jh  stands  on  edge  at  the  summit.     Suture  channelled. 

length  9.5,  diam.  2.3  mm.;  length  of  ajx^rture  2.1  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,977,  A.  N.  8.  P.,  from  No.  1,005  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  must  stand  near  Cingulina  japanica  Clessin,"  but  agrees 
with  neither  the  description  nor  figure.  Clessin  states  that  his  species 
has  a  single  line  naming  below  the  suture,  the  rest  of  the  whorl  being 
smooth,  but  he  figures  two  more  spiral  lines;  and  the  last  whorl,  which 
he  says  is  subangular  below,  the  base  smooth ,  is  figured  with  5  spiral 
lines.  The  proportions,  11  x  1.9  mm.,  are  more  slender  than  T,  tria- 
rata. One  becomes  accustomed  to  such  discrepancies  in  Clessin's 
work.     His  ideals  of  descriptive  zoolog\'  arc  not  lofty. 

TURBINID.ffl. 
CoUonia  roBa  n.  sp.    PI.  VI,  fig.  53. 

Shell  obliquely  globose-turbinate.  narrowly  umbilicate,  rose-red, 
with  two  apical  whorls  yellow.  Sculpture  of  somewhat  unequal  spiral 
cords,  about  as  wide  as  their  intervals,  and  25  to  27  in  numl)er  on  the 
last  whorl.  Several  of  the  cords,  at  unequal  intervals,  arc  slightly  larger 
than  the  others,  and  all  are  nearly  smooth  except  near  the  suture  and 
umbiUcus,  where  there  are  short  radial  folds.  Spire  short,  conic. 
WTiorls  about  4,  convex.  Aperturc  but  slightly  oblique,  circular,  white, 
smooth  and  pearly  within.  Inner  margin  of  the  peristome  thick  and 
white.     A  slightly  sinuoas  cord  ascends  almost  vertically  into  the 

»*  Conchylien  Cabinet,  Eulimidce,  p.  223,  PL  36,  fig.  3. 
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umbilicus,  on  the  side  opposite  the  aperture.  The  margin  of  the 
umbiHcus  is  more  or  less  distinctly  crenulate. 

Alt.  5.5,  diam.  6  mm. 

Tanabe,  Kii.  Types  No.  85,992,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,457  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection.    Also  from  Tokyo  Bay. 

In  some  of  the  specimens,  especially  those  not  quit-e  mature,  there  is 
some  white  mottling  in  the  peripheral  region,  and  a  white  area  around 
the  umbilicus.  The  specimens  from  Tokyo  Bay  which  I  provisionally 
refer  to  this  species  want  the  subsutural  and  umbilical  plication. 

PHASIANEIililDiE. 
PhaiianeUa  tristiB  Pils.    PI.  VI,  fig.  64. 

NautUus,  XVII,  69  (October,  1903). 

Rishiri,  Kitami. 

TBO0HID.iE. 
Troohnt  hirasei  n.  sp.    PI.  V,  figs.  52, 52a. 

Shell  imperforate,  pyramidal,  with  the  outlines  sUghtly  convex  below 
and  noticeably  concave  along  the  upper  half  of  the  spire;  base  fiat. 
White,  with  bold  radial  stripes  of  blood-red  or  purplish-red  on  the  later 
whorls,  the  spire  very  minutely  and  copiously  speckled  with  olive-green 
and  red,  the  latter  color  predominating  on  the  spiral  cords.  Base 
whitish,  tessellated  with  blood-red  oblong  spots  on  the  spiral  cords. 
The  upper  half  of  the  spire  is  sculptured  with  short  obliquely  vertical 
waves  on  the  lower  third  of  each  whorl,  terminating  in  nodes  above 
the  suture;  above  these  waves  there  are  several  low,  weakly  grano?s'> 
spiral  cords.  The  waves  gradually  diminish  on  the  penultimate 
whorl  and  are  nearly  obsolete  on  the  last,  and  the  spiral  cords  increase 
in  number  and  strength.  The  periphery  is  acutely  angular  in  front 
but  in  fully  adult  shells  becomes  blunt  behind  the  Hp.  The  fiat 
base  is  sculptured  with  about  12  very  low  and  smoothish  circular  cords. 
The  aperture  is  smooth  and  silvery  within.  The  columella  bears  an 
acute  lobe  above,  separated  from  the  base  by  a  deep  incision,  and  it 
terminates  below  in  an  oblong,  whitish  tubercle.  The  umbilical 
region  is  pearly  as  usual. 

Alt.  50,  diam.  45  mm. 

Tanal)e,  Kii.  Types  No.  82,104,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,295  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection. 

Trockus  hirasei  differs  from  T.  conus  Gm."  in  its  wider  base,  acutely 


^*  The  synonymy  of  this  species,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  non-binomial 

name  given  by  Chemnitz,  is  as  follows: 

Trochus  conus  Gmel.,  Syst.  Nat.  (13),  p.  3,569  (1790),  based  upon 

Trochus  acutangulus,  etc.,  Chemnitz,  Conchyl.  Cab.,  V,  p.  81,  Fl.  167,  fig).  1,610 

(1781). 
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angular  periphery  and  flat  lower  surface.  It  holds  a  relation  toward 
T.  conus  somewhat  similar  to  that  existing  between  T.  maxivms  Koch 
and  T.  niloiicua  L. 

This  form  seems  to  be  identical  with  T,  iurria  PhiUppi,  Zeitachr.  /. 
Malak.y  1846,  p.  102  (preoc.)  =  T.  alius  Phil.,  Conchyl  Cab.,  p.  217,  PI. 
32,  fig.  7  (not  of  Perry,  1811).  The  habitat  of  Philippi's  species  was 
imknown,  but  Dunker  has  reported  it  from  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 

Four  recent  species  of  the  typical  section  of  Trochus  are  now  known: 
T.  nUoticuSf  T,  maximus,  T,  conns  and  T.  hirasei, 

CUoroitoxna  mgatam  Gld. 

Gld.,  Otia  Conch.,  p.  158. 

C.  turbinatum  A.  Ad.,  Pilsbry,  Catal.  Mar.  Moll.  Jap.,  p.  94,  PI.  6,  figs.  9,  10. 
Not  of  A.  Adams. 

I  formerly  figured  this  under  the  erroneous  name  C  turbtnatum,  but 
Adams  described  that  species  as  umbilicate,  while  this  is  imperforate. 
The  figures  cited  above  are  from  specimens  from  Hakodate,  the  type 
locality.  The  species  extends  down  the  ocean  coast  of  Nippon  to 
Sagami  Bay,  where  it  has  been  found  at  Hayama,  near  Kamakura,  by 
Miss  A.  C.  Hartshome. 

Chloroitoxna  mgatum  lublnvif  n.  lubvp.    PI.  V,  fig.  50. 

Shell  imperforate  but  with  a  rather  deep  pit  in  the  place  of  the  filled 
umbilicus,  shaped  like  C  rugaium  or  more  depressed,  slate-black  or 
purplish-black.  Upper  surface  free  from  oblique  corrugation^  or  with 
it  only  weakly  indicated  in  places.  Base  weakly  sculptured  with  low 
spiral  cords.  Axial  callous  white,  or  sometimes  green-tinted  and  \iith 
an  orange  outer  border. 

Alt.  21,  diam.  26  mm.  (Kamoito,  Teshio). 

Alt.  26,  diam.  32  nmi.  (Afim,  Teshio). 

Kamoito  and  Afun,  Teshio,  in  Yesso,  the  types  No.  80,388, 
A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  the  former  place. 

Glanonlui  hiienensii  var.  frateronlui  n.  v.    PI.  VI,  fig.  54. 

The  shell  is  trochiform  with  flattened  base,  straightly  conic  spire 
and  rounded  periphery.  On  a  nearly  white  ground  it  is  radially  macu- 
late with  brown  on  the  upper  surface,  with  smaller  spots  interposed 
between  the  others  at  the  peripheral  region.  The  base  has  paler  small 
spots  on  the  ribs,  sometimes  partially  arranged  in  radial  stripes.  The 
apical  1 J  whorls  are  uniform,  the  next  whorl  irregularly  dotted  with 
pink  on  a  pale  buff-brown  ground.  The  5^  or  6  whorls  are  convex  and 
parted  by  a  narrow,  deep  suture. 

Trochus  alius  Perr>',  Conchology,  PI.  47,  fie.  3  (1811). 

Trochus  elalus  Lamarck,  An.  sans  Vert.,  VII,  p.  21  (1822). 

Trochus  senalarius  Philippi,  Conchyl.  Cab.,  Trochus,  p.  324,  PI.  46,  fig.  7. 
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The  sculpture  is  of  closely  beaded  spiral  cords,  of  which  there  are 
five  on  the  penultimate  and  next  earlier  whorls,  the  upper  three  small, 
the  lower  two  much  larger  and  wider  spaced.  On  the  last  whorl  there 
is  a  group  of  three  large  cords  in  the  peripheral  region,  three  smaller 
ones  above  them;  the  intervals  being  densely  obliquely  striate,  with 
no  trace  of  spiral  striae  or  secondary  threads.  The  base,  which  is  slightly 
convex,  has  eight  subequal  spirals,  which  arc  smaller  and  less  deeply 
cut  into  beads  than  those  above  them.  The  intervals  throughout  are 
about  equal  in  width  to  the  adjacent  spiral  cords. 

The  aperture  is  very  oblique,  sulcate  within,  with  8  to  10  lirse,  the 
bevelled  edge  fluted.  The  oblique  columella  has  a  low  nodule  above 
and  a  strong  tooth  at  the  base.  Its  edge  is  flanged  outwardly.  The 
rather  narrow  umbilicus  is  guarded  by  about  four  teeth. 

Alt.  5.3,  diam.  5.8  mm. 

Alt.  4.5,  diam.  4.5  mm. 

Riukiu.  Types  No.  85,980,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,451  of  Mr. 
Hirasc's  collection. 

This  form  is  closely  related  to  C.  hizenensis  Pils.  from  Hirado,  Hizen, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  smaller  size,  different  coloration 
and  the  splitting  of  the  subsutural  bead-cord  into  two. 

Clanoulus  gemmulifer  paUidnt  PUi.    Pi.  VI,  6g.  63. 
Nautilus,  XVII,  71  (October,  1903). 

Kashiwajima,  Tosa. 

Oibbula  vittata  Pile.    PI.  VI,  fig.  69. 

Nautilus,  XVII,  69  (October,  1903). 

Riukiu  Island. 

Oibbula  inoamata  PiU.    PI.  VI,  fig.  62. 
NautUus,  XVII,  70. 

Kumihama,  Tango. 

Xonilea  (BoBsiteria)  nuoleoluB  PUb.    PI.  VI.  figs.  58.  5Sa. 
Nautilus,  XVII,  70. 

Euohelui  liBohkei  n.  sp.    PI.  VI,  fig.  55. 

The  shell  is  globose  with  conic  spire  and  narrow  umbilicus,  moder- 
ately solid,  and  of  a  uniform  purple-brown  color.  There  are  about  5 
convex  whorls  parted  by  a  narrow  channelled  suture. 

The  sculpture  is  of  closely  beaded  spiral  cords  parted  by  intervals 
of  about  their  own  width.  On  the  last  w^horl  there  are  11  of  these 
primary  cords,  with,  in  full-grown  shells,  a  small  secondary  cord  in 
each  interval.  The  earliest  sculptured  whorl  has  three  large  cords, 
this  number  being  soon  doubled  by  intercalation  of  new  ones.  The 
intervals  are  more  or  less  strongly  latticed  across  by  threads  continuous 
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with  the  beads  on  the  spirals.  The  round,  obUque  aperture  is  closely 
Urate  within.  The  columella  is  noticeably  concave,  and  bears  a  weak 
tooth  below.     The  narrow  umbiUcus  is  bounded  by  a  white  cord. 

■ 

Alt.  7.5,  diam.  6.5  mm. 

Hachijo-jima,  Izu.  Types  No.  85,979,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,395  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species,  in  form  and  sculpture,  is  much  like  E.  atratus  (Gm.)  on 
a  diminutive  scale,  but  the  columellar  tooth  is  far  weaker.  E,  ruber 
A.  Ad.,  E,  gemmatus  (Gld).  and  other  small  granose  species  also  have 
a  much  stronger  columellar  tooth. 

Eaohelus  haohijoexiiis  n.  sp.    PI.  VI,  fig.  56. 

Shell  globose,  with  short  spire  and  narrow  umbilicus;  spirally 
granose-lirate ;  coral-red,  sparsely  dotted  with  darker  red,  usually  on 
alternate  spirals  above  and  on  all  the  basal  spirals.  Whorls  4,  convex, 
the  first  1  smooth. 

Sculptiu^  of  crowded,  closely  granose  or  beaded  spirals,  12  or  13 
in  number  and  subequal  on  the  last  whorl,  the  granules  weakly 
connected  across  the  intervals.  On  the  penultimate  whorl  the  spirals 
usually  alternate  in  size,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  shells  where  they 
increase  in  number  by  intercalation.  The  subcircular,  oblique  aper- 
ture is  smooth  or  at  least  not  distinctly  sulcate  inside.  The  columella 
is  slightly  concave  and  terminates  in  a  very  weak  tubercle.  The 
umbilicus  is  bounded  by  a  white  rib. 

Alt.  4,  diam.  4.5  mm. 

Hachijojima,  Izu.  Types  No.  85,978,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,3966 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  small  red  species  has  an  unusually  weak  columellar  tubercle. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  closely  related  form. 

Euohelui  (Hyboohelnf )  oanoellatiiB  orientalif  n.  subsp.    PL  VI,  figs.  57,  57a. 

Shell  similar  to  E.  canceUatus  of  South  Africa  in  form,  but  differing 
in  having  more  large  spiral  cords,  10  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  whorl, 
each  interval  bisected  by  a  small  thread.  Near  the  end  of  the  whorl 
some  of  these  threads  become  nearly  as  large  as  the  primary  cords,  and 
minute  threads  of  a  third  order  appear  in  some  of  the  intervals.  In 
E.  canceUatus  there  ai*e  only  8  primary  cords  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  whorl,  the  intervening  threads  are  much  larger,  and  additional 
threads  are  intercalated  sooner  and  more  numerously.  The  pits 
produced  by  oblique  riblets  are  much  narrower  in  orientalise  the  upper 
series  in  each  pair  of  intervals  are  usually  subdivided,  while  in  E. 
canceUatus  the  pits  are  regular  and  uniform. 

Alt.  13,  diam.  15  mm. 
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Kashiwajima,  Tosa.  Type  No.  85,954,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,475 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

SIPHONAimDiE. 
BiphonarU  rabatra  n.  ip.    PI.  YI,  figs.  61.  61a,  616. 

Shell  [oval,  thin,  with  subcentral  apex,  nearly  straight  slopes  and 
strongly  projecting  "siphon."  Dark  ashy-brown  where  eroded  in 
the  middle,  blackish  around  the  border,  and  gray  or  banded  with  black 
in  the  intervening  zone;  the  interior  intense  black-brown  with  short 
white  marks  at  the  terminations  of  the  ribs.  Sculpture  of  numerous 
rather  coarse,  unequally  spaced  radial  ribs,  projecting  at  the  edge,  with 
much  finer  radial  threads  between  them,  several  in  each  interval. 
The  siphonal  groove  usually  continues  weakly  past  the  apex  of  the 
cavity,  its  end  curving  forward. 

Length  16-17,  width  13-14.5,  alt.  4  mm. 

Chichijima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  86,132,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,482  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

S,  atra,  of  the  South  Pacific,  is  a  much  heavier  and  larger  shell,  more 
strongly  serrate  at  the  edge.  S.  amara  Nutt.  is  a  higher  species,  with 
the  siphonal  projection  less  conspicuous. 

Biphonaria  rnouana  n.  ip.    PI.  VI.  figs.  60.  60a.  606. 

Shell  small,  thin,  steeply  conic,  with  subcentral  summit.  The  apex 
is  brown,  smooth  and  glossy,  Crepidula-sh&ped,  the  tip  curving  back- 
ward and  to  the  left.  The  sculpture  is  of  20  to  25  imequal  rounded 
radial  ribs,  of  which  about  half  do  not  extend  to  the  apex.  The  ribs 
are  whitish-gray,  the  intervals  generally  dusky.  The  ribs  irregularly 
denticulate  the  margin.  The  siphonal  rib  projects  moderately,  and 
shows  a  rather  faintly  impressed  line  along  it«  ridge.  The  interior 
is  deep-brown  or  even  black-brown  within  the  muscle-impression,  and 
usually  striped  with  brown  to  or  nearly  to  the  edge,  between  the 
white  rib  rays. 

Length  8,  width  6.5  to  7,  alt.  3.3  mm. 

Length  8.5,  width  7,  alt.  4  mm. 

Riukiu  Island.  Types  No.  86,131,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,364  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  small  form  is  unlike  any  of  the  region,  and  seems  fairly  constant 
in  a  number  of  specimens. 

TOBNATINID.S:. 
Tomatixia  iniignis  n.  sp.   PI.  V.  figs.  49.  49a. 

Shell  cylindric,  white,  marked  with  slight  growlh-lines  only.  Spire 
rather  long  and  slender;  whorls  4  after  the  up-tilted  nucleus,  verij 
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conveXy  the  suture  deep  but  not  in  the  least  channelled,  the  shoulder  of 
the  last  wRorl  rounded.  Aperture  of  the  usual  shape,  the  thin  outer 
lip  arched  forward  in  the  middle,  moderately  retracted  above.  Colu- 
mella concave,  with  a  very  inconspicuous  fold  above. 

I^ength  4.7,  diam.  2  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  85,984.  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,271a  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  a  channel  at  the  sutiu^. 

Tomatixia  deoorata  n.  sp.    PI.  V,  fig.  51. 

Shell  straightly  cylindric,  white  under  a  pale  yellow  cuticle,  which 
is  closely  decorated  with  red-brown  spiral  lines;  sculptured  with 
slight  growth-lines  only.  Spire  short.  Postnuclear  whorls  about  3^, 
parted  by  a  deeply  channelled  suture,  which  does  not  descend  much 
except  at  the  last  whorl.  Aperture  of  the  usual  shape,  the  outer  lip 
moderately  arched  forward  in  the  middle  and  retracted  above,  deeply 
slit  at  the  suture.  Columella  callous,  flattened,  slightly  concave,  with 
a  low  fold  above. 

I^ength  6.8,  diam.  3.9  mm. 

Hirado,  ffizen.  Types  No.  85,985,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,235  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Readily  known  by  the  brown  lineolation  and  short  spire  when  in 
good  condition;  but  the  color  is  solely  cuticular.  No  similar  species 
has  been  reported  from  the  northwest  Pacific. 
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8TTTDIE8  IK  THE  OETHOPTEBOUS  FAXILT  PHA8MIDX. 

BY   JAMES   A.    G.   REHN. 

The  material  treated  in  the  following  pages  is  almost  wholly  from  the 
collections  of  the  Academy,  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

The  localities  represented  by  large  series  are  as  follows: 

Costa  Rica  (various  localities).  Schild  and  Burgdorf  collection. 
[U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Mombasa,  East  Africa.     [Collection  of  Morgan  Hebard.] 

South  Africa.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 

Trong,  Lower  Siam.     Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Goenong  Soegi,  Siunatra.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hillor. 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 

Obi,  Moluccas.    [Collection  of  Morgan  Hebard.] 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  William  H.  Ashmead,  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  Mr.  Hebard  for  many  kindnesses  rendered  diuing  the 
preparation  of  this  and  other  papers. 

Subfamily  LONCHODIN.E. 

Genus  MYEOKIDES  St&l. 
1875.    Myronides  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  8  and  63. 

Included  M,  pfeifferce  (Westwood)  and  M.  kaupii  Still,  of  which  the 
former  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Myronidei  aihxneadi  n.  sp. 

Type.— c? ;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (W.  L.  Abbott.)  [Cat.  No.  6,974, 
U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  related  to  M,  fUum  Sharp*  from  New  Britain,  but  readily 
separated  by  the  absence  of  pronounced  cephaUc  and  metathoracic 
tubercles,  the  comparatively  greater  length  of  the  limbs,  and  the  single 
tooth  on  the  apical  portion  of  the  femora. 

I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  very  distinct  species  to  my  friend. 
Dr.  William  H.  Ashmead,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  as 
a  token  of  personal  esteem  and  regard  for  his  pronounced  scientific 
ability. 

"nVilleys  Zoological  ResulU,  Part  I.  p.  81,  H.  VII,  fig.  1. 
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Form  very  slender.  Head  moderately  elongate,  subequal;  eyes 
subovate,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  head;  antennae  with  the 
basal  joint  longer  than  broad,  depressed,  subequal  in  width.  Prono- 
tum  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Mesonotum  very  elongate,  su|>- 
equal,  surface  with  but  few  small  tubercles.  Metanotum  (with  median 
segment)  not  quite  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum;  median 
segment  about  two-fifths  the  metathoracic  length.  Abdomen  slender, 
elongate,  exceeding  the  thoracic  segments  in  length;  ninth  dorsal  seg- 
ment tectate,  compressed,  apex  very  deeply  and  narrowly  emarginate; 
supra-anal  plate  not  visible;  cerci  of  moderate  length,  subequal,  in- 
curved ;  subgenital  plate  short,  not  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the 
supra-anal,  apex  very  broadly  and  evenly  rounded.  Limbs  very  slen- 
der, the  anterior  and  posterior  pair  subequal  in  length,  median  pair 
shorter.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  pronotum,  mesonotum  and 
metanotum  (without  median  segment)  in  length,  depressed,  rectangular 
in  section,  supplied  with  a  median  subbasal  dentiform  process  on  the 
inferior  surface;  tibiae  very  sUghtly  exceeding  the  femora  in  length, 
subtrigonal  in  section ;  metatarsi  about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal 
joints  in  length.  Median  femora  slightly  exceeding  the  mesonotum  in 
length,  subtrigonal  in  section,  inferior  surface  with  a  median  subbasal 
process  as  on  the  anterior  femora,  genicular  lobes  acute;  tibiae  very 
slightly  exceeding  the  femora  in  length,  subtrigonal  in  section.  Pos- 
terior femora  slightly  exceeding  the  middle  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment,'  sectionally  subquadrate,  the  usual  subbasal  process  present; 
tibiae  exceeding  the  femora  by  about  the  length  of  the  median  segment, 
sectionally  subtrigonal ;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints 
in  length. 

General  color  dull  brownish-green,  becoming  rather  pale  green  on 
the  limbs;  head,  antennae,  pronotum,  under  surface  of  the  abdominal 
segments,  and  the  genicular  regions  very  dull  obscure  claret.  Pu- 
bescence on  the  tarsal  joints  golden  yellow. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 71     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 16.5 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment) 9 

length  of  abdomen, 38.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 23.5 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 25.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 16.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 23 

'  Not  including  the  median  segment. 
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Two  additional  male  specimens  have  been  examined,  one  a  topo- 
tj-pe,  the  other  from  Khow  Sai  Dow,  Trong,  1,000  feet  elevation,  taken 
in  1899. 

Xfronidei  pomi  (Westwood)? 

1859.     Lonchodes  Porus  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  42, 
PI.  VII,  fig.  9.    [East  Indies.] 

One  female;  Khow  Sai  Dow,  Trong,  Lower  Siam,  1,000 feet.  Janu- 
ar>'-February,  1899.    (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

While  the  female  of  this  species  has  never  been  described,  the  present 
specimen  is  in  such  condition  that  the  more  important  characters 
cannot  be  critically  examined.  For  this  reason  some  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  determination. 

Genua  PHBAOBTES  St&I. 
1875.    Phraortea  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  8  and  64. 
Type. — Phasma  elongatn  Thunberg. 

Phraortei  mikado  n.  sp. 
Type. —  ?  ;  Yokohama,  Japan.     (Loomis.)     [A.  N.  Caudell.] 
Allied  to  P.  dongatus  (Thunberg)  {  =  Phasma  niponense  De  Haan), 
but  differing  in  the  character  of  the  lamellar  expansions  on  the  median 
and  posterior  femora,  the  carination  of  the  anterior  femora,  and  the 
non-gibbous  sixth  abdominal  segment. 

Form  slender,  elongate.  Head  moderately  long,  considerably  wider 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly;  eyes  circular,  moderately  prominent ;  occi- 
put bearing  a  pair  of  acute  conical  spines,  equal  in  height  to  the  depth 
of  the  eye.  Pronotum  rectangular,  longer  than  broad,  surface  with 
slightly  marked  longitudinal  and  transverse  depressions.  Meso- 
notum  over  four  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  subequal  except 
posteriorly,  median  longitudinal  depression  well  marked.  Metanotum 
(with  median  segment)  about  four-fifths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum, 
subequal  except  for  the  gradually  expanded  posterior  portion,  median 
segment  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  metanotum  alone.  Abdo- 
men considerably  exceeding  the  head  and  thoracic  segments  in  length, 
the  greatest  width  being  at  the  third  and  fourth  segments;  ninth  dor- 
sal segment  tectate,  carinate,  lateral  margins  sinuate,  the  apex  with  a 
median  triangular  emargination  which  exposes  the  truncate  extremity 
of  the  tectate  and  carinate  supra-anal  plate;  subgenital  plate  scoop- 
shaped,  compressed,  carinate.  Limbs  very  slender,  the  anterior  pair 
exceeding  the  others  in  length.  Anterior  femora  exceeding,  by  more 
than  the  length  of  the  median  segment,  the  combined  length  of  the 
head,  pronotum  and  mesonotum,  subtrigonal  in  section,  superior  ex- 
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ternal  and  inferior  margin  sparsely  serrulate,  lower  surface  with  a 
carina  which  is  internal  proximally  but  median  distally ;  tibise  exceed- 
ing the  length  of  the  femora  by  over  the  length  of  the  head,  pentagonal 
in  section.  Median  femora  comparatively  short,  not  quite  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  subtrigonal  in  section,  the  superior 
surface  narrowly  flattened,  lower  margins  slightly  expanded  basally 
and  provided  with  several  dentiform  serrations,  lower  surface  with  the 
weak  median  carina  elevated  apically  and  bearing  several  rather 
slight  dentiform  processes,  genicular  lobes  acute.  Posterior  femora 
considerably  exceeding  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length, 
general  structiu'e  identical  with  that  of  the  median  femora  except 
that  the  external  inferior  margin  alone  is  expanded  and  developed  into 
but  one  dentiform  serration;  tibise  slightly  exceeding  the  femora  in 
length,  pentagonal  in  section,  median  inferior  carina  evenly  elevated 
in  the  proximal  portion. 

General  color  greenish-bro\Mi,  paler  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

Measurements. 

Total  length,  ....  * 104.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 3.5 

Length  of  mesonotum 21 

length  of  metanotum( with  m((lian  segment) 17 

l-icngth  of  abdomen,      .     . 57 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 32 

Ijength  of  anterior  tibise, 38 

r^ength  of  median  femora, 20 

length  of  posterior  femora, 25.5 

Genus  DIXIPPUS  St&l. 
1875.    Dixijypua  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  9  and  66. 

Included  craivangensis  (Haan),  nodosus  (Haan),  and  uniformis 
(Westwood),  of  which  the  first  may  be  selected  as  the  type. 

Dizippiu  lumatranui  (Haan). 

1842.    P\hasma\  sumatranum  Haan,  Natuur.  Gesch.  Neder.  Overzeesche 
Bczttt.,  Plaaten,  tab.  13,  fig.  6.    [Batang  Singalang,  Sumatra.] 

One  male;  Goenong  Soegi,  Lampong,  Sumatra.  (A.  C.  Harrison, 
Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.)    [A.  N.  S.  PhUa.] 

As  Earby  has  shown,*  this  form  is  no  doubt  distinct  from  nodosus, 
with  which  Haan  confused  it  in  his  text,  after  having  separated  and 
appUed  a  name  to  it  on  his  plate.  Kirby's  male  specimen  and  the  one 
before  me  carry  out  the  characters  of  the  female  figured  by  Haan,  and 


'  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  zool.  ser.,  VI,  2d  ser.,  pp.  458,  459. 
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accordingly  prove  that  the  very  different  looking  nodosus  is  something 
quite  distinct. 

The  male  specimens  from  Baram,  North  Borneo  examined  by  Kirby, 
may  prove  to  be  a  closely  allied  but  distinct  species,  as  the  measure- 
ments given  are  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Sumatran  individual 
examined.  The  dimensions  of  the  Goenong  Soegi  specimen  are  as 
follows : 

Total  length, .     .  66     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 2.7 

Length  of  mesonotum, 16 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment) 13 

Length  of  abdomen, 33 

Length  of  anterior  femora  (approximately) 13 

length  of  anterior  tibiae, 12 

Length  of  median  femora, 9       *' 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 11 


a 


(' 


Dixippui  uniformii  (Wettwood). 

1848.     Phasma  (Lonchodes)  uniforme  Westwood,  Cabinet  Orient.  Entoni., 
PI.  XXXIX.  fig.  3.    [Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Malacca.] 

One  male;  Khow  Sai  Dow,  Trong,  Lower  Siam,  1,000  feet  elevation. 
January-February,  1899.     (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  specimen  has  the  mesothorax  and  the  metathorax  each  with  a 
broad  median  transverse  band  of  rich  grass  green. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  is  supposed  to  cover  ^lalacca, 
Sarawak  and  Amboina  or  Ceram. 

Genus  CABAU8IU8  St&l. 
1875.     Carausius  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  8  and  64. 

Included  C.  strumosus  and  C,  macer  Stdl,  of  which  the  former  may 
be  considered  the  type. 

Carauiiui  braoatni  n.  tp. 

Type.— 9  ;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [Cat.  No. 
6,979,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  not  closely  allied  to  any  of  the  previously  known  species 
of  the  genus. 

Size  rather  large;  form  elongate,  subequal;  surface  of  the  head 
and  body  nodulose.  Head  subequal  in  width;  interspace  between 
the  eyes  bearing  a  transverse  fold,  which  is  crossed  by  a  slight 
median  longitudinal  sulcus,  and  developed  into  slight  elevations 
laterally;  posterior  part  of  the  head  with  four  slight  transversely  dis- 
posed tubercles;  eyes  circular,  moderately  prominent;  antennae  with 
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the  first  joint  depressed,  elongate-ovate  in  outline,  second  joint  raonili- 
form  and  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  first.  Pronotum  about  a 
third  again  as  long  as  broad;  posterior  margin  arcuate;  median  trans- 
verse sulcus  arcuate,  longitudinal  sulcus  much  less  distinct.  Meso- 
notum  about  four  and  one-half  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  sub- 
equal  in  width  (except  at  the  posterior  articular  portion).  Metanotum 
(with  median  segment)  about  twice  the  length  of  the  head  and  pro- 
notum; median  segment  equal  to  one-half  of  the  metanotum  alone. 
Abdomen  exceeding  the  head  and  thoracic  segments  in  length,  subequal 
in  width,  apical  segments  with  a  median  longitudinal  carina,  which 
become  more  distinct  as  the  apex  is  approached;  ninth  dorsal  segment 
apparently  tectate  in  life/  apex  sUghtly  sinuate;  supra-anal  plate 
produced,  acuminate,  tectate,  the  apex  triangularly  emarginate;  sub- 
genital  plate  rugulose,  carinate,  apex  with  a  distinct  finger-like  median 
process.  Limbs  of  moderate  length,  all  compressed,  the  anterior  pair 
exceeding  the  others  in  size.  Anterior  femora  sUghtly  over  twice  the 
length  of  the  head  and  pronotum,  compressed  trigonal  in  section,  each 
margin  with  a  foliaceous  carinate  ridge,  lower  surface  with  the  median 
carina  prominent  proximally,  and  bearing  several  dentiform  serrations 
distally;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length,  strongly  compressed,  the 
dorsal  portion  bearing  a  marked  foliaceous  ridge,  inferior  surface 
widely  and  deeply  sulcate;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal 
joints  in  length,  superior  portion  strongly  cristate;  remaining  tarsal 
joints  small,  the  apical  one  equal  to  the  second  and  third  in  length. 
Median  femora  equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mesonotum, 
compressed,  dorsal  portion  strongly  carinate;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora 
in  length,  pentagonal  in  section,  external  inferior  carina  with  a  basal 
arcuate  expansion;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
tarsal  joints  together,  dorsal  surface  not  expanded.  Posterior  femora 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  compressed,  dorsal  aspect 
carinate,  genicular  lobes  subacuminate,  internal  inferior  carina  api- 
cally  expanded  and  bearing  three  distinct  teeth;  tibiae  equal  to  the 
metanotum  and  median  segment  in  length,  pentagonal  in  section,  dor- 
sal surface  sulcate,  basal  portion  of  the  inferior  median  and  the  apical 
portion  of  the  dorsal  carina  roundly  expanded ;  metatarsi  but  slightly 
longer  than  the  terminal  tarsal  joint,  dorsal  surface  not  crested. 

General  color  red-brown,  becoming  dull  umber  on  the  limbs  and 
ashy-brown  on  the  head. 

*  Distorted  in  the  dried  specimen. 
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Mea^uremenia, 

Total  length, 125.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 6       " 

Length  of  mesonotum, 28       " 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment), 22       " 

length  of  abdomen, 65       '* 

length  of  anterior  femora, 24 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 24.2 

Length  of  median  femora, 18 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 20 

Carauiini  mamxnatui  n.  sp. 

Type. —  ?  ;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  presented  by 
Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

This  new  and  interesting  form  exhibits  some  relationship  with  C. 
mercurius  St&l,*  from  an  unknown  locality,  but  differs  in  the  form  of 
the  apical  segments  of  the  abdomen  and  the  character  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  anterior  tibiae.  Kirby's  Dixippus  (?)  insnlaris^  from  Thurs- 
day Island  appears  to  be  related  to  the  new  form,  but  can  be  separated 
by  a  number  of  characters. 

Size  rather  large;  form  moderately  slender;  surface  evenly  rugulose. 
Head  slightly  contracted  posteriorly;  interocular  region  wnth  a  trans- 
verse ridge,  incised  centrally  and  laterally  developed  into  acute  erect 
dentiform  processes;  eyes  rather  small,  subovate;  tubercles  on  the 
posterior  half  of  the  head  arranged  in  distinct  longitudinal  series;  an- 
tennae not  quite  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  body,  the  basal  joint 
depressed,  subovate,  expanded,  second  joint  half  the  length  of  the  first. 
Pronotum  subequal  in  width,  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  sub- 
truncate,  transverse  median  sulcus  short.  Mesonotum  slightly  ex- 
panded posteriorly,  a  fine  median  carina  present  and  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  abdomen.  Metanotum  (with  median  seg- 
ment) equal  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  subequal  in 
width ;  median  segment  slightly  more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
metanotum  alone.  Abdomen  with  the  three  basal  segments  longi- 
tudinal, subequal  in  width;  fourth  segment  with  slight  lateral  expan- 
sions on  the  apical  half,  slightly  exceeding  the  basal  segments  in  width ; 
fifth  segment  strongly  expanded  and  moderately  inflated,  the  expansion 
greatest  on  the  apical  portion,  dorsal  siu-face  with  a  pair  of  median 
transversely  disposed  mammillate  tubercles ;  sixth  segment  equal  to  the 
first  in  width,  in  length  equal  to  the  fifth,  both  segments  being  some- 
what shorter  than  the  basal  ones;  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  segments 


*  Annales  Soc.  Entom.  Belg.,  Comp.-rend.,  XX,  p.  Ixxii. 

•  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  2d  ser,  zool.,  VI,  p.  460. 
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subequal  in  width,  tectate,  the  seventh  almost  equal  to  the  other  two  in 
length,  apical  margin  with  the  median  portion  truncate;  supra-anal 
plate  moderately  produced,  truncate,  rounded;  ccrci  very  short,  hardly 
visible ;  subgenital  opercule  equal  to  the  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate 
in  length,  compressed,  keeled,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  carina 
irregularly  dentate.  Anterior  femora  sUghtly  shorter  than  the  meso- 
notum  in  length,  compressed,  the  superior  margin  considerably  ex- 
panded basally  and  undulate,  inferior  external  margin  apically  with 
two  distinct  teeth,  external  genicular  lobes  acute;  anterior  tibise  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  femora,  compressed,  the  superior  margin  with  a 
continuous  foliaceous  expansion  which  develops  a  slight  premedian 
lobe ;  metatarsi  equal  in  length  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joint,  superiorly 
with  a  foliaceous  expansion  equal  in  height  to  that  on  the  tibise;  fifth 
tarsal  joint  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  second  to  fourth  inclusive. 
Median  femora  equal  to  the  metanotum  (with  median  segment)  in 
length,  slightly  compressed,  the  internal  inferior  margin  armed  apically 
with  two  dentiform  processes,  external  genicular  lobes  acute ;  median 
tibiae  shorter  than  the  femora  and  equal  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  abdomi- 
nal segments  in  length,  inferior  median  carina  with  a  low  basal  expan- 
sion, the  superior  carina  with  an  apical  buUate  expansion  of  about  equal 
height;  metatarsi  not  equal  to  the  length  of  the  remaining  joints, 
without  any  foliaceous  expansion;  fifth  tarsal  joint  shorter  than  the 
second  to  fourth  inclusive.  Posterior  femora  not  quite  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  third  abdominal  segment,  moderately  compressed,  sul- 
cate  above,  internal  genicular  lobes  acute,  lateral  inferior  margins 
armed  apically  with  two  spines,  those  on  the  internal  margin  prominent ; 
posterior  tibise  exceeding  the  femora  and  almost  equal  to  the  meso- 
notum  in  length,  median  inferior  carina  with  a  low  elongate  foliaceous 
expansion  at  the  extreme  base,  apex  with  a  buUate  expansion  similar 
to  the  median  tibise;  metatarsi  about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarssJ 
joints  in  length,  fifth  tarsal  joint  equal  to  the  second  and  third  in 
length. 

General  color  wood-brown,  finely  flecked  with  blackish,  becoming 
8emi-ochraceous  on  the  anterior  limbs  and  antennse,  the  latter  with 
regularly  disposed,  usually  incomplete  annuli  of  blackish. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 110    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 4,5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 24.5 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment) 17       " 

I/ength  of  median  segment, 7.5 
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Measurements. 

Ijcngth  of  abdomen, 59     mm. 

Length  of  anterior  femora 22 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 23 

Length  of  median  femora, 17       " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 19.5 


t( 


Carauiiui  obieniii  n.  sp. 

Type. —  9  ;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  presented  by 
Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

Allied  to  C.  mammaluSy  but  differing  in  the  non-nodose  fifth  ab- 
dominal segment,  the  absence  of  large  spines  in  the  head  and  foliaceous 
expansions  on  the  anterior  metatarsi. 

Size  medium;  form  elongate;  surface  irregulariy  granulose.  Head 
rather  short,  subequal  in  width;  interspace  between  the  eyes  with  a 
few  rather  large  granules,  but  no  distinct  spines;  eyes  moderately 
large,  circular;  antennae  not  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  body,  basal 
joint  rather  elongate,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  depressed,  second  joint 
not  quite  half  the  length  of  the  first.  Pronotum  longitudinal,  somewhat 
compressed  posteriorly;  anterior  margin  truncate,  posterior  broadly 
arcuate;  median  transverse  sulcus  short.  Mesonotum  slightly  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  a  median  longitudinal  carina  pres- 
ent and  continued  to  the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  Metanotum  (including 
median  segment)  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mesonotum ;  median  seg- 
ment two-thirds  the  length  of  the  metanotum  alone,  anterior  margin 
obtuse-angulate.  Abdomen  with  supplementary  lateral  carinae  in  the 
apical  portion;  five  basal  segments  longitudinal,  subequal  in  length; 
sixth  segment  slightly  shorter  than  the  fifth;  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
segments  together  about  equal  to  the  sixth  in  length,  subequal  in  width, 
tectate;  eighth  and  ninth  segments  transverse,  each  shorter  than  the 
somewhat  longitudinal  seventh;  supra-anal  plate  tectate,  carinate, 
the  apical  margin  rounded;  cerci  depressed,  broad,  subacuminate, 
not  equalling  the  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate  in  length;  subgenital 
opercule  cymbiform,  keeled,  of  moderate  size,  apex  subacuminate  but 
not  exceeding  the  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate,  the  median  carina  api- 
cally  undulate.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  five-sixths  the  length  of  the 
mesonotiun,  moderately  compressed,  superior  carina  slightly  expanded 
and  undulate  basally,  external  inferior  carina  bearing  two  preapical 
dentiform  processes;  anterior  i'lhisB  equal  in  length  to  the  femora, 
compressed,  superior  carina  developed  into  a  rather  low  even  lamellate 
ridge  which  di\4des  apically  and  encloses  a  comparatively  broad 
shallow  sulcus,  inferior  median  carina  developed  similar  to  the  superior 
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carina;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length,  but 
slightly  dilated  superiorly;. fifth  tarsal  joint  equal  to  the  second  to 
fourth  inclusive  in  length.  Median  femora  almost  equal  to  the  meta- 
notum  (with  median  segment)  in  length,  external  inferior  margin 
armed  apically  with  two  dentiform  processes;  median  tibiae  slightly 
shorter  than  the  femora,  apically  with  a  slight  tumidity,  the  inferior 
median  carina  with  a  low  triangular  basal  expansion;  metatarsi  not 
quite  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length,  not  dilated ;  fifth 
tarsal  joint  about  equal  to  the  second  to  fourth  joints  inclusive.  Pos- 
terior femora  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  third  abdominal  segment, 
slightly  compressed,  internal  inferior  margin  apically  with  two  denti- 
form processes,  internal  genicular  lobes  spiniform;  posterior  tibia* 
equal  to  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  slightly  tumid  at  the 
apex,  inferior  median  carina  with  a  low  triangular  basal  lobe ;  metatarsi 
equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length,  not  dilated ;  fifth  tarsal 
joint  equal  to  the  second  and  third  in  length. 

General  color  ochraceous-brown  streaked  with  wood-brown,  a  line 
of  the  latter  tint  following  the  central  line  of  the  body,  and  reinforced 
on  the  metanotum  and  abdomen  by  lateral  lines  of  the  same  tint. 
Antennse  ochraceous  with  usually  imperfect  annuli  of  blackish.  Limbs 
mottled  with  blackish-brown  on  the  anterior  pair,  and  rather  solid 
purplish-brown  on  the  posterior  pair. 

Measurements, 

Length  of  body, 83     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 19.2 

Length  of  metanotum  (including  median  segment),     .     .     .  13.5 

Length  of  median  segment, 6 

Length  of  abdomen, 44.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 17 

Length  of  anterior  tibise, 17 

Length[of  median  femora, 12.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 14.5 

SubfamUy  HETERONEMINiE  (BacunculiruB), 

Qtom  HE8PEB0PHA81IA  Rehn. 

1872.    Phantasis  Saussure,  Miss.  Scient.  Mexiq.  I'Ainer.  Cent.,  Orth.,  p.  188. 

(Not  of  Thomson,  1860.) 
1901.     Hesperophfmna  Rehn,  Canad.  Entom.,  XXXIII,  p.  271. 

Type. — By  selection,  Phasma  planidum  Westwood. 

Heiperophsima  planulnm  (Westwood). 

1859.    Phasma  planulum  Westwood,  Catol.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  34, 
Pi.  1,  fig.  7.     [San  Domingo.] 

One  female;  no  data.    [A,  X.  S.  Phila.» 
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G«nti8  CXB0Y8  Senrille.^ 
1839.     Ceroya  Serville,  OrthoptArea,  p.  262. 
Included  perfoliaius  Gray  and  muUispimmia  Ser\ille,  of  which  the 
former  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Ceroyi  bigiblmi  n.  sp. 
Type.— 9  ;  Nicaragua.  [Cat.  No.  6,973,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 
Apparently  closer  related  to  C.  rabdota  Westwood  than  to  any  other 
species  of  the  genus.  From  this  it  may  be  separated  by  the  spinose 
mesonotum,  the  comparatively  shorter  limbs,  the  absence  of  any  very 
marked  appendages  to  the  basal  abdominal  segments,  and  the  very 
different  character  of  the  apical  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

Size  medium;  form  rather  elongate;  surface  rugulose,  lobate  and 
spinulose.  Head  longitudinal;  occiput  with  a  pair  of  prominent  ear- 
like  processes,  the  extreme  posterior  margin  with  a  pair  of  blunt  spini- 
form  processes;  eyes  subspherical,  moderately  prominent;  antennae 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum,  basal  joint 
strongly  depressed.  Pronotum  slightly  longitudinal,  saddle-shaped; 
siu-face  strongly  tuberculate,  a  distinct  paired  series  extending  on  either 
side  of  the  faint  median  longitudinal  sulcus;  anterior  margin  with  a 
pair  of  medium  size,  rounded  tubercles;  posterior  margin  with  a  pair 
of  very  prominent  spinous  processes.  Mesonotum  about  four  times 
the  length  of  the  pronotum,  somewhat  constricted  anteriorly,  slightly 
expanded  centrally ;  median  portion  with  a  pair  of  low  transverse  carini- 
form  lobes;  posterior  margin  with  two  smaU  pairs  of  median  rounded 
lobes;  lateral  borders  with  a  row  of  low  rounded  fold-like  tubercles. 
Metanotum  (with  median  segment)  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  meso- 
notum, immediately  anterior  to  the  median  segment  two  low  rounded 
lobes  are  developed;  median  segment  very  small,  not  one-fifth  the 
length  of  the  whole  segment;  supra-coxal  region  of  the  metathoracic 
segment  margined  by  a  saw-like  series  of  rounded  lobules.  Abdomen 
slightly  exceeding  the  thorax  in  length,  the  six  basal  segments  all  trans- 
verse or  subtransverse,  each  segment  with  the  posterior  margin  with 
two  median  pairs  of  lobules;  sixth  dorsal  segment  depressed,  laterally 
suppUed  with  rounded  foUaceous  expansions;  seventh  and  eighth  seg- 
ments somewhat  compressed,  subcarinate,  the  posterior  margins  irregu- 
larly sinuate  and  serrate ;  ninth  segment  strongly  depressed  posteriorly, 
tuberculate,  apex  with  the  median  portion  sinuate;  supra-anal  plate 
produced,  convex,  apex  narrowly  rounded ;  subgenital  opercule  reaching 
slightly  beyond  the  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate,  longitudinally  striata*, 

'  St&Fs  Caulonia  (Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  p.  74,  187.5)  is  apparently 
nothing  more  than  a  synonym  of  Serville's  genus. 
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lateral  borders  emarginate,  apex  rectangulate.  Limbs  rather  short,  all 
lobate  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Anterior  fenmora  three  times  the 
length  of  the  pronotum,  basal  flexure  occupying  almost  half  the  entire 
femur,  superior  margin  with  an  apical  dentate  foliaceous  lobe;  tibisD 
about  equal  to  the  femora  in  length,  superior  margin  with  four  rounded 
lobes,  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  apex;  metatarsi  short,  exceeded  in 
length  by  the  terminal  tarsal  joint  and  about  equal  to  the  second  and 
third  together.  Median  femora  about  equal  to  the  anterior  femora  in 
length,  posterior  superior  margin  with  a  large  bidentate  apical  lobe  and 
several  smaller  ones  distributed  betwec»n  the  large  one  and  the  proximal 
extremity,  anterior  superior  margin  with  several  low  rounded  lobules, 
inferior  margins  with  several  low  lobules  and  a  median  bidentate  apical 
lobe;  tibia?  about  equal  to  the  femora  in  length,  the  superior  margin 
with  three  lobules  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  apex;  metatarsi  as  in 
the  anterior  limbs.  Posterior  femora  equal  to  the  four  basal  joints  of 
the  abdomen  in  length,  the  superior  margin  with  three  large  subpyrami- 
dal  lobes,  the  largest  being  bilobate  and  placed  at  the  distal  extremity, 
several  small  lobules  are  located  between  the  larger  lobes,  inferior 
margins  with  several  small  low  lobules,  the  apical  larger  than  any  of  the 
others  and  strongly  bilobate;  posterior  tibiae  exceeding  the  femora 
by  half  the  length  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  superior  surface 
with  three  rounded  lobules,  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  distal 
extremity;  metatarsi  as  in  the  anterior  limbs. 

General  color  brownish-black,  becoming  reddish-browTi  toward  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen ;  antennae  w4th  the  three  terminal  segments  pale 
ochraceous. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 78   mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 5.5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 22 

Length  of  metanotum  (including  median  segment),  .     .     .  9.5 

Length  of  median  segment, 1.9 

Txjngth  of  abdomen. 39 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 14.8 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 15.5 

Ix»ngth  of  median  femora 12.5 

I^ength  of  posterior  femora, IG 


Ik 
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There  is  a  small  female  specimen  from  Tucurrique,  Costa  Rica,  in 

the  U.  S.  National  Museum  collection,  which  resembles  very  much 

the  type  of  higihbus,    A  number  of  points  of  difference,  however,  exist . 

but  as  these  conditions  in  the  specimen  may  be  due  to  immaturity.  I 
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have  provisionally  determined  it  as  tliis  species.    The  following  is  a 
brief  diagnosis : 

Size  small;  form  somewhat  slenderer  than  in  the  type,  but  otherwise 
similar.  Head  with  the  auricular  appendages  very  prominent,  the 
margins  sinuate,  about  reaching  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head; 
eyes  ovate.  Mesonotum  with  the  median  processes  as  in  the  type,  but 
more  pronounced;  a  distinct  longitudinal  median  carina  developed. 
Metanotum  with  a  distinct  median  carina;  lateral  margins  with 
distinct  sinuous  carinae.  Abdomen  as  in  the  t^T^e,  but  all  of  the 
longitudinal  pUcae  exaggerated;  lateral  lobes  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
segment  not  difiFering  materially  from  that  of  the  other  specimen; 
seventh  dorsal  segment  about  equal  to  the  sixth  in  length,  tectate, 
strongly  carinate;  eighth  and  ninth  segments  subequal  in  length, 
supplied  with  a  number  of  sinuous  longitudinal  rugae,  the  eighth 
apically  suppUed  with  a  median  pair  of  low  rounded  lobes,  the  ninth 
with  the  apical  margin  truncate;  supra-anal  plate  moderately  pro- 
duced, rounded,  hirsute ;  cerci  very  short,  simple,  not  extending  beyond 
the  apical  margin  of  the  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment;  subgenital 
opercule  extending  slightly  beyond  the  apex  of  the  eighth  dorsal  seg- 
ment, carinate,  apex  rectangulate ;  terminal  ventral  segment  rectangu- 
late;  apex  narrowly  incised.     Limbs  as  in  the  type  but  stouter. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 46     mm. 

Length  of  pronotimi, 3.5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 12 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment), 6 

Length  of  median  segment, 2.1 

Length  of  abdomen, 2.3 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 9 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 8       ^^ 

Length  of  median  femora, 6.5    '* 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 9.5    *' 

Genus  DIAPHEBOMEBA  Gray. 
1835.     Diaplicromera  Gray,  Synops.  Phasm.,  pp.  13  and  IS. 
Type. — Diapheromera  sayi  Gray  =  Spectnun  femoratum  Say. 

Diapheromera  oaloarata  (Burmeister). 

1838.     B[actena]   (Bacuncidus)   calcarata  Burmeister,   Ilandb.   d.   Entom. 
II,  p.  566.     [Mexico.] 

Four  specimens,  two  males  and  two  females :  Alta  Mira,  Taniaulipa*^, 
Mexico,  June  28,  1903.  (M.  E.  Iloan:.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]  Guaymas. 
Sonora,  Mexico.     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
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The  male  of  this  species  is,  as  noted  by  Saussure,*  ahnost  identical 
with  that  of  D.  femorata,  but  the  female  can  readily  be  distinguished 
by  the  comparatively  robust  limbs  and  short  conoid  cerci.  The 
female  from  Alta  Mira  is  interesting,  as  it  possesses  two  short  spinous 
interocular  processes,  but  is  in  every  other  detail  perfectly  typical  of 
the  species.  The  male  from  Guaymas  has  the  right  anterior  limb 
aborted.    Saussure  has  recorded  this  species  from  near  Tampico. 

G«nui  8EKMYLE  SOL* 
1875.    Sermyle  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  23  and  76.   ■ 
Type. — Aa  restricted,^®  Acanthoderus  mexicanua  Saussure. 

Sermyle  phyiconia  n.  sp. 

Types. — c?  and  9  ;  Piedras  Negras,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burg- 
dorf.)    [Cat.  No.  6,975,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Allied  to  S,  mexicana  (Saussure),  but  dififering  in  the  female  in  the 
reduced  expansion  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  the  much  longer 
sixth,  and  the  less  compressed  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  segments.  As 
the  male  of  mexicana  has  been  imperfectly  described,  comparison  is 
hardly  possible.  From  S.  cetolvs  (Westwood)  it  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smaller  size  and  shorter  genital  opercule. 

6^ . — Size  medium ;  form  elongate ;  surface  subglabrous.  Head  rather 
elongate,  but  slightly  expanded  anteriorly;  interspace  between  the 
eyes  with  a  pair  of  erect  dentiform  tubercles;  eyes  subcircular,  de- 
cidedly prominent;  antcnnse  over  twice  the  length  of  the  anterior  fem- 
ora, basal  joint  depressed.  Pronotum  longitudinal,  over  half  again  as 
long  as  broad,  median  transverse  sulcus  deeply  impressed.  Mesonotmn 
slender,  two  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  head  and  pronotmn 
together,  subequal  (except  posteriorly),  rounded.  Metanotum  (wdth 
median  segment)  equal  to  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum, 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mesonotum  but  more  robust;  median  segment 
subquadrate,  equal  to  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  metanotum  alone. 
Abdomen  slender,  elongate,  all  segments  longitudinal;  seventh  seg- 
ment compressed,  but  apically  dilated ;  eighth  segment  slightly  longi- 
tudinal, apically  compressed,  practically  fused  wdth  the  seventh; 
ninth  segment  slightly  over  half  the  length  of  the  seventh,  bullate, 
moderately  expanded,  apical  margin  with  a  comparatively  deep  median 


^  Miss.  Scientifiq.  Mexiq.f  Orth.,  p.  165. 


p. 
teria 

No  such  foliaccous  lobes  are  developed  in  this  genus  as   are  found  in  true 

Sermyle, 

10  Vide  Caiidell,  Proc.  U.  S,  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVI,  p.  867. 
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emargination ;  cerci  very  slightly  incurv^ed,  apically  decurved,  internal 
inferior  margin  with  a  blunt  basal  tubercle,  surface  strongly  hirsute ;  first 
segment  of  the  genital  opcrcule  bearing  a  recurved  claw-like  process 
immediately  l>efore  the  apex;  second  segment  of  the  opercule  hastate. 
Limbs  slender,  without  distinct  foliaceous  expansions.  Anterior 
femora  half  again  as  long  as  the  mesonotum,  trigonal  in  section;  tibiae 
slightly  exceeding  the  femora  in  length,  quadrate  in  section ;  metatarsi 
considerably  exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length.  Medi- 
an femora  equal  in  length  to  the  mesonotum,  slightly  curved,  sub- 
quadrate  in  section,  genicular  lobes  triangular;  tibiae  equal  to  the 
femora  in  length,  compressed;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  equal  to  the  head,  pronotum  and  meso- 
notum in  length,  slightly  curved,  subquadrate  in  section ;  tibiae  slightly 
longer  than  the  femora;  metatarsi  slightly  longer  than  the  remaining 
tarsal  joints. 

General  color  greenish-brown;  limbs  annulate  with  pale  ochraceous. 

9. — Form  elongate,  moderately  robust ;  size  medium;  surface  gran- 
ulosa Head  somewhat  elongate,  strongly  tuberculate;  interspace 
between  the  eyes  with  a  pair  of  erect  foliaceous  lobes,  the  margins  of 
which  are  irregularly  crenulate ;  eyes  subcircular,  moderately  promi- 
nent; antennae  over  twice  the  length  of  the  anterior  femora,  basal  joint 
depressed.  Pronotum  longitudinal,  slightly  expanded  posteriorly; 
median  transverse  sulcus  distinctly  marked.  Mesonotum  about  twice 
as  long  as  head  and  pronotum  together,  subequal ;  median  longitudinal 
carina  distinctly  marked,  subobsolete  posteriorly.  Metanotum  (with 
median  segment)  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum, 
subequal;  median  segment  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  metanotum 
itself,  transverse.  Abdomen  exceeding  the  head  and  thoracic  seg- 
ments in  length,  subequal  in  width,  surface  longitudinally  striate  as 
well  as  tuberculate ;  fifth  segment  with  the  median  portion  of  the  apical 
margin  bearing  a  pair  of  small  converging  foliaceous  lobes ;  sixth  seg- 
ment equal  to  the  fifth  in  length,  subequal  to  tlie  latter  in  width ; 
seventh  and  ninth  segments  subequal  in  lengtli,  eightli  trans- 
verse, apical  margin  of  the  ninth  segment  obtusely  produced  and 
with  a  broad  V-shaped  median  emargination;  styles  broad,  de- 
})ressed,  somewhat  produced  apically;  subgenital  plate  produced, 
reaching  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment, 
carinate,  apex  subacuminate  with  a  narrow  triangular  median  emargi- 
nation. Limbs  of  rather  slender  build  and  but  moderate  length. 
Anterior  femora  exceeding  the  length  of  the  mesonotum  by  the  length 
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of  the  median  segment,  compressed  in  the  apical  two-thirds,  subquad- 
rate  in  section;  tibiae  exceeding  the  femora  by  almost  the  length  of  the 
pronotum,  quadrate  in  section;  metatarsi  very  considerably  exceeding 
the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length.  Median  femora  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  metanotum  (with  median  segment)  in  length,  subquadrate  in 
section,  inferior  margins  with  an  irregularly  rounded  prebasal  lobe, 
genicular  lobes  acuminate;  tibise  subequal  to  the  femora  in  length, 
quadrate  in  section ;  metatarsi  considerably  shorter  than  the  remain- 
ing tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  slightly  exceeding  the  second  to 
fourth  abdominal  segments  in  length,  subquadrate  in  section;  tibise 
slightly  longer  than  the  femora  in  length,  quadrate  in  section;  meta- 
tarsi but  sUghtly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  yello\^4sh-brown  (green  in  life?),  becoming  yellowish- 
green  on  the  limbs. 

Measurements, 

Total  length, 63     mm.  76.3  nmi. 

length  of  pronotum, 2.6  "  4  " 

l^ength  of  mesonotum, 14.5  "  16.5  " 

Length  of  metanotum    (with    median 

segment), 12  "  12.5  " 

Length  of  abdomen, 33  *'        approx.  48  " 

Length  of  anterior  femora,      ....  20.5  **  18.1  " 

Length  of  anterior  tibia), 22.5  "  21.5  " 

Length  of  median  femora, 15  "  14.2  *' 

Length  of  posterior  femora,     ....  19.5  **  20  '^ 

One  additional  female  specimen  from  the  type  locaUty  has  also  been 
examined.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  type,  but  otherwise 
perfectly  identical. 

Genua  HETEKONEIIIA  Gray.» 
1835.     Heteronemia  Gray,  Synopsis  Spec.  Ins.  Fain.  Phasm.,  pp.  13  and  19. 

Typo. — H.  mexicana  Gray. 

Heteronemia  yersiniana  (Saussure). 

1868.     Bacteria  Yersiniana  Saiissure,  Re\'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser., 
XX,  p.  65.    [Porto  Rico.] 

One  male;  Utuado,  Porto  Rico,  April  6,  1900.  (Dr.  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond.)    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

"  There  seems  no  escape  from  the  substitution  of  this  name  for  the  species  to 
which  the  time-honored  name  Bacunculus  has  been  applied.  Gray's  name  haa 
three  years'  priority,  and  though  based  on  partially  abnormal  characters,  its  tni« 
position  has  been  definitely  shown  by  Westwood  (Cat.  Orth,  Ins,  Brit,  Mus.,  1, 
pp.  25-26). 
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Heteronemia  ignava  n.  sp. 

T3rpes. — c?  and  9  ;  Piedras  Ncgras,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burg- 
dorf.)    [Cat.  No.  6,976,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  closely  related  to  H.  mexicana  Gray  and  H,  striata  (Bur- 
meister),  but  differing  from  the  former  in  the  stouter  body,  longer  limbs 
and  different  abdominal  appendages  in  the  male;  and  from  striata  in 
the  shorter  seventh  abdominal  segment  in  the  male,  and  the  different 
proportions  of  the  three  terminal  segments  in  the  female.  From  H. 
festuca  (Giglio-Tos),  another  ally,  it  can  readily  be  separated  by  the 
character  of  the  female  subgenital  opercule,  which  is  trident  ate  in 
fesivca, 

c?. — Size  rather  small;  form  moderately  slender,  subequal;  surface 
chiefly  glabrous.  Head  subequal,  dorsal  aspect  bearing  about  four 
longitudinal  rows  of  minute  blunt  tubercles;  eyes  very  prominent; 
antennae  rather  robust,  about  equal  to  half  the  entire  length,  basal 
joint  somewhat  depressed,  the  greatest  width  basal.  Pronotum  sub- 
equal  in  width,  over  half  again  as  long  as  broad,  Mesonotum  very 
slightly  expanded  posteriorly,  equal  to  the  median  femora  in  length. 
Metanotum  (with  median  segment)  about  three-fourths  the  length  of 
the  mesonotum;  median  segment  slightly  transverse,  about  one-fifth 
the  total  length  of  the  metanotum.  Abdomen  with  the  segments 
longitudinal,  but  about  equal  in  width  to  the  mesonotum;  seventh 
dorsal  segment  slightly  bullate  apically  and  fused  w4th  the  short  eighth 
segment,  the  Une  of  demarcation  being  hardly  visible;  ninth  dorsal 
segment  operculate,  somewhat  bullate,  the  apical  margin  w4th  a  deep 
V-shaped  median  emargination ;  cerci  but  slightly  shorter  than  the 
ninth  segment,  compressed,  slightly  deciu*ved  and  provided  with  a 
dentiform  point  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  apical  margin;  subgenital 
opercule  with  the  apical  margin  rounded,  and  provided  with  an  acute 
\mgual  preapical  hook.  Limbs  rather  short,  femora  and  tibise  sub- 
quadrate  in  section,  all  imarmed.  Anterior  femora  and  tibiae  each 
equal  to  the  pronotum,  mesonotum  and  half  of  the  head  in  length; 
metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  joints  in  length.  Median  femora 
and  tibiae  equal  to  the  mesonotum  in  length;  metatarsi  considerably 
shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  reaching 
to  the  apex  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment;  tibia?  slightly  exceeding 
the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarscJ 
joints  in  length. 

General  color  pale  greenish-yellow,  becoming  brownish  on  the  Umbs 
and  apex  of  the  abdomen;  head  with  faint  longitudinal  bars  of  dull 
brown. 
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5. — Size  ratlier  small;  form  slender,  thoracic  width  greater  than 
the  abdominal  width;  surface  veiy  sparsely  and  minutely  tubcrculate. 
Head  subequal  in  width,  shghtly  larger  than  the  pronotum,  surface 
Ix'aring  longitudinal  rows  of  minute  tubercles;  eyes  prominent;  an- 
t(»nnro  exceeding  half  the  length  of  head  and  body,  basal  joint  slightly 
depressed,  sul)equal  in  width.  Pronotum  sul>equal  in  width,  twice  as 
long  as  broad.  Mesonotum  equal  in  length  to  the  posterior  femora, 
subequal  in  width,  bearing  a  faint  longitudinal  carina  which  extends  to 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  Metanotum  (with  median  segment)  about 
three-fourths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum;  median  segment  subquad- 
rate,  equal  to  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  metanotum  alone.  Abdomen 
with  the  segments  strongly  longitudinal,  not  equalling  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments in  width,  seventh  dorsal  segment  tectate,  about  equal  in  length 
to  the  eighth  and  ninth  together;  ninth  segment  strongly  tectate, 
carinate,  the  apical  margin  with  a  small  triangular  emargination ; 
styles  projecting  beyond  the  ninth  dorsal  segment  by  slightly  over 
half  the  length  of  the  latter,  compressed,  apex  rounded;  subgenital 
opercule  sHglitly  exceeding  the  apical  margin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  seg- 
ment In  length,  apex  subacuminate,  the  preapical  portion  with  a  short 
ungual  process.  liimbs  rather  short,  the  femora  and  tibiae  sub- 
equal  in  length.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  riieso- 
notum  in  length;  metatarsi  exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in 
length.  Median  femora  slightly  longer  than  the  metanotum  (with 
median  segment);  tibia)  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora;  metatarsi 
not  quite  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length.  Posterior 
femora  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment;  meta- 
tarsi about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  dull  olive-brown,  the  limbs  obscurely  annulate  with 

very  dull  ochraceous;  tubercles  on  head  and  thoracic  segments  milky 

white. 

Measurements. 

c?  9 

Total  length 50.5  mm.  54     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 2.2  *'  2.5  " 

Ixjngth  of  mesonotum, 11.5  "  12.2  " 

Length  of  metanotum  (includinc:  median  seg- 
ment),    . ^ 9  ''  10 

Length  of  abdomen, 26  *'  28.5  " 

I^ength  of  anterior  femora 15.5  **  14.5  '* 

Length  of  anterior  tibia? 15  ''  14  " 

Ixjngth  of  median  femora. 11.2  "  10.5  " 

Ix?ngth  of  posterior  femora, 13.5  "  12.5  *' 

Three  female  topotypes  of  this  form  apree  perfectly  with  the  type. 


a  1A  " 
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except  that  two  of  them  are  slightly  lighter  in  color,  much  as  in  the 
male.  This  is,  of  course,  of  little  consequence,  being  due  entirely  to 
the  condition  of  the  specimen.  A  smaller  female  from  Atcflas,  Costa 
Rica,  is  greenish-white  in  color,  but  otherwise  is  perfectly  typical. 

Genus  OEEOPHOETES  n.  gen.^- 

Allied  to  Heteroneniia,  but  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  apical  abdominal  segments  and  the  shape  of  the  pronotum. 

Pronotum  slightly  longitudinal,  the  anterior  angles  considerably 
produced,  rounded ;  median  transverse  suture  ver>'  distinct ;  postero- 
lateral angles  depressed.  Abdomen  comparatively  short,  the  basal 
segments  but  slightly  longitudinal;  sixth  dorsal  segment  compressed, 
carinate;  seventh  dorsal  segment  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  sixth, 
carinate,  rather  bullate  apically :  eighth  segment  slightly  longer  than 
the  sixth  segment,  slightly  depressed,  carinate;  ninth  segment  trans- 
verse, apex  with  broad  triangular  emargination ;  cerci  subcqual  in 
width,  slightly  longer  than  the  ninth  dorsal  segment.  Sixth  ventral 
abdominal  segment  compressed,  carinate;  seventh  compressed,  cari- 
nate, about  half  the  length  of  the  sixth ;  eighth  segment  about  half  the 
length  of  the  seventh,  compressed  but  not  carinate;  subgenital  oper- 
cule  bullate,  equal  in  length  to  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  apex  rotun- 
dato-truncate,  apical  margin  strongly  reflexed,  forming  a  very  distinct 
rim.     Limbs  elongate,  unarmed. 

Type. — Bacteria  peruana  Saussure. 

Oreophoetes  pernana  (Saussure). 

18G8.     Bacteria  Peruana  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  dc  Zoologie,  2e  ser., 
XX,  p.  65.     [Peru.] 

One  male;  Pichos  and  Porone  ^'alley^^,  Peru,  2,000-3,000  feet. 
(Soc.  Geog.  dc  Lima.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  species  has  been  recorded  In'  Saussure  from  the  plateau  of 
Peru,  beside  the  very  l)road  tyjx'  locality. 

Genus  DYME  Stdl. 

1875.     Dyme  StAl,  Recensio  Orthoptororum,  III,  pp.  24  and  77. 

Type. — Dijme  bifrons  Stal. 

Dyme  bifrons  St&l? 

1875.     D[y7ne]  bifrojis  Sti\l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  p.  77.     [Peru.] 

One  male;  Piches  and  Perene  ^'alleys,  Peru,  2,000-3,(KM)  feet. 
(Soc.  Geog.  de  Lima.)     [V.  S.  X.  M.] 

While  this  specimen  is  but  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  type  male  of 
bifrons,   the   proportions   are   al)out  the   same.     The  eighth  dorsal 

"  Qt'peoipfJirar .  ivountai^i  nymph,  in  allusion  to  the  locality  of  the  type  species. 
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abdominal  segment  exhibits  no  such  character  as  **angulis  posticis  in 
dentem  sat  longum  productis  instnicto,"  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
queried  the  determination,  although  the  specimen  fully  agrees  other- 
wise. 

Genus  CALTNDA  St&l. 

1875.     Cahjnda  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopteroruni.  III.  pp.  24  and  78. 
Tyix\ — C.  bicuspis  StSl. 

Calynda  biouspis  St&l. 

•   1875.     C[cUynda]  bicuspis  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopteroruni,  III,  p.  78.    [Chi- 
riqui.] 

One  female;  Tuciirrique,  Costa  Ilica.  (Schild  and  Burgdorf.) 
[U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  specimen  is  considerably  larger  than  Stal's  type,  but  agrees 
absolutely  with  the  diagnostic  characters  given  by  liim.  A  character 
apparently  overlooked  by  Stal  is  the  presence  of  a  rounded  foliaceous 
lobe  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  inferior  lateral  carina?  of  the  median 
femora. 

Genus  BOSTBA  St&l. 

1875.    Bostra  StAl,  Bihang  till  K.  Svenska  A'ct.  Akad.  HandliDgar,  bd.  2, 
No.  17.  p.  0. 

Type. — Bacteria  turgida  West  wood. 

Bostra  inoompta  n.  sp. 

Tyix\ — c?;  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  liurjrdorf.)  [Cat. 
No.  0,977.  U.  S.  X.  M.] 

Apparently  closer  related  to  B.  turgida  (Westwood)  than  to  B,  dor- 
suaria  Stil.  From  turgida  it  differs  in  the  very  much  greater  size  and 
the  shape  of  the  terminal  abdominal  segments.  From  dorsuaria  it 
can  readily  l)e  distinguished  by  the  unarmed  head  and  smaller  size. 

Size  large ;  form  very  slender  and  elongate :  surface  glabrous.  Head 
rather  short,  very  slightly  longer  than  the  pronotum,  subequal  in 
width;  eyes  circular,  not  prominent :  antenna^  about  equal  to  the  body 
in  length,  basal  joint  oblong,  scarcely  depressed.  Pronotum  sulx^qual 
in  width,  half  again  as  long  as  broad.  Mesonotum  slightly  shorter  than 
the  median  femora,  slender  and  subequal  excejH  for  a  slight  posterior 
expansion.  Metanotum  (with  median  segment)  not  (juite  three- 
fourths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  scarcely  wider  than  the  meso- 
notum ;  median  segment  equal  to  over  two-tliirds  the  length  of  the 
metanotum  itself.  Abdomen  with  the  six  basal  segments  elongate, 
all  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  length  of  segments  decreas- 
ing  toward   the   apex;  seventh   dorsal   segment  somewhat   bullate, 
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slightly  longer  than  broad;  eighth  segment  equal  to  the  seventh  in 

length,  compressed,  lateral  portions  produced  inferiorly,  the  margins 

rounded  except  the  posterior  angle  which  is  slightly  acuminate:  ninth 

dorsal  segment  very'  slightly  longer  than  l)road,  somewhat  bullate, 

apical  margin  truncate  with  a  very  broad  shallow  median  emargination  ; 

cerci  rather  small,  slightly  clavate,  curved ;  subgenital  opercule  not  quite 

equalling  the  apex  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  large,  compressed,  tec- 

tate,  apical  portion  with  a  longitudinal  keel  which  develops  a  blunt 

ponit  below  and  slightly  posterior  to  the  supeiior  margin.     Limbs 

very  slender  and  elongate,  carinate,  unarmed.     Anteiior  femora  equal 

to  the  head,  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length;  tibia)  exceeding  the 

femora  by  the  length  of  the  head  and  pronotum;  metatarsi  slightly 

exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length.  Median  femora  equal  to 

the  mesonotum  in  length;  tibia  exceeding  the  femora  by  the  length  of 

the  pronotum;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 

Posterior  femora  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment ; 

tibiae  exceeding  the  femora  by  about  half  the  length  of  the  first 

abdominal  segment;  metatarsi  slightly  exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal 

joints  in  length. 

General  color  brownish-olive,  dark  in  the  genicular  regions  and  pale , 

on  the  head,  pronotum,  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  proximal  portions  of 

the  femora. 

Measurements, 

Total  length, 107     mm. 

Ivength  of  pronotum. 3.7  ^* 

Length  of  mesonotum, 27  " 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment) 20  " 

Length  of  abdomen, 56 

Length  of  anterior  femora 34.5 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 42  *' 

Length  of  median  femora, 28  ** 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 33.5  ** 

Two  additional  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  examined,  one 
a  topotype,  the  other  from  Piedras  Negras,  Costa  Rica.  They  agree 
perfectly  with  the  type  in  structure  and  coloration. 

BoBtra  remiformiB  n.  sp. 

Type. —  9  ;  Piedras  Negras,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burgdorf.) 
[Cat.  No.  6,978,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  not  allied  to  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  B.  turgida 
Westwood,  know^n  from  the  female.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
female  of  any  of  the  species  based  on  the  opposite  sex.  From  the  female 
of  B.  turgida  it  differs  in  the  non-spinous  body,  the  triangularly  emar- 
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ginate  apex  of  the  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment,  the  very  different 
cerci,  and  the  unarmed  limbs. 

Size  medium;  form  very  slender  and  elongate;  surface  subglabrous. 
Head  rather  elongate,  narrowed  posteriorly;  eyes  subcircular,  not 
prominent;  antenncc  slightly  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
filiform,  basal  joint  moderately  depressed.  Pronotum  about  twice  as 
long  as  broad.  Mesonotum  about  equal  in  length  to  the  posterior 
femora.  Metanotum  (with  median  segment)  not  quite  tlu-ec-fourths 
the  length  of  the  mesonotum;  median  segment  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  metanotum  itself.  Abdomen  with  six  basal  segments  subequal 
in  length;  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  segments  sharply  tectate.  the 
seventh  slightly  exceeding  either  of  the  others  in  length,  ninth  with  the 
apical  margin  with  a  broad  rounded  median  emargination,  exposing 
the  rounded  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate;  cerci  elongate,  depressed, 
paddle-shaped,  slightly  exceeding  the  ninth  segment  in  length,  apex 
rounded ;  subgenital  opercule  short,  not  reaching  to  the  apical  margin 
of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  apex  triangular  produced,  the  preapical 
portion  developing  a  recurved  ungual  process.  I^imbs  of  moderate 
length,  strongly  carinate  and  compressed.  Anterior  femora  slightly 
exceeding  the  mesonotum  in  length;  tibiae  slightly  exceeding  the  fem- 
ora in  length;  metatarsi  slightly  exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal  joints 
in  length.  Median  femora  about  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  meso- 
notum; tibise  about  equal  to  the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  equalled  in 
length  by  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  equal  to  three 
and  a  half  of  the  fourth  basal  abdominal  segments;  tibiae  equal  to  the 
four  basal  segments;  metatarsi  exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal  joints 
in  length. 

General  color  yellowish-brown  (probably  green  in  life),  very  pale  on 

the  anterior  limbs. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 78    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3       ^* 

Length  of  mesonotum, 18.1 

Length  of  metanotum  (including  median  segment),     .     .     .  13.5 

Lengthof  abdomen  (including  cerci), 41.2 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 20 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 21.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 15.5    *' 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 19       '^ 

Genus  ONCOTOPHASMA  n.  gen. 

Type. — Bostra  martini  Griffini. 

Body  of  medium  build ;  pronotum  for  the  greater  part  slenderer  than 
the  abdomen.    Metathorax  strongly  inflated  and  rugose;  the  tumid 
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section  involving  the  pleura  as  well  as  the  dorsal  portion,  but  not  the 
metasternum,  which  is,  however,  strongly  rugose;  anterior  portion 
of  the  metathorax  not  inflated.  Median  segment  half  again  as  long  as 
broad,  about  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  metanotum  itself.  Ante- 
rior and  median  limbs  without  prominent  spines,  except  the  genicular 
lobes  of  the  median  femora  which  are  spiniform,  and  two  median 
apical  spines  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  same  limbs.  Posterior 
femora  inflated,  armed  along  the  median  inferior  carina  with  seven  or 
eight  distinct  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  large  size,  genicular  lobes  spini- 
form; tibia?  with  the  carinje  serrulate,  the  inferior  pair  also  provided 
with  dentiform  spines. 

This  genus  is  near  Bostra,  but  can  be  separated  by  the  swollen 
metathorax  and  enlarged  and  strongly  armed  posterior  femora.  It 
will  include  Bostra  podagrica  St&l,"  which  has  all  the  characters  of 
Oncotophasma  except  the  swollen  metathorax,  the  character  of  which 
Stfd  does  not  mention.    The  two  genera  may  be  separated  as  follows: 

Males. 

A. — Posterior   femora   unarmed;  intermediate   femora   not  spined 

apically Bostra  St&l. 

A  A. — Posterior  femora  strongly  spinose:  intermediate  femora  apically 
bispinose, Oncotophasma  Rehn. 

Onootophasma  martini  (Griffini). 

1896.  B[o8trdMfartini  Griifini,  Bollettino  dei  Musei  di  Zoologia  ed  Anatomia 
oomparata,  Al,  No.  236,  p.  10,  fig.  [Forests  by  the  lagoon  of  Pita, 
Darien,  Colombia.] 

One  male;  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.  (vSchild  and  Burgdorf.)  [U.  S. 
N.  M.] 

Geuus  CLONISTBIA  St&l. 

1875.  Clonistria  St&l,  Bihang  till  K.  Svcnska  Vet.  Akad.  Handlingar, 
Band  2,  No.  17,  p.  6. 

Type. — Clonistria  hartholomoea  St&l. 

Clonistria  linearis  (Drury)7 

1770.  [Mantib]  linearis  Dniry,  111.  Nat.  Hist.  Exot.  Ins.,  I,  p.  130,  and 
Append.,  PI.  L,  fig.  3.     [Antigua.] 

One  male;  Jamaica.     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

As  considerable  uncertainty  has  prevailed  regarding  the  identity 
of  Drury's  linearis,  a  question  which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  settled 
without  a  study  of  Antiguan  material,  I  have  queried  the  determi- 
nation. 

The  specimen  in  hand  has  the  under  surface  of  the  head  marked  with 

"  Recensio  Orthoptercymm,  III,  p.  79 
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blackish,  while  the  whole  upper  surface  is  dull  greenish  more  or  less 
distinctly  overcast  with  brownish. 

Subfamily  BACTERIN.E  {Palophin(B  Kirby»*). 

Genus  CLADOMOBPHUS  Gray. 
1835.     Cladomorj>hu8  Gray,  Synop.  Ins.  Fam.  Phasmid.,  p.  15. 
Type. — As  restricted  by  Serville,  C  phyUinus  Gray.** 

CladomorphiiB  phylliniiB  Gray. 

1835.     C[ladomorphri8]  phyllinus  Gray,  vSyiiop.  Ins.  Fam.  Phasmid.,  p.  15 
[BrazU.] 

One  female;  San  Antonio  de  Jesu,  Brazil.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 
This  specimen  is  equal  to  the  measurements  given  by  Saussure." 
I  have  adopted  the  above  generic  and  specific  names  in  preference  to 
Phibalosonia  lepeletieriij  agreeing  with  Kirby*^  that  page  priority 
should  be  applied  to  this  case,  regardless  of  usage  as  to  one  sex  having 
a  systematic  value  superior  to  the  other. 

Genus  FTEBINOXTLTJS  Serville. 
1839.     Pterinoxylvs  Ser\'ille,  Orthopt^res,  p.  226. 
Type. — P.  difformipes  Serville  (=Haplop^is  eucnemis  Burmeister). 

^texinoxyluB  enonemU  (Burmeister)? 

1838.    H[aj^pus]  eucnemis  Burmeister,  Handb.  d.  Entom.,  II,  p.  577. 
[Interior  Brazil.] 

Three  specimens,  all  immature ;  two  males,  one  female ;  Tucurrique 
and  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.     (Schild  and  Burgdorf.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  series,  while  all  immature,  range  in  size  from  46  to  93  millimeters 
in  total  length,  and  agree  perfectly  with  each  other  in  the  character 
of  the  lobes  and  nodes.  The  figure  of  Burmeister's  type  given  by 
Westwood"  appears  to  represent  a  form  having  the  lobes  more  rounded 
and  not  so  distinctlv  acuminate  as  in  the  Costa  Rican  individuals. 

Genus  BACTEBIA  Lepeletier  and  Serville. 
1827.     Bacteria  Lepeletier  and  Serville,  Encyclop.  Method.,  Ins.,  X,  p.  445. 
Type. — Mantis  ferula  Fabricius  {^arumatia  St  oil)." 


"  As  1  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  more  than  a  single  specimen  of 
the  genera  which  Kirby  (Trans.  TAnn.  Soc.  iMndoUy  2d  ser.,  VI,  p.  464)  transferred 
to  the  Heteronemime  {Bacxinculince  Auct.),  I  have  not  accepted  his  action.  It  is 
verv  evident  that  Bacteria  at  least  is  closely  related  to  the  Heteroneminw^  but 
KirW's  remarks  are  so  brief  that  we  glean  little  regarding  the  characters  on 
which  he  proposes  the  removal. 

**  Of  the  four  original  species  of  tlie  genus  but  one  (perfoliatiis)  has  been 
removed,  and  that  to  Ceroys  by  Serville  in  1839. 

^*  Recerch.  Zool.  VAmer.  Cent.,  Mexique,  Orth.,  p.  180. 

"  Proc.  Royal  Dublin  Soc,  n.  s.,  VI,  p.  571. 

"  Cat,  Orth,  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  PI.  XXXVI,  fig.  1. 

"  The  name  Bacteria  was  first  used  in  the  Latin  form  by  Lepeletier  and  Ser- 
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Baeteria  oabensis  (Saussure). 

1S68.    Phybalosoma  Ciibensis  Saussure,  Rev'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e 
ser.,  XX,  p.  67.    [Cuba.] 

One  female;  Baracoa,  Cuba,  February  4,  1902.     (William  Palmer.) 
[U.  S.  N.  M.] 

As  the  female  of  this  species  has  never  before  been  recorded,  a 
description  may  prove  of  interest. 

Size  medium;  form  elongate;  surface  smooth.  Head  somewhat 
longitudinal,  depressed,  posterior  portion  constricted;  interocular 
region  with  several  transverse  depressions;  occiput  with  a  fine  longi- 
tudinal sulcus;  eyes  globose,  very  prominent;  antennae  not  quite  half 
as  long  as  the  body,  basal  joint  elongate-depressed.  Pronotum  longi- 
tudinal, almost  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  transverse  median  depression 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle;  anterior  portion  with  a  transverse 
depression  immediately  posterior  to  the  anterior  margin;  longitudinal 
median  carina  slight.  Mesonotum  nearly  six  times  as  long  as  the 
pronotmn,  subequal  in  width  except  for  a  slight  anterior  constriction 
and  a  moderate  expansion  in  the  supra-coxal  region.  Metanotum 
(with  median  segment)  three-fifths  the  length  of  mesonotum ;  median 
segment  occupying  about  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  whole  segment. 
Abdomen  about  equal  to  the  thorax  in  length ;  four  basal  segments 
longitudinal,  equal  in  size;  fifth  dorsal  segment  somewhat  inflated 
apically;  sixth  segment  compressed,  tectate,  earinate,  slightly  shorter 
than  the  preceding  segments  in  length;  seventh  and  eighth  segments 
subequal  in  size,  tectate,  earinate,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  carina 
produced  into  a  small  roimded  process ;  ninth  segment  about  equal  to 
the  eighth  in  length,  tectate,  earinate,  the  lateral  aspects  each 
bearing  a  low  boss-like  rounded  swelling,  apical  margin  ^nth  a  very 
shallow  cmargination,  exposing  the  extreme  tip  of  the  supra-anal 
plate;  cerci  not  half  the  length  of  the  ninth  dorsal  segment,  acuminate; 
subgenital  opercule  elongate,  attenuate,  apex  decidedly  acuminate, 
reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  ninth  dorsal  segment.  Anterior  femora 
and  tibiie  compressed,  each  almost  equal  to  the  mesonotum  in  length; 
metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  joints  in  lon^h,  superior  surface 
with  a  distinct  foliaeoous  crest.     Median  femora  and  til)irc  somewhat 

vilk',  but  is  usually  credited  to  Latreille.  liatrcille  {Fam.  Xat.  Regn.  Anim.,p. 
412,  1S25)  published  siinplv  the  French  form  lijict<;rie,  and  included  no  species 
under  it.  In  1807,  Latreille  (Gen.  Crmt.  et  Imcct.,  Ill,  pp.  87-88)  divided  the 
ecnus  Phasma  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  wliich  he  subdivided,  and  it  was  on 
the  second  division  of  tlie  first  section  that  Leneletier  and  Serville  based  their 
genus.  This  division  included  three  species,  all  of  Fabricius,  fiUformis,  ferula 
and  calnrnus.  As  tlie  identification  of  tliese  names  is  rather  uncertain,  I  have 
selcct^id  ferula  as  the  type,  as  it  is  usually  considered  a  synonym  of  arumatia 
.StoU,  which  is  based  on  a  figure. 
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compressed,  each  slightly  exceeding  the  metanotiim  in  length;  meta- 
tarsi about  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints,  not  cristate. 
Posterior  femora  somewhat  compressed,  equal  to  the  three  basal 
abdominal  joints  in  length ;  tibiae  equal  to  the  first  three  and  half  of  the 
fourth  basal  abdominal  segments;  metatarsi  slightly  exceeding  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 

General  color  gray-brown,  the  pronotum  grayish  ochraceous,  head 
with  an  indistinct  blackish  postocular  bar. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 82.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.5 

length  of  mesonotum, 23.7 

Length  of  metanotum  (with  median  segment),     ....  14 

Length  of  median  segment, 8       " 

T^ength  of  abdomen, 38       " 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 22.1    " 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 22 

Length  of  median  femora, 14.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 17.9    " 

Genus  APLOPUS  Gray. 
1835.    Aplopu8  Gray,  Synop.  Ins.  Fam.  Phasmid.,  p.  34. 
Type. — A.  micropterus  (I^ep.  and  Serv.)  {=Phasma  angulata  Stoll), 

Aplopns  oytherea  Westwood. 

1859.     HaploptLs  Cytherea  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ina.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  86, 
PI.  XVIII,  fig.  5.    [San  Domingo,  Haiti.] 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female;  "West  Indies."    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
As  the  female  of  this  species  was  previously  unknown,  a  description 
of  the  same  is  here  appended. 

Size  large ;  form  elongate ;  surface  of  the  thoracic  segments  sparsely 
spinous.  Head  with  the  pair  of  occipital  spines  very  prominent,  the 
left  considerably  smaller  than  the  right;  eyes  globose;  antennae  equal 
to  the  head  and  thorax  in  length,  basal  joint  of  comparatively  small  size. 
Pronotum  slightly  longer  than  broad,  in  general  shape  similar  to  the 
male,  the  anterior  pair  of  spines  reduced  in  size  and  hardly  larger  than 
a  posterior  pair.  Mesonotum  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  pro- 
notum, rather  narrow  anteriorly,  very  gradually  expanding  posteriorly; 
spines  disposed  as  in  the  male,  but  much  less  salient;  mesostemum  with 
an  armature  of  obsolete  spines  disposed  as  in  the  male.  Metanotum 
sHghtly  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  mesonotum.  Tegmina  slightly 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  ovate,  coriaceous, 
with  the  venation  very  distinct  and  irrejiiilarly  disposed;  median  pro- 
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tuberance  longitudinal,  ronnded.  Wings  almost  twice  the  length  of 
the  t^gmina;  costal  and  discoidal  regions  coriaceous  and  subreticulate 
as  in  the  tegmina.  Abdomen  with  the  segments  distinctly  longitudinal ; 
sixth  dorsal  segment  somewhat  expanded;  seventh  segment  com- 
pressed, almost  equal  to  the  sixth  in  length;  eighth  and  ninth  segments 
subequal  in  length  and  width,  together  but  slightly  longer  than  the 
seventh  segment,  the  ninth  carinate  and  with  the  apex  sinuate ;  supra- 
anal  plate  small,  transverse,  subtriangular,  not  half  the  length  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  segment;  cerci  short,  conoid,  not  as  long  as  the  supra-anal 
plate;  subgenital  plate  cymbiform,  carinate,  elongate,  exceeding  the 
apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate  by  the  length  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  abdomi- 
nal segments,  apex  narrowly  rounded.  Anterior  femora  three-fourths 
the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  basal  flexure  sharp ;  tibiae  slightly  longer 
than  the  femora;  metatarsi  somewhat  shorter  than  the  remaining  tar- 
sal joints.  Median  femora  equal  to  the  anterior  femora  in  length, 
inferior  surface  with  three  spines  on  the  apical  portion  of  the  median 
line,  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  each  apically  with  a  single 
spine;  tibiae  about  equal  to  the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  hardly 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior 
femora  exceeding  the  other  femora  and  equal  to  the  first,  second  and 
half  of  the  third  basal  abdominal  segments  in  length,  anterior  inferior 
margin  wdth  two  apical  spines,  median  line  of  the  inferior  surface  with 
three  spines,  posterior  inferior  margin  with  a  single  apical  spine ;  tibise 
slightly  exceeding  the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  but  slightly  shorter 
than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  (from  spirits)  vinaceous  bro\^Ti,  metathorax  with  the 
pleura  bearing  a  longitudinal  whitish  bar,  a  style  of  coloration  also 
found  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  base  of  the  subgenital  opercule. 

Mcasuranents. 

Total  length, 12S     nmi. 

Length  of  pronotuni, 5.7 

Length  of  mesonotum 27.5 

Lengt-hofmetanotum  (including  median  segment),     .     .     .  15.7 

Length  of  tegmina 10 

Length  of  wings, 12.5 

Length  of  abdomen  (hicluding  subgenital  oj)ercul(0.  ...  70 

Length  of  subgenital  opercule, 27.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora 19.5 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 20.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 19 

Ix^ngth  of  posterior  femora 23 
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Aplopns  limilis  n.  sp. 

Types. — c?  (immature)  and  9  ;  Swan  Island,  Caribbean  Sea.  [Cat. 
No.  7,343,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Closely  allied  to  A,  ligia  Westwood,*^  but  differing  in  the  much 
shorter  antennae,  longer  mesonotum  and  posterior  limbs,  the  different 
character  of  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment,  and 
the  decidedly  shorter  subgenital  opercule. 

c?. — Size  medium;  form  rather  elongate.  Head  slightly  longitudi- 
nal; occiput  with  two  large  acute  spines  of  which  the  right  is  the  larger, 
posterior  margin  of  the  head  with  a  pair  of  small  median  spines;  eyes 
subglobose;  antennae  stout,  somewhat  depressed,  slightly  exceeding  in 
length  the  head,  pronotum  and  mesonotum,  basal  joint  oblong,  strongly 
depressed.  Pronotum  slightly  longitudinal,  anterior  margin  concave, 
posterior  margin  convex,  lateral  margins  with  a  very  prominent  and 
deep  semicircular  emargination ;  transverse  sulci  two  in  number,  one 
prominent  and  immediately  posterior  to  the  anterior  margin,  the  other 
submedian  and  shallower  in  character;  anterior  half  of  the  pronotum 
with  two  pairs  of  spines,  the  anterior  of  which  is  more  distinct  than  the 
posterior,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  surface  granulate.  Mesonotum 
equal  to  the  three  basal  abdominal  segments;  anterior  portion  con- 
stricted, gradually  expanding  to  near  the  median  portion,  which  is 
equal  to  the  posterior  width ;  surface  with  five  pairs  of  irregularly  placed 
spines,  two  pairs  being  very  close  to  the  anterior  margin,  while  more 
than  the  posterior  third  of  the  whole  surface  is  free  from  spines;  lateral 
margins  with  an  even  row  of  low  tubercles;  mesothoracic  pleura  with 
a  number  of  subobsolete  protuberances;  mesostemum  with  four  pairs 
of  low  evenly  placed  tubercles.  Metanotum  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  mesonotum,  median  segment  occupying  very  slightly  more  than 
half  the  length;  metastemum  A^ith  a  few  very  obsolete  tubercles. 
Tegmina  and  wings  not  developed,  the  rudiments  very  small.  Abdo- 
men considerably  exceeding  the  head  and  thoracic  segments  in  length ; 
five  basal  segments  longitudinal,  simple,  the  fourth  and  fifth  slightly 
shorter  than  the  first  to  third;  sixth  segment  longitudinal,  slightly 
shorter  than  the  fifth  in  length,  the  posterior  lateral  portions  developed 
into  smaller  triangular  lobes;  seventh  segment  slightly  shorter  than 
the  sixth;  eighth  and  ninth  segments  smaller  than  the  preceding  seg- 
ments, equal  in  length,  both  carinate,  apical  portion  of  the  ninth 
truncate  and  with  a  distinct  thickened  elevated  rim ;  cerei  short,  thick 
and  rounded,  but  slightly  exceeding  the  apex  of  the  ninth  segment; 
subgenital  opercule  large,  slightly  exceeding  the  eighth  dorsal  segment 

»  Catal.  (hth.  Ins,  Brit,  Mus.,  I,  p.  89,  PI.  XI,  figs.  1  and  2. 
5 
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in  length.  Limbs  distinctly  carinate.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the 
metanotum  and  half  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  in  length,  basal 
flexure  very  marked,  median  line  of  the  inferior  surface  with  two  apical 
spines;  tibiae  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora,  the  superior  sur- 
face with  a  slight  distal  swelling;  metatarsi  but  little  shorter  than  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints.  Median  femora  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
anterior  femora,  superior  margins  each  with  a  slight  preapical  lobe, 
anterior  and  posterior  inferior  margins  serrulate,  the  former  with  two 
preapical  spines,  the  latter  with  one,  inferior  median  line  with  four 
evenly  distributed  spines;  tibiae  not  quite  equalUng  the  femora  in 
length,  distinct  subbasal  and  preapical  swellings  developed;  meta- 
tarsi about  half  the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior 
femora  but  slightly  shorter  than  the  mesonotum  in  length,  slight 
superior  preapical  lobes  developed  as  in  the  anterior  limbs,  spine 
arrangement  as  in  the  median  hmbs  except  that  the  median  hne  bears 
five  spines;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length,  the  swellings  of  the 
median  limbs  but  slightly  represented ;  metatarsi  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

9  . — Size  large;  form  elongate.  Head  slightly  ovate;  occipital  pro- 
cesses acute,  much  as  in  the  male,  but  large  and  distinct;  spines  on  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  head  small  but  acute;  eyes  subglobose;  an- 
tennae about  equal  to  the  thoracic  segments  in  length,  filiform,  basal 
joint  depressed  ami  with  tlie  lower  surface  concave.  Pronoium  about 
equal  to  the  head  in  length:  margins  as  in  tho  male:  spines  numerous 
and  rather  regularly  distributed,  of  moderate  height,  the  anterior 
pair  slightly  exceeding  the  others  in  size.  Mesonotum  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  three  basal  joints  of  the  abdomen  in  length,  general  shape  ver>'' 
similar  to  that  of  the  male ;  surface  with  numerous  spines  of  not  very 
regular  distribution,  a  defuied  lateral  row  of  evenly  sized  spines  being 
present;  mesothoracic  pleura  well  spined;  mesosternum  with  over 
twelve  rather  low  spines.  Metanotum  not  quite  equal  to  the  two  basal 
abdominal  segments  in  length;  median  segment  equal  to  the  first 
abdominal  segment  in  length ;  metathoracic  pleura  with  a  longitudinal 
row  of  about  nine  rather  even  spines.  Tegmina  rather  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  metanotum  (including  median  segment),  ovate, 
coriaceous;  median  protuberance  low,  rounded;  venation  very  appa- 
rent, subreticulate.  Wings  equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length,  costal  and 
discoidal  areas  subreticulate  as  in  the  tegmina.  Abdomen  with  the 
segments  all  more  or  less  longitudinal;  five  basal  segments  subequal 
in  length;  the  first,  second  and  third  with  a  median  pair  of  small 
spiniform  processes  placed  close  to  the  apical  margin;  sixth  segment 
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slightly  shorter  than  the  fifth,  slightly  amplicate,  the  lateral  margins 
gently  rounded;  seventh  segment  compressed,  equal  to  the  sixth  in 
length ;  eighth  and  ninth  segments  together  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
preceding  segment,  the  ninth  with  the  apical  margin  rectangulate,  the 
apex  with  a  triangular  emargination  exposing  the  rectangulate  and 
carinate  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate;  cerci  very  stout  and  short,  de- 
pressed, not  exceeding  the  apex  of  the  ninth  dorsal  segment,  subgenital 
opercule  very  long,  exceeding  the  tip  of  the  supra-anal  plate  by  the 
length  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments,  hastate,  carinatei  apex 
rectangulate.  Anterior  femora  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  meso- 
notum,  basal  flexure  decided;  tibias  equal  to  the  femora  in  length; 
metatarsi  not  quite  as  long  ajs  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Median 
femora  equal  to  the  first  two  basal  segments  of  the  abdomen  in  length, 
anterior  and  posterior  inferior  margins  as  in  the  male,  the  inferior 
median  line  with  five  or  six  spines;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length, 
the  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  male  but  less  apparent;  metatarsi 
but  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 
Posterior  femora  equal  to  the  first  two  and  a  half  of  the  third  abdominal 
segments,  the  margins  ajs  in  the  male,  the  inferior  median  line  with  five 
or  six  spines ;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length  and  with  the  structure 
very  similar;  metatarsi  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  (from  spirits)  dull  ochraceous,  the  nine  prominent 
spines  tipped  with  black;  tegmina  with  the  venation  dull  cream  on  a 
blackish  ground;  wings  with  the  costal  and  discoidal  areas  similar  to 
the  tegmina,  posterior  field  pearl-white  with  the'  nerves  purplish- 
black. 

Measurements, 

d  9 

Total  length, 78    mm.  134  mm. 

T-«ength  of  pronotum, 4  "  1 6.5  " 

Length  of  mesonotmn, 17.5  "  29.5  " 

Length  of  metanotvun  (including  median  seg-  t-M 

ment), 11.5  "  17  " 

liength  of  median  segment, 6  "  9.5  " 

Length  of  tegmina, 10  " 

Length  of  wings, 10  ** 

length  of  abdomen, 42  ''  82  *" 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 14  "  21.5  " 

Txjngth  of  anterior  tibiae, 13.7  ''  22.5  " 

Length  of  median  femora, 12.7  "  18.7  " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 15.5  "  24.5  " 

Length  of  subgenital  opercule  (from  extreme 

base), 28.5  " 
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Aplopm  aohalm "  n.  sp. 

Type.— c? ;  Adjuntas,  Porto  Rico,  April  12, 1900.  (Dr.  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond.)   [Cat.  No.  7,344,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Compared  with  jamaicensis  Drury,  the  closest  allied  species,  this  new 
form  may  be  separated  by  the  imarmed  head  and  mesonotum,  the 
longer  tegmina,  the  slenderer  and  weaker  limbs,  and  the  coloration.  It 
appears  very  unlikely  that  this  is  the  male  of  angulata  Stoll  (— mt- 
cropterua  I^p.  and  Serv.),  as  the  female  of  that  species  has  very  promi- 
nent cephalic  spines,  and  in  all  respects  resembles  the  females  of  other 
species  of  the  genus,  the  known  males  of  which  are  very  different  from 
this  in  structure.  Stoll's  species  was  recorded  from  Porto  Rico  by 
Haan,*"  but  there  appears  no  Ukelihood  that  this  new  form  is  at  all 
closely  aUied  to  it. 

Size  rather  small;  form  moderately  elongate;  surface  subglabrous. 
Head  ovate,  depressed;  occiput  without  spines;  eyes  subgloboee. 
Antennse  equal  to  the  head,  thorax  and  tegmina  in  length,  robust,  fili- 
form, basal  joint  depressed,  the  inferior  surface  concave.  Pronotum 
subquadrate,  somewhat  constricted  posteriorly,  anterior  margin  con- 
cave, the  posterior  convex;  transverse  anterior  sulcus  obsolete  cen- 
trally, transverse  median  sulcus  distinct,  strongly  impressed, 
longitudinal  median  sulcus  sUght,  not  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  pronotmn.  Mesonotimi  sUghtly  over  three  times  the 
length  of  the  pronotum,  gradually  expanding  posteriorly,  surface  with 
several  irregular  obsolete  tubercles.  Metanotum  equal  to  the  meso- 
notum in  length;  metathoracic  pleura  and  metastemimi  ruguloae; 
the  whole  metathorax  depressed.  Tegmina  equal  to  the  mesonotum 
in  length,  acute-ovate;  median  protuberance  somewhat  longitudinal, 
acute.  Wings  long,  reaching  to  the  seventh  abdominal  segment. 
Abdomen  with  all  the  segments  more  or  less  longitudinal,  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  sixth  segment ;  sixth  and  foDow- 
ing  segments  distinctly  carinate  and  tectate ;  seventh  and  eighth  seg- 
ments of  the  same  general  form,  the  latter  slightly  the  shorter;  ninth 
segment  shghtly  shorter  than  the  eighth  segment,  somewhat  con- 
stricted toward  the  apex,  apical  margin  subtruncate  with  a  very  broad 
and  shallow  median  emargination ;  cerci  about  two-thirds  the  length. 
Rubequal,  apex  blunt :  subgenital  opercule  very  slightly  exceeding  the 
apical  margin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  cymbiform,  carinate,  apex 
rounded  with  a  narrow  median  triangular  emargination.  Anterior 
femora  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length,  basal  flexure 


"  a;ta>.oc,  t.c,  unarmed. 

"  Verhandl.  Natuurl.  Geschied,  Nederl.  Overzeesche  Bezitt.,  Orth.,  p.  103,  1842. 
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Strongly  marked;  tibia*  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora;  metatarsi 
but  slightly  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 
Median  femora  a  trifle  longer  than  the  tegmina,  anterior  inferior  margin 
with  two  and  the  posterior  inferior  margin  with  one  apical  spine, 
median  line  with  one  spine  which  is  more  or  less  obsolete;  tibisB  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  femora  and  almost  equalling  the  mesonotum 
in  length;  metatarsi  equalled  in  length  by  the  second  and  third  tarsal 
joints.  Posterior  femora  equal  to  the  first,  second  and  half  of  the  third 
abdominal  segment,  anterior  inferior  margin  w- ith  two  and  the  posterior 
with  one  apical  spine,  median  line  with  two  subapical  spines;  tibiae 
about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  femora;  metatarsi  equal  to  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  tarsal  joints  in  length. 

General  color  pale  yellowish-green,  washed  with  brownish  on  the 
head,  pronotum  and  mesonotum;  tegmina  and  wings  with  the  veins 
darker  than  the  basic  color,  costal  margin  of  the  tegmina  and  the  base 
of  the  same  region  of  the  wing  opaque-white,  discoidal  area  of  the  teg- 
mina smoky-brown,  posterior  field  of  the  tegmina  milky-white;  an- 
tennae and  an  olxscure  post  ocular  bar  pale  purpUsh;  marginal  femoral 
spines  black. 

Measurements. 

achnlus        jamaicensis 

Total  length, 61.5  mm.  65    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3  "         3 

length  of  mesonotum. 9  "         9.5 

Length  of  tegmina, 10  "         8.2 

Length  of  wings, 39  "  36.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 11.8  "  11.5 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 10  "  10 

Length  of  median  femora, 11  '*  10 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 14.8  "  13.5 
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Genus  ISCHNOPODA  Orandidier. 

1869.    Ischnopoda  Grandidier,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser.,  XXJ, 
p.  293. 

Type. — /.  reyi  Grandidier. 

Iiohnopoda  phillipsi  Kirby. 

1897.     Ischnopoda  PhiUipsi  Kirby,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Tx)ndon,  2d  ser ,  VI, 

p.  467.    [Somaliland.] 
1901.     PatophtLS  reyi  Rchn  (not  of  Auct.),  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1901, 

p.  288.    [Somaliland  or  Gallaland ;  no  exact  data.] 

The  individual  recorded  by  the  author  in  the  above-mentioned  paper 
is  seen  on  second  examination  to  be  distinct  from  reyi,  and  appears  to 
be  identical  with  Kirby's  phillipsi.    A  few  discrepancies  exist,  how- 
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ever,  in  the  measurements,  the  posterior  femora  of  the  type  being 
eleven  millimeters  shorter  than  that  of  the  specimen  collected  by  Dr. 
A.  Donaldson  Smith,  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy. 

Genus  BACTBODODEICA  St&l. 
1869.    Bactrododema  St&l,  Ofver.  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.  F6rhandl.,  1858,  p.  308. 
Type.— 5.  tiaraia  St&l .» 

Baotrododema  miliarii  Bolivar  ? 

1800.    B[acirododema\  miliaris  Bolivar,  Jomal  Sci.  Math.  "PhyB.  Nat.  Acad. 
Real  Sci.,  Lisboa,  2a  ser.,  I,  p.  87.    [San  Thom^,  West  Africa.], 

One  female;  Gaboon  river.  West  Africa.  (Dr.  Henry  A.  Ford.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 

This  specimen  does  not  wholly  agree  with  Bolivar's  description  of 
the  species,  differing  in  the  bowed  median  and  posterior  femora,  in 
which  respect  it  approaches  B.  wdvntschi  Bolivar  {ibid,,  p.  88)  from 
Golungo  Alto,  but  from  that  is  separated  by  the  character  of  the  ceph- 
alic spines  and  the  longer  Things.  Westwood's  cestuans  appears  to  be 
a  very  distinct  form. 

GenuB  TIRACHOIDEA  Bnmn«r. 

1893.     Tirachoidea  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Gcnova,  2a  ser.,  XIII, 
p.  83. 

Included  Phibalosoma  cantori  Westwood,  PA.  hypharpax  Westw.,  Ph. 
tiarchiLS  Westw.  and  Cyphocrania  tamyris  Westw.,  of  which  the  first, 
cantorif  may  be  taken  as  the  t3T)e,  as  both  sexes  are  known. 

Tiraolioidea  oantori  (Westwood). 

1859.    Phibalosoma  Cantori  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  74, 
PL  XXXVII,  fig.  1  (^),  and  PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  1  ( ? ).    [Malacca.] 

One  male;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.     (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
This  specimen  agrees  perfectly  with  Westwood's  figure,  except  that 

the  ninth  abdominal  segment  is  very  slightly  shorter  and  the  two  arms 

of  the  same  less  curved. 


^  Ab  some  orthopterists  do  not  recognize  this  eenus  as  distinct  from  Palophita 
Westwood,  and  both  names  being  ostensibly  puolished  in  1859,  the  author  ex* 
amined  the  works  containing  each,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which  had  priority. 
St&l's  work  was  presented  for  publication  in  1858,  out  obviously  did  not  appear 
until  1859,  the  copy  of  the  worlc  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  having  been  re- 
ceived May  22, 1860 ;  and  while  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lon^ 
don  give  no  clue  as  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  1858  volume,  the  1859  volume  is 
stated  to  have  been  received  during  1860.  Assuming  the  numbers  to  have  ap- 
peajred  regularly,  this  would  place  the  1858  portion  as  appearing  during  1859. 
Westwood's  work,  bearing  the  date  June  1,  1859,  on  the  Preface,  was  received 
at  the  Academy  January'  10,  1860,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London  until  August  6,  1860.    In  the  Proceedings  of 

the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  1858  Ofversigt  is  entered  as  received 
between  April  and  June  30,  1860.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dates 
of  publication  are  very  close,  and  the  question  of  priority  is  one  I  am  unable  to 
settle  at  present. 
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Genus  OBXimSS  St&l. 
1875.     Orxines  Stal,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  43  and  87. 
Included  Phasma  (Lopaphus)  macMoiiii  Haan,  Anophelepis  xiphias 
Wcstwood,  and  Nccroscia  zeuxis  Westwood ;  of  which  xiphias  may  be 
selected  as  the  type,  as  Wcstwood  has  given  good  figures  of  both  sexes. 

Orxines  xiphias  (Westwood). 

1859.     Anophelepis  Xiphias  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  71, 
PI.  IV,  fig.  4  (c?)  and  fig.  5  ( $ ).     [.-Vmboina.] 

Four  specimens;  one  male,  three  females;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas. 
[Coll.  of  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard  and  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.] 

These  specimens  differ  slightly  from  Wcstwood's  figures,  the  meso- 
notiun  and  metanotiun  (without  the  median  segment)  being  slightly 
longer,  but  the  discrepancies  are  so  slight  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
satisfactorily  difTerentiate  them  from  the  Amboina  form. 

Subfamily  NECROSCIN^. 

Genus  SOSIBIA  St&l. 
1875.    Sosibia  Stdl,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  42  and  87. 
Type. — S,  nigrispina  St&l. 

Sosibia  nigrispina  StAl. 

1875.    Slosibia]  nigrispina  St&l,    Recensio    Orthopterorum,    III,    p.   87. 
[Malacca.] 

One  female;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S. 
N.M.] 

This  specimen,  which  otherwise  agrees  very  well  with  St&Ps  descrip- 
tion, has  the  cephalic  spines  with  more  greenish  than  blackish  colora- 
tion. The  median  tibiae  are  exceptionally  short,  but  St&l  makes  no 
mention  of  this  rather  striking  condition. 

Genus  CALVISIA  St&l. 
1875.     Calvisia  StAl,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  42  and  87. 

Included  Necroscia  sangarins,  medora,  virbius  and  hemus  Westwood, 
of  which  the  first  can  be  selected  as  the  type. 

Calvisia  viridiUneata  (Bates). 

1866.    Necroscia  viridiUneata  Bates,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Ix)ndon,  XXV,  p.  352. 
[Ceram.] 

One  female;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.     [Coll.  of  Morgan  Hebard.] 
This  agrees  perfectly  with  Bates'  description,  except  that  the  general 
tint  of  the  limbs  is  more  brownish  than  greenish,  but  this  of  course  may 
be  due  to  drying.     St&l's  macuUceps  and  thisbe  from  the  Philippines'* 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  this  species. 

^*dlversigt  af  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.  Forliandlingar,  1877,  Xo.  10,  p.  42. 
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Calvisia  graminea  (Bates). 

1866.     Necroscia  graminea  Bates,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  XXV,  p.  Ji56. 

fBatchian.]     ( $ ) 
1866.     Necroscia  srnnraqdula  Bat^s,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  XXV,  p.  357. 

[Gilolo  and  Batchian.]     (rf ) 

Eight  specimens;  four  males,  fom*  females:  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas. 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.  and  collection  of  Morgan  Hebard.] 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  names  were  based  on  different 
sexes  of  the  same  species.  The  sf)ecimens  examined  agree  almost 
absolutely  with  the  descriptions,  and  such  characters  as  the  annulation 
of  the  antennae  and  the  structure  of  the  pronotum  and  the  head,  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  the  rugosity  of  the  mesonotimi,  are  identical  in  the  two 
sexes.  Bates  says  the  tegmina  of  the  male  *'are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
bro^\Ti  towards  their  tips,  but  sometimes  uniform  yellow."  All  the 
four  males  examined  have  the  coloration  uniform. 

The  rugosity  of  the  mesonotum  of  both  sexes  is  distinctly  more  pro- 
nounced anteriorly,  which  also  holds  true  regarding  the  mesosternum. 

The  rangfi  of  this  species  now  covers  Gilolo,  Hatchian  and  Obi,  of 
the  Moluccan  group. 

Calvisia  maoulioollis  (Westwood). 

1848.     Phasma  (Necroscia)  maculicoUis  Westwood,  Cabinet  Orient.  Entom., 

PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  2.     [Assam  and  Sylbct.l 
1893.     Clalmsia]  atrosignata  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Geneva, 

XXXIII,  p.  85,  tab.  Ill,  fig.  27.    [Bhani6,  Burma  and  Mcctan,  Tenas- 

serim.] 

One  female ;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
After  critically  examining  the  figiu-es  of  Westwood's  maculicoUis 
and  Brunner's  atrosignata,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  based  on  the  same  species.  Brunner's  specimens  are  described  as 
being  more  uniform  in  the  coloration  of  the  costal  portion  of  the 
wings,  but  the  Trong  specimen  agrees  exactly  with  Westwood's  figure. 
This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Java  by  Westwood  and  Sumatra 
by  l^runner,  as  well  as  from  the  localities  mentioned  above. 

Calvisia  ni^ofasciata  (Haan). 

1842.     P[has7tia]  (Necroscia)  nigrofasciatum  Haan,  Vcrhaudel.  Natuurlijke 
Geschied.  Neclerl.  ovcrzees.  Bozitt.,  Orth.,  p.  122.     [Bataug  Singalang.] 

One  male ;  Goenong  Sc^ogi,  Lampong,  Sumatra.  October-November, 
1901.     (A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  li.  M.  IliUer.)     [A.  N.  S.  Thila.] 

This  specimen  agrees  very  well  with  Haan's  ver>'  brief  description. 
A  peculiar  coloration  not  noticed  in  the  original  diagnosis  is  the  longi- 
tudinal black  and  oroenish-white  lined  limbs  and  antennae. 
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Genu?  MABMESSOIDEA  Brunner. 

1893.  Mamiessoidea  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Genova,  XXXIII, 
pp.  84  and  85. 

Included  marmessus  Westwood  and  rubescens  Saussure,  of  which 
the  former  was  considered  the  type  by  Brunner  (inde  supra,  p.  86). 

MarmeBsoidea  marmesBUB  (Westwood). 

1859.  Necroscia  Marmessus  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  149, 
PL  XIX,  figs.  1  and  7,  PL  XXIX,  fig.  4.  [Malacca;  Sarawak,  Borneo; 
Sumatra.] 

Four  specimens ;  two  males,  two  females ;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr. 
W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S.  N.  M.]  Goenong  Soegi,  Lampong,  Sumatra. 
October-Novemb(?r,  1901.  (A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 

The  male  from  Sumatra  has  the  maculations  of  the  tegmina  circular, 
as  in  the  form  provisionally  named  euryhates  by  Westwood.  The  two 
Trong  specimens  are  both  typical  individuals. 

MarmesBoidea  oeroyon  (Weatwood). 

1859.  Necroscia  cercyon  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  146, 
PL  XXXIV,  fig.  1.     [Pulo  Penang,  Malacca.] 

One  female;  Khow  Sai  Dow,  Trong,  Lower  Siam  (1,000  feet).  Janu- 
ary-February, 1899.     (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

As  the  female  of  this  species  has  never  been  described,  a  few^  notes  on 
the  abdominal  appendages  and  the  measurements  may  be  of  interest. 

Ninth  dorsal  segment  strongly  tectate,  the  median  ridge  very  promi- 
nent, apex  bluntly  angulate.  Cerci  subequal,  apically  blunt,  ver}' 
slightly  exceeding  the  apex  of  the  subgenital  opercule.  Subgenital  oper- 
cule  cymbiform,  acuminate ;  apex  very  deeply  and  narrowly  emarginate. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 76.3  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 4 

Length  of  meson otum 13.5 

Length  of  abdomen, 41 

Length  of  tegmina, 7.2 

Length  of  wings, 44 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 21 

Length  of  anterior  tibiip, 22 

Length  of  median  femora, 13.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 10.5 

MarmeBBoidea  phluotainoideB  -^  n.  sp. 

Types. — c?  And  9  ;  Yokohama,  Japan.  (Rev.  II.  Loomis.)  [Coll. 
A.  N.  S.  Phila.  (t\T>es)  and  A.  N.  Caudell.] 

-^  0?vKraii'ntiAi/r,  i.e.,  pimply. 
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Allied  to  M,  sumatrensis  Brancsik"  from  Sumatra,  but  differing  in 
the  shorter  mesonotum,  the  compressed  ninth  abdominal  segment,  tho 
non-annulate  antennae  and  the  different  color  pattern  of  the  tegmina- 
Brancsik's  Necroscia  papuana  from  New  Guinea  and  Westwood's 
ismene  from  Borneo  are  apparently  related  to  phluctainoideSf  but  ver>' 
distinct  species. 

c?. — Size  rather  small;  form  slender;  surface  of  head  subglabrous, 
of  thoracic  segments  granulose.  Head  rather  large,  moderately  de- 
pressed, somewhat  inflated,  the  posterior  portion  subequal  in  width, 
occiput  with  a  faint  median  sulcus;  eyes  ovate,  prominent;  basal  joint 
of  the  antennae  shghtly  depressed,  longer  than  broad,  second  joint 
longer  than  broad  and  not  equal  to  the  basal  joint  in  size,  total  length 
of  the  antennae  about  equal  to  that  of  the  abdomen.  Pronotum  quad- 
rate, with  a  fine  median  longitudinal  sulcus  and  a  well-marked  trans- 
verse sulcus  which  is  placed  before  the  middle.  Mesonotum  somewhat 
over  three  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  subequal  anteriorly, 
shghtly  expanded  posteriorly,  very  distinct  median  and  lateral  carinae 
present,  all  becoming  rather  evanescent  posteriorly,  surface  nigoso- 
tuberculate.  Tegmina  short,  subtruncate  apically,  raised  portion  of 
moderate  elevation,  rounded.  Wings  large,  damaged  in  the  type, 
but  apparently  reaching  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  in  the  perfect  speci- 
men. Abdomen  slender,  the  six  basal  segments  longitudinal  and 
shghtly  decreasing  in  length  apically;  eighth  segmclit  shghtly  longer 
than  the  seventh,  both  carinate,  the  seventh  slightly  expanded  apicallj', 
the  eighth  shghtly  compressed ;  ninth  segment  about  equal  to  the  sev- 
enth in  length,  compressed,  subtectate,  apex  truncate  when  viewed 
from  the  dorsiun;  cerci  about  reachhig  to  the  apex  of  the  ninth  seg- 
ment, subequal,  shghtly  incurved ;  supra-anal  plate  absent ;  subgonital 
opercule  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  rotundato- 
trimcate.  Anterior  femora  somewhat  exceeding  the  pronotum  and 
mesonotum  in  length,  considerably  curved  basally;  tibiae  slightly 
shorter  than  the  femora ;  metatarsi  very  slender,  equal  to  the  remaining 
tarsal  joints  in  length.     ]\Iedian  and  posterior  limbs  absent. 

General  color  purplish-brown,  rather  pale  on  the  proximal  portion 
of  the  anterior  femora.  Tegmina  with  the  elevation  l.)lack,  bordered 
laterally  by  a  longitudinal  bar  of  pinkish-white,  which  extends  to  the 
apex  of  the  tegmina.     Wings  pinkish-purple. 

9  . — Size  medium ;  form  rather  robust ;  surface  of  mesonotum  and 
tegmina  rugose.     Head  inflated,  slightly  elongate;  eyeS  ovate,  niod- 

^  JahrcsJwft  des  Nnturwissenschaftlichen  Vereinea  des  Trcncsiner  Coynitaies, 
XIV-XV,  p.  201,  tab.  xi,  fig.  11  (cj). 
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erately  prominent;  antennae  slightly  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  basal  joint  longitudinal  and  considerably  depressed,  second  joint 
cylindrical,  considerably  smaller  than  the  basal  joint.  Pronotum 
quadrate,  very  slightly  constricted  post^rioriy,  anterior  margin  with 
a  shallow emargination,  median  sulcus  not  marked  posterioriy,  the  trans- 
verse ante-median  sulcus  very  distinct.  Mesonotum  equal  in  length 
to  the  posterior  tibiae,  rather  broad,  gradually  expanding  posteriorly; 
median  and  lateral  carinae  very  distinct;  surface  rugoso-tuberculate. 
Tegmina  short,  subquadrate;  apex  subtnmcate;  elevated  point  slight, 
low  and  roimded.  Wings  short,  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  third 
abdominal  segment,  width  about  three-fourths  of  the  length;  costal 
area  coarsely  reticulate;  radial  vein  furcate.  Abdomen  somewhat  in- 
flated, the  six  basal  segments  all  transverse  and  subequal  in  length,  the 
second  and  third  of  the  greatest  and  the  sixth  of  the  least  width ;  seventh 
and  eighth  segments  tectate,  subequal  in  length ;  ninth  segment  slightly 
longer  than  the  eighth,  the  apex  somewhat  produced,  truncate  and  with 
a  slight  triangular  median  emargination;  supra-anal  plate  with  the 
apex  alone  visible;  cerci  straight,  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  ninth 
segment;  subgcnital  opercule  tectate,  acuminate,  the  tip  acute  and 
reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  eighth  segment.  Egg  almost  ready  to 
deposit  in  position  in  o^dduct,  general  shape  apparently  oval,  surface 
rugose.  Limbs  short,  terminal  tarsal  joint  of  each  foot  provided  T^-ith 
a  large  arolium.  Anterior  femora  sUghtly  exceeding  the  mesonotum 
in  length,  basal  section  strongly  bowed ;  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the 
femora;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 
Median  femora  and  tibiae  short,  the  former  sUghtly  longer  than  the 
latter,  neither  exceeding  the  length  of  the  two  basal  segments  of  the 
abdomen;  metatarsi  considerably  shorter  than  the  remaining  joints  of 
the  tarsi.  Posterior  femora  but  slightly  shorter  than  the  pronotum  and 
mesonotum  together;  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora;  meta- 
tarsi much  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints,  the  second  joint 
alone  being  half  the  length  of  the  metatarsus. 

General  color  grass-green,  most  intense  on  the  mesonotum,  tegmina 
and  costal  region  of  the  wings.  Antennae  dull  purplish,  pale  basally; 
eyes  wood-brown,  with  a  narrow  longitudinal  bar  of  darker  brown; 
postocular  region  with  a  faint  line  of  yellowish.  Mesonotum  with  the 
lateral  carinae  chrome-yellow.  Tegmina  wdth  the  chrome-yellow  line 
of  the  mesonotum  continued  to  the  apical  margin,  flanked  internally 
by  a  line  of  blackish.  Wings  with  the  posterior  portion  roseate- 
pink. 
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Measurements. 

r?  9 

Total  length 40     mm.     50     mni. 

Length  of'pronotiim, 1.7  ''          2.5  *' 

Length  of  mesonotmn, 7  *'        10  " 

Length  of  tegmma, 2.5  "          3  " 

Length  of  w-uigs 19+  "        16.5  " 

length  of  abdomen, 22.5  ''       26.5  " 

I-ength  of  anterior  femora 11  **        11.5  " 

length  of  anterior  tibiae, 9.5  **          9.5  " 

length  of  median  femora, 7.5  " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 11.7  " 


Tliis  species  is  based  on  a  series  of  sixteen  individuals,  fifteen  of  which 
are  females.  No  appreciable  difference  exists  in  all  the  series,  except 
in  the  intensity  of  the  green  coloration  of  the  body,  which  is  clearly  due 
to  the  fading  of  the  natural  tint. 

Genus  SIPTLOIDEA  Brunner. 

1893.     Sipyloidea  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Geneva,  XXXIIT, 
pp.  84  and  86. 

Included  Necroscia  chlorotica  Serville,  N.  sipyhiSj  samsoOj  sarpedon 
and  'panoetius  West  wood,  of  which  Brunner  selected  sipylus  as  the  type. 

Sipyloidea  sipylns  (Westwood). 

1859.     Necroscia  Sijyylus  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  138, 
PI.  XVIII,  fig.  4.     [Assam;  Java.] 

Three  specimens;  one  male,  two  females;  Trong,  I^ower  Siam.  (Dr. 
W.  L.  Abbott.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Bhamd  and  Carin  Cheb^,  Burma, 
Assam,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo.  The  form  from  the  latter 
island  was  provisionally  separated  by  Westwood  as  warasaca. 

Sipyloidea  soabra  (St&l)T 

1877.     A^ccrosrm]    scabra  StAl,  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.  Fdrhand- 
lingar,  1877,  No.  10,  p.  43.     [Philippines.] 

Two  males;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [Coll.  of  Morgan  Hebard 
and  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  presented  by  Mr.  Hebard.] 

These  specimens  agree  fairly  well  with  St^l's  very  brief  description, 
but  that  individuals  from  the  two  localities  are  identical  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  A  very  peculiar  feature  of  these  individuals  is  the 
continuous  ventral  line  extending  from  the  prostemum  to  the  apical 
portion  of  the  abdomen.  Several  other  species  related  to  this  form  are 
sarpedon  and  sanisoo  Westwood,  and  possibly  janiis  Bates  and  ceramia 
Westwood. 
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Sipyloidea  pceoiloptera^^  n.  sp. 

Types. — c?  and  9  ;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

As  this  species  does  not  appear  to  be  closely  related  to  any  of  the 
previously  known  species,  I  have  compared  it  with  the  type  of  the 
genus.  The  new  form  differs  from  S,  sipylu^  in  the  smaller  size,  the 
very  weak  character  of  the  granulations  on  the  mesonotum,  the  some- 
what slenderer  and  less  coriaceous  tegmina,  the  blunter  character  of 
the  apex  of  the  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment  and  the  more  acumi- 
nate apical  portion  of  the  subgenital  opercule. 

cJ^. — Size  medium;  form  elongate;  surface  smooth.  Head  slightly 
oblong,  dorsal  surface  flat,  the  occiput  with  a  slight  median  longi- 
tudinal sulcus;  eyes  ovate,  prominent;  antennae  sUghtly  exceeding  the 
body  in  length.  Pronotum  longitudinal,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
subequal  in  width,  transverse  sulcus  in  advance  of  the  middle.  Meso- 
notum about  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  very 
slender,  very  sUghtly  constricted  centrally;  surface  with  a  few  obsolete 
granulations  and  a  weak  longitudinal  median  carina.  Tegmina  ovate, 
'  the  apex  sub-truncate,  median  protuberance  of  medium  height  and 
rather  blunt.  Wings  equal  to  the  mesonotum  and  about  two-thirds  the 
abdomen  in  length.  Abdomen  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments 
subequal  in  length,  and  exceeding  the  ninth,  which  is  somewhat  tectate 
and  apically  subtnmcate  with  a  very  shallow  median  emargination ; 
cerci  short,  stout,  subequal,  extending  but  slightly  beyond  the  ninth 
dorsal  segment;  subgenital  opercule  not  quite  reaching  the  apex  of  the 
eighth  dorsal  segment,  moderately  compressed,  apex  rather  broadly 
rounded.  Limbs  very  slender.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  about  half 
the  length  of  the  abdomen,  basal  flexure  slight;  tibiae  about  equal  to 
the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  considerably  exceeding  the  remaining 
joints  in  length.  Median  femora  equal  to  the  mesonotum  and  tegmina 
in  length;  tibia3  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi 
very  slightly  longer  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora 
about  equal  to  the  anterior  femora  in  length;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora 
in  length;  metatarsi  exceeding  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 

9 . — Size  medium.  Head  suboval,  not  constricted  posterior  to  the 
eyes;  occiput  with  a  distinct  longitudinal  median  sulcus;  eyes  ovate; 
antennae  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body.  Pronotum  as  in 
the  male,  but  the  transverse  sulcus  is  not  so  anterior  in  position. 
Mesonotum  three  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  slightly  expanding 
posteriorly,  median  carina  very  fine,  subobsolete.    Tegmina  ovate, 

*'  TzoiKUoTTT(poq — vaHegated  wing?. 
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the  apex  somewhat  truncate;  costal  region  very  broadly  arcuate; 
median  protuberance  longitudinal,  low  and  rounded.  Wings  equal 
to  the  abdomen  in  length;  when  in  repose  the  tips  are  distinctly  acumi- 
nate. Abdomen  with  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  segments 
subequal  in  length,  the  latter  subtectatc  and  distinctly  acuminate; 
subgenital  opercule  acuminate,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  dor- 
sal segment.  Anterior  femora  slightly  compressed,  almost  equal  to 
the  head,  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length;  tibiae  slightly  shorter 
than  the  femora.  Median  femora  equal  to  the  mesonotum  and  half 
of  the  pronotum  in  length ;  tibiae  about  five-sixths  the  length  of  the 
femora;  metatarsi  but  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 
Posterior  femora  about  as  long  as  the  head,  pronotum  and  mesonotmn; 
tibiae  equal  to  the  femora. 

General  color  pea-green,  dark  dull  in  the  female.  Antennae  greenish- 
brown,  with  the  base  of  each  joint  encircled  by  a  narrow  whitish  annu- 
lus,  this  latter  character  more  apparent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
Pronotum  in  the  male  flecked  wuth  small  circular  blotches  of  cream. 
Togmina  and  costal  region  of  wings  pea-green,  in  the  female  the  tips, 
of  the  latter  touched  with  rosy  red ;  posterior  field  of  the  wings  pale 
pinkish.  Apex  of  the  abdomen  and  portions  of  the  Umbs  in  the  female 
washed  with  rosy  red. 

Measurements, 

6"  9 

Ix?ngth  of  body, 57    mm.  73    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3  **  4 

Length  of  mesonotum, 10.5  "  12.5 

Length  of  abdomen, 35  **  44 

Length  of  tegmina, 3.5  "  5.5    " 

Length  of  wings, 30  "  44.5    " 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 19.2  "  19       " 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 18.2  "  18.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 13  "  15 

Length  of  posterior  femora, IS  "  19.5 

Genus  ABUANOIDEA  B runner. 

1S93.     Anianoidea  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Xat.  Geneva,  XXXIII, 
p.  84. 

Included  Salmanazar,  arnana  and  osmyliis  of  West  wood,  of  which 
aruana  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Aruanoidea  amana  (Westwood).| 

1859.     Necroficia  Aruana  Wostwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  134, 
PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  4.    [Am  Islands.] 

Fifteen  specimens ;  eleven  males,  four  females ;  Lsland  of  Obi,  ]Mo- 
luccas.  [Coll.  of  Mr.  ^Morgan  Hebard  and  A.  X.  S.  Phila.,  presented 
by  llr.  Hcl)ard.] 
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This  species  has  two  well-maxked  color  phases,  one  pea-green,  the 
other  dull  wood-brown.  The  males  all  belong  to  the  latter  phase,  and 
have  the  internal  edge  of  the  tegmina  and  the  internal  edge  of  the  basal 
portion  of  the  wings  with  a  rather  broad  longitudinal  bar  of  dull 
yellowish. 

The  following  description  is  of  the  male,  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  recorded. 

Size  medium;  form  elongate;  surface  granulosc.  Head  somewhat 
depressed,  posterior  portion  of  subequal  width;  occiput  with  a  very- 
deep  longitudinal  sulcus;  eyessubovate;  ocelli  distinct;  antennae  equal 
to  the  body  in  length.  Pronotum  distinctly  longitudinal,  twice  as  long 
as  broad ;  anterior  margin  broadly  emarginate,  posterior  margin  broadly 
arcuate,  lateral  margins  bearing  a  rather  acute  process  anteriorly; 
transverse  sulci  two  in  number,  one  immediately  posterior  to  the  ante- 
rior margin,  the  other  just  anterior  to  the  middle.  Mesonotum  dis- 
tinctly tuberculate  (a  condition  shared  by  the  meso-  and  metastemimi 
and  pleura),  slender,  subequal;  median  carina  rather  broad,  low. 
Tegmina  subpyriform,  apex  obliquely  truncate;  costal  field  subequal 
in  width ;  median  protuberance  very  distinct.  Wings  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  head,  pronotum  and  mesonotimi  together.  Abdomen 
with  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  segments  subequal  in  length,  cari- 
nate,  the  ninth  slightly  shorter  than  the  eighth,  apical  emargination  very 
deep,  expanded,  the  lateral  portions  incurved  and  enclosing  the  expanded 
sinus;  cerci  subequal  in  width,  not  quite  equal  to  the  ninth  segment  in 
length;  subgenital  opercule  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  eighth  dorsal  seg- 
ment, cymbiform,  apex  narrowly  rounded.  Anterior  femora  with  the 
basal  flexure  moderately  distinct,  equal  to  the  head,  pronotum,  meso- 
notum and  tegmina  in  length;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length; 
metatarsi  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  following  tarsal  joint.  Median 
femora  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length;  tibiae  some- 
what shorter  than  the  femora;  metatarsi  about  equal  to  the  remaining 
tarsal  joints  in  length.  Posterior  femora  and  tibiae  about  equal  to  the 
anterior  in  length ;  metatarsi  slightly  longer  than  the  remaining  tareal 
joints. 

General  color  dull  wood-brown,  blotched  and  suffused  with  dull 
ochraceous,  the  limbs  obscurely  annulate.  Tegmina  with  a  spot  on 
the  median  protuberance  and  the  internal  border  as  well  as  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  the  wings  dull  yellow;  posterior  field  of  wings  vinaceous. 
Antennae  dull  brownish-ochraceous  with  obsolete  annuli  of  a  dark 
brown. 
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Measurements. 

Total  length, 61     nun, 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.5 

Length  of  mesonotiim, 10 

length  of  abdomen, 38 

Length  of  tegmina, 4 

Length  of  wings 34       " 

Length  of  anterior  femoi  a 19.5 

Length  of  anterior  tibia* 19.5 

Length  of  median  femoi  a 13.5    " 

Length  of  posterior  femora 18.5    " 

This  locaUty  extends  the  range  of  the  species  considerably  to  the 
westward. 

Amanoidea  punctata  (Gray). 

1835.    PkUycrana  punctata  Gray,  S3mopsis  Phasm.,  p.  37.    [East  Indies.] 

Two  males ;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.    (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
These  specimens  are  identical  in  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  the 
coloration. 

Subfamily  CLITUMNINiE. 

GeniM  MACELLA  St&l. 
1875.    Macella  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  13,  70. 

Included  Bacillus  soxichongia  Westwood  and  MaceUa  dentata  St&l, 
of  which  the  former  may  be  considered  the  type  as  it  is  well  figured. 

MaoeUa  oaulodei^  n.  sp. 

Types.— d^  and  ?  ;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [Cat. 
No.  7,345,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  not  closely  aUied  to  any  of  the  previously  known  species 
of  the  genus;  the  unarmed  character  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment 
and  the  rather  straight  cerci  are  very  distinctive. 

c?. — Size  rather  small;  form  elongate;  surface  subsericeous.  Head 
elongate,  somewhat  depressed,  evenly  constricted  posteriorly;  eyes 
subglobose,  rather  prominent;  antennae  with  the  first  joint  elongate- 
ovate,  depressed,  median  longitudinal  portion  rounded,  half  the  length 
of  the  linear  second  joint.  Pronotum  longitudinal;  anterior  margin 
broadly  emarginate;  posterior  margin  truncate;  lateral  margins  with 
the  anterior  half  broadly  and  evenly  emarginate,  median  longitudinal 
carina  distinct.  jMesonotum  over  five  times  the  length  of  the  prono- 
tum, very  slender,  median  carina  distinct  anteriorly.  Metanotum 
(with  median  segment)  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  mesi>- 
notum;  median  segment  very  short,  transverse.     Abdomen  with  the 

*s  KovAudr/r^  t.c,  resembling  a  stem. 
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first  to  sixth  segments  distinctly  longitudinal;  seventh  dorsal  segment 
not  more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  sixth;  eighth  segment 
tectate,  slightly  shorter  than  the  seventh,  lateral  portions  with  the 
posterior  angles  simple  and  not  developed  into  distinct  spines;  ninth 
segment  slightly  shorter  than  the  eighth,  fornicate,  apically  truncate 
and  wdth  a  transverse  costa,  median  carina  narrow  and  distinct;  cerci 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  ninth  dorsal  segment,  and  inserted  near 
the  apex  of  the  latter,  slender,  hardly  curved ;  subgenital  operculenot 
quite  reaching  the  apical  margin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  apex 
broad,  trimcate.  Limbs  very  slender.  Anterior  femora  but  slightly 
shorter  than  the  mesonotum  and  metanotum  together,  basal  flexure 
slight;  tibiae  slightly  longer  than  the  femora,  very  slender;  metatarsi 
nearly  three  times  the  length  of  the  remaining  joints  of  the  tarsi. 
Median  femora  slightly  exceeding  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in 
length,  slightly  bowed,  tibiae  slightly  longer  than  the  femora,  meta- 
tarsi about  half  again  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior 
femora  equal  to  the  five  basal  abdominal  segments  in  length,  slightly 
bowed;  tibiae  exceeding  the  femora  by  about  the  length  of  the  first 
abdominal  segment;  metatarsi  considerably  over  twice  as  long  as  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints. 

9. — Size  rather  small;  form  moderately  slender;  surface  generally 
subsericeous,  rather  granulose  on  the  mesonotum.  Head  elongate, 
depressed,  very  slightly  compressed  posteriorly,  posterior  margin  with 
a  distinct  narrow  median  depression ;  eyes  subglobose ;  antenna)  almost 
equal  to  the  head  and  pronotum  in  length,  basal  joint  as  in  the  male, 
the  second  joint  rather  stout.  Pronotum  similar  to  that  of  the  male. 
Mesonotum  slightly  more  than  four  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum, 
very  slightly  and  very  gradually  enlarging  posteriorly ;  median  carina 
anteriorly  distinct,  but  very  narrow,  and  becomes  obsolete  posteriorly. 
Metanotum  (wdth  median  segment)  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  meso- 
notum; median  carina  as  in  the  mesonotum;  median  segment  very 
short,  decidedly  transverse.  Abdomen  equal  to  the  head  and  thorax 
in  length,  median  carina  distinct  and  becoming  quite  prominent  pos- 
teriorly, where  the  segments  are  decidedly  tectate;  first  to  sixth  seg- 
ments longitudinal,  the  length  increasing  from  the  base;  seventh  seg- 
ment longitudinal,  the  apical  portion  considerably  expanded;  eighth 
segment  somewhat  transverse,  carina  not  ver>'  distinct ;  ninth  segment 
moderately  produced,  strongly  carinate,  apical  margin  with  a  median 
triangular  emarginati on,  which  exposes  the  acuminate  apex  of  the  supra- 
anal  plate;  cerci  acuminate,  extending  beyond  the  ninth  dorsal  seg- 
ment by  about  two-thirds  the  lengtKof  the  latter;  subgenital  opercule 
6 
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reaching  to  the  apical  margin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  apex  rotun- 
dato-truncate.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  head,  pronotum  and 
mesonotiim  in  length,  moderately  compressed,  basal  flexure  distinct; 
tibial!  shghtly  shorter  than  the  femora;  metatarsi  about  three  times  the 
length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Median  femora  almost  equal  to 
the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length;  tibiae  slightly  exceeding  the 
femora  in  length;  metatarsi  not  quite  twice  the  length  of  the  remain- 
ing tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  exceeding  the  four  basal  segments 
of  the  abdomen  in  length,  somewhat  bowed ;  tibiae  slightly  longer  than 
the  femora;  metatarsi  twice  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  dull  ochraceous-brown,  deeper  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female  and  also  exhibiting  some  trace  of  greenish.  Head  with  a  post- 
ocular  streak  of  blackish-brown  more  or  less  evident. 

Measuremenis, 

Total   length, 51     mm.  54    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 2  "  2.2  " 

Length  of  mesonotum, 12  "  13  " 

Length  of  motanotum  (including  median  seg- 
ment),      9.5  *'  9  " 

Length  of  median  segment, 1.2  "  1.5  " 

Length  of  abdomen 25.5  ''  26.2  " 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 21.7  ''  17  " 

Length  of  anterior  tibia>, 22.7  ''  16.5  " 

Length  of  median  femora, 14.5  "  12.2  " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, IS  "  14.2  " 

Another  Trong  specimen,  a  female,  I  have  provisionally  referred  to 
this  species.  However,  it  exhibits  several  discordant  characters,  as 
the  antennie  beyond  the  second  joint  are  slenderer,  the  terminal  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  are  supplied  with  longitudinal  ruga*,  and  the 
size  is  greater. 

Genus  GRATIDIA  St&l. 
1875.     Grntiih'a  StAl,  Kccensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  14,  70. 

Type. — Gratidia  sansibara  Stal. 

As  the  material  studied  in  this  connecrion  was  quite  limited,  no 
attempt  has  l)oon  made  to  determine  the  propriety  of  uniting  Cloriaria 
with  Gratidia  J  as  Karsch  has  proposed  to  do  in  his  paper  on  this  gen  us.** 
The  relegating  of  Paraclonaria  to  the  synonymy  seems  unwarranted, 
in  spite  of  tlu»  arirunionts  Karsch  advances  in  defense  of  his  action. 
The  structural  charactei-s  of  Parachmaria  are  of  sufficient  importance 

-•*  Entom.  Xaclin'ch.,  XXIV,  pp.  370-380. 
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to  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  many  recognized  genera  of 
Phasmidse. 

Oratidia  natalii  (Weatwood). 

1859.  BaciUuB  Naialis  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  6,  PI. 
XXIII,  ^,  7  and  8.    [Port  Natal.] 

One  female;  Zulu  Mission,  South  Africa.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 
This  specimen  is  from  alcohol,  and  in  consequence  badly  shriveled 
and  distorted. 

Oratidia  inolinata  Kanoh. 

1898.  [Gratidia]  indinaJta  Karsch,  Entom.  Nachrich.,  XXIV,  pp.  372,  375. 
[Darema,  Usambara,  Gennan  East  Africa.] 

Three  males;  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa.  [Coll.  of  Morgan 
Hebard.] 

These  specimens  have  been  badly  broken,  but  they  appear  to  be 
clearly  referable  to  this  species. 

Genus  PABACLOKABIA  Schulthees-Sohindler. 

1893.  Paraclonaria  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Geneva,  XXXIII, 
p.  89.    [Name  untenable,  as  no  included  species  are  cited.] 

1898.  Paradanaria  Schultness-Schindler,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Geneva, 
XXXIX,  p.  182. 

Included  P.  longelaminata,  aflinis  and  hamidigera  Schulthess,  the 
first  of  which  was  removed  to  Phthoa  by  Karsch.  Of  the  remaining 
forms  hamuLigera  may  be  selected  as  the  type. 

Paxaolonaria  postroitrata  (Karsoh). 

1898.  [Gratidia]  postrostrata  Karsch,  Entom.  Nachrich.,  XXIV,  pp.  373, 
378.    [Mombasa,  East  Africa.] 

Two  males;  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa.     [Coll.  Morgan  Heb- 
ard.] 

These  specimens  agree  very  well  with  Karsch's  description,  exccf)t 
for  the  fact  that  he  gives  the  length  of  the  anal  segment  as  7.5  milli- 
meters, while  in  the  specimens  examined  the  plate  itself  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  type  measurements.  Possibly  personal  equation  or 
a  different  comprehension  of  the  "analsegment"  may  be  responsible 
for  the  difference,  as  the  structure  and  other  proportions  agree 
perfectly. 

Genus  MABAN8IS  Karsch. 

1898.  Maransis  Karsch,  Entom.  Nachrich.,  XXIV,  pp.  365,  381. 
Type. — Bacillus  mozambiciLS  Westwood. 

Xaransii  mfolineatus  Schulthess. 

1899.  M[aran/n^]  rujolineahts  Schulthess,  Bull.  Soc.  Vaudoise  Sci.  Nat., 
Lausanne,  XXXV,  p.  200,  PI.  VII,  fig.  4.     [Delagoa.] 

Five  specimens;  two  males,  three  females  (two  immature);  Zulu 
Mission,  South  Africa.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 
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Genus  PABAPACHYMOBPHA  Brunner. 

1893.    Parapachymorpha  Brunner,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.   Nat.  Geneva, 
XXXIII,  p.  95. 

Included  P,  nigra  and  spinosa  Brunner. 

mSOHIBASEA  ^  n.  subgen. 

Allied  to  Parapachymorpha  s.s.,  but  differing  in  the  greater  size  of 
the  second  antennal  joint,  the  unarmed  limbs,  the  transverse  first 
abdominal  segment,  the  emarginate  ninth  dorsal  segment,  as  well  as 
the  accentuated  character  of  the  major  body  spines  and  the  compara- 
tive suppression  of  the  minor  ones. 

Type. — PhOrSma  (AcarUhoderus)  japonicum  Haan. 

ParapaoliTmorplia  (Neohirasea)  japonioa  (Haan). 

1S42.     Phasma  (Acanthoderus)  japonicum  Haan,  Verhandel.  Natuurlijke 
Geschied.,  Orth.,  p.  135,  tab.  12,  fig.  4.    [Japan.] 

Three  females;  Kyoto,  Japan.  (Y.  Hirase,  No.  48.)  [A.  N.  S. 
Phila.] 

Nikko,  Japan.    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

The  Nikko  specimen,  while  badly  broken,  represents  an  individual 
considerably  bulkier  than  either  of  the  Kyoto  specimens. 

SubfamUy  ACROPHYLLIN.E." 

Genua  DIMOBPHODES  Westwood. 

1859.    Dimorphades  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  80. 
Type. — D.  prostasis  Westwood. 

DimorpliodeB  manous  Bates. 

1856.     Dim<yrphode8  mancus  Bates.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  XXV,  p.  345, 
PI.  XLIV,  figs.  3  and  8.    [Batchian  and  Ternate.] 

Thirteen  specimens;  eight  males,  five  females;  Island  of  Obi, 
Moluccas.    [Coll.  of  Morgan  Hebard.] 

In  this  fine  series  of  specimens  two  individuals,  one  a  male  and  the 
other  a  female,  are  decidedly  more  spinosc  than  the  remainder  of  the 
series.  This  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  development  of  the  low 
tuberculous  excrescences  of  the  other  specimens  into  distinct  spines, 
and  may  be  considered  a  purely  individual  feature.  Considerable 
discrepancy  exists  in  the  length  of  the  anterior  limbs,  two  imdoubtedly 


^  Dedicated  to  Mr.  Y.  Hirase,  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  who  has  devoted  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  labor  to  collecting  representatives  of  the  Molhisca  and  Orthoptera 
of  his  native  land. 

^^  As  Kirby  has  already  noticed  (Proc.  Royal  Dublin  Soc.y  n.  s.,  VI,  p.  573). 
Acrophylla  and  Diura  are  directly  synonymous.  The  former  name  was  proposed 
to  replace  the  latter,  which  is  preoccupied.  Accordingly  the  use  of  the  names  as 
distinct  genera  is  a  gross  error. 
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adult  individuals  showing  the  range  of  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
femora  to  be  4.5  millimeters. 

Genus  OBAEFFEA  St&l. 

1875.     Graeffea  St&l,  Rccensio  Orthopteronira,  III,  pp.  40,  85. 

Type. — Lopaphus  coccophagus  Westwood  {  =  Alopus  cocophages 
Newport). 

Oraeffisa  oooophages  (Newport). 

1841.    Alopus  cocophages  Newport,  Philosoph.  Trans.  Royal  See.  London, 
1844,  Pfc.  I,  p.  288,  PI.  XIV,  fig.  4.    [Navigator's  Island.] 

Three  specimens;  one  male,  two  females;  Savaii,  Samoan  Islands. 
(Sir  Charles  EUot.)    [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  species  has  also  been  recorded  from  the  Tonga  group,  the  Fee- 
jees,  and  Rotuma  near  the  latter  group.  The  LoyaUy  Islands  possess 
another  species  of  the  genus,  lifuensis  Sharp,  and  possibly  fvlvescens 
Saussure,  from  the  Marquesas,  may  be  distinct,  as  the  cerci  of  the 
female  are  subspatulate  instead  of  acuminate  or  terete,  as  in  the  other 
two  forms  of  the  genus. 

Genus  ABBHIDJEUS  St&l. 

1875.    Arrhidmis  Stil,  Bihang  till  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  Bd.  2, 
No.  17,  p.  15. 

Type. — Necroscia  styxius  Westwood. 

This  genus  contains  a  number  of  Oriental  and  Papuan  species,  a 
Ust  of  which  may  prove  of  service : 

ArrhidcBUS  styxius  (Westwood).    Philippines. 

Arrhidceus  palinurus  (Westwood).    Philippines. 

Arrhidceus  nigricornis  St&l.    Philippines. 

Arrhidoeus  stall  Kirby.    Albay,  N.  E.  Luzon,  Philippines. 

ArrhidcBus  capita  (Westwood).     Sarawak,  Borneo. 

ArrhidcBUS  langiceps  (Bates).    Kaioa  Island,  near  Batchian. 

ArrkidcBus  apalamnus  n.  sp.    Obi. 

ArrhidoBus  raseus  (StoU).    Amboina  and  Ceram. 

Arrhid(Bus  cephalotes  (Bates).    New  Guinea. 

t Arrhidoeus  vittaius  (Serville).    Java. 

Arrlddnof  apalamnus  ^  n.  sp. 

Types. — c?  and  ?  ;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila., 
presented  by  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

Near  langiceps  Bates,"  but  diflfering  in  the  longer  pronotum,  shorter 
tegmina  and  wings,  distribution  of  the  femoral  spines  and  coloration 

"  QKoXafivoCf ».«.,  helpless. 

»  Tran8.  lAnn,  8oe.  London,  XXV,  p.  350,  PI.  XLV,  fig.  6. 
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St  oil's  description  of  rosea, ^  from  Amboina  is  so  brief  that  even  with 
ihe  aid  othis  figure  little  can  be  made  out  of  it.  It  is  very  apparent, 
however,  that  it  has  much  longer  wings  than  apalamnuSj  which  latter 
has  very  short  wings  in  both  sexes. 

c?. — Size  rather  small;  form  moderately  elongate;  surface  glabrous. 
Head  very  large,  almost  twice  the  width  of  the  pronotum,  oblong, 
slightly  and  evenly  constricted  in  the  pasterior  portion;  occiput  with 
a  broad  shallow  longitudinally  disposed  sulcus,  another  of  similar 
character  extending  posteriorly  from  the  eye  and  another  on  the  side 
of  the   head;  ocelli   obsolete;  eyes   hemispherical;  antennae  slender, 
fiUform,  about  equal  to  the  anterior  femora  in  length.     Pronotum 
oblong,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  very  slightly  broader  anteriorly 
than  posteriorly,  transverse  sulcus  centrally  placed,  lateral  portions 
with  a  broad  shallow  longitudinal  depression  extending  almost  the 
entire  length.     Mesonotum  slender,  slightly  expanding  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  over  three  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  surface  obso- 
letely  tuberculate;  median  carina  replaced  by  a  very  weak  sulcus. 
Tegmina  ovate;  apex  rounded;  median  protuberance  extremely  low; 
venation  very  irregular  and  somewhat  reticulate  in  character.     Wings 
short,  not  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  third  abdominal  segment; 
costal  and  mediastinal  regions  with  the  transverse  nervures  distinct 
and  parallel.    Abdomen  bacilliform;  (ughth  dorsal  abdominal  segment 
slightly  longer  than  the  seventh,  both  of  which  are  somewhat  tectate; 
ninth  segment  compressed,  carinate,  apical  incision  deep  and  circular, 
the  inferior  lateral  lobes  strongly  dentate;  cerci  about  equal  to  the 
ninth  segment  in  length,  filiform,  apex  acuminate;  subgcnital  opercule 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  cymbiform,  the  apex 
moderately  acuminate.     Limbs  rather  slender.     Anterior  femora  equal 
in  length  to  the  head,  pronotum,  mesonotum  and  tegmina,  basal  flexure 
slight,  apical  portion  of  the  inferior  surface  with  four  spines;  tibise 
slightly  longer  than  the  femora;  metatarsi  half  again  as  long  as  the 
remaining  tarsal  joint.     Median  femora  equal  to  the  mesonotum  and 
half  of  the  pronotum  in  length,  apical  spines  four  in  number,  three 
placed    anteriorly,    one  posteriorly;    tibiie    equal    to  the  femora  in 
length;  metatarsi  shghtly  longer  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 
Posterior  femora  slightly  shorter  than  the  four  basal  alxlominal  seg- 
ments, the  apical  spines  six  or  seven  in  number,  one  at  the  extreme 
apex  placed  posteriorly;  tibiae  slightly  longer  than  the  femora;  meta- 
tarsi about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 


^  Natuurlijke  A  fbeeldingen  en  Beschrijvingen,  Spooken,  pp.  13  and  76,  H.  V, 
fig.  17. 
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General  color  sea-green,  prothoracic  and  mesothoracic  pleura  and 
lines  on  the  anterior  and  median  coxa?,  as  well  as  the  posterior  part  of 
the  prosternum  black.  Eyes  wood-bro\vn  with  a  longitudinal  bar  of 
blackish  which  is  continued  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head.  Teg- 
mina  with  the  median  protuberance  pale  ochraceous.  Wings  with  the 
venation  of  the  costal  and  mediastinal  regions  of  the  general  tint  on  a 
smoky  ground ;  posterior  field  vermillion. 

9 . — Size  medium.  Head  much  as  in  the  male,  but  the  sulci  less 
distinct ;  antennje  very  slender,  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  anterior  femora.  Pronotum  half  again  as  long  as  broad,  subequal 
in  width;  three  moderately  distinct  transverse  sulci  in  the  anterior  half. 
Mesonotum  four  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum;  median  carina 
replaced  by  a  very  fine  longitudinal  sulcus.  Tegmina  subovate,  apex 
rounded;  median  protuberance  not  perceptible.  Wings  extremely 
short,  not  quite  reaching  the  apex  of  the  first  abdominal  segment; 
costal  and  mediastinal  regions  with  the  apex  subacuminate.  Abdomen 
with  the  eighth  dorsal  segment  considerably  longer  than  the  seventh ; 
ninth  segment  shorter  than  the  seventh,  apex  broadly  acuminate; 
cerci  not  equalling  the  ninth  segment  in  length,  depressed,  acumi- 
nate; subgenital  opercule  compressed,  scoop-like,  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  dorsal  segment,  apex  narrowly  emarginate, 
surface  subcoriaceous.  Limbs  with  the  femoral  spines  much  as  in  the 
male,  but  much  weaker.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  mesonotum  and 
wings  in  length,  basal  flexure  slight ;  tibiae  about  equal  to  the  femora 
in  length;  metatarsi  half  again  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal 
joints.  Median  femora  and  tibia?  subequal  and  each  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  mesonotum.  Posterior  femora  slightly  longer  than  the  four 
basal  joints  of  the  abdomen;  tibia?  exceeding  the  femora  by  half  the 
length  of  the  four  abdominal  segments;  metatarsi  slightly  exceeding 
the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 

General  color  pale  yellowish-green,  becoming  ochraceous  on  the 
abdomen.  Head  glaucous-green,  with  two  longitudinal  stri|)es  of 
chrome-yellow  which  extend  from  the  basal  antennal  joints  back  along 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum;  a  postocular 
streak  of  darker  green  is  faintly  indicated.  Mesonotum  and  pronotum 
scrumbled  with  wood-brown,  the  mesothoracic  pleura  longitudinally 
lined  with  chrome-yellow.  Tegmina  viridian-green,  the  mediastinal 
region  chrome-yellow.  Wings  with  the  aj^ex  of  the  costal  and  discoidal 
region  smoky-brown,  with  the  venation  rich  verdigris-green ;  posterior 
field  vermillion.  Limbs  dull  yellowish  lined  with  blackish,  which  also 
suffuses  the  coxae. 
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Measurements. 

Total  lcng:th, 53.5  mm.  74.2  mm. 

length  of  pronotum, 3  *'  4.1    ** 

I.cn*rth  of  mcsonotum, 10.5  ^*  16.5    " 

JjQUgth  of  togmina 4  "  4.7    " 

Ix)ngth  of  wings, 14.9  ''  10 

Length  of  abdomen 30.5  ''  39.5    " 

I/cngth  of  anterior  femora 21.5    ''  28.5    " 

Length  of  anterior  tibia^, 22.1  ''  29       " 

Length  of  median  femora, 12  "  15       " 

Length  of  posterior  femora 16  ^'  19.5    ** 


Genus  ANCHIALE  St&l. 
1875.     Anchiale  StAl,  Reccnsio  Orthopteronim,  III,  pp.  3C  and  84. 

Type. — Anchiale  inaculata  (OHvier)  {=Phasma  necydaloides  St  oil 
[not  of  Linn.]  and  Phasrno  naivium  Lichtenstein). 

Anchiale  nsevia  (Lichtenstein). 

1787.  [Phcsma]  necydaloides  Stoll,  Natuurlijke  Afbeeldingen  en  Beschry- 
vingcn,  Spooken,  pp.  8,  10  and  76,  PL  III,  fig.  8,  PI.  IV,  fig.  11.  [Am- 
boina.]     (Not  Grylhis  (Mantis)  necydaloides  Linnceiis.) 

1792.  Mantis  macidata  Olivier,  Encvcl.  Metliod.,  Ins.,  MI,  p.  636.  [Am- 
boina.p     (Not  of  Thunberg  and  Lundalil,  1784.) 

1802.  [Phasma]  ncevium  Lichtenstein,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  \T[,  p.  13. 
[Amboina.p^ 

Two  rather  immature  females;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [Coll.  of 
Morgan  Hebard.] 

One  of  these  sj)ecimens  has  the  right  anterior  limb  regenerated,  the 
whole  leg  not  equalling  the  normal  left  femur  in  length.  The  sjm- 
onymy  of  this  species  is  very  nuich  involved,  l:)ut  after  considerable 
study  nwvia  seems  to  be  the  correct  name. 

Sharp^  has  given  some  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  names  of  the 
species  of  the  genus,  but  as  he  did  not  have  the  Moluccan  form,  the 
question  as  to  a  name  for  it  was  left  imsettled.  The  nominal  species 
known  to  date  are  as  follows : 

Anchiale  na^via  (Lichtenstein).     Amboina  and  Obi. 

Anchiale  stolli  Sharp.     New  Britain. 

Anchiale  confusa  Sharp.  New  l^ritain  (West wood  credits  this  form, 
which  he  calls  inaculata ^  to  the  Sandwich  Islands). 

Tlie  insect  figured  and  described  by  BlancharcP  from  Warou,  on  the 
coast  of  Ceram,  may  represent  a  distinct  form. 


'■^  Based  on  StoU's  figures. 

'«  Willev,  Zoological  Res^dts,  I,  p.  90. 

»'  Voyage  an  Pole  Sud.,  Zool,  IV,  p.  358,  Orth.,  PI.  I,  fig.  8. 
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Subfamily  HETEROPTERYGIN.E  (Cladomorphince  Bninncr). 

Genus  HETEBOFTEBTX  Gray. 
1835.     Heleropieryx  Gray,  Synopsis  Spec.  Ins.  Phasm.,  pp.  13  and  32. 
Typo, —Phas7na  dUatatum  Parkinson. 

Heteropteryz  dilatata  (Parkinson). 

179S.     Phaama  dilatatum  Parkinson,  TraDs.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  IV,  p.  190, 
tab.  18.     [.\sia.] 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L. 
Abbott.)    [U.  S.  X.  M.] 

The  male  of  this  species  has  never  been  described,  and  appears 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  tegmina  and  wings. 
It  resembles  the  male  of  mulleri  Haan  closer  than  any  other  species  the 
male  of  which  is  known.  From  mulleri  it  can  readily  be  distinguished 
by  the  shorter  mesonotmn,  the  longer  tegmina  (55  mm.)  and  wings 
(70  mm.),  and  the  more  ample  lateral  flaps  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
abdominal  segments. 

The  range  of  the  genus  Heteropteryz  covers  Malacca  and  Trong  {dUa- 
tatUy  castelnaudiiy  rollandi),  Sumatra  (miUleri),  Java  {rosenbergi)  j 
Borneo  {graijiiy  dehaanii  and  dilatata),  Celebes  (icestwoodii)  and  Aus- 
tralia (australis). 

Genus  DATAME8  St&l. 
1875.    Daiames  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  51  and  93. 
Type. — Acanthoderus  oUeus  Westwood. 
Batames  eeqaalis  ^  n.  sp. 

Typo. —  9  ;  Island  of  Obi,  Moluccas.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  presented  by 
Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

Closely  allied  to  D,  mouhotii  Bates'*  from  Cambodia,  but  differing  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment,  and  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  oblique  ridges  on  the  abdominal  segments.  The 
Javan  and  Malaccan  oileus  Westwood,  rather  curiously,  is  not  at  all 
closely  allied. 

Size  small;  form  elongate,  tectate,  subequal;  surface  obscurely 
tuberculat^.  Head  subequal  in  width,  slightly  longitudinal;  occiput 
elevated  and  bearing  two  converging  cristate  crenulat<3  ridges,  which, 
when  united  posteriorly,  form  a  jagged  projecting  lobe;  interocular 
region  with  a  structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  found  on  the  occiput, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  ridges  not  meeting  posteriorly  and  being 
trituberculate,  the  anterior  tubercle  developed  into  a  distinct  curved 

'*  In  allusion  to  the  uniform  breadth  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments. 
^  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  XXV,  p.  342. 
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claw-likc  spine;  lateral  aspect  of  the  head  with  a  distinct  longi- 
tudinal rounded  ridge  passing  through  the  eye;  eyes  globose,  rather 
small;  antennse  equal  to  the  mesonotum  and  metanotum  in  length, 
basal  joint  triquetrous,  subconcave,  rectangular,  the  external  margin 
with  a  distinct  submedian  and  apical  spine,  second  joint  longitudinal, 
depressed.  Pronotum  slightly  transverse,  anterior  margin  concave, 
posterior  margin  truncate ;  median  portion  with  a  pair  of  longitudinal 
tuberculous  ridges;  lateral  portions  with  a  broad  distinct  continuous 
ridge.  Mesonotum  two  and  one-half  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum  ; 
median  carina  sprinkled  with  tubercles,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  each  bearing  a  distinct  symmetrically  disposed  pair;  lateral 
ridge  distinct,  gently  curved  upward  in  the  supra-coxal  region.  ^leta- 
notum  (including  the  median  segment)  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  mesonotum  and  similar  in  structure,  except  that  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  median  carina  is  without  tubercles ;  median  segment  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  metanotal  length.  Abdomen 
almost  equal  to  the  head  and  thorax  in  length,  subequal  in  width,  all 
segments  transverse,  the  oblique  lateral  lines  present  in  the  other 
species  of  the  genus  subobsolete ;  median  carina  very  distinct  on  the 
fourth  and  eighth  segments,  bifurcate  on  the  former,  cristate  on  the 
latter;  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment  baijally  rectangular,  the  pos- 
terior median  portion  produced  into  a  subtriangular  process,  the  apex 
of  which  is  truncato-emarginate ;  subgenital  opercule  reaching  to  the 
apex  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  carinate,  produced,  the  apex 
rounded.  I^imbs  short  and  stout.  Anterior  feniora  about  three-fourths 
the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  basal  flexure  slight,  but  occupy hig 
half  the  entire  length,  dorsal  carina  high;  tibia?  slightly  shorter  than 
the  femora;  metatarsi  not  exceeding  the  succeeding  joint  in  length. 
Median  femora  slightly  shorter  than  the  metanotum  in  length,  superior 
margin  obscurely  trilobate;  tibiae  sUghtly  shorter  than  the  femora; 
metatarsi  not  different  in  character  from  the  succeeding  joint  and  but 
very  slightly  longer.  Posterior  femora  equal  to  the  median  segment 
and  first  and  second  abdominal  segments  in  length,  sui)erior  margin 
trilobate,  the  third  low  and  subobsolete  in  character;  tibia3  slightly 
shorter  than  the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  as  in  the  median  limbs. 

General  color  ochraceous  and  wood-brown,  the  two  tints  irregularly 
intermingled,  and  distinctly  contrasted  in  but  few  places. 

Mcaswrments. 

Total  length, 44     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 3       '* 

Ijcngth  of  mesonotum 9.1    ** 


(( 
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Measurements, 

Length  of  metanotum  (including  median  segment),  ...  6     mm. 

Length  of  abdomen, 21.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora 7  ^ 

Length  of  anterior  tibia?, 5.8 

Length  of  median  femora, 6 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 7       ** 

Subfamily  AXISOMORPHIN.E. 

Genus  BECIDIA  St&l. 
1875.     Decidia  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  57  and  96. 
Type. — Phasma  soranus  Westwood. 

Deoidia  loranni  (Westwood)? 

1859.     Phasma  Soranus  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  127, 
PI.  XVII,  fig.  3.    ["In  Colombiai  regione  frigida  Quindensi."] 

One  immature  female;  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 
This  specimen  shows  rudiments  of  the  tegmina  and  wings,  and  while 
resembling  Westwood's  figure  of  soranus  very  closely  in  general  ap- 
pearance, it  is  much  smaller  {circa  45  mm.)  than  even  the  immature 
condition  of  the  specimen  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  metatarsi  are 
much  shorter  than  in  the  figure  of  soranus,  and  the  probabiHties  are 
that  mature  Bolivian  specimens  will  show  the  existence  of  a  form 
distinct  from  the  type  species. 

Subfamily  PSEUDOPHASMINiE.^ 

Genus  8TBATOCLE8  St&l. 
1875.    Stratoclea  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  57  and  96. 
Type. — Stratocles  cinctipes  St&l. 

Stratoelei  mnltiliiiaatni  n.  sp. 

Type. — c? ;  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burgdorf.)  [Cat. 
No.  7,347,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Near  S.  forcipatus  Bolivar,"  with  which  it  agrees  fairly  well  in  general 
measurements,  but  is  separated  by  a  number  of  other  characters. 
Some  sHght  resemblance  appears  to  exist  to  the  insufficiently  described 
Phasma  bennettii  Gray. 

Size  small;  form  moderately  elongate.  Head  slightly  depressed, 
subequal  in  width;  ocelli  large;  eyes  ovate,  prominent;  antennae 
somewhat  exceeding  the  body  in  length,  basal  joint  subquadrate, 
second  joint  cylindrical,  equal  to  the  basal  joint  in  length.     Pronotum 

*•  I  have  followed  Kirby  (Trans,  Linn.  Soc,  London,  n.  ser.,  VI,  pp.  473-474) 
in  using  this  name  for  the  PfuLsmida  of  Brunner. 
"  Adas  Soc,  Espan,  Hist.  Nat.,  XXV,  p.  1 1 . 
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equal  to  the  head  in  length,  longitudinal,  sul)equal  except  for  a  slight 
anterior  constriction;  anterior  and  posterior  margins  subtruncate; 
cruciform  longitudinal  and  transverse  sulci  finely  marked,  but  dis- 
tinctly visible;  anterior  angles  rotundato-emarginate;  posterior  half 
with  four  more  or  less  distinct  raised  longitudinal  ridges.  Mesonotum 
slightly  longer  than  the  pronotum,  longitudinal,  subequal  in  width, 
posterior  portion  considerably  but  gradually  inflated,  surface  with 
four  longitudinal  rows  of  small  tubercles,  which  posteriorly  fuse  into 
rough  ridges;  mesopleura  smooth,  with  a  longitudinal  low  ridge;  meso- 
sternum  smooth,  rounded.  jNIetanotum  twice  as  long  as  the  meso- 
notum; metasternum  plane.  Tegmina  ovoid,  not  half  the  length  of 
the  metathorax,  discoidal  protuberance  rather  sharp,  longitudinal; 
apex  rather  narrowly  rounded.  Wings  large,  reaching  to  the  apex  of 
the  seventh  abdominal  segment,  slightly  over  twice  as  long  as  wide. 
Abdomen  about  half  again  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax;  the  six  basal 
segments  longitudinal,  gradually  decreasing  in  length  toward  the  apex; 
seventh  dorsal  segment  transverse,  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the 
sixth ;  eighth  segment  about  twice  the  length  of  the  seventh,  very  much 
inflated  apically;  ninth  dorsal  segment  buUate,  bearing  a  shallow  me- 
dian depressed  area  which  gives  the  plate  a  bimammillate  appearance, 
apical  margin  subtruncate ;  cerci  not  quite  equal  to  the  ninth  dorsal  seg- 
ment in  length,  subequal  and  slightly  depressed  basally,  acuminate 
apically;  subgenital  opercule  but  sUghtly  shorter  than  the  eighth  dorsal 
segment,  and  exceeding  the  apical  margin  of  the  same,  apical  margin 
evenly  rounded  with  a  very  slight  shallow  median  emargination. 
Limbs  very  slender,  the  anterior  and  posterior  femora  subequal  to  their 
respective  femora  in  length.  Anterior  femora  slightly  exceeding  the 
entire  thorax  in  length,  basal  flexure  hardly  visible;  metatarsi  very 
slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Median  femora  equal 
to  the  mesonotiun  and  metathorax  in  length;  tibiae  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  femora;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  joints 
of  the  tarsi.  Posterior  femora  reaching  slightly  beyond  the  apex  of 
the  foiulh  abdominal  segment;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  of  the  upper  surface  slate-black  lined  and  spotted  with 
emerald-green;  head  with  seven  distinct  longitudinal  lines;  pronotum 
with  two  large  irregular  blotches  on  the  anterior  half,  four  longitudinal 
lines  on  the  posterior  part,  and  the  entire  margins  of  the  same  green  tint ; 
mesonotum  with  the  lateral  ridges  and  the  four  distinct  rows  of  tuber- 
cles of  the  overlying  tint;  tegmina  wdth  the  basic  color  solid  except  in 
the  discoidal  and  basal  regions  which  are  ochraceous-rufous,  veins  of 
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the  costal  and  posterior  fields  emerald-green ;  wings  with  the  costal  and 
discoidal  of  the  same  color  scheme  as  the  tegmina,  posterior  field  smoky- 
hyaline,  the  veins  distinctly  blackish,  the  basal  portion  whitish;  abdo- 
men with  the  upper  surface  blackish,  touched  with  ochraceous  toward 
the  apex.  Under  surface  pale  ochraceous,  touched  with  reddish 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Antennae  blackish  with  very  minute  whit- 
ish annuli  at  the  apex  of  each  segment,  the  terminal  joint  ochraceous- 
rufous;  eyes  mottled  wood-brown.  limbs  with  the  femora  blackish, 
lined  along  the  carinae  with  emerald-green,  the  proximal  portion  with 
the  latter  color  predominating;  tibiaj  dull  blackish-ochraceous;  tarsi 
ochraceous. 

Measurements, 

Total  length, 46    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3       " 

Length  of  mesonotum, 3.7    " 

Length  of  metathorax, 7.8    " 

I^ength  of  tegmina, 4.5    " 

Length  of  wings, 29.5    " 

Length  of  abdomen, 29 

I^ength  of  anterior  femora 15 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 14.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 12.5    " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 15.5 


tt 


Stratoolei  oostarioensii  n.  sp. 

Type.—  ?  ;  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burgdorf.)  [Cat.  No.  7,346, 
U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  related  to  Phasma  perspicillare  StoU,^  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  longer  limbs  and  rather  different  color  pattern,  which, 
however,  resembles  perspidllaris  closer  than  any  other  species. 

Size  medium;  form  elongate  subfusiform;  surface  generally  veluti- 
nous  and  evenly  pilose  on  the  pronotum,  mesonotum,  limbs  and  ven- 
tral surface.  Head  suborbicular  when  viewed  from  the  dorsum,  con- 
siderably broader  than  the  pronotum;  occiput  rounded;  ocelli  of 
medium  size;  eyes  ovate,  moderately  prominent;  antennae  exceeding 
the  body  by  over  half  the  length  of  the  latter.  Pronotum  longitudinal, 
about  twice  as  long  as  wide,  subequal ;  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
subtruncate ;  cruciform  depression  very  slight.  Mesonotum  shorter  than 
the  pronotiun,  posterior  half  sharply  yet  evenly  elevated,  width  sub- 
equal  and  slightly  narrower  than  the  pronotum.  Metathorax  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax;  met  astern  um  plane. 
Tegmina  rather  short,  irregularly  elongate-ovate;  costal  area  large  and 

**Natnurl.  Afbeeld.  Besrh.,  Spooken,  pp.  67  and  77,  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  86. 
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distinctly  emarginateapically;  discoidal  area  with  the  tubercles  com- 
pressed, longitudinal,  triangular  in  outline.  Wings  ample,  reaching  to 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen  in  repose,  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  apex 
rather  narrowly  rounded.  Abdomen  with  the  six  basal  segments  longi- 
tudinal, decreasing  in  size  toward  the  apex;  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal 
segments  each  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  sixth  segment,  tec- 
tate ;  ninth  segment  tectate,  slightly  shorter  than  the  preceding  segment, 
apex  obtuse  with  a  slight  median  emargination  exposing  the  triangular 
apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate ;  cerci  slender,  simple,  extending  but  a  slight 
distance  beyond  the  tip  of  the  ninth  segment ;  subgenital  opercule  large, 
cymbiform,  extending  to  the  apex  of  the  ninth  dorsal  segment,  apex 
produced,  rectangulate.  Limbs  moderately  slender.  Anterior  femora 
injured;  tibiae  somewhat  shorter  than  the  thorax;  metatarsi  shorter 
than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Median  femora  equal  to  the  meso- 
thorax  and  metathorax  in  length;  tibiae  distinctly  shorter  than  the 
femora;  metatarsi  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal 
joints.  Posterior  femora  equal  to  the  four  basal  segments  x>{  the 
abdomen;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length;  metatarsi  equal  to  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 

General  color  dull  black,  becoming  brownish-black  on  the  abdomen 
and  limbs;  mesonotum,  mesopleura,  mesostemum,  metapleura  and 
mctastemum  with  several  obscure  lines  of  dull  ochraceous.  Femora 
each  with  several  very  ol>scure  annuli  of  dull  ochraceous.  Tegmina 
ochre-yellow,  suffused  on  the  apical  portion  of  the  discoidal  and  pos- 
terior fields  with  pale  glaucous-green;  longitudinal  veins  of  the  dis- 
coidal and  posterior  fields  apically,  and  the  posterior  margin  entirely 
lined  with  black.  Wings  with  the  costal  and  discoidal  regions  pale 
ochre-yellow,  ffuling  into  pale  glaucous-green  apically ;  anterior  margin, 
a  spot  before  the  base  and  the  veins  of  the  discoidal  area  l>lackish; 
posterior  field  with  the  disk  verj'  pale  clay  color,  the  periphery  and 
apex  dark  smoky-hyaline. 

Measurements. 

Total  length, 52.2  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.7    *' 

Length  of  mesonotum, 3 

length  of  metathorax 9       ** 

Length  of  tegmina, 0.7 

Length  of  wings 39 

Length  of  abdomen 31 

Length  of  anterior  tibite 16.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 13.1 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 18 
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Genus  PSEUDOFHASMA  Kirby  (Phaama  Auct.).  ^ 
1896.    Pseudophasma  Kirby,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  2d  ser.,  VI,  p.  473. 

Type. — Gnjllus  necydaloides  Linnaeus  (  =  ph(hisicus  Linnaeus). 
After  examining  the  literature  on  the  subject,  I  fully  agree  with 
Kirby  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  name  for  the  Phasma  of  most  authors. 

PMudophsima  pli»toii  n.  sp. 

Type. —  9  ;  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burgdorf.)  [Cat. 
No.  7,348,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Qosely  related  to  P.  xirazi  Bolivar**  from  the  Rio  Atalapo,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  hyaline  posterior  field  of  the  wings,  the  longer  mesonotum, 
and  the  different  proportions  of  the  limbs. 

Bolivar's  P.  perezi^  from  Coca,  Ecuador,  also  appears  to  be  an  allied 
species. 

Size  rather  large;  form  very  slender  and  elongate.  Head  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  pronotum,  very  slightly  constricted  posteriorly; 
eyes  ovate;  antenna?  with  each  joint  somewhat  thickened  apically, 
basal  joint  oblong,  sUghtly  depressed.  Pronotum  not  quite  half  the 
length  of  the  mesonotum,  almost  twice  as  long  as  broad,  subequal, 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  subtruncate;  anterior  angles  with  a 
slight  emargination  caused  by  a  distinct  spiraculous  aperture;  cruci- 
form depression  slightly  marked.  Mesonotum  rather  elongate,  sub- 
equal  in  width ;  lateral  margins  each  \dth  a  distinct  longitudinal  carina ; 
median  portion  with  a  constant  slight  longitudinal  sulcus ;  surface  of  the 
anterior  three-fifths  sprinkled  with  rounded  tubercles,  surface  of  the 
posterior  two-fifths  smooth;  mesosternum  obscurely  tuberculate  with 
a  distinct,  though  irregular,  longitudinal  carina.  Metathorax  equal  to 
the  mesothorax  in  length;  metastcrnum  strongly  longitudinal,  and 
bearing  a  distinct,  but  very  narrow,  median  sulcus.  Tegmina  slightly 
over  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  mesonotum,  subrectangular,  the 
apical  margin  obliquely  truncate;  costal  margin  arcuate;  anal  margin 

^  The  name  Pseudophasma  was  proposed  almost  simultaneously  by  both 
Kirby  and  Bolivar,  tlie  former  to  replace  Phasma  of  authors,  the  latter  to  desig- 
nate a  new  e;en\is  neor  to  tlie  one  Kirby  renamed.  Considerable  trouble  was 
experienced  in  ascertaining  the  exact  dates  of  the  respective  papers.  Kirby's 
article  (suffra,  pp.  447-475)  was  read  December  5,  1895,  and  in  the  contents  of 
the  volume  the  date  Julv,  1896,  is  given.  Bolivar's  paper  (Actas  Soc,  Espan. 
Hist.  Nat.,  XXV,  pp.  11-18)  was  presented  January  8,  189G,  and  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  part  is  given  on  the  cover  sheet  as  September  30,  1896.  From 
the  Zoologisrher  Anzeiger  (Bthliographia  Zoologica,  I,  pp.  552  and  650)  we  learn 
that  Kirby's  paper  was  received  first,  and  this  no  doubt  has  priority  of  a  month 
at  lea.st.  Accordingly  Bolivar's  Pseudophasma  requires  another  name,  and  I 
propose  Ignaeia,  as  a  slight  tril)ute  to  tlie  worth  of  a  master  mind. 

**  AcJas  aSoc.  Esjxi7i.  Hist.  Nat.,  XXV,  p.  13. 

**.!«.  Soc.  Espan.  Hist.  Nat.^  X,  p.  479. 
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straight;  median  tubercle  elongate  and  relatively  low;  venation,  ex- 
cept for  the  principal  longitudinal  veins,  in-egulariy  reticulate.  Wings 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  slightly  less  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad;  marginal  costal  field  with  the  transverse  veins 
irregularly  disposed,  all  other  cross  veins  (except  those  of  the  posterior 
field)  regularly  disposc^d.  Abdomen  with  the  six  basal  segments  dis- 
tinctly longitudinal,  the  sixth  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  fifth; 
seventh  segment  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  sixth,  and  with  the 
eighth  and  ninth  strongly  compressed  and  distinctly  tectate;  eighth 
and  ninth  segments  subequal  in  length,  the  latter  with  the  apical  mar- 
gin truncate ;  cerci  equal  to  the  ninth  dorsal  segment  in  length,  elongate 
fusiform;  subgenital  opercule  slender,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  segment,  apex  very  strongly  acuminate.  Limbs  slender, 
and  relatively  small.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  head,  pronotum 
and  mesonotum  in  length;  basal  flexxu^  distinct  and  occupying  slightly 
more  than  the  basal  third;  tibiae  equal  to  the  femora  in  length. 
Median  femora  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  anterior  femora;  tibiae 
about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  femora;  metatarsi  about  half 
as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  slightly 
exceeding  the  apex  of  the  second  abdominal  segment;  tibiie  about 
four-fifths  the  length  of  the  femora;  metatarsi  about  three-quarters 
the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  mars-brown,  closely  and  almost  uniformly  sprinkled 
with  minute  specks  of  vandyke-brown.  Head  with  a  distinct  post- 
ocular  streak  of  ecru-drab,  which  is  bordered  superiorly  and  inferiorly 
by  a  line  of  blackish,  gena^  ecru-drab;  eyes  vandyke-brown;  antcnnse 
with  each  joint  bearing  a  distinct  apical  blackish  annulus.  Pronotum 
with  a  few  subobsolete  blackish  blotches.  Mesonotum  ^nth  the  ground 
color  of  the  anterior  tuberculous  portion  dull  cinnamon,  several  of  the 
larger  tubercles  blackish,  posterior  smooth  portion  suffused  with  green- 
ish-blue; lateral  carinae  dull  cinnamon  bordered  inferiorly  by  a  line  of 
blackish.  Metapleura  and  metasternum  dull  whitish.  Tegmina  with 
an  irregular  longitudinal  blackish  line  passhig  to  the  exterior  of  the 
median  tubercle.  Wings  with  the  costal  and  discoid al  fields  of  the 
general  color;  posterior  field  hyaline.  Limits  irregularly  and  rather 
obscurely  amiulate  with  mummy-browTi  on  a  ground  of  wood-brown. 

Measurements, 

Total  length,       70     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 9 

Length  of  metathorax, 11       " 
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Measurements. 

Length  of  tegmina 6.5  mm, 

Length  of  ^dngs, 48 

Length  of  abdomen, 49.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora 15 

Length  of  anterior  tibise, 15.5    " 

Length  of  median  femora, 11       " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 16       " 

PseodophsBma  phthiiioum  (Linnceus)? 

1758.    [Gryllus  (MarUta)]  phihisicua  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.,  X  ed.,  p.  425. 
["Inlndiis."] 

One  male;  Carrillo,  Costa  Rica.  [Coll.  Morgan  Hebard.] 
This  specimen  appears  to  be  referable  to  this  species,  though  differing 
considerably  in  coloration  from  the  descriptions.  The  S-shaped  mark 
on  the  tegmina  is  but  little  crved,  while  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tegmina  is  as  black  as  the  general  color  of  the  insect.  The  wings  also 
carry  a  longitudinal  dull  ochraceous  line  along  the  greater  portion  of 
the  discoidal  region,  in  continuation  of  the  median  line  on  the 
tegmina. 
The  following  measurements  may  be  of  interest : 

Total  length, 55.5  mm. 

I^ength  of  pronotum, 4       ** 

Length  of  mesonotum, 4.7    ** 

Length  of  metathorax 9.1    ** 

Length  of  tegmina, 6.5 

I^ength  of  wings, 38.5 

Length  of  abdomen, 33 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 17.5 

Ijcngth  of  anterior  tibia?, 17.5 

length  of  median  femora 15.8 

I^ength  of  posterior  femora, 20 

Pieudophasma  meniui  (Weetwood). 

1859.    Phasma  Af entw*  Westwood,  Cat.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  118,  PI. 
XVII,  fig.  2.    [Colombia.] 

Twelve  specimens,  all  males;  Carrillo,  Costa  Rica.  [Coll.  Morgan 
Hebard.]  Carrillo  and  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burg- 
dorf.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 

This  series  ranges  from  mars-brown  to  seal-brown  in  general  color, 
while  the  posterior  field  of  the  wings  shows  all  intermediates  between 
ecru-drab  and  cinnamon.  Size,  according  to  the  series  examined, 
appears  to  be  subject  to  but  little  variation.  St&l**  has  recorded  this 
species  from  Chiriqui,  and  Griffini*^  has  mentioned  a  female  specimen 

^Recensio  Orthopterorunij  III,  p.  97. 

*'  Bollet.  M\i8.  ZooL  Anal.  Comp.,  Torino,  XI,  No.  23G,  p.  2. 
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from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Cianati,  Darien,  localities  which  connect 
those  above  mentioned  and  that  of  the  type. 

Pieudopliaima  oryptoohlore^  n.  sp. 

Type. — c? ;  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.     (Schild  and  Burgdorf .)     [Cat.. 
No.  7,349,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Apparently  closely  allied  to  P,  gambrisius  (Westwood),**  from  Vene- 
zuela, but  differing  in  the  structure  of  the  apex  of  the  alxlomen,  the 
shorter  mesonotum  and  quite  different  coloration.  Relationship  also 
exists  with  prasinum  (Serville)  and  pholcus  (West wood). 

Size  small;  form  slender.     Head  slightly  longitudinal,  subequal. 
considerably  wider  than  the  pronotum;  occiput  with  several  fine  longi- 
tudinal lines;  ocelli  very  distinct,  the  anterior  one  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  others;  eyes  subglobose,  very  prominent;  antennse 
equal  to  the  body  in  length,  first  and  second  joint  cyUndrical,  the  latter 
considerably  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  basal  joint,  third  joint  equal 
to  the  foiulh  and  fifth  together.     Pronotum  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  mesonotum;  anterior  and  posterior  margins  subtruncate;  cruci- 
form impression  slight,  the  transverse  arm  toward  the  lateral  margins 
deflected  posteriorly;  anterior  angles  normal  though  spiraculiferous. 
Mesonotum  rather  short  and  slender,  slightly  and  evenly  constricted 
toward  the  middle;  surface  sparsely  granulate;  median  longitudinal 
sulcus  slight  but  distinct ;  mesosternum  rugulose  with  a  distinct,  though 
somewhat  irregular,  median  carina.     jMetathorax  about  equal  to  the 
prothorax  and  mesothorax  in  length,  beneath  with  a  slight  median 
sulcus.    Tegmina  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  metathorax, 
ovate ;  median  tubercle  low  and  somewhat  elongate ;  longitudinal  veins 
rather  regularly  disposed,  transverse  veins  irregularly  placed  and  pro- 
ducing a  reticulate    effect.     Wings    almost  equal    to   the    body   in 
length,  twice  as  long  as  broad;  costal  area  with  the  transverse  veins 
rather  regularly  disposed.     Abdomen  with  the  six  basal  segments 
longitudinal,  very  gradually  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  apex;    sev- 
enth and  eighth  segments  sul^equal  in  length,  each  shorter  than  the  sixth; 
ninth  segment  rather  shorter  than  the  eighth,  apically  subtruncate ;  cerei 
rather  short,  terete,  slightly  curved;  subgenital  opercule  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  apex  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  cynibiform,  the  margin 
rounded,  but  developed  into  a  distinct  lip  or  rim.     Limbs  of  moderate 
length,  the  anterior  and  median  femora  consideral)ly  exceeding  their 
respective  tibite  in  length.     Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  pronotum, 


*^  K()v-ro<;,  hidden,  and    i>^'/^"'.,  green,  in  allusion  to  the  green  of  the  ventral 
surface. 

*^  Catal.  Orth.  Ins.  lint.  Mus.,  I,  p.  1  IS.  PL  XIV,  fig.  2. 
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mesonotum  and  tegmina  in  length;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than 
the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length.  Median  femora  about  equal  to 
the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  three 
succeeding  joints  in  length.  Posterior  femora  not  quite  reaching  the 
apex  of  the  third  abdominal  segment ;  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the 
femora;  metatarsi  about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length. 
General  color  above  dull  blackish;  eyes  umber;  ocelli  dull  luteous; 
antennae  blackish,  toward  the  apex  bearing  two  broad  annuli  of  obscure 
whitish,  which  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  silvery  pubescence.  Teg- 
mina with  the  principal  longitudinal  veins  lined  with  pale  greenish ;  wings 
with  the  costal  and  discoidal  areas  blackish,  the  longitudinal  veins  of 
the  lateral  regions  lined  with  apple-green,  posterior  field  of  the  wings 
blackish-hyaline,  clear  whitish  basally,  the  area  of  the  latter  tint  being 
comparatively  small.  Abdomen  blackish,  becoming  dull  brownish 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ventral  surface.  Ventral  and  pleural 
surfaces  of  the  thoracic  segments  apple-green.  Limbs  apple-green 
with  the  distal  portion  of  each  joint  blackish,  this  color  on  the  anterior 
limbs  being  very  extensive  and  considerably  limiting  the  greenish  area. 

Measurements, 

Total  length, 40    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 2.5 

Length  of  mesonotum, 4 

Length  of  metathorax, 6.1 

Length  of  tegmina, 3.5    ** 

Length  of  wings, 28 

Jjength  of  abdomen, 25.5 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 10.5    " 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 7 

Length  of  median  femora, 6.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 10 

A  paratype  male  has  also  been  examined. 

Pseudophaima  oyllami  (Westwood). 

1859.     Necroscia  CijUarus  Westwood,  Catal.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p. 
155,  PI.  XIII,  fig.  2,  PI.  XIV,  fig.  5.    [Jamaica.] 

One  male;  Kingston,  Jamaica.     (T.  D.  A.  CockercU.)     [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
This  species  falls  quite  naturally  into  this  genus,  but  that  it  is  ver}' 
aberrant  there  can  be  rto  doubt. 

Genus  FLAKUDES  St&l. 
1875.    Planudes  StAl,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  III,  pp.  59  and  9S. 
Type. — P.  perillus  Stdl. 
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Flanudei  orenulipei  n.  tp. 

Type. —  9  ;  Tucurrique,  Costa  Rica.  (Schild  and  Burgdorf .)  [Cat. 
No.  7,350,  U.  S.  N.  M.] 

Allied  to  P.  paonUiLS  (Westwood)^  and  P.  perUlus  St&l."  From  the 
former  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  distinct  spines  on  the  head,  the  more 
ovate  tegmina,  the  much  longer  wings,  the  slightly  longer  mesonotimi 
and  the  lobate  posterior  femora.  From  the  latter  it  differs  in  the  larger 
tegmina  and  wings,  the  rather  different  coloration  of  the  wings,  the 
smaller  size,  and  apparently  in  the  lobate  posterior  femora,  although 
StM  does  not  state  the  condition  of  the  limbs  in  the  specimen  examined. 

Size  mediiun;  form  elongate;  surface  rugoso-tuberculate.  Head 
longitudinal,  equal  in  width  and  not  broader  than  the  pronotum; 
occiput  with  the  tubercles  rather  low  and  grouped  into  longitudinal 
series,  the  median  pair  of  which  diverge  posterioriy;  eyes  globose, 
rather  small,  prominent;  antennse  slightly  exceeding  the  head  and 
thorax  in  length,  basal  joint  rather  oblong,  slightly  depressed.  Pro- 
notimi  slightly  longer  than  the  head,  subequal;  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  truncate ;  tubercles  of  even  size,  disposed  in  distinct  longitudi- 
nal series;  longitudinal  sulcus  very  sUght,  transverse  sulcus  broad  and 
shallow,  but  very  marked.  Mesonotum  slightly  over  twice  the  length 
of  the  pronotimi,  gradually  expanding  posteriorly,  surface  rugoso- 
tuberculate;  metapleura  finely  rugulose;  metastemum  with  an  irregu- 
lar median  longitudinal  carina.  Metathorax  about  as  long  as  the  meso- 
thorax,  rather  sparsely  tuberculate.  Tegmina  elliptical;  veins  irregu- 
larly reticulate;  median  protuberance  high,  blunt,  the  posterior  portion 
curved  inward  toward  the  anal  margin.  Wings  four  times  as  long  as 
the  tegmina,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment, 
not  quite  twice  as  long  as  wide;  venation  rather  regular  proximally 
becoming  subreticulate  distally.  Abdomen  over  half  again  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax,  the  six  basal  segments  longitudinal,  the  first  and 
second  shorter  than  the  succeeding  divisions;  seventh  segment  sub- 
quadrate;  eighth  and  ninth  segments  distinctly  transverse,  the  latter 
shorter  than  the  former,  and  with  the  apical  margin  subtruncate  and 
distinctly  crenulate;  cerci  very  short,  sUght  and  simple,  lateral  in 
position ;  subgenital  opercule  short,  reaching  the  apex  of  the  seventh 
dorsal  segment,  carinate,  apex  acuminate.  Limbs  short.  Anterior 
femora  about  equal  to  the  mesonotum  in  length,  margins  crenulate; 
tibiae  sUghtly  shorter  than  the  femora,  margins  crenulate;  metatarsi 
not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.   Medianfemora 

M  Catal.  Orth,  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  127,  PI.  XI,  fig.  5. 
"  Rec.  Orthopt.,  Ill,  p.  98. 
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slightly  shorter  than  the  anterior  tibiae  in  length,  margins  very  slightly 
erenulate ;  tibiae  slightly  over  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mesonotum, 
margins  moderately  and  irregularly  erenulate;  metatarsi  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior  femora  about 
equal  to  the  mesonotum  in  length,  superior  margins  dentato-crenulate, 
the  anterior  one  with  the  processes  very  large,  inferior  margins  with 
distinct  rounded  f oliaceous  lobes ;  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora, 
the  superior  margins  with  distinct  hemispherical  lobes ;  metatarsi  about 
half  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  olive,  irregularly  blotched  and  sprinkled  with  patches  of 
wood-browTi  and  bearing  a  very  pale  suffusion  of  pea-green  on  the  wings 
and  tegmina.  Wings  with  the  base  of  the  costal  and  the  whole  dis- 
coidal  area  suffused  with  a  wash  of  vinaceous  pink;  posterior  area  pale 
smoky-hyaline,  the  veins  pale  brownish,  the  whole  surface  bearing  an 
indefinable  bloom  of  pinkish  vinaceous,  best  seen  by  viewing  the  wing 
obliquely. 

Measurements, 

Total  length, 63    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 4 

Length  of  mesonotum, 8 

Length  of  metathorax, 8.5 

Length  of  tegmina, 7 

Length  of  wings, 26 

Length  of  abdomen, 40 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 9.5 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 8.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 7 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 8 

Genus  XESOSOMA  Serville. 
1831.     Xerosoma  Serville,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  XXII,  p.  61. 
Type. — Xerosoma  canalicidatum  Ser\nllc. 

Zeroioma  glyptomerion  ^  n.  sp. 

Types. — c? ;  San  Carlos.  Costa  Rica.  (Schikl  and  Burgdorf.)  [Cat. 
No.  7,351,  U.  S.  N.  M.]  9  ;  Carrillo,  Costa  Rica.  [A.  N.  S.  Phila., 
presented  by  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

Apparently  closer  allied  to  seniicosa  St&P  than  any  other  member  of 
the  genus,  but  still  very  distinct.  It  can  readily  be  separated  by  the 
absence  of  distinct  spines  on  the  pronotum,  the  greater  number  of 
cephalic  spmes,  the  shorter  mesonotum  of  the  female  and  a  number  of 
other  characters. 

**  yAvTTTo^f  sculvtured,  and  ftriniov^  thigh. 
^Recensio  Orthopterorum^  III,  p.  99 
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c?. — Size  rather  small;  form  elongate;  surface  generally  rugulose. 
Head  moderately  elongate,  subequal;  occiput  with  four  distinct  spini- 
form  processes;  interocular  region  with  three  triangularly  disposed 
rather  blunt  processes,  the  anterior  one  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
and  bearing  upon  their  summits  the  ocelli;  eyes  subglobose,  very 
prominent;  antennae  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  first  and  second  joint 
about  equal  in  length,  the  basal  joint  somewhat  depressed;  whole  sur- 
face with  a  niunber  of  evenly  distributed  spiniform  tubercles.  Pro- 
notiun  about  equal  to  the  head  in  length,  rather  narrower  than  the 
head,  subequal  in  width,  anterior  angles  with  a  sUght  projecting  pro- 
cess; anterior  and  posterior  margins  truncate;  cruciform  depression 
with  the  transverse  arm  stronger  than  the  longitudinal  branch.  Meso- 
notimi  about  twice  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  subequal  in  width, 
somewhat  elevated  posteriorly;  median  longitudinal  sulcus  very  dis- 
tinct posteriorly,  obsolete  anteriorly;  surface  rugoso-tuberculate,  four 
spiniform  symmetrically  disposed  tubercles  flank  the  median  line ;  meso- 
stemiun  rugose.  Metathorax  about  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  meso- 
notiun  in  length,  metapleura  and  the  mctastemiun  sparsely  and  weakly 
tuberculate.  Tegmina  about  equal  to  the  metathorax  in  length, 
cylindrical-ovate  in  outUne,  the  base  and  apex  produced  and  angur 
late;  median  protuberance  very  distinct,  high,  rounded,  compressed; 
veins  subreticulate,  surface  rather  coriaceous.  Wings  extending  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment,  twice  as  long  as  broad; 
apex  subrectangulate.  Abdomen  with  the  six  basal  segments  longi- 
tudinal, decreasing  in  length  distally;  seventh  dorsal  segment  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  sixth;  eighth  segment  considerably  shorter 
than,  and  ninth  about  equal  to,  the  seventh  segment,  the  latter  com- 
pressed, subrostrate  and  with  the  apical  margin  with  a  shallow  median 
V-shaped  emargination ;  ccrci  slender,  straight  and  equal  to  the  ninth 
dorsal  segment  in  length;  subgenital  opercule  slightly  exceeding  the 
apical  margin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  basally  bullate,  apical  por^ 
tion  compressed,  rather  rostrate,  the  apex  itself  with  a  shallow  trian- 
gular emargination.  Limbs  slender  and  simple;  tibiae  about  equal  to 
their  respective  femora  in  length.  Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  teg- 
mina, mesonotum  and  half  of  the  pronotum  in  length,  basal  flexure 
marked;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 
Median  femora  about  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  mesonotum  in  length; 
metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints.  Posterior 
femora  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  third  abdominal  segment;  meta- 
tarsi very  slightly  shorter  than  the  succeeding  joints. 

General   color   dull   paris-green    and    prout's-brown    intermingled. 
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Head  with  the  spines  clear  green ;  eyes  walnut-brown ;  antennae  green- 
ish, each  segment  with  a  narrow  apical  anniilus  of  brown.  Mesonotum 
with  the  larger  spines  tipped  with  clear  brown.  Tegmina  with  the 
median  protuberances  clear  green.  Wings  with  the  costal  and  discoidal 
regions  bearing  strongly  contrasted  blotches  of  the  two  colors  washed 
with  an  ochraceous  tint;  posterior  field  smoky-hyaline.  Limbs  with 
the  usual  coloration,  but  the  tibiae  have  the  green  clear  and  vitreous. 

9. — ^Size  medium;  form  moderately  elongate;  surface  rugosc- 
tuberculate.  Head  somewhat  longitudinal,  subequal  in  width;  occi- 
put bearing  about  twelve  formidable  spines  ranged  in  four  longitudinal 
series,  of  which  the  median  pair  contain  the  greatest  number  of  spines 
and  the  posterior  ones  of  which  are  recurved  and  considerably  larger 
than  any  of  the  others ;  interocular  region  with  the  ocellar  spines  much 
reduced,  the  anterior  one  practically  obsolete,  the  ocellus  but  slightly 
raised  above  the  surrounding  surface;  eyes  subglobose,  moderately 
prominent;  antennae  with  the  basal  joint  strongly  depressed;  entire 
dorsal  surface  sprinkled  with  small  spiniform  tubercles.  Pronotum 
slightly  shorter  than  the  head,  very  strongly  emarginate  over  the  ante- 
rior coxae;  anterior  margin  broadly  and  evenly  emarginate,  posterior 
margin  truncate ;  median  line  flanked  by  a  longitudinal  row  of  several 
short  spines.  Mesonotum  not  quite  twice  the  length  of  the  pronotum, 
subequal  in  width ;  no  median  carina  or  sulcus  present ;  surf  ace  strongly 
rugoso-tuberculate;  mesopleurae  and  mesosternum  rugoso-tuberculate, 
the  lower  margins  of  the  former  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  latter 
bearing  distinct  tuberculous  ridges.  Metathorax  shghtly  longer  than 
the  other  thoracic  segments  together;  metastemum  obsoletely  tuber- 
culate ;  metapleurae  bearing  along  their  lower  margins  a  series  of  four 
distinct  rounded  tubercles.  Tegmina  equal  to  the  head,  pronotum  and 
mesonotum  in  length,  elongate-elliptical;  apex  narrowly  rounded; 
tubercle  placed  distinctly  anterior  to  the  middle,  high,  roimded,  com- 
pressed; surface  coriaceous,  subreticulate,  and  bearing  a  number  of 
small  node-like  projections.  Wings  about  equal  to  the  abdomen  in 
length;  costal  and  discoidal  areas  with  the  transverse  nervures  rather 
regular  in  character.  Abdomen  depressed,  each  segment  with  the 
lateral  margins  developed  into  a  more  or  less  crcnulate  foliaceous  flap ; 
the  five  basal  segments  longitudinal,  the  fifth  broader  than  the  others; 
sixth  segment  quadrate;  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  segments  trans- 
verse, decreasing  in  length  distally,  median  carina  present  on  the  sev- 
enth and  represented  by  two  parallel  ridges  on  the  eighth,  ninth  seg- 
ment crenulato-truncate ;  cerci  slender,  almost  equal  to  the  ninth  dor- 
sal segment  in  length,  apex  blunt ;  subgenital  opcrcule  rather  short, 
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reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  doi*sal  segment,  \'-shaped  in  sec- 
tion, the  apex  subtruncate  with  a  triangular  median  projection. 
Limbs  rather  short, ^*  tibiae  about  equal  to  their  respective  femora  in 
length ;  femora  with  nearly  all  their  carinaj  bearing  distinct  subdenti- 
form  lobes,  those  of  the  superior  carinae  being  the  more  prominent; 
tibiae  with  superior  margins  only  bearing  such  lobes.  Anterior  femora 
almost  equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length,  basal  flexure  distinct  and 
strongly  bowed ,  superior  external  margin  bearing  five  lobes,^  superior 
internal  margin  four  lobes,  the  inferior  internal  margin  none,  the  in- 
ferior external  margin  ten ;  tibia?  bearing  four  ver>'  large  and  distmct 
lobes  on  the  extenial  margni,  internal  margin  with  four  smaller  lobes 
placed  in  juxtaposition  to  those  of  the  external  margin;  metatarsi 
considerably  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints,  and  bearing 
several  small  jagged  lobes  on  its  superior  surface.  Median  femora 
equal  to  the  mesonotum  and  half  of  the  metanotum  in  length,  superior 
margins  with  five  lobes  placed  in  juxtaposition,  inferior  margins  with 
four  distinct  lobes  placed  as  on  the  superior  carina?,  median  carina  of 
the  lower  surface  with  several  obsolete  lobes;  tibia;  with  five  more  or 
less  distinct  lobes  placed  as  on  the  anterior  limbs;  metatarsi  not 
exceeding  the  second  and  third  tarsal  joints  in  length,  unarmed. 

General  color  olive  and  drab,  intermingled  and  suffused  on  the  head, 
portions  of  the  thorax  and  anterior  limbs  with  very  pale  cinnamon. 
Eyes  walnut-brown.  Tegmina  pale  paris-green,  which  becomes  rather 
clear  and  sub  vitreous  on  the  protuberances. 

Measurements. 

d"'  9 

Total  length, 54     mm.  65     nun. 

Length  of  pronotum, 2.6    *'  3 

Length  of  mesonotum, 6.2    *'  6.5 

Length  of  metanotum, 8.1    "  11 

Length  of  tegmina, 8       "  14 

Length  of  viings, 33       "  50 

Length  of  abdomen 33       "  49 

length  of  anterior  femora 14.5    "  13 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae 14.5    ^  12 

Ixjngth  of  median  femora 8.5    "  8 

length  of  posterior  femora, 12       " 

Further  study  may  possibly  show  that  the  two  sexes  here  described 
as  one  species  represent  two  forms.  In  such  a  case  the  name  can  be 
restricted  to  the  male. 

^*  Posterior  pair  missing  in  the  tA^pe. 

**  As  the  left  leg  appears  abnormal  in  a  number  of  ways,  these  figures  have  been 
taken  from  the  right  limb. 
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Genus  METBIOTES  Westwood. 

1859.     Meiriotes  Westwood,  Catal.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  158. 
Tyixj. — Mctriotes  diodes  Westwood.*^ 

Metriotes  agathooles  St41. 

1875.     M[etriotes]  Agathodes  St&l,  Reeensio  Orthopteronini,   III,  p.   100. 
["Australia?  Sine  dubio  species  americana."] 

One  female;  Costa  Rica.     (Schild  and  Burgdorf.)     [U.  S.  N.  il.] 
This  specimen  fully  agrees  with  the  very  insufficient  description  of 
the  specimen  StM  had  in  hand,  but  unfortunately  the  anterior  limbs 
are  missing,  and  a  portion  of  St&l's  diagnosis  treats  of  these  append- 
ages. 

Genua  FBISOFUS  St.  Fargeau  and  Serv'ille. 

1825.    Prisopus  St.  Fargeau  and  Sen'ille,  Encyc.  Method.,  Insect.,  X,  p.  444. 

IncUided  Prisopus  draco  OUvier  (=Phasvia  nympha  Stoll)  and 
sacratus  Ohvier  (  =  Ph<isma  flabdliforinis  Stoll). 

Prisopni  berosui  Westwood. 

1859.     Prisopus  Berosus  Westwood,  Catal.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  168, 
PI.  XX,  fig.  7.    ["Litt.  occid.  Americaj  septentrionalis.     Panama.  ] 

Two  specimens;  c?  and  inmiature  female:  Nicaragua.  [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
Carrillo,  Costa  Rica.    [Coll.  Morgan  Hebard.] 

Subfamily  PHYLLIN.E. 

GenuB  FHTLLIUM  lUiger. 
1798.    Phyllium  lUiger,  Verzeichniss  Kafer  Preussens,  p.  499. 

Type. — Mantis  siccifolia  Fabricius  =  Grylliis  (Mantis)  sicdjolius 
Linnseus. 

The  three  species  treated  below  all  belong  to  Griffini's  subgenus 
PtdchriphyUium}^ 

*•  Westwood's  genus  included  the  following  species: 

stoUii, 

blanchardi. 

santara — Isagoras  Rt&l,  1875. 

hubastes — Isagoras  St&l,  1875. 

obscura — Isagoras  St&l,  1875. 

dictys — Prexaspes  St^,  1875. 

myrsilus. 

diodes. 

venosa, 

acuticomis. 

serviUei — Prezaspes  St&l,  1875. 

brevipennis. 

rugicoUis. 
Of  these  diodes  can  he  selected  as  the  t\'pe. 


*'  DolleUino  Musei  ZooL  ed  Anat,  Camp.,  Torino,  XIII,  Xo.  312,  p.  2. 
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Fhyllitun  bioonlatam  Gray. 

1832.     [Phyllium]  hioculaium  Gray,  in  Griffith's  Anim.  Kingdom,  XV,  p.  191, 
PI.  63,  fig.  3.    [Locality  unknown.] 

One  female;  Seychelles.     (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)    [U.  S.  N.  :\I.] 
This  specimen  is  of  a  very  pale  yellowish-green  color. 
Westwood"  states  regarding  this  species  that  the  "male  seems  to 
me  scarcely  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  Ph.  Scythe.'^    Such  is 
by  no  means  true  of  the  female,  as  this  sex  of  the  two  species  presents 
very  different  appearances. 

Fhylliuiii  pulohrifoliuiii  Serville. 

1839.    Phyllium  pulchrifoliuin  Serville,  Orthopt^res,  p.  292.    [Java.] 

Three  specimens;  two  adult  females,  one  immature  male: 

Java.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 

Near  Buitenzorg,  Java,  July,  1897.  (D.  G.  Fairchild.)  [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
"Collected  on  leaves  of  Nephelium  lappaceum." 

The  female  from  Buitenzorg  has  the  tegmina  and  limbs  wood-brown, 
while  the  body  is  faded  greenish.  Information  with  the  specimen 
states  the  color  is  due  to  imperfect  drying.  While  this  is  quite  likely 
true  of  the  body,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  tegmina  have  changed. 
In  the  event  of  the  specimen  having  possessed  browTi  tegmina,  it  would 
approach  the  browTi  variety  described  by  Lucas*'  from  Bat  avis. 

FhyUium  scythe  Gray. 

1843.     Phyllium  Sqjth^  Gray,   Zoologist,  I,  p.  122,  figure   (on  page  121). 
[Sylhet.] 

One  female;  Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S.  N. 
M.] 

This  specimen  differs  slightly  from  the  figiu*e  given  by  West  wood,** 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen  being  more  constricted,  in  fact  somew^hat 
approaching  prdchrifolium  in  this  respect.  Aiter  carefully  examining 
the  literature,  it  appears  very  much  as  if  the  scythe  and  pidchrifolium 
were  simply  geogi'aphic  races  of  the  same  species,  the  Trong  s}>ecimen 
])eing  a  direct  intermediate,  both  structurally  and  geographically. 
Gray's  reference  of  Haan's  figure*^  of  pulchnfolmm  to  scythe  appears 
orroneous,  as  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  almost  all  the  acces- 
sory lobes  of  the  limbs  represent  true  puhhrijolmm.  The  Trong 
specimen  has  the  right  posterior  limb  regenerated  and  about  one-fifth 
the  normal  size. 


*®  Calal.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  175. 

^  Bull.  Soc.  Eni.  France  (5),  VII,  p.  xxxiii. 

^Caial.  Orth.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  PI.  XXXI,  fig.  2. 

"  Naiuurl.  Gesch.  Xederl.  Overzeesche  Bezitt.,  Insecta,  PI.  XV,  fig.  6. 
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Another  specimen,  a  very  immature  female,  from  Khow  Sai  Dow. 
Trong,  collected  in  January  or  February,  1899,  by  Dr.  Abbott,  may 
be  referable  to  this  species,  but  considering  the  condition  of  the 
specimen  a  positive  determination  is  impossible. 

Realvrks  on  the  General  System  op  the  Family. 

While  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  very  radical  departures 
from  Brunner's  table  of  the  divisions  of  this  group,**  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  the  impressions  received  while  studying  the 
material  herewith  recorded.  Brunner's  Lonchodidcej  Bacunculidce  and 
Bacteridce  appear  to  be  much  closer  related  than  his  arrangement  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  HeteronemirKB  (Bacunculidce  Brunner)  is 
very  close  to  the  Bacterince;  in  fact,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  settle 
into  which  division  to  put  certain  genera,  and  this  is  so  marked  that 
Ivirby  has  transferred  some  genera  placed  by  Brunner  in  the  Bacunculidce 
to  the  Bacterince. 

The  genera  Phyllium  and  Chitaniscu^  are  such  extremely  aberrant 
types  that  the  division  including  them  should  have  higher  taxonomic 
rank  than  generally  accorded  to  it. 

Laying  aside  the  question  as  to  whether  the  divisions  should  be  of 
family  or  subfamily  rank,  it  appears  evident  that  Brimner's  Lon- 
chodidcB,  Bacunculidce  and  Bacteridce  are  simply  divisions  of  a  group 
not  exceeding  in  rank  the  well-marked  Necrosddcc.  Again,  the 
PhyUidce  should  have  a  rating  practically  equal  to  the  other  members 
of  the  "Phasmodea,"  a  position  warranted  by  its  extreme  differentia- 
tion. 


^Ann,  Mu8.  Civ.  Star.  Nat.  Genava,  XXXIII,  pp.  79-81. 
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THE  ROSES  OF  PECOS,  NEW  MEXICO. 

BY  T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 

Pecos,  New  Mexico,  is  on  the  upper  Pecos  river,  about  6,800  feet 
above  sea  level  and  no  very  great  distance  from  Santa  F4.  It  has 
essentially  the  flora  made  familiar  to  botanists  everywhere  by  the 
collections  of  Fendler  and  Heller,  the  caiion  a  few  miles  above  the 
village  furnishing  Galpinsia  fendleri  (Gray),  Cereus  triglochidiatus  En- 
gelm.,  Sphceralcea  fendleri  Gray,  Viola  neomexicana  Greene,  Berheris 
fendleri  Gray,  Linum  australe  Heller,  L.  puberulum  (Engelm.),  Ver- 
bena macdougali  Heller,  PhUaddphu^  microphyUus  Gray  (the  flowers 
of  which  have  an  odor  like  that  of  spoiled  oranges),  Salix  irrorata 
Anders.,  Sidalcea  neomexicana  Gray,  etc.,  etc.  The  bottom  land 
through  which  the  Pecos  river  flows  is  thickly  wooded  for  a  few  miles 
on  the  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  the  trees  being  Popidus  angustifolia  James, 
with  a  mixture  of  willows,  Alnu^  tenuifolia  Nuttall,  and  on  the  out- 
skirts Quercus  novomexicana  (A.DC),  Q.  leptophylla  Rydberg  (new  to 
New  Mexico),  etc.  Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  it  is  cool  and  moist, 
so  that  members  of  the  Canadian  zone  flora  are  able  to  grow,  while  a 
few  hundred  yards  away  the  dry  bluffs  possess  a  typically  austral  and 
xerophytic  assemblage  of  plants.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the 
locaUty,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably  rich  in  species  of  both  plants 
and  animals.  The  roads  and  cultivated  fields  are  skirted  by  oak- 
bushes,  including  the  pccuHar  Quercus  havardi  Rydberg,  only  known 
j)rcviously  from  Texas.  Roses  are  abundant,  and  a  few  species  of 
climbing  plants  (Clematis  ligust  id  folia  Nutt.,  Humulus  lupvlus  nea- 
rnexicanus  Nelson  and  Ckll.,  Parthcnocissits  quinquefolia  (L.)  Planch) 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  common  weeds  include  Grindelia  inomaia 
Greene,  Lathyrus  decaphyllus  Pursh,  Argentinia  anscrina  (L.),  VixAa 
amerieana  Muhl.,  Salsola  tragus  L.,  Anogra  coronopifolia  (T.  and  G.), 
Verbascum  thapsus  L.,  Erodium  cicutarium  (L.),  Physalis  pubescens  L., 
AUionia  viscida  (Oxybaphus  angustifolius  var.  viscidus  Eastwood,  Pr, 
Cal.  Ac.  Sci.,  1S96,  p.  313),  Solanum  jamcsii  Torrey,  Helianlhus  petio- 
laris  Nutt.,  //.  annuus  L.,  etc.  Quite  a  surprise  was  the  discovery  of 
a  large  quantity  of  Chrysanihcmum  leucanthemuvi  in  a  field  on  the  Kin 
Kale  Ranch,  this  plant  being  hitherto  unkno\\'n  in  New  Mexico.  The 
SLUstrfxl  Solamnn  el  oea  gin  folium  was  seen  growing  near  Harrison's  Store, 
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while  Sophia  halictorum  Ckll.  (with  the  beetle  Phyllotreta  pusilla  Horn, 
living  upon  it),  occupied  the  roofs  of  adobe  houses  in  the  village.  At 
the  Old  Pecos  Pueblo,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  we  found  Astrcigaliis 
simulans  Ckll.,  hitherto  only  known  from  Las  Vegas.  Malvastrum 
cockerdli  A.  Nelson,  was  very  common  on  the  Kin  Kale  Ranch;  so 
also  was  the  beautiful  Touterea  rushyi  (Wooton).  FaUugia  acuminata 
(F.  paradoxa  acuminata  Wooton)  and  F.  acuminata  micrantha  {F. 
micraniha  Ckll.)  formed  large  patches,  and  were  very  attractive  to 
insects.  The  scarlet  Casiilleia  integra  Gray,  with  the  large-bracted 
form  intermedia  Ckll.,  were  very  conspicuous.  A  single  plant  of  Datura 
tatula  L.,  is  worth  recording;  it  is,  of  course,  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion. Onosmodium  thurberi  Gray,  grew  in  some  quantity  by  the  Pecos 
river. 

Spending  a  summer  in  this  beautiful  place,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  native  roses.  The  result  of  this  study  is  here  presented, 
not  because  I  have  reached  any  final  or  dogmatic  opinions,  but  because 
it  seems  that  field-study  in  many  different  localities  is  the  only  method 
whereby  the  species  of  the  group  Cinnamomese  will  ever  be  understood. 
When  we  have  accumulated  a  sufl5cient  number  of  observations  on  the 
living  plants,  some  talented  botanist  may  find  himself  able  to  tell  us 
what  they  all  mean;  but  for  the  present  observations  are  perhaps  of 
more  consequence  than  deductions. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  studied  was  collected  and  brought  to 
me  in  the  living  state  by  Dr.  M.  Grabham,  of  Jamaica,  who  spent  part 
of  the  summer  at  Pecos.  I  was  able  to  distinguish  three  main  forms, 
two  of  which  are  here  introduced  as  new.  While  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  state  definitely  how  many  valid  species  exist  among  the 
Cinnamomeae,  it  seems  much  better  to  designate  the  recognizable  forms 
by  name,  than  to  lump  them  indiscriminately  under  the  few  specific 
titles.  It  is  just  this  process  of  lumping  which  has  made  so  much  con- 
fusion, the  same  name  being  applied  to  a  different  plant  by  each  of 
several  authors.  The  characters  of  the  three  forms  referred  to  may 
best  be  set  forth  in  parallel  columns. 
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Rosa    arkansana    Porter, 
var.  a. 


I^w  bush. 

Flowers  about  45  mm. 
diam.,  pink,  petals 
white  at  base. 

Flowers  many  together. 
Anthers  longer. 

Stigmas  pinkish  in  bud, 
without  any  pink  in 
open  flower. 

Sepals  foliolar-tipped, 
narrow,  with  wooUv 
edges,  entire,  with 
many  reddish  stout 
glana-hairs  beneath 
and  on  the  sides  of  the 
apical  half. 

Sepals  very  long  (up  to  21 
mm.),  projecting  far 
beyond  bud. 


Fruit  (Aug.  13)  smooth, 
globose,  neckless,  the 
sepals  erect. 


Buds  very  glandular. 
Peduncles  glabrous^ 
shining. 


Prickles  slender  and  scat- 
tered on  stems ;  few  and 
scattered  on  flowering 
branchlets;  straight. 


Infrastipular  spines  none, 
or  not  distinguishable 
from  the  others. 


Stipulas  broad  (diani. 
about  12  mm.),  resin- 
ous, not  villous. 


R.   prcetincta,   n.    sp.    (or,-B.   pecosensia,  n.  sp.    (or 
var.?).  '  var.?). 

I 


Rather  low  bush. 
Flowers  pale  pink. 


Flowers  usually  in  threes 
(2  +  1),  sometimes  2 
only,  sometimes  4. 

Stigmas  deep  red  in  bud. 

Sale  pinkish  in  open 
ower. 

Sepals  quite  i^ndular, 
the  outer  with  linear 
lobes. 


Sepals  short  (up  to  13 
mm.),  not  projecting 
much  beyond  bud. 


Fruit  globose. 


Buds  glandular. 


Prickles  on  old  growth 
few  and  straight ; 
green  parts  unarmed. 


No  infrastipular  spines. 


Sitpules  often  narrow. 


Usually  high  bush. 

Flowers  about  50  mm. 
diam.,  deep  crimson, 
petals  white  at  base. 

Flowers  in  pairs,  or  often 
single.  Anthers  shorter. 


Stigmas  pinkish  in  bud, 
pale  yellow  in  open 
flower. 

Sepals  foliolar-tipped, 
narrow,  with  woolly 
edges,  with  linear  lat- 
erEU  lobes,  and  whollv 
without  reddish  gland- 
hairs. 


Sepals  medium  (up  to 
about  15  mm.),  pro- 
jecting moderately  be- 
yond bud. 

Fruit  globose,  8  mm.  di- 
ameter, with  hardly 
any  neck;  sepals  per- 
sistent, erect,  but  re- 
flexed  immediately  af- 
ter flowering 

Buds  minutely  pubes- 
cent, not  glandular. 
Peduncles  sparsely  sub- 
lanate  with  scattered 
hairs. 


Prickles  slender  and  scat- 
tered on  stems ;  few  and 
scattered  on  flowering 
branchlets,  where  they 
arc  more  or  less  hook- 
ed. 

Infrastipular  spines  ab- 
sent, or  sometimes 
present  in  pairs,  all  on 
same  branch. 

Stipules  narrow  (diam. 
about  6  mm.),  sparing- 
ly villous  beneath,  not 
trlandular. 
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Rosa    arkansana     Porter, 72.    proetinciaj    n.   sp.    (or 
var.  a.  \  var.?). 


Petioles  glabrous,  with 
numerous  knobbed 
gland-hairs. 

Leaflets  7  on  flowering 
branches,  9  on  new 
shoots  from  base. 


Leaflets  mostly  smaller 
and  broader,  e.g.,  20 
mm.  long,  16  broad; 
lateral  leaflets  almost 
sessile,  except  on  basal 
shoots;  midrib  beneath 
glabrous,  with  numer- 
ous short  red  gland- 
hairs;  serrations  mi- 
nutely serrulate,  with 
niunerous  small  knob- 
bed glands. 


Leaflets  commonly  only 
5,  often  7,  oft«n  54- 
an  odd  basal  one. 


Leaflets  unusually  long 
and  narrow,  e.g.,  25 
mm.  long,  13  broad; 
cuneate  at  base ;  resin- 
dotted  beneath,  mid- 
ribs without  obvious 
gland-hairs ;  serrations 
deep  and  simple,  mar- 
gin without  gland- 
hairs. 


R.    pecosennSf  n.   sp.   (or 
var.?). 


Petioles  minutely  pubes- 
cent, not  glandular. 


Leaflets  7,  sometimes  9, 
sometimes  5,  with  an 
odd  basal  leaflet  mak- 
ing 6. 

Leaflets  mostly  larger 
and  narrower  in  pro- 
portion, e.g.,  33  mm. 
lone,  20  broad;  lateral 
leaflets  distinctly  petio- 
lulatc;  midrib  breath 
lanulate  with  short 
hairs,  not  glandular; 
serrations  simple, 
sharp,  margin  minutely 
hairy,  not  glandular. 


All  these  plants  have  dull  green  foliage,  not  shiny,  as  Elias  Nelson 
describes  R,  woodsiL  This  also  separates  them  from  R.  neomexicana 
Ckll.,  of  southern  New  Mexico,  described  in  Entomological  News,  Febru- 
ary, 1901,  p.  41.^  This  Rosa  neomexicana  is  further  distinguished  by 
the  oblong  fruits,  which  are  small  and  scarlet,  with  persistent  erect 
sepals.  It  also  has  normally  pairs  of  infrastipular  spines,  and  mostly 
solitary  flowers. 

Rosa  pecosensis  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  kno>^Ti  to  me.  The 
type  was  collected  by  my  wife  and  Dr.  Grabham,  about  six  miles  up  the 
canon  above  the  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  Jime  1,  1903;  but  the  plant  is  also 
conmion  down  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pecos.  When  the  flowers  first 
open  the  petals  are  depressed,  so  that  they  lie  below  the  plane,  the 
surface  of  the  flower  becoming  convex.  A  curious  character  observed 
is  the  presence  of  a  deep  notch  in  one  petal  only,  always  an  inner  one. 
The  flowers  vary  in  size  down  to  about  42  mm.  diameter,  or  occasion- 
ally only  37  mm. 

If  the  three  roses  described  above  always  held  their  characters,  there 
would  be  no  hesitation  about  regarding  them  as  distinct  species.  Speci- 
mens occur,  however,  which  var}'^  in  difTert'iit  ways,  and  some  of  them 


*  The  article  containing  this  description  was  intended  for  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Set. 
Pkila.j  but  was  transferred  to  tlie  Aeu's,  for  which  it  is  altogether  too  botanical. 
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appear  to  connect  the  main  types.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  in  part 
be  the  result  of  hybridization,  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  assimie  this 
without  better  evidence.    The  observed  variations  are  as  follows : 

Bosa  peoosensii. 

(1)  Upper  Pecos-town,  June  19.  Flowers  very  fragrant,  about  37 
mm.  diameter;  sepals  entire,  rarely  with  linear  lobes;  leaflets  minutely 
resin-dotted  beneath;  leaflets  on  basal  sheets  sometimes  eleven.  In- 
fested sparingly  by  Evlecanium, 

(2)  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  June  21  (Grabham).  Flowers  bright  pink,  not 
so  dark  as  some;  45  mm.  diameter;  no  strongly  notched  petal;  sepals 
rarely  with  linear  lobes;  stipules  5  mm.  broad  or  rather  more ;  leaflets?. 

(3)  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  June  21.  (Grabham.)  As  usual,  except  that 
the  sepals  sometimes  show  some  marginal  red  knobbed  gland-hairs. 

(4)  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  June  21.  (Grabham.)  Flowers  very  deep 
red ;  outer  sepals  with  quite  a  niunber  of  red  gland-hairs ;  midribs  of 
leaflets  beneath  with  scattered  very  short  and  minute  red  gland-hairs; 
leaf-margins  inclined  to  be  doubly  serrate,  the  secondary  serrations 
gland-tipped;  leaflets  almost  sessile;  flowers  single.  This  is  in  many 
respects  like  the  72.  arkansana  var.  a,  and  could  be  a  hybrid,  if  hybrids 
occur. 

(5)  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  June  21.  (Grabham.)  Typical,  but  stipules 
variable  up  to  8  mm.  broad. 

(6)  Kin  Kale  Ranch,  June  21.  (Grabham.)  Flowers  paler,  rose- 
pink,  about  36  nam.  diameter;  leaves  unusually  large  (upper  lateral 
leaflets  up  to  33  mm.  long) ;  midribs  of  leaflets  lanulose  beneath,  with 
only^  rudimentary  gland-hairs;  leaflets  deeply  and  simply  notched; 
sepals  lanulose,  not  glandular,  with  linear  lateral  lobes;  flowers  solitary 
or  in  pairs;  stigmas  yellowish  in  rather  advanced  bud.  This  is  essen- 
tially pecosensis,  the  only  material  difference  being  in  the  paler  flowers. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  the  flowers  of  R.  pecosensis  always  appear  single, 
as  one  bud  of  a  pair  comes  out  before  the  other.  The  plants  arc  some- 
times infested  by  prickly  leaf-galls,  of  the  species  Rhoditcs  spinoselliLS 
Ckll. 

Bota  protinota. 

No  varieties  were  found.  In  Watson's  table  this  species  runs  to  R. 
blanday  except  that  the  sepals  are  not  entire.  In  Cr^pin's  table  it  also 
runs  to  blanda,  except  that  the  flowers  are  comparatively  small.  There 
is  no  R,  blanda  in  New  Mexico,  however. 

Boia  arkaniana  var.  a. 

I  had  considered  this  to  be  the  true  R.  fendleri  of  Cr^pin,  not  of  S. 
Watson.    Dr.  Rydberg,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  description,  wrote 
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that  he  could  not  agree  with  this,  but  that  I  apparently  had  the  long- 
lost  R.  arkansana  Porter,  only  certainly  known  by  the  original  col- 
lection by  Brandegee.  As  this  seems  reasonable,  I  provisionally  call 
my  plant  arkansana^  the  more  willingly  since  the  name  has  priority  over 
fendleri,  supposing  them  to  refer  to  one  species.  The  material  described 
above  grows  by  a  small  irrigation* ditch  in  open  unshaded  ground,  which 
except  for  the  ditch  is  very  dr>^  On  August  13  a  fruiting  bush  of  the 
same  species  was  found  close  to  the  Pecos  river,  more  or  less  in  the 
shade.     It  possessed  the  following  characters: 

Fruit  very  shiny,  smooth,  globose  (long.  9^,  lat.  9,  to  long.  12,  lat. 
10  mm.),  slightly  longer  than  broad,  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  neck.  Sepals  erect,  15  mm.  long,  some  with  Unear  lobes ;  the  margins 
woolly,  the  dorsal  surface  with  loose  arachnoid  hairs  and  scattered 
gland-hairs.  Peduncles  perfectly  glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous, 
5-10  mm.  long.  Infrastipular  spines  variable,  present  or  absent. 
Spines  on  flowering  branchlets  straight.  Stipules  very  narrow,  diam- 
eter 2-4  mm.,  beneath  with  loose  arachnoid  hairs  and  short  reddish- 
gland-hairs;  petioles  minutely  pubescent,  with  scattered  short  red 
gland-hairs;  leaflets  7  to  9,  rather  narrow  {e.g.y  long.  23,  lat.  12 J  mm.), 
resin-dotted  beneath,  simply  toothed,  edges  not  glandular,  lateral 
leaflets  briefly  petiolulate.    A  low  bush. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  in  many  respects  approaches  R,  pccosensis. 
jB.  arkansana,  var.  a,  was  infested  by  an  aphid,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Myzus  rosarum  Walker. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  the  Pecos  roses,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  review  the  described  North  American  species  of  the  same  group, 
and  also  certain  forms  occurring  in  other  parts  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Described  Species. 

(1)  Soia  gTOiMierrata  E.  Nelson. 

Bot.  Gaz.,  August,  1900,  p.  119. 

Type  from  the  Yellowstone  Park,  collected  in  fruit.  I  am  indebted 
to  Prof.  Aven  Nelson  for  a  specimen.  This  is  quite  like  typical  R, 
pccosensis  in  the  serrations  and  pubescence  of  the  leaves;  the  serrations 
are  long  and  pointed,  perfectly  simple  and  not  glandular.  The  stipules 
are  broader  than  in  pccosensis.  The  fruit  is  considerably  larger,  about 
12  mm.  diameter.  The  author  of  this  spocics-namo  thinks  the  plant 
is  intermediate  between  R,  pisocarpa  and  /?.  iroodsiiy  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  so  close  to  pccosensis  as  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves 
might  suggest.  The  absence  of  paired  infrastipular  spines  or  prickles 
seems  to  remove  R.  grosscserrata  from  the  vicinity  of  R.  pisocarpa  and 
8 
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xooodsii,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  value  of  this  character  has  l)cen 
much  exaggerated.  Cr6pin  in  his  table  (1896)  indicates  the  variability 
of  pisocarpa  in  this  respect. 

(2)  B.  arkaniana  Porter. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  statement  in  the  original 
description  that  the  sepals  are  reflexed  in  fruit.  This  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish my  plant  from  the  true  arkansana  (the  fruit  was  unknown 
when*  I  consulted  Dr.  Rydberg),  but  I  strongly  suspect  that,  as  is  usual 
in  the  gi'oup,  the  sepals  are  more  or  less  reflexed  at  first,  but  ultimately 
erect.  Another  discrepancy  is  in  the  leaflets,  which  are  9  to  11  in  true 
arkansana,  but  7  to  9  in  my  plant.  The  other  characters  seem  very 
similar  in  both  plants. 

<8)  B.  fendleri  Cr^pln. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  make  sure  of  fendleri,  but  this  is 
perhaps  not  surprising,  as  Cr6pin  himself  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  twenty  years  after  its  description.  Dr.  Rydberg  writes:  "My  idea 
of  R.  fendleri  is  a  low  shrub  with  evident  infrastipular  spines,  and  with 
stipules,  petioles  and  peduncles  glandular."  No  such  rose  as  this  was 
found  at  Pecos.  Rehder's  account  of  R.  fendleri  (in  Bailey's  Cydo- 
pedia  of  American  Horticidture)  indicates  a  totally  different  plant  from 
that  indicated  by  Dr.  Rydberg,  much  more  in  the  manner  of  R,  peco- 
sensis.  However,  the  sepals  are  said  to  be  quite  entire,  and  the  flowers 
normally  in^^clusters. 

(i)  B.  gymnooarpa  Nuttall. 

Easily  separated  from  ours  by  the  deciduous  sepals. 
(6)  B.  neomezioana  Ckll. 
Fruits  oblong;  see  above. 

(6)  B.  aoiouUto  (Ckll.). 

Wet  Mountain  Valley,  Colorado.  Described  as  R.  blanda  var. 
aeicidaUi  in  Science  Gossip,  1889,  p.  188.  Type  at  Kew;  photographs 
distributed  to  several  herbaria.  This  has  the  flowers  not  very  large, 
bright  pink;  prickles  straight,  slender,  pale;  sepals  entire,  hispid; 
stipules  dilated,  entire  or  slightly  toothed  at  apex ;  leaflets  5  to  7,  broad- 
oval,  simply^serrat^,  pale  beneath.  There  are  no  paired  infrastipular 
prickles.  This  appears  to  be  allied  to  R,  sayi,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
vicinity,  but  the  leaves  are  very  much  smaller,  and  their  marginal 
teeth  are  normally  simple. 

(7)  B.  iayi  Schwein. 

Low,  with  large,  thin,  doubly-serrate  leaflets;  grows  in  moist  places, 
and  occurs  as  far  south  as  Beulah,  New  Mexico.    Just  how  far  the  char- 
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Actcrs  of  this  rose  result  directly  from  its  surroundings  is  perhaps  an 
open  question.  If  it  could  be  transferred  to  a  dry  sunny  place  the 
result  might  be  something  not  very  different  from  adadata;  but  this 
is  mere  guessing.  The  type  locality  of  sayi  is  somewhere  near  the 
British  boimdary. 

<8)  R.  engelmanni  8.  Wats. 

Rehder  gives  this  and  sayi  both  as  varieties  of  R.  adcularis  Lindley, 
but  this  seems  unreasonable.  I  have  found  R,  engelmanni  abimdantly 
near  the  Halfway  House  on  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  and  it  seems  very 
distinct  by  its  greatly  elongated  fruit. 

<9)  R.  pratinoola  Greene. 

The  prairie  species,  formerly  confused  with  arkanaana.  It  is  only 
one  or  two  feet  high,  and  has  7  to  11  leaflets.  The  stipules  are  only 
softly  pubescent. 

<10)  R.  luifalta  Greene. 

A  low  form  of  open  ground,  described  from  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
where  I  have  collected  it.  I  found  it  many  years  ago  at  Ula,  Colorado, 
and  described  it  in  MS.  as  a  new  variety  of  R,  arkansana,  but  the  de- 
scription was  not  published.  My  specimen  is  at  Kew.  The  flowers 
are  quite  large,  66  mm.  across,  the  petals  pale,  and  often  inclined  to  be 
streaked. 

<11)  R.  manoa  Greene. 

W.  Mancos  Canon,  S.  Colorado,  at  10,000  feet.  Another  of  the  small 
species,  about  a  foot  high.  The  recurved  prickles,  small  flowers,  very 
narrow  stipules,  etc.,  distinguish  it. 

<12)  R.  maoonnii  Greene. 

Assiniboia  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  A  low  shrub  of  dry  elevated 
plains ;  leaves  wholly  glandless,  leaflets  mostly  9  or  11 ;  flowers  solitary, 
small  and  rather  pale;  fruits  depressed-globose. 

<18)  R.  woodiU  Lindley. 

A  northern  species,  apparently  not  found  in  New  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  Watson,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  infrastipular  spines 
and  laterally  lobed  outer  sepals,  and  is  usually  a  low  bush,  not  over 
three  feet  high.  Rydberg  {Flora  of  Montana)  states  that  the  R.  fendleri 
of  Watson  and  Coulter  is  the  true  R,  woodsii,  and  remarks  that  the 
character  of  lobed  sepals  is  inconstant,  and  that  in  Lindle)r^s  original 
description  they  are  said  to  be  entire.  The  fruit  is  small  and  red,  and 
the  leaves  are  nearly  glabratc,  and  according  to  E.  Nelson  shiny, 
those  of  R.  fendleri  being  dull.  Rehder  in  his  table  say«  the  sepals  of 
R.  pisocarpa  and  fendleri  are  quite  entire,  while  those  of  woodsii  are 
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lobed;  in  this  he  doubtless  merely  follows  Watson,  fte  suggests, 
however,  that  pisocarpa  and  fendleri  may  be  varieties  of  ivoodsii. 
Cr6pin,  in  1896,  dismissed  woodsii  as  a  doubtful  species.  Lindley,  in 
his  first  description,  said  the  prickles  were  scattered,  becoming  paired 
(under  the  stipules)  toward  the  extremities.  In  Bot.  Reg,,  XII,  PI.  976, 
he  figured  them  as  quite  regularly  paired,  both  on  the  branches  and 
floriferous  branchlets;  the  leaflets  are  represented  as  oboval  and  attenu- 
ate at  base,  with  simple  teeth.  It  will  be  apparent  from  all  this  that 
R,  woodsii  is  not  well  understood,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  low  northern 
form  aUied  to  the  jB.  n^omezicana  of  New  Mexico,  and  not  to  any  of 
the  Pecos  roses. 

There  is  in  the  Kew  herbarium  a  rose  labelled  R.  arkansaruiy  from 
Medicine  Hat,  Jime  1, 1894,  John  Macoun,  4,567.  It  has  the  leaflets  in 
sevens,  pale,  more  or  less  cordate  or  tnmcate,  varying  to  more  rounded, 
sharply  serrate;  flowers  rather  small,  corymbose;  sepals  reflexed  after 
flowering,  without  lateral  lobes.  This  is  certainly  not  R,  macouniiy  nor 
can  it  very  well  be  the  real  arkanaana;  may  it  be  the  genuine  woodsii  ? 

(14)  R.  maximiliani  Nees. 

A  species  of  western  Nebraska,  differing  from  woodsii  by  its  larger 
yellow  fruit  and  more  pubescent  leaves. 

(15)  B.  blanda  Alton. ! 

A  smooth,  slightly  prickly  rose  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Newfoundland. 
Various  Rocky  Mountain  plants  have  been  confused  with  it. 

(16)  B.  aoioularis  Lindley. 

An  Arctic  species  of  the  Old  World  (Siberia  and  northern  Europe), 
said  by  Watson  to  occur  in  northern  Alaska.  It  has  oblong  fruit; 
leaves  with  five  leaflets,  with  simple  teeth  and  not  glandular  beneath. 
The  Rock}'  Mountain  representative  is  R,  engdmanni, 

(17)  B.  oaUfomioa  C.  and  S. 

This  Califomian  rose  is  represented  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  var. 
uUramontana  Watson,  which  Cr6pin  thought  rather  a  variety  of  R. 
pisocarpa.  Dr.  Rydberg,  after  seeing  my  description  of  R,  pecosensis, 
suggested  that  it  might  be  "72.  calif omica  uUramorUanay  a  good  species 
not  closely  related  to  R.  califomica,  and  growing  in  Utah,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado."  However,  when  this  suggestion  was  made  the  fruit 
of  R.  pecosensis  had  not  been  discovered. 

(18)  B.  pisocarpa  Gray. 

A  species  of  Oregon,  y^iili  oval  leaflets,  stipules  and  bracts  entire, 
small  flowers  and  small  globose  fruits.  Extends  northward  to  British 
Columbia. 
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(19)  B.  nutkana  PreaL 

Alaska  to  Utah,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  occurs  as  far  south  as 
New  Mexico.  Rydberg  says:  "Recognized  by  its  large  flowers,  stout 
spines,  doubly  serrate  firm  leaves  and  large  fruit."  This  suggests 
sayi,  but  the  latter  has  thin  leaves,  and  lacks  the  infrastipular  spines 
of  nutkana. 

(20)  B.  maodougali  Hols. 

A  species  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  distingi^shed  from 
nutkana  by  the  densely  bristly  peduncles,  and  the  infrastipular  spines 
much  smaller. 

(21)  B.  melina  Qretne. 

A  Colorado  species  confused  with  niUkana,  but  distinct  by  its  small 
glabrous  foliage,  short  and  hooked  prickles,  and  sepals  neither  long- 
attenuate  nor  glandular  on  the  back.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  somewhat 
obpyriform,  nearly  IJ  inches  in  diameter.  Perhaps  the  Utah  '^mU- 
kana'*  will  also  be  found  to  belong  here. 

There  are  still  other  species  of  Cinnamomeae,  but  from  their  distri- 
bution and  characters  they  do  not  require  consideration  here.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  above  summary  will  facilitate  the  identification  of 
Rocky  Mountain  roses. 

Some  New  Mexico  Roses. 

(1)  Manzanares  Valley,  New  Mexico  (Mary  Cooper).  A  rose  with 
large  leaves,  having  the  characters  of  R,  sayi,  but  the  serrations  only 
very  slightly  compound.  Inflorescence  one-flowered,  flowers  bright 
pink.  A  moderate  number  of  prickles  on  flowering  branch.  The 
lateral  leaflets  are  about  30  mm.  long  and  20  broad.  I  refer  this  to 
R,  sayi,  variety. 

(2)  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico  (Cockerell) ;  in  herb.  N.  M.  Agric.  College. 
Flowering  stems  with  numerous  slender  straight  prickles;  stems  not 
dark;  leaflets  often  in  elevens,  cuneiform  with  broadly  rounded  ends, 
very  slightly  inclined  to  be  doubly  serrate,  about  28  mm.  long  and  18 
broad,  color  on  both  sides  nearly  the  same ;  sepals  narrow,  covered  with 
large  knobbed  gland-hairs;  fruit  red,  rather  large,  obpyriform,  almost 
globular;  sepals  persistent.  This  runs  to  R.  arkanaana  in  Cr^pin's 
table;  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  R.  suffyUa,  differing  by  the  very  obtuse 
leaflets  and  more  glandular  sepals.    Can  this  be  the  genuine  R.  fendleril 

(3)  White  Mountains,  New  Mexico  (Turner) ;  in  herb.  N.  M.  Agric. 
College.  This  was  found  labelled  ^^fendleri"  but  it  is  very  different 
from  the  Santa  F6  plant  by  its  dark  flowering  stems^  with  few  but 
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Straight  and  strong  ochreous  spines;  leaves  pale  beneath,  leaflets  5  or 
7;  flowers  bright  pink,  not  large.    This  is  fl.  neomcxicana. 

In  1895  Prof.  Wooton  collected  a  rose  on  White  Mountain,  New 
Mexico,  with  corjonbose  flowers  and  very  long  and  narrow  leaflets 
having  very  long  sharp  teeth.  The  stem  is  dark,  with  rather  numerous 
light  ochraceous  slightly  curved  prickles.  This  is  much  like  an  Illinois 
specimen  of  R.  blanda,  and  requires  further  investigation. 
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Jaxu.viiy  19. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  ^I.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty-two  persons  present. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  the  following  papers  had 

been  received  for  publication : — 

"Observations  on  Tupaia,  with  Reflections  upon  the  Origin  of 
Primates,"  by  Henry  C.  Chapman.     (January  5.) 

"New  Japanese  Marine  Mollusca,"  by  Henry  A.  Pilsbr}^     (Jan.  9.) 
"The  Arachnida  of  Florida/'  by  Nathan  Banks.     (January  12.) 
"  Sabellidffi  and  Sorpulidaj  from  Japan,"  by  J.  Percy  Moore.     (Janu- 
ary IS.) 

"  New^  Japanese  Marine  MoUusca :  Pelecypoda,"  by  Henr}'  A.  Pilsbry. 
(January  18.) 

A  paper  entitled  "A  Collection  of  Fishes  from  Sumatra,"  by  Henry 
W.  Fowler,  had  been  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal  and 
would  conclude  the  twelfth  volume. 

Xote  on  the  Characinidcc, — Mr.  Henry  W.  Fowler  desired  to  place 
on  record  the  following: 

EucYNOPOTAMUs  uom.  nov. 

Evermannella  Eigenmarm,  Smitlisn.  Misccl.  Coll.,  XLV,  December  9,  1903, 
p.  146  (biaeriaiis), 

Mr.  Fowler  was  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Goldsborough,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  for  calling  attention  to  the  name  Evermannella, 
which  has  recently  been  employed  by  Dr.  Eigenmann  for  a  genus  of 
Characinidcp.  The  si^eaker  had  previously  applied  the  name  to  the 
Odontostomidce}  {£u,  properly;  xua»,  dog;  ;rora/ji«)^^,  river.) 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 

1  Proc,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  LIII,  1901  (1901-2),  p.  211. 
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THE  ABA.CHNIDA.  OF  FLOBIDA. 

BY  NATHAN   BANKS.     • 

For  about  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  been  receiving  spiders  from 
Florida,  and  now  have  accumulated  a  larger  number  of  species  than 
from  any  other  State,  except  where  collected  for  years  by  an  arachnolo- 
gist.  From  time  to  time  I  have  published  descriptions  of  the  new 
species,  so  that  there  are  few  new  forms  to  record  now.  However,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  publish  the  entire  list  of  Floridan  spiders,  as  a 
means  of  comparing  the  fauna  with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  list  is,  of  course,  incomplete,  yet  it  is  doubtless  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  arachnid  fauna,  since  the  materials  have  come  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  State.  Northwestern  Florida  is,  however 
not  represented.  Various  wTiters  have  questioned  the  propriety  of 
including  subtropical  Florida  as  a  faunal  part  of  the  State.  Similar 
reasoning  would  throw  out  portions  of  many  States;  therefore  I  accept 
political  boundaries.  The  collections  upon  which  this  list  is  based  were 
made  by  the  following  persons,  at  the  places  noted : 

Mrs.  Annie  T.  Slosson:  Punta  Gorda,  Palm  Beach,  Biscayne  Bay, 
I^ake  Worth. 

Mr.  PhiUp  Laurent :  Miami,  Jacksonville,  Enterprise. 

Mr.  A.  Dobbin:  Altoona. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Weed :  Citrus  county. 

Nathan  Banks :  Runnvmede. 

Others:  a  number  of  ChemetidcB  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hubbard,  and  several  others  have  sent  me  one  or  two  species  apiece. 

In  this  list  are  enumerated  211  spiders  and  68  other  arachnids,  a 
total  of  279  species.  The  spiders  are  arranged  in  21  families,  7  of  them 
being  represented  by  but  one  species.  The  Epeiridae  stands  highest 
in  point  of  numbers,  45  species  being  included  in  it;  the  Theridiidae 
follow  with  44  species,  and  the  Attidae  with  38  species.  The  LycosidaB 
have  but  19  species  and  the  Thomisidae  the  same.  In  many  localities 
these  families  equal  or  surpass  the  Attidae  in  number.  The  collection 
is  more  brightly  colored  than  one  from  the  Northern  States,  and  con- 
tains many  more  bizarre  forms.     Of  the  arachnids  other  than  spiders, 
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the  mites  have  35  species  and  the  Pseud oscorpions  16  species;  there 
are  6  daddy-long-legs. 

The  affinity  of  the  fauna  is  with  that  of  the  general  coast  fauna  of 
the  Southern  States;  the  southern  tip  shows  relation  to  the  West 
Indies.  Few  species  are  abundant  in  specimens,  but  there  are  many 
genera  represented.  The  Pseud  oscorpions  are  more  abundant  than 
anjivhere  else  in  our  country.  All  but  about  tw-enty  species  are  in 
the  wTiter's  collections;  these  few  exceptions  being  chiefly  species 
recorded  by  Dr.  Marx. 

Of  noteworthy  mention,  one  may  refer  to  three  species  for  the  first 
time  recorded  from  our  country:  Theridium  volatile  Keys.,  previously 
known  from  northern  South  America;  Cupiennius  saUei  Key^.,  known 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  Wala  gretiada  Peck.,  recorded 
from  several  West  Indian  localities.  Several  other  spiders  which  have 
a  tropical  distribution  have  previously  been  recorded  from  southern 
Florida.  Characteristic  ones  are  Wagneria  tauricomiSy  Epeira  spini- 
geray  E,  undedmtuberculataj  Leucauge  argyra,  Heteropoda  venatoria  and 
OpisthacanthiLS  elatus.  The  occurrence  of  a  Gamasid  mite  of  the  cosmo- 
tropical  genus  Megisthanus  is  also  of  much  interest.  Other  rare  and 
curious  forms  are  Gama^mnorpha  floridaruiy  Dictyna  floridana,  Kaira 
alba  and  Phidippus  pvlcherimmus.  Thirteen  species  are  described  as 
new — eight  spiders,  three  mites  and  two  scorpions. 

In  1892-93  Dr.  Einar  Lonnberg  visited  Florida  and  made  a  small 
collection  of  spiders,  chiefly  from  Orange  county.  Dr.  Albert  Tullgren 
has  reported  on  this  collection,  describing  eleven  species  as  new%  They 
are  as  follows: 

Aysha  orlandensis^Anyphasna  gracilis  Hentz. 

Lycosa  angv>sta  =  Lycosa  lenta  Hentz. 

Lycosa  albopunct<i  =  Lycosa  riparia  Hentz. 

Lycosa  (Pirata)  lcennhergi=Sosippus  floridanus  Simon. 

Lycosa  {Pirata)  transversolineaia — unkno\vn  to  me. 

Pardosa  bilobata=^Pardosa  milvirui  Hentz. 

Pardosa  longispinata — unknown  to  me. 

Oxyopcs  laminatxis  =  Oxyopc^  scalaris  Hentz. 

Phidippus  clarconensis  =  Phidippus  insoletis  Hentz.  ' 

Phidippus  odklandensis  =  Phidippus  cardinalis  Ilentz. 

Phidippus  bilincatus — unknown  to  me,  but  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be 
new. 
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Order  ARANEIDA. 

FILISTATID^. 
Filiitata  liibemalii  Hentz. 

Various  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.;  Altoona,  June;  and 
Miami,  April.    It  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  in  buildings  in 

the  South. 

CEOOBIIDiB. 

Thalamia  parietalii  Ilentz. 

A  few  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan. 

Thalamia  floridana  Banks. 

Two  specimens  from  Lake  Worth,  the  tj^Des,  all  that  are  known. 

SOYTODID-ffl. 
Lozoioelei  mfeioeni  Lucas.  , 

Young  specimens  from  houses  at  Runnymede. 

OONOPID-ffl. 

Oamasomorpha  floridana  Banks. 

Two  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.  and  April. 

DYSDBRID-ffl. 
Ariadne  bioolor  Hents. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  the  State. 

PHOLOID^. 
Pholoni  phalangioidei  Fuess. 

One  young  specimen  from  Lake  Worth. 

DRASSID^. 
Mioaria  punctata  Banks. 

A  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr., 'and  others  from  Lake  Worth; 
it  is  the  smallest  of  our  species. 

Micaria  a^Us  Banks. 

A  few  from  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Sergiolni  variegata  Hents. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  !Marx  from  the  State. 

Sergiolui  oyaneoventrii  Simon. 

Several  examples  from  Runnymede,  Biscayne  Bay,  April,  and 
Enterprise,  April  (Laurent).  A  male  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.  This 
is  more  slender  than  the  female,  but  similar  in  appearance. 

Cephalothorax  bright  yellowish-red;  sternum  pale  yellowish,  also 
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legs,  but  darker  on  tarsi;  a  white  band  across  base  of  abdomen,  beyond 
shining  brown  till  the  middle  white  band,  then  iridescent  black  or 
greenish  to  tip;  venter  bluish-black,  pale  at  base;  spinnerets  black. 
No  spines  under  tibia  I  except  at  tip;  one  pair  under  metatarsus  I; 
hind. legs  more  numerously  spined;  mandibles  small;  sterniun  very 
long. 

Onaphoia  lerioata  Koch. 

Specimens  from  Biscayne  Bay,  and  from  Runny mede. 

Eilioa  bioolor  Banks. 

A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  and  Biscayne  Bay,  March  and  April. 
It  looks  much  like  the  next  species. 

Callilapii  imbeoilla  Keyserling. 

From  Lake  Worth;  Punta  Gorda,  April,  and  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Prostheiima  depreita  Emerton. 

One  from  Palm  Beach. 

Proitheiima  eooleiiaftioa  Hentz. 

From  Lake  Worth,  and  Punta  Gorda,  April.  One  specimen  is 
suffused  with  reddish  throughout. 

Proitheiima  floridana  Banks. 

One  female  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  the  type. 

OLUBIONID-ffl. 
Clnhiona  tihialii  Emerton. 

One  from  Runnymede,  Nov. 

Chiracanthiam  inclma  Bents. 

Many  specimens  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.; 
Altoona,  Jime;  Enterprise,  April  (Laurent),  and  Miami,  April. 
Extremely  conmion  on  herbage. 

Chiraoanthiam  albeni  Hents. 
One  male  of  this  rather  rare  species  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

AnyphflBXia  velox  Becker. 

Many  examples  from  Lake  Worth;  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.;  Biscayne 
Bay,  March  and  April;  Palm  Beach,  March;  Enterprise,  April  (Lau- 
rent); and  Miami  (Laurent).  It  is  abundant  in  south  Florida,  but 
much  rarer  north. 

Anyphsma  falleni  Hents. 
From  Punta  Gorda,  Jan. 

Anyphsna  graoilii  Hents. 
Immatiu^  example  from  Runnymede. 
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AnyphsBna  fragilis  Banks. 

Type  specimen  from  Jacksonville,  April  (liaurent). 
Anypheena  floridana  Banks. 

One  from  Lake  Worth,  the  type. 

Oayenna  parvnla  Banks. 

One  female  from  Ruimymede,  Nov. ;  sweeping  herbage. 

Thargalia  orocata  Hents. 

From  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. :  and  Altoona,  Julv.  This  is  the  true  T. 
crocata  of  Hentz,  and  is  not  his  T.  descri'ptus,  a  very  different  form. 

Thargalia  floridana  Banks. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-red,  femora  and  patellse  similar,  but  a  little 
paler,  tibiae  very  pale,  metatarsi  and  tarsi  darker;  sternum  like  cepha- 
lothorax; mandibles  a  darker  brownish-red;  coxae  pale;  abdomen 
brown  above  and  below,  sides  almost  black,  without  particular  marks 
except  some  faint  transverse  lines  near  the  tip,  partly  clothed  with 
white  hair.  Cephalothorax  rather  slender ;  A. M.E.  fully  diameter  apart, 
plainly  closer  to  larger  A.S.E.,  P.M.E.  one  and  one-half  diameters 
apart,  about  diameter  from  equal  P.S.E.,  quadrangle  of  M.E.  much 
higher  than  broad,  and  a  little  broader  behind  than  in  front,  a  long 
black  bristle  under  each  A.S.E.,  and  one  at  outer  corner.  Legs  slender, 
one  spine  under  middle  of  tibise  I  and  II,  two  pairs  under  these  meta- 
tarsi. Abdomen  scarcely  longer  than  cephalothorax,  trimcate  at  base, 
broadest  behind  middle;  spinnerets  not  very  prominent. 

Length  6  mm. 

One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. 

Thargalia  longipalpis  Hents. 
Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  the  State. 

AQALENID^. 
Ag^lena  nsevia  Hentz. 

Common  from  Punta  Gorda,  April;  Altoona,  July;  Citrus  county 
(Weed) ;  and  Jacksonville,  April.  This  spider  is  not  nearly  so  abundant 
in  Florida  as  it  is  in  the  North. 

Tegenaria  derhaxni  ScopoU. 
A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  March;  probably  introduced. 

Hahnia  sp. 
One  young  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

DIOTYNID-ffl. 
Diotyna  foliaoea  Hentz. 

From  Punta  Gorda,  April.  Species  of  this  genus  are  not  common 
in  Florida. 
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Diotjna  lublata  HentB. 

From  Punta  Gorda,  April,  and  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Diotyna  floridana  n.  sp. 

Cephalothorax  and  mandibles  reddish;  legs,  sternum  and  spinnerets 
yellowish;  abdomen  gray,  mottled  with  white.  Legs  and  body  evenly 
clothed  with  dark  hairs.  Head  in  male  elevated,  the  M.E.  subequal, 
they  form  a  quadrangle  broader  than  high.  In  the  male  there  is  a 
strong  tooth-like  process  on  the  outer  base  of  each  mandible.  The 
male  palpi  are  peculiar;  the  patella  is  large,  swollen,  globular;  the 
palpal  organ  has  a  long  slender  process  that,  arising  from  the  base, 
extends  up  one  side,  across  the  tip  of  palpus  and  down  the  other  side, 
where  its  end  is  curved.  This  process  has  a  groove  on  outer  side,  in 
which  rests  the  long  style.  At  the  base  on  the  outer  side  is  a  bifid 
black  process,  and  two  curved  broad  white  hooks.  Elsewhere  the 
species  is  of  the  usual  structure. 

Ijcngth  2.4  mm. 

One  pair  from  Lake  Worth  (Slosson).  Readily  known  from  all  other 
Dictynas  by  the  globose  patella  of  the  male  palpus. 

UliOBORIDiB. 
Ulobonu  plnmipei  Lucas. 

Several  from  Lake  Worth,  Biscayne  Bay,  March  and  April. 

Ihttopiil  ipinoiai  Marx. 

A  few  examples  from  Palm  Beach,  March,  and  Miami,  April. 

THERIDUD^. 
Theridium  itadioium  Hents. 

Quite  common,  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.;  Bis- 
cayne Bay,  March  and  April;  Levj'^  county,  April  (Laurent),  and  Lake 
Worth.     The  mast  common  Theridium  in  Florida. 

Theridiiim  volatile  Keyserling. 

A  couple  from  Runnymede,  Nov.  It  was  not  previously  known  from 
the  United  States;  but  these  specimens  agree  with  the  description  and 
fi)?iuvs  of  the  South  American  form. 

Theridium  floridenfii  Banks. 

Theridium  lyra  Keys.  nee.  Hentz. 

From  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  Lake  Worth,  Febr. ;  not  known  outside 
of  the  State. 

Theridium  diibrens  Emerton. 
One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda. 
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Theridium  inornatum  Banks. 

One  from  Runnymede,  Nov. ;  described  from  Louisiana. 

Theridium  globoium  Hents. 

Several  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  Punta  Gorda,  March  and  April  ; 
some  swept  from  herbage. 

Theridiam  tepidariomm  Koch. 

In  houses  at  Runnymede,  Nov.    It  has  not  been  sent  in  by  any  of  the 
collectors,  so  cannot  be  common. 

Theridium  piotipei  Keyserlins. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  the  Stat<>. 

Theridium  amputatum  Keyaerllng. 

Described  from  the  State. 

Theridium  punctosparium  Emerton. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  Florida. 

Theridium  immaoulatum  Emerton. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  the  Stat^. 
Theridium  sp. 
A  small  male  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  of  an  imkiiown  species. 

Theridula  iphsBrula  Hents. 

Several  from  Runnymede,  Nov. ;  not  as  common  as  the  next  species. 

Theridula  quadripunctata  Keyaerling. 

Several  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Jacksonville,  April;  and  Enter- 
prise, April. 

Argyrodei  globoium  Keyaerling. 

One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. 

Argyrodei  trigonum  Hents. 

One  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  swept  from  herbage. 

Argyrodei  nephUas  Taosanowski. 

Several  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  from  their  owti  webs  on  the  porch 
of  a  house. 

Argyrodei  floridana  Banks. 

Two  females  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.     Readily  known  by  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  abdomen. 

Bomphea  fictilium  Hentz. 
One  specimen  from  Runnymede,  Nov. ;  swept  from  herbage. 

Spintharui  fiavidui  Hentz. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  the  State. 

BeUinda  oanceUata  Keyoerllng. 

Recorded  from  Florida  bv  Dr.  Marx. 
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Oaaoelmui  au^itiiiai  Keyeerlins. 

Described  from  the  State. 

TFlesanis  americana  Emerton. 

Recorded  bv  Dr.  Marx  from  Florida. 

Earyopis  argentea  Emerton. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx. 

Mysmena  bulbifera  Banks. 

From  Ruimymcde,  Nov.;  Biscayne  Bay,  March  and  April;  and 
Lake  Worth.    They  make  webs  in  low  plants. 

Mysmena  quadrimaoiilata  Banks. 
Two  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Lathrodeotai  maotani  Koch. 

Common  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.,  April;  Al- 
toona,  July;  Palm  Beach;  Biscayne  Bay,  April;  and  Citrus  county. 
Abundant  throughout  the  State. 

DipcBna  orasiiventrii  Keyserling. 

Two  females  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Lithyphantei  fnlTUi  Keyserlins. 

Three  specimens  from  Citrus  county. 

•  

Lithyphantei  T-maonlatni  Keyserllns. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.,  Febr.;  Palm  Beach;  and  Biscayne 
Bay,  April.    A  handsome  and  characteristic  Floridan  spider. 

Aia^na  americana  Emerton. 

One  male  from  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Mimetns  interfeotor  Hents. 
A  few  examples  from  Runnymede;  and  Altoona,  July. 

Histiagonia  roitrata  Emerton. 

Several  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  March  and  April ;  Palm  Beach ; 
and  Biscayne  Bay,  April. 

Ceratinella  emertoni  Cambridge. 

A  few  examples  from  Punta  Gorda,  March  and  April;  Palm  Beach; 
and  Lake  Worth. 

Ceratinoptii  limilit  Banks. 

Described  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  under  fallen  leaves. 
Orammonota  maoolata  Banks. 

A  few  pairs  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  among  dead  leaves. 
Tmetioni  tridentatot  Emerton. 

One  male  from  Palm  Beach. 
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LinypMa  commiinii  Hentz. 

Recorded  from  the  State  bv  Dr.  Marx. 

Frontina  ooooinea  Hents. 

Moderately  common  from  Punta  Gorda,  March  and  April;  Palm 
Beach,  April;  and  Enterprise,  April. 

ColeoBoma  floridana  Banks. 

Coteosoma  blanda  Keyserling  nee.  Cambridge. 

One  male  from  Punta  Gorda.,  April. 

Chrysso  albomaoulata  Cambridge. 

Several  specimens  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  and  Lake  Worth. 

Bathypliantei  mioaria  Emerton. 

A  few  from  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Bathyphantei  anglioanum  Hentz. 

Common  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.,  P>b. ;  Bis- 
cayno  Bay,  March  and  April ;  and  Palm  Beach,  April.  A  charactorist ic 
Southern  spider. 

Bathypliantei  floridana  Banks. 

A  few  from  Runnymede,  Nov. ;  and  Punta  Gorda,  April ;  the  former 
among  dead  leaves. 

BathyplianteB  sp. 

One  female  of  a  brown,  unmarked  species  from  Enterprise,  April  15. 

EPEIRID^. 
Oaiteroantha  oanoriformii  Linnd 

Quite  common  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.;  Altoona,  June;  Citrus 
county;  and  Miami,  Febr. 

Aoroioma  m^ia  Hents. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  Florida. 

Aoroioma  ipinea  Hents. 

A  few  from  Palm  Beach,  March;  and  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Mahadeva  vermooia  Hents. 

From  Palm  I3each,  March. 

Wagneria  tanrioomii  Cambridge. 
Two  specimens  from  Miami. 

Oea  heptagon  Hents. 

Several  from  Runnymede;  and  Palm  Beach,  ^larch. 

Plectana  itellata  Hentz. 

Rather  common  from  Runnymede;  and  Altoona,  July. 
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PleotanA  vennita  Bank*. 

A  few  examples  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  April;  and  Biscayne  Bay, 
March. 

Epeira  domieilionun  Hents. 

Quite  common  at  Punta  Gorda,  March;  and  Altoona,  June  and 
July. 

Epairm  triYittata  Keyserling. 

Common  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.,  Febr.;  Miami,  March;  Biscayne 
Bay,  April ;  Jacksonville,  April  (Laurent) ;  and  Enterprise,  April. 

Epeira  itriz  Hents. 

A  few  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.,  Febr. 

Epeira  labyrinthea  Hents. 

Common  from  Runnymede;  Lake  Worth;  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.;  and 
Altoona,  July. 

Epeira  wittfislcUB  McCook. 

Quite  conmion  at  Runn3rmede ;  also  at  Biscayne  Bay. 

Epeira  thaddeui  Henti. 

Recorded  from  Florida  by  Dr.  Marx. 

Epeira  prateniii  Henti. 
A  few  specimens  from  Palm  Beach,  March;  and  Altoona. 

Epeira  balauatiiLa  MoCook. 

Several  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.;  Altoona;  Biscayne 
Bay,  April;  Miami,  March;  and  Enterprise,  April.  Young  specimens 
are  often  strikingly  marked  with  yellow. 

Epeira  gigae  Leach. 

A  few  specimens  from  Altoona  and  Punta  Gorda. 

Epeira  leptima  Hents. 

One  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. ;  a  species  nearly  related  to  E.  gigas, 
but  distinct  by  shape  and  sexual  characters. 

Epeira  globoaa  Keyserling. 

Quite  common  from  Altoona,  July;  Biscayne  Bay,  March  and  April; 
and  Miami,  April. 

Epeira  florideniii  n.  sp. 

Cephalothorax  pale  yellowish,  without  markings,  mandibles  and 
sternum  same  color,  legs  rather  paler,  faintly  darker  at  tips  of  the  tibiir. 
Abdomen  covered  with  silvery  irregular  aroa*^;  two  black  dots,  widely 
separated,  on  the  posterior  part;  between  them  sometimes  two  gray 
curved  lines  reaching  toward  the  tip:  sometimes  the  basal  part  of  tho 
abdomen  is  covered  with  a  large  reddish-brown  mark,  darker  in  middle, 
9 
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more  reddish  on  the  humps,  and  enclosing  behind  two  oblong  yellow 
spots;  venter  silvery  white.  Similar  in  shape  to  E,  scutulata.  The 
himips  are  rather  more  promment  and  sharp-pointed ;  the  legs  long  and 
slender;  the  epigynum  sliow^  a  short  median  finger  with  upciirved 
eml,  each  side  is  a  dark  circular  cavity. 

length  2.8  mm. 

Three  specimens  from  Miami,  in  March  (Laurent);  readily  distin- 
guished from  E,  sculvloia  by  its  much  smaller  size,  as  well 'as  different 
markings. 

Epeira  fasoovittata  Keyserling. 
Cydosa  thorelli  McCook. 

Recorded  by  ilcCook  from  the  State. 

£peira  sontulata  Hentz. 

Several  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Epeira  Jnniperina  Emerton. 

A  number  of  examples  from  Altoona,  in  July. 

peira  spinigera  Cambridge. 

Two  from  Lake  Worth  and  Biscayne  Bay ;  also  recorded  by  McCook. 

Epeira  ondeoimtaberoiilata  Keyserling. 

One  male  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  April;  this  and  the  preceding  species 
are  representatives  of  the  tropical  fauna. 

Kaira  alba  Hentx. 

One  from  Runnymede,  Nov. ;  beaten  from  slirubs 

Yixia  infamata  Hents. 

One  male  from  Punta  Gorda,  IMarch  and  April. 

Enstala  prompta  Hentz. 

A  common  species  at  Runnymede,  Punta  Gorda,  Miami,  Palm  Beach, 
Altoona,  Jacksonville  and  Enterprise.  Adults  were  taken  in  March, 
April,  June  and  July.  It  varies  extremely  in  markings,  more  so  than 
in  northern  localities 

Acaoesia  foliata  Hentz. 

From  Biscayne  Bay,  March  and  April;  and  Miami,  April. 

Mangera  plaoida  Hentz. 

A  few  specimens  from  Palm  Beach;  Enterprise,  April;  and  Miami, 
^larch. 

Mangora  gibberosa  Hentz. 

Recorded  from  the  State  by  Dr.  Marx. 
Singa  maoulata  Emerton. 

Recorded  bv  Dr.  Marx  from  Florida. 
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Uaga  nigripes  E«yBerling. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx. 

Singa  floridana  Banks. 

A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  April, 

Singa  modMta  Banki. 

A  few  specimens  from  Lake  Worth,  and  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Singa  prateniii  Emarton. 

A  few  examples  from  Palm  Beach,  April ;  and  Biscayne  Bay,  in  March 
and  April. 

Cyoloia  bifnrea  MoCook. 

One  specimen  from  Citrus  coimty  (Weed). 

Carepalezii  tubereulata  Kayaerling. 

One  from  Miami,  Febr.;  recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  under  the  genus 
C]friophoTa. 

Argiope  argentata  Fabridua. 

A  few  specimens  are  from  Altoona,  July. 

Argiope  anrantia  Luoas. 

I  have  seen  specimens  at  Runnymede,  Nov. 

Argiope  trifiuoiata  F<ink. 

Epevra  fasdata  Hentz. 
Argiope  tranaveraa  Emerton.] 

Several  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. ;  and  Altoona,  June  and 
July. 

VepUla  plnmipea  Kooh. 

A  few  from  Citrus  county:  and  Punta  Gorda,  March;  and  Miami, 
Febr. 

Leueauge  hortomm  Hents. 

Specimens  from  Punta  Gorda;  Jacksonville,  April;  and  Enterprise, 
April. 

Lanoauge  argyra  Walokenaer. 

A  few  examples  from  Biscayne  Bay,  April.  It  is  a  tropical  species. 
Both  this  and  L.  hortorum  were  formerly  placed  in  Argyroepeira,  but 
Mr.  Cambridge  has  shown  that  this  is  the  same  as  White's  earlier  genus, 
Leucauge. 

Larinia  diraota  Hants. 
Several  from  Rimnymede,  Nov. ;  oblique  webs  in  grass. 

TheridioBoma  argentea  KayBerling. 
One  female  from  Runnymede,  Nov. 
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TETRAGNATHID^. 
Tetragnatha  grallator  Hents. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  Jan. ;  Jacksonville,  April ;  and  Enter- 
prise, April. 

Tetragnatha  laborioaa  Hents. 

Common,  Punta  Gorda;  Lake  Worth;  and  Enterprise,  April  (Lau- 
rent). 

Tttragnatha  bankti  MoOook. 
A  few  specimens  from  Rimnymede,  Nov. ;  swept  from  herbage. 

Eugnatha  paUida  Banks. 

A  few  examples  from  Palm  Beach,  Runnymede  Nov.,  and  Enter- 
prise, April. 

Enota  oaudata  Emerton. 

Not  rare  at  Runnymede,  Nov.;  abo  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  Jan. 
and  Febr. ;  beaten  from  grass. 

Paehygnatha  tp. 
Two  young  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  April. 

THOMISIDJE2. 
XystiouB  ennotator  Thorall. 

A  few  specimens  from  Runnymede. 

Xystioni  floridanas  Banks. 

One  pair  from  Punta  Gorda,  March  and  April, 

Coriaraohne  versioolor  Keyserling. 

From  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Biscayne  Bay,  March,  April;  and  Punta 
Gorda,  April, 

Coriaraohne  floridana  Banks. 
Only  the  type  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. 

Ozyptila  florideniis  Banks. 

One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  March. 

SynsDina  bioolor  Keyserling. 

Recorded  from  the  State  by  Dr.  Marx. 

Sunoinia  aleatoria  Hentz. 

A  few  from  Altoona,  July,  and  Jacksonville,  April. 

Misumeiia  spinoia  KeyMrling. 

Several  specimens  from  Runnymede  and  Punta  Gorda,  April 

Misumena  rosea  Keyserling. 

Very  common,  from  Runnymede;  Altoona,  July;  Punta  Gorda; 
Palm  Beach;  Biscayne  Bay,  April;  and  Enterprise,  April. 
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Kiinmena  oblonga  Keyserling. 

A  few  specimens  from  Punt  a  Gorda,  Jan. 

Minunena  belluls  Banks. 

A  few  examples  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  April. 

Mimmena  ▼iridani  Banks. 

A  few  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

TibeUui  duttoni  Hflnti. 
A  few  from  Runnymede  and  Enterprise. 

Tmanu  floridaniii  KeyMrlins. 

Not  rare  at  Rimnymede,  in  long  moss;  also  Enterprise  and  Miami, 
April. 

TiUumi  oaudAtus  Hents 

A  few  specimens  from  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Tmanii  griieus  E^yBerlinc. 

Recorded  by  Ke3rserling  from  the  State. 

Philodromni  Tnlgaiia  BmU. 
Not  rare,  from  Runnymede;  and  Altoona,  July. 

Fhilodromni  omatai  Banks. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  Feb.,  April;  and  Enterprise,  April. 

PhilodromiM  floridaniU  n.  sp. 

Head  pale  grayish,  behind  with  a  white  V-mark;  sides  of  cephalo- 
thorax  broadly  dark  brown,  leaving  a  large  median  pale  area;  legs 
brownish-yellow;  darker  at  tips  of  femora,  and  near  middle  of  femora 
II  and  III;  sternum  white;  abdomen  pale  brownish-yellow  with  a 
dark  brown  spear-mark  in  middle  of  anterior  part,  margined  on  its 
posterior  sides  by  a  narrow  white  line,  and  posterior  part  of  abdomen 
covered  by  a  large  dark  brown  spot  with  obUque  anterior  margins  and 
containing  two  rows  of  indistinct  pale  dots  each  side;  venter  pale,  with 
three  pale  brown  stripes.  Second  pair  of  legs  plainly  longer  than 
the  jBrst.  Tibia  I  with  two  pairs  of  spines  below,  metatarsus  I  also 
with  two  pairs.  P.S.E.  larger  than  the  others,  which  are  subequal ; 
A.M.E.  four  diameters  apart,  two  diameters  from  A.S.E.,  latter  two 
diameters  from  P.M.E.,  and  these  three  diameters  from  the  P.S.E. 
Gephalothorax  broad  and  flat;  abdomen  truncate  at  base,  broadest 
behind  the  middle. 

Length  4  mm. 

One  female  from  Lake  Worth. 
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Menopi  aiiia  Walokenaer. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  from  southern  Florida. 

HetaropedA  venatoria  Linn^. 

Taken  at  Runnymede;  Jacksonville;  Altoona,  June,  and  Miami. 

LTOOSm^. 
LyeoM  oaroUneniis  Walokena«. 

L.  carolinenais  Hentz. 
One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. 

Lyooia  heUuo  WalekesuMr. 
L,  babingUmi  BlackwaU. 

A  few  from  Punta  CSrorda,  April;  they  do  not  differ  from  northern 
specimens. 

Lyooaa  riparia  Hents. 

Conunon  from  Punta  Gorda,  April;  Palm  Beach;  and  Enterprise, 
April  (Laurent). 

Lyeoia  lonta  Hents. 

Several  specimens  from  Altoona,  July;  and  Runnjrmede.  Nov.;  L, 
mricola  Hentz  is,  I  think,  the  male  of  L.  lerUa. 

Lyooaa  floridana  Banks. 

A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  the  types. 

Lyooia  erratioa  Henta. 

Taken  at  Enterprise,  April  (Laurent). 

Lyooia  peitioata  n.  9* 

Gephalothorax  red-brown;  a  narrow  median  pale  stripe  from  eyes 
to  tip,  and  a  pale  stripe  on  each  side;  a  pale  spot  each  side  of  clypeus; 
mandibles  dark  red-brown ;  leg  IV  wholly  pale  yellow;  other  legs  heav- 
ily mottled  with  brown ;  the  femora  beneath  almost  wholly  dark,  above 
with  two  pale  bands;  patella  pale,  with  a  middle  dark  band;  tibia 
dark,  with  pale  band  at  base  and  one  on  middle ;  metatarsi  dark,  tarsi 
pale.  Stenurm  rather  reddish,  uniform.  Coxse  and  maxilke  yellowish. 
Abdomen  black,  with  a  pale  stripe  each  side  on  base  reaching  halfway 
back,  and  thence  broken  into  spots.    Venter  gray. 

Length  10  nmi. 

Two  specimens  from  Miami  (Laurent).  Readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  Lycosas  known  to  me  by  the  pale  hind  legs,  in  contrast  witli 
the  darker  other  pairs. 

Lyooia  ponctulata  Hents. 
Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 
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Lyooia  rabida  Walckenaer. 
L,  acutvlaJta  Hentz. 

Many  specimens  from  Altoona,  in  June. 

Lyooia  liontsi  n.  sp. 

Cephalothorax  pale  b^o^\^lish-yellow;  eyes  on  black  band;  a  brown 
stripe  extending  back  from  each  posterior  eye,  its  upper  edge  definite, 
its  lower  edge  fading  off  into  the  paler  sides,  between  these  is  a  brighter 
yellow  streak,  extending  forward  between  the  eyes,  but  much  nar- 
rower. Mandibles  scarcely  darker  than  cephalothorax;  sternum  pale; 
abdomen  pale,  the  upper  sides  streaked  and  spotted  with  brown,  indi- 
cating toward  middle  two  brown  streaks,  leaving  a  broader  yellowish 
median  stripe,  sometimes  broken  up  behind  by  brown  chevrons; 
venter  pale,  unmarked;  legs  pale,  the  tarsi  more  red-brown.  First 
eye-row  practically  straight,  as  long  as  second  row,  its  eyes  subequal ; 
second  and  third  rows  about  equal  in  size,  and  the  third  row  scarcely 
broader  than  the  second.  Head  rather  high,  and  square  in  front; 
abdomen  rather  longer  than  usual,  tapering  behind.  Legs  quite 
slender;  three  pairs  of  spines  under  tibire  I  and  II,  tw'O  pairs  under 
these  metatarsi;  metatarsi  and  tarsi  weakly  scopulate.  Tarsus  I  of 
male  not  curved. 

Length  12  mm. 

Several  specimens  from  Altoona,  July ;  also  from  Covington,  Louisi- 
ana. It  looks  like  L.  rabida,  except  for  pale  median  stripe  on  abdo- 
men, and  pale  anterior  legs  of  male. 

Troehota  einerea  Fabricius. 
A  few  from  Lake  Worth,  Palm  Beach,  March,  and  Altoona,  July. 

TroehoM  floridana  Banks. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  April;  and  Palm  Beach,  March. 

Soiippui  floridanui  Simon. 

Not  rare  at  Runnymede;  and  Altoona,  July. 

Alloooia  funerea  Hents. 

Not  rare,  Punta  Gorda,  March;  Biscayne  Bay,  March;  and  Palm 
Beach,  March. 

Pardoia  milTina  Hents. 

Quite  common,  Punta  Gorda,  April;  Runnymede,  Nov. 

Pardoia  laxatilii  Hents. 
One  specimen  from  Lake  Worth,  Febr. 

Pardota  ▼tnnatnlata  Hants. 
One  from  Biscayne  Bay,  April. 
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Pardosa  minima  Keyserling. 

One  male  from  Lake  Worth,  Febr.,  agrees  with  northern  examples. 

Pardosa  floridana  n.  sp. 

Cephalothorax  yello\\'ish,  head  black,  a  broad  brown  strii)e  from 
each  posterior  eye  to, the  hind  margin,  and  the  lateral  margins  nar- 
rowlj'  brown.  The  pale  median  area  is  broadest  in  front,  and  there 
indents  the  black  head  with  a  narrow  projection  each  side.  Alxlo- 
men  black,  with  numerous  small  whit€  dots;  a  basal  spear-mark,  and 
four  pairs  of  geminate  patches  follow  the  spear-mark,  each  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  transverse  line;  venter  yellow,  wdth  a  few  black  spots  in 
three  lines;  sternum  yellow,  with  a  median  black  strii3e  forked  on 
anterior  half,  and  three  black  dots  each  side;  coxie  yellow,  with  black 
marks  above;  clypeus  yellow,  with  two  black  spots;  mandibles  yel- 
lowish, with  a  black  line  in  front.  Legs  yellow,  more  reddish  toward 
tip,  faintly  marked  w4th  black  on  femora  and  base,  middle  and  tip  of 
tibia  and  metatarsus. 

Length  6  mm. 

One  female  from  Enterprise,  April  22.  A  paler  specimen,  with  legs 
scarcely  marked,  but  with  a  dark  sternum,  comes  from  Punta  Gorda, 
Febr. 

PISAURID^ 
Bolomedes  sexpunetatns  Hents. 

One  specimen  from  Lake  Worth. 

Solomedei  albinens  Henti. 

One  female  from  Altoona,  July.     It  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
yellow  ventral  stripe.    The  head  is  much  elevated  in  this  species. 
I  have  a  spider  from  Punta  Gorda  which  agrees  with  Micrmnaia  'pint" 
cola  Hentz;  it  is  immature,  and,  I  think,  the  young  of  D,  albinens. 
Piiaurina  ondata  Henti. 

Several  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Xaypaeiiii  floridanui  Simon. 

Described  from  the  State ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Thanatidias  dubins  Hentx. 

A  young  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  April;  it  is  adult  in  late 
summer. 

OTBNID-ffi. 
CupienniiiB  laUei  Keyserling. 

One  specimen  from  Lake  Worth.  This  is  the  first  time  this  Mexican 
spider  has  been  recorded  from  the  Unit^l  States. 
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OXYOPID-ffi. 
PenoetU  viridani  Hentz. 

Common,    Rminymede;   Jacksonville;  Biscaync  Bay,  April;   and 

Altoona,  June  and  July.     Usually  on  large  shrubs. 

Ozjopei  lAltieiM  Hents. 
A  few  from  Jacksonville,  April,  and  Enterprise,  April. 

Qzyopei  lealaris  Rents. 
Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  April,  and  Altoona,  July. 

Hamalatiwa  gritea  Keyserling. 

Taken  at  Jackson\dlle,  April;  Altoona,  June  and  July;  Enterprise, 
April;  and  Runny mede. 

ATTID-ffi. 
Fhidippui  eardinalii  Henti. 

Several  from  Biscayne  Bay,  in  March,  and  Punta  Gorda  and  Enter- 
prise, April. 

Phidippm  Tariegatui  Lucm. 
Phidippus  otio8U8  Hentz. 

Two  specimens  from  Levy  county,  April  (Laurent). 

PhidippfM  rufai  Hents. 
From  Rimnymede,  Nov.,  and  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  April. 

Plddippni  pnloharrimiM  K^jraerliiic. 

One  female  from  Biscayne  Bay,  in  March.  I  have  not  seen  it  before, 
and  evidently  is  quite  rare. 

PliidippiM  miniatai  Peokham. 

Many  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.;  Citrus  county  (Weed); 
Jacksonville,  May;  Enterprise,  April;  and  Lev}'  county,  April  (Lau- 
rent). 

PhidippfM  audax  Hents. 

AUus  tripunctalus  Hentz. 

A  few  specimens  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  Miami,  April. 
Phidippui  imolena  Htnts. 

Recorded  by  Dr.  Marx  in  his  Catalogue  as  from  tlie  State. 
Philani  militaris  Htnti. 

A  few  from  Palm  Beach,  March. 

PhilBfLi  rimator  Walokenaer. 

Recorded  from  Florida  by  Prof.  Peckham. 
Dendryphantas  oetavui  Hents. 

Common  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.;  Jackson- 
ville, April;  Femandina,  April  (Laurent),  and  Enterprise,  April. 
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Bendryphantai  floridaniii  n.  ap. 

Cephalothorax  reddish;  eyes  on  black  spots;  mandibles  reddish- 
brown;  sternum  pale  yellowish;  legs  similar,  first  pair  rather  more 
reddish-brown,  the  patella  and  tibia  tipped  with  a  dark  spot  on  inner 
side ;  abdomen  pale  yellowish,  with  some  small  scattered  browTi  spots, 
behind  with  a  larger  brown  spot,  pointed  in  front  (sometimes  blunt), 
indented  each  side,  and  w^th  a  brown  patch  each  side  in  front  of  it. 
This  spot  is  sometimes  broken  up  into  smaller  spots.  Venter  pale, 
spinnerets  a  little  darker.  Male  is  similar,  but  more  reddish-brown. 
Tibiae  I  and  II  have  three  pairs  of  spines  beneath,  two  pairs  under 
these  metatarsi;  hind  tibiae  with  many  spines,  especially  at  tip.  Tibia 
of  male  palpus  has  a  short  tooth  on  puter  side  at  tip.  Similar  in 
structure  to  D.  octavus  Hentz. 

Length  ,  9  ,  7  to  8  mm. ;  c?,  5  nmi. 

Several  examples  from  Altoona,  July. 

Thiodina  retarim  Hents. 

Many  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April;  Biscayne  Bay,  April; 
Enterprise,  April;  Miami,  April,  and  Lake  Worth,  Febr.  A  very 
common  species  in  the  South. 

Plezippui  payknUi  Aud.  and  Sav. 

Specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  March  and  April ;  Palm  Beach,  March ; 
Biscayne  Bay,  April;  Runnjrmede,  Nov.;  Altoona,  May  and  June; 
Miami,  April.     A  very  conmion  spider  in  Florida. 

TapinattiiB  melanognathui  Lucas. 

A  pair  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  others  from  Ft.  Drum. 

Wala  palmamm  Heati. 

Specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Palm  Beach,  Biscayne  Bay  auid  Enter- 
prise, in  Jan.  and  April. 

Wala  grenada  Paokham. 

A  few  specimens  from  Miami,  April.  Not  before  recorded  from  the 
United  States. 

Wala  mitratni  Hants. 

A  few  examples  from  Palm  Beach,  March;  and  Biscayne  Bay,  March. 

loiui  wiokhami  Peckham. 
Iciu8  floridana  Banks. 

A  few  from  Palm  Beach,  March;  and  Punta  Gorda,  April, 
leim  pleoralis  Banks. 
One  female  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

IciuB  elegani  Hentz. 

Two  from  Puntfi  Gorda,  in  Jan. 
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Fnentei  lineata  Kooh. 
One  from  Runnyinede,  Nov. 

XarpiiM  ondAta  De  Gear. 
Attus  familiaria  Hentz. 

■ 

From  Citrus  county  (Weed);  and  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.,  April. 

HyotU  pikei  Peckham. 

From  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Palm  Beach,  March;  and  Lake  Worth, 
Febr.    Occurs  on  marsh  grass. 

UmfiM  ▼ittata  Hents. 

Several  examples  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  Enterprise,  April 
(Laurent). 

XetaeyrlMi  teniola  Henti. 

Rather  common;  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Biscayne  Bay,  March;  Punta 
Gorda,  Febr. ;  and  Lake  Worth. 

Proitheolina  aurata  Hents. 

Not  uncommon;  Punta  Gorda,  April;  and  Biscayne  Bay,  April. 
PeUenei  eristatnm  HenU. 

From  Punta  Gorda,  a  few  specimens. 

PeUenei  peragriaiini  Peokham. 

One  nude  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

PeUenei  Tiridipee  Hents. 

A  few  examples  from  Palm  Beach,  in  March,  and  Biscayne  Bay 

PeUenei  bnumeui  Peek. 

Described  from  Florida. 

Habroeeitnm  pnlex  Hflnts. 
A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  Febr. 

ZTgoballfLi  Mzpnnotatiii  Hflnts. 

Several  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Palm  Beach,  April;  Punta  Gorda, 
April,  and  Jacksonville,  April. 

ZygobaUui  parvni  Hflnts. 
A  few  from  Biscayne  Bay,  March. 

ZygobaUfLi  bottlna  Peokham. 

One  from  Enterprise,  April. 

HomaUttni  oyanefii  Hflnts. 
A  few  from  Palm  Beach,  March  and  April. 

Baltioni  alboeinetni  Kooh. 

From  Biscayne  Bay,  March;  and  Punta  Gorda,  April. 
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Synemoiyna  formica  Hents. 
Ono  from  Runnymedc,  Nov. 

Lyisomanei  viridii  Hents. 

From  Rimnymede;  Punta  Gorda,  April;  Palm  Beach,  March;  Bis- 
ca>Tie  Bay,  April;  and  Altoona,  July.    Not  uncommon  sweeping. 

Order  PHALANGIDA. 

Meioioma  niger  Say. 
Common  at  Punta  Gorda,  in  Feb.,  March  and  April. 

Liobunnm  vittatuiii  Say. 

From  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.  and  April;  Palm]  Beach,  April;  and  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  April. 

Liobamun  bioolor  Wood. 

A  few  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. 
Liobnniim  fomLosnin  Wood. 

A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Cynorta  omata  Say. 

Common;  Runnymede,  Nov.;  Punta  Gorda,  Jan.;  Biscayne  Bay, 
March;  and  Lake  Worth. 

Bootolemon  ipinigera  Pack. 
A  couple  of  specimens  from  Biscayne  Bay. 

Order  PSEUDOSCORPIONIDA. 
ChalifBr  floridanui  Banks. 

One  specimen  from  Biscayne  Bay  (E.  A.  Schwarz). 

Cbelifer  biieriatam  Banks. 

Many  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr. ;  and  from  Lake  Poinsett 
(Hubbard). 

Cbelifor  mnrioatUB  Say. 

Various  examples  from  Punta  Gorda,  Jan. ;  also  St.  Lucie  and  Sand 
Point  (Hubbard),  and  Citrus  county  (Weed). 

Chelanops  oblongns  Say 

Many  specimens  from  Lake  Worth;  Biscayne  Bay,  March;  and 
Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  March  and  April. 

Chelanopi  latns  Banks. 

A  few  from  Runnymede,  Nov.;  and  Lake  Worth. 

Chelanops  floridae  Balsan. 

A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  ilarch  and  April;  and  Biscayne  Bay, 
April. 
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ClieUuiopB  dentatni  Banks. 

One  specimen  from  Florida,  without  more  definite  locality  (Hub- 
bard). 

ClieUuiops  latimanui  Banks. 

One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda. 

ClielAiiopi  ai&nli  Banks. 

The  type  is  from  Crescent  City,  from  a  burrow  of  the  gopher  (Hub- 
bard). 

ClielAiiops  tnmidiM  Banks. 

Several  specimens  from  under  logs  on  the  sea  beach  at  Indian  River 
Inlet,  April  (Hubbard). 

Oarypus  floridaniii  Banks. 

Collected  under  driftwood  on  ocean  beach  near  St.  Lucie  river,  April, 
by  the  late  H.  G.  Hubbard;  Miami,  March  (Laurent). 

Obiiium  parmlum  Banks. 

One  specimen  from  Florida,  without  more  definite  locality  (Hub- 
bard). 

AtenmiM  elongatui  Banks. 
A.floridanusTuilgren, 

Specimens  from  Lake  Worth;  Biscayne  Bay,  April;  Punta  Gorda, 
Febr.  and  April.  Mr.  Hubbard  took  it  at  St.  Lucie  river,  Sand  Pohit 
and  Enterprise. 

Olpium  obieumm  Banks. 

One  from  Runnymede,  one  from  Punta  Gorda  and  several  from  Palm 
Beach,  April. 

Chthoniui  pennsylvanioui  Hagen. 

A  few  specimens  from  Pimta  Gorda,  Febr. ;  one  from  Lake  Poinsett 
(Hubbard). 

Chthonius  spinosiM  Banks. 

Several  from  Citrus  county  (Weed). 

Order  SCORPIONIDA. 
Centmnifl  gTMilis  Gervais 

From  Citrus  county  (Weed);  Miami,  April;  and  Punta  Gorda.  Fairly 
common. 

CSentnumi  oarolinUnni  Beauvois. 

From  Citrus  county  (Weed)  and  Miami,  March.  The  most  common 
scorpion  in  the  State. 
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CentruruB  hentii  n.  sp. 

This  is  similar  in  most  points  to  the  preceding  species,  and  may  be 
but  a  variety  of  it,  yet  as  the  color  differences  are  so  constant  I  give  it 
a  separate  name.  The  legs  are  marmorate  with  blackish;  on  the 
pedipalpi  the  tip  of  femui-  is  blackish,  the  apical  half  of  the  tibia  is 
marked  with  black,  and  also  the  outer  side  of  the  hand.  The  tail  is 
marked  with  black  below,  leaving  elongate  pale  spots,  the  basal  joint 
only  slightly  marked.  The  stripes  on  the  dorsum  are  very  broad,  leav- 
ing only  a  narrow  white  line  between  them.  There  is  no  median  pale 
spot  on  anterior  margin,  which  is  seen  in  C.  carolinianus. 

Specimens  from  Runnymede,  Oct.,  and  Fort  Reed. 

CentmruB  margaritatUB  Gervais. 

From  Biscayne  Bay,  several  specimens,  mostly  immature. 

liometruB  maonlatUB  De  Geer. 

Dr.  Marx  had  this  species  from  Key  West. 

TityuB  floridanoB  n.  sp. 

Dark  red-brown;  cephalothorax  strongly  granulate  in  front;  an 
interrupted  median  ridge  on  the  abdomen,  and  each  segment  wdth  a 
curved  middle  row  of  granules  each  side,  and  the  posterior  margin 
granulate.  Last  segment  of  abdomen  with  the  submedian  ridges  reach- 
ing nearly  to  base,  the  side  ridges  not  half  so  far;  below  with  four 
ridges,  the  side  ones  the  longer.  Tail  with  ten  ridges  on  the  first  seg- 
ment, eight  on  two,  three  and  four;  fifth  segment  with  a  median  ridge 
below,  as  also  on  the  last;  a  few  lateral  granules  on  these  segments. 
Sting  long  and  curved,  the  tooth  beneath  acute,  but  short.  Pedipalpi 
long  and  slender;  the  femur  subparallel,  angular,  with  six  ridges,  a 
median  one  on  inner  side;  tibia  with  two  submedian  ridges  on  inner 
side,  a  basal  granule  larger  than  others;  tibia  but  sUghtly  swollen. 
Hand  swollen  on  base  inside,  not  plainly  angulate;  the  fingers  longer 
than  the  hand. 

Length  70  mm. 

One  male  specimen  from  Key  West.  It  has  much  resemblance  to 
Centrurus  gracilis^  but  the  palpi  arc  more  slender  and  the  segments 
of  the  tail  are  heavier. 

DiplooentruB  leBueurii  Gervais. 

(Jnc  from  Key  West;  the  type  was  probably  from  Florida. 

OpiBthaoanthuB  elatUB  Gervaia. 

Dr.  Marx  distributed  specimens  as  coming  from]_Southem  Florida. 

Order  PHRYNIDA.. 
AdmetuB  faBoixnaniiB  Kocb. 

From  Runnymede,  Nov.;  and  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.  and  April. 
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Order  THELYPHONIDA. 
Xftf  tigoprootui  giganteuB  Lucas. 

From  Runn^Tnede,  Puiita  Gorda,  Jan.;  and  Altoona,  July. 

Order  SOLPUGIDA. 
Ammotreoha  onbae  Lucas. 
Specimens  from  ''southern  Florida/*  without  further  locality. 

Order  ACARINA. 

TROMBIDID-ffi. 
Trombidimn  serioemn  Say. 
A  few  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  April. 

Ottonia  trombidioidei  Banks. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Ottonia  gpranuloia  Banks. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

RHYNOHOLOPHID-ffi. 
ShTnoholophiii  maoulatiia  Banks. 

Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  April;  Palm  Beach. 

BhTneholophui  longipei  Banks. 

From  Palm  Beach,  March. 
ShTneholophua  floridaniiB  Banks. 
Specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Bhynoholophfia  simplex  Banks. 
Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  April;  and  Palm  Beach,  April. 

Bhynoholophfia  ponctatas  n.  sp. 

Dull  bluish  gray,  with  a  number  of  scattered  small  black  spots  above ; 
legs  paler.  Body  sparsely  clothed  with  short  erect  hair,  all  of  one 
kind.  Body  elliptical,  rather  broader  before  third  legs.  Palpi  short, 
femora  slightly  swollen,  penultimate  joint  ends  in  a  single  claw;  the 
thumb  but  little  swollen,  and  projecting  beyond  the  claw,  clothed  with 
short  hair.  Legs  slender,  with  short  erect  hair;  leg  I  nearly  as  long 
as  body,  last  joint  sw^oUcn,  two-thirds  as  long  as  penultimate  joint; 
leg  IV  about  as  long  as  leg  I,  but  the  tarsus  is  not  so  much  swollen 
and  is  barely  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  })enultimate  joint. 

Length  1  mm. 

Several  specimens  from  Palm  Beach,  in  April. 

Smarif  anatralii  Banks. 
One  from  Punta  Gorda,  April,  the  tyix\ 
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BRYTHRiBID^. 
Aetineda  agilii  Banks. 
From  Punta  Gorda,  in  March  and  April. 

Erjthrani  q>> 
One  sj^cimen  from  Palm  Beach  of  an  unknown  species. 

BDBIiLID^. 

Bdella  oardinalii  Banks. 
Several  from  Punta  Gorda,  Febr.,  April;  and  Palm  Beach,  March. 

EUPODID^. 

Tydaui  gloveri  Ashmead. 

Not  unconmion  on  oranges;  it  preys  on  the  scale  insects,  but  is  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  do  any  great  good. 

TBTRANYOHTD  ^. 
Tetranyehui  mytilaspidii  Riley. 
This  bristly  species  occurs  throughout  the  State  on  orange  leaves. 

Tetranyehui  lexmaealatni  Riley. 
This  species  is  also  common  in  Florida  on  oranges. 

Tetranyehui  tumidui  Banks. 
Taken  at  Eustis,  on  the  leaves  of  the  water-hyacinth  (Webber). 

Tetranyehui  bimaoulatui  Harvey. 

Specimens  from^Punta  Gorda,  Key  Largo  and  Eustis,  on  egg-plant 
and  watermelon. 

StlgmeBui  floridanui  Banks. 

Described  from  Florida,  living  in  colonies  upon  the  imbricated  leaves 
of  the  pineapple. 

IXODID^. 
Boophilui  annulatui  Say. 

The  Texas  cattle  tick  has  been  recorded  from  Florida. 
Ixodei  leapularii  Say. 

A  few  from  Lake  Worth;  Palm  Beach,  March;  Punta  Gonla,  April: 
and  Enterprise,  .\pril. 

Dermaoentor  amerioanui  Linn. 

One  from  Miami,  March  (Laurent). 
Amblyomma  tuberoulata  Marx. 

Described  from  Florida,   as  parasitic   on   the   *' gopher."     1  hav(» 
several  specimens  from  Enterprise. 
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GAMASIDiB. 
ICftoroelielai  sp. 
Two  specimens  of  a  large  dark  species  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

Various  specimens  of  a  species  much  like  G.  coleopiratus,  and  possibly 
identical,  from  Punta  Gorda. 

Lslapi  ap. 

A  few  specimens  from  Biscajme  Bay,  April. 

Vropodasp. 

Specimens  from  Pimta  Gorda,  April,  and  Biscayne  Bay;  probably 
representing  more  than  one  species. 

Xtgiitlianiis  floridanui  n.  sp. 

Reddish-brown.  Body  egg-shaped;  above  smooth  and  shining,  a 
few  short  hairs  in  front,  and  four  longer  ones  on  the  anterior  margin. 
Mandibles  large,  acute  at  tip.  Leg  I  slender,  about  as  long  as  width 
of  body,  with  many  short  hairs;  legs  II  and  III  short  and  stout,  the 
femur  tuberculate  on  one  edge,  each  tubercle  tipped  by  a  stout  bristle, 
long  hairs  near  tip  of  tibia  III,  leg  IV  heavy,  but  longer  than  others, 
femora  in  front  tuberculate  and  with  bristles,  behind  with  three  rather 
blunt  teeth,  long  hairs  near  tip  of  tibia;  all  legs,  except  I,  end  in  a 
sucker,  but  apparently  without  claws. 

Length  2.8  nun. 

One  specimen  from  Enterprise.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this 
cosmotropical  genus  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  remarkable  genus, 
readily  known  by  the  small  size  of  the  claws,  the  teeth  on  hind  femora, 
and  position  of  male  genital  orifice. 

ORIBATID^. 
Oftlnmna  emarginata  Banks. 

Appears  to  be  common  at  Punta  Gorda,  April,  and  Lake  Worth. 

EremaBui  floridanui  n.  sp. 

Pale  yellowish-brown;  abdomen  smooth,  polished,  venter  the  same. 
Abdomen  but  Httle  longer  than  broad,  moderately  bigh,  no  suture 
between  it  and  so-called  tectal  plate;  inferior  and  superior  bristles 
very  long  and  straight;  setae  of  moderate  length,  clavate ;  legs  not  very 
long,  with  many  short  hairs,  all  inserted  on  sides  of  body;  coxal  plate 
of  two  anterior  pairs  shows  a  line  each  side  not  reaching  the  niithlle, 
suture  between  third  and  fourth  coxa?  not  reaching  the  middle;  genital 
opening  small,  fully  twice  its  diameter  in  front  of  the  nuich  larger  anal 
10 
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opening.     In  general  appearance  it  looks  like  G alumna  affinis,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  wings. 

Length  .6  mm. 

One  specimen  from  Punta  Gorda,  April. 

I  use  the  genus  Ercmocus  for  Oppia  and  Orihatula  of  Berlese. 

Liaoams  oonoolor  Banks. 

Several  specimens  from  Punta  Gorda,  April.  This  species  has  about 
20  or  24  short  haii*s  on  dorsum  of  abdomen,  arranged  in  about  4  longi- 
tudinal rows.  There  is  a  short  oblique  ridge  above  the  posterior  coxje 
extending  up  to  cephalothorax. 

Oribata  floridana  Banks. 

A  few  specimens,  the  typos,  from  Punta  Gorda;  it  was  described 
under  the  genus  Belba.  The  type  of  this  genus  is  luiknown,  but  it 
must  be  very  similar  to  the  type  of  DamcBus,  wliich  is  congeneric 
with  the  type  of  Oribata.  In  place  of  the  Oribata  of  authors  I  use 
the  next  name,  Galumna.  Notaspis,  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
rests  upon  that  genus  for  which  Oudemans  has  proposed  the  name 
of  Kochia.  I  deplore  greatly  the  transference  of  the  name  Oribata, 
but  it  is  a  perfectly  plain  case;  and  since  several  European  authors 
have  adopted  it,  I  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Heoliodei  ooneentrioas  Say. 
A  few  specimens  from  Runnymede,  Nov.,  and  Enterprise. 

Heoliodei  floridensii  Banks. 

A  number  of  examples  from  Palm  Beach,  and  Lake  Worth,  in  March. 

TYROaLYPHID-ffl. 

Tyroglyplias  sp. 

I  have  seen  a  species  taken  by  Hubbard  among  scale  insects  on  the 
orange  trees.     It  is,  I  think,  undescribed. 

ERIOPHYID-ffl. 

Eriopliyes  oleioYonia  Ashmead. 

The  rust  mite  of  the  orange  occurs  commonly  in  most  sections  of 
Florida. 
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Explanation  of  Plates  \^I  and  VIII. 

Plate  VII,  Fig.  1. — Pardosa  floridanua,  epigynum. 
Fig.    2,—-Dendryphante8  floridensis,  pidpus. 
Fig.    3. — Sergiplus  cyaniverUris,  palpus. 
Fig.    4. — Sergiolus  cyaniverUris^  palpus. 
Fig.    5. — Epeira  floridensiSy  epi^krnum. 
Fig.    6. — Dendryphantea  fUmaensis.  epigjmum. 
Fig.    7. — Tiiyua  floridanuSf  pedipalp. 
Fig.    8. — Tiiyus  fioridanua,  sting. 
Fig.    9. — PhUodromus  fUfrvdensiSy  epigynum. 
Fig.  10. — Dietyna  flortaanay  palpus  and  epigynum. 
Fig.  11. — Thargcdia  floridana,  epigynum. 
Fig.  12. — Mysmena  buUnfcraf  palpus. 
Fig.  13. — Mysmena  btUbifera,  palpus. 

Plate  VIII,  Fig.  14. — Sergiolus  cyaniventris. 
Fig.  15. — Pardosa  floridanus. 
Fig.  16. — Lycosa  hentziy  palpus. 
Fig.  17. — Lycosa  henUi,  epig3mum. 
Fig.  18. — Eremoms  flortdamis. 
Fig.  19. — Anyphcena  veloXy  palpus. 
Fig.  20. — Megisthanus  floridanus. 
Fig.  21 . — Philodromus  floridensis. 
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OBSEBYATIOHB  OH  TTTPAIA,  WITH  BEFLECTI0H8  OH  THE  OKIGIH  OF 

PBIXATES. 

BY  HENRY  C.  CHAPMAN,  M.D. 

According  to  many  anatomists,  "the  Tupaice  possess  a  large 
coecum."*  It  appears  worthy  of  mention,  therefore,  that  on  opening 
recently  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  specimen  of  Twpaia  ferruginea 
from  Borneo  not  a  trace  of  a  coecum  was  to  be  seen  (PI.  IX,  fig.  1), 
confirming  the  statement  recently  made  by  the  writer*  that  the  coecum 
was  not  invariably  present  in  that  Insectivore,  nor  was  it  present 
in  a  recently  examined  specimen  of  T.  pictum.  It  may  be  stated, 
in  a  general  way  at  least,  that  in  mammals  in  which  the  stomach  is 
large  the  coecum  is  small,  and  vice  versa.  This  inverse  relation  of 
the  stomach  and  coecum  as  regards  size  appears  to  be  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  in  cases  where  gaatric  action  is  limited  by  the  small  size 
of  the  stomach,  the  lack  of  digestion  is  made  up  by  the  digestive  action 
that  goes  on  in  the  coecum.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  coecum  secretes  a  digestive  juice  like  that  of  the  stomach,  but 
rather  that  the  proteid  elements  of  the  food  and  the  acids  developed 
from  the  latter  by  fermentation  act  upon  the  residue  of  the  food  in 
the  coecum  like  the  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acids  of  the  gastric  juice. 

In  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  stomach  is  large,  as  in  that  of  the 
Twpaia  examined,  it  might  be  exj^cted  that  the  coeciun  woukl  be  found 
to  be  small,  or  even  altogether  absent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
specimen  of  Tupaia  dissected  the  stomach  was  relatively  large,  meas- 
uring in  its  long  diameter  5  cent.  (2  inches),  the  animal  itself,  from  the 
vertex  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  measuring  only  20  cent.  (8  inches). 

The  stomach  was  found  disteiided  to  its  utmost  capacity,  presenting 
an  almost  globular  form,  and  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  princi- 
pally the  remains  of  vegetable  food,  though  some  remains  of  insects 
were  present.  As  gastric  digestion  appeared  to  be  largely  accom- 
plished by  the  stomach  in  the  case  of  the  Tupaia  examined,  the 
entire  absence  of  a  co'cum  becomes,  after  what  has  just  been  said, 
intelligible.  The  intestine,  measuring  71.2  cent.  (28.5  inches),  ex- 
hibited throughout  a  imiform  diameter,  and  wa.s  loosely  suspended 
from  the  duodenum  to  the  rectimi  by  a  continuous  fold  of  peritoneum. 

*  Huxley,  Anat.  of  Vertebrated  Animah,  1872,  p.  383;  Carus,  Zoologies  1868- 
75,  S.  89. 

» Proc,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1902,  p.  249. 
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The  liver  was  divided  into  four  lobes,  the  gall  bladder  lying  as  if 
in  a  hole  in  the  cystic  fissure.'  Tlie  common  bile  duct  passed  into  the 
intestine  .5  cent,  (one-fifth  of  an  inch)  from  the  pylorus,  that  of  the 
pancreas  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct. 

As  Tupaia  is  usually  regarded  as  being  in  its  affinities  the  most 
lemurine  of  the  Insectivora,  and  Tarsius  the  most  insectivorous 
of  the  lemurs,  the  alimentary  canal  of  Tarsius  spectrum  recently 
dissected  by  the  author  (PI.  IX,  fig.  2)  is  submitted  for  comparison 
with  that  of  Tupaia.  It  \vill  be  observed  that  in  Tarsius  a  distinct 
coecum  is  present,  though  not  large,  and  that  the  stomach  is  very 
small. 

In  previous  communications  made  to  the  Academy,  the  author  called 
attention  to  the  affinities  of  Chiromys  and  the  Rodentia,*  Galeopiihecua 
and  the  CJhiroptera.*  If  the  structure  of  these  animals  has  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  and  it  be  further  admitted  that  Tarsius  stands  in 
a  similar  relation  to  the  Insectivora,  and  Lori^  (^Stenopa)  to  the  Simia, 
the  phylum  of  these  various  orders  would  be  related  to  each  other 
somewhat  as  follows : 


Gorilla 


Homo 


Chimpanzee         Pithecanthropus 


Gibbon 


Orang 


Catarrhinie 


Arctopitheca 


Platyirhin® 


Rodentia  Chiroptera 


Chirom3r8        Galeopithccus 


Loris 


Insectivora 
Tarsius 


Lemuravida; 

Adapidse 
Hyopsodinse 


•  Hunter,  Essays  and  Observations  on  Nat,  History ,  edited  by  Owen. 

*  Proc.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900. 
»  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Phila.,  1902 
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If  speculation  be  further  indulged  in  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
the  descendants  of  cretaceous  or  eocene  lemurs  could  be  transformed 
into  Platyn-hine  monkeys  Uke  those  Uving  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
readily  seen,  as  suggested  by  Leidy,*  "that  but  little  change  would  be 
necessary  to  evolve  from  the  jaw  and  teeth  of  Notharctus  that  of  a 
modem  monkey.  The  same  condition  which  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
pression of  a  first  premolar  in  continuance  would  reduce  the  fangs  of 
the  other  premolars  to  a  single  one.  This  change  with  a  concomitant 
shortening  and  increase  of  depth  of  the  jaw,  would  give  the  character 
of  a  living  Cebvs.  A  further  reduction  of  a  single  premolar  would  give 
rise  to  the  condition  of  the  jaw  in  the  Old  World  apes  and  man."  In 
the  union  of  the  rami  of  the  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  in  the  small  size  of 
the  condyle,  in  the  number  of  the  incisors,  canines  and  true  molars, 
nearly  alike  in  their  constitution  and  in  their  crowded  condition,  the 
lower  jaw  of  Notharctxis  resembles  most  strikingly  that  of  a  Plat)aThine 
monkey.  Like  Leidy,  both  Cope  and  Marsh  regarded  the  Platyrrhine 
monkejrs,  on  the  one  hand  as  the  descendants  of  extinct  lemurs,  and, 
on  the  other,  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Catarrhinae. 

Thus  Cope,^  basing  his  view  upon  the  structure  of  Tomitherium, 
offered  as  a  possible  phylum  the  following: 

Homo 

Simiidse 

Cebus 


Hapale 

Lemur 

Tomitnerium 

though  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  modified  the  above  view* 
somewhat,  finally  regarding  man  and  the  anthropoids  as  having 
probably  descended  directly  from  extinct  lemurs  like  Anaptomorphus. 
By  similar  reasoning  from  the  study  of  closely  affiliated,  if  not  identical, 
Lemuroid  genera:  Limnotherium  (Tomitherium),  Antidcodon  (Anapto- 
morphus),  Marsh,*  in  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  Primates,  was 
led  to  the  conclvision  that  "wc  may  justly  claim  America  for  the  birth- 
place of  the  order." 
Why  the  Old  World  apes,  when  difterentiated,  did  not  come  to  the 


•  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna,  1873,  p.  90. 

^  Mammalia  Educabilia,  Am,  Phil,  Soc,  1873. 

*  Lemuroidea,  etc.,  American  Naturalistf  1885,  p.  467. 
»  Vert^)rate  lAfe  in  America,  1877,  p.  52. 
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land  of  their  earlier  ancestry  is  readily  explained  by  the  then  inter- 
vening oceans,  which  likewise  were  a  barrier  to  the  return  of  the  horse 
and  rhinoceros.  Man,  however,  came  doubtless  first  across  Behring's 
Straits,  and  at  his  advent  became  part  of  our  fauna  as  a  mammal  and 
primate. 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  Platyrrhinse  have  descended 
from  monkeys,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  the  remains  of  Cebus, 
Myceies,  Callethrix,  and  Hapale  have  been  found,  according  to  Ame- 
ghino,*®  in  the  Pleistocene  strata  of  Brazil,  extinct  lenuirs,  such  as 
Notopithecida*  and  Homunculidae,  have  been  discovered  recently, 
according  to  the  same  high  authority,  in  the  eocene  deposits  of  South 
America."  Indeed,  according  to  Ameghino,"  the  Homunculidae  are 
to  be  regarded  a.s  the  "ancetres  de  tons  les  singes  du  nouveau  que  de 
I'ancien  continent  les  lemurs  excepte.''  Cope  appears  to  have  taken 
the  same  view  as  that  expressed  by  Ameghino.  In  speaking  of  certain 
extinct  forms  of  monkeys  found  in  Patagonia,  he  remarks  that  they 
"appear  to  be  ancestors  of  the  existing  South  American  monkeys 
(Cebidae),  and  possibly  of  the  Old  World  monkeys  also."^' 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  these  fossils  are  regarded 
by  some  paleontologists  as  being  rather  the  remains  of  Platyrrhine 
monkeys  than  lemurs.  Should  such  prove  hereafter  to  be  the  case,  it 
will  not  weaken  the  argument,  since  in  that  case  the  forms  in  question, 
if  not  lemurs,  would  be  intermediate  in  character  between  the  latter 
and  Platyrrhine  monkeys.  The  remains  of  Catarrhine  monkeys,  such 
as  PapeOj  Macacus,  Semnopithecus,  and  possibly  even  of  the  chimpan- 
zee and  oraug,  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  India." 

Such  facts  are,  however,  not  inconsistent — indeed,  have  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  Catarrhine  from  Platyr- 
rhine monkeys — since  the  only  assumption  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Platyn*hine  ancestors  of  the  fossil  Plio- 
cene Catarrhines  existed  once  in  India  or  elsewhere.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  this  is  aasiuning  the  \Qry  question  at  issue,  a  case  of 
petitio  principii;  but  the  reverse  proposition,  that  the  Platyrrhine 
have  descended  from  the  Catarrhine  monkeys,  is  untenable,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-established  fact  that  the  more  ancient  members  of 
a  group  of  animals  had  always  more  teeth  than  the  later  more  recent 


»•  Actas  SdenciaR  Cordoba,  T.  VI,  1S89,  p.  101. 
"  BoL  Acad.  Nac.  Buenos  Aires,  T.  XVII,  1902,  p.  7. 
"  Op.  cit.,  T.  XIII,  1902,  p.  265. 
"  Organic  Evolution,  1896,  p.  154. 

'♦  Flower  and  Lyddekkh,  Mammals  Living  and  Extinct,  1891,  pp.  723,  727, 
738. 
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members  of  the  same.  Thiis  among  the  Prosimise,  for  example,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  group,  the  Hyopsodina?,  possessed  44  teeth  = 
3 '  ^  •  ^  •  3  in  each  jaw,  the  more  recent  Adapidse  40  teetli  =  g '  ^ '  4 '  3^ 

the  most  recent  Lemuridre  36  teeth^^;  ^ '  3  J,  the  Platyrrhinje  36  teeth 

with  the  exception  of  the  Arciopitheca  32  teeth  =  2~^-y-^3-^,  and  finally 
the  Catarrhina?,  including  the  anthropoid  apes  and  man,  32  teeth  = 
2  1 '  2 .  3'  ^^  ^^  highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  that  Platyrrhine  monkeys  with  36  teeth  should  have  descended 
from  Catarrhine  ones  provided  with  only  32;  that  4  premolar  teeth, 
absent  in  the  ancestors,  once  lost,  should  reappear  again  in  their  de- 
scendants— an  o})jection  that  equally  applies  to  Cope's  derivation  of 
Cebus  with  36  teeth  from  Hapale  with  32,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Further,  the  Platyrrliine  monkeys  resemble  lemurs  in  many  more 
respects  than  in  the  mere  number  of  the  teeth,  thus  showing  their 
inferior  position  in  zoological  rank  as  compared  w4th  the  Catarrhines. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  oblique  ridge  extending  from  the  anterior  in- 
ternal cusp  (protocone)  to  the  posterior  external  cusp  (metacone)  of 
the  upper  molars  in  Aieles  and  Mycetes,  and  many  other  South  Ameri- 
can monkeys,  is  present  in  certain  lemurs,  such  as  Nycticebiis,  Arcio- 
cebus  J  LoriSy  as  also  in  anthropoid  apes  and  man,  though  absent  in  the 
remaining  Catarrhines.^*  Now  the  presence  of  this  oblique  ridge  in 
the  upper  molars  of  lemurs,  apes  and  man  was  regarded  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Cope  as  such  an  important  feature  in  their  structure  that 
it  largely  influenced  that  great  paleontologist  in  suggesting  the  view, 
already  alluded  to,  that  man  and  apes  are  the  direct  descendants  of 
lemurs  rather  than  of  Catarrhines. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  Cope's  argument  is  of  any  force  in  the 
above  instance,  it  must  be  of  even  greater  cogency  in  showing  that 
Platyrrhine  monkeys  have  descended  from  lemurs,  since  lemurs  and 
Platyrrhinffi  not  only  exhibit  the  "oblique  ridge"  in  their  molars,  but 
possess  many  other  structiu-al  features  in  conmion,  whereas  lemurs  are 
relatively  so  low  in  the  zoological  scale  that  they  are  not  regarded  by 
most  anatomists  as  being  primat<?s  at  all.  Indeed,  Cope  might  just 
as  well  have  argued  that  man  has  descended  from  a  Platyrrhine  monkey 
as  from  a  lemur,  the  evidence  adduced  being  about  as  good  for  the  one 
view  as  the  other;  for  even  if  the  ** centre  of  motion"  of  the  vertebral 
colunm  and  the  "  anticlinal  vertebra,"  the  number  of  vertebrae  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  sacrum,  etc.,  are  only  the  same  in  man, 
anthropoids  and  Nycticebidcc,^^  nevertheless  in  other  respects— in  fact, 

»*  T0ME8,  Denial  Anatomy,  1876,  pp.  7,  370. 

^*  Flower,  Osteology  of  Mammalia,  1870,  pp.  47,  24,  60. 
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in  the  totality  of  their  organization — man  and  anthropoids  resemble 
the  Catarrhine  monkeys  far  more  than  lemurs.  Had  Cope,  at  the  time 
he  described  AnaptotnorphuSy  been  aware  that  the  placenta  of  TarsiuSy 
a  closely  affiliated  lemur,  was  discoid  in  form  and  highly  complex  in 
stnicture  rather  than  diffitse  and  non-deciduous,  as  in  other  lemurs, 
his  view  of  the  lemuroid  descent  of  man  would  have  l)een  strengthened 
by  an  argimient  of  far  more  weight  than  one  based  upon  the  presence 
of  an  oblique  ridge  on  certain  teeth  and  the  number  of  sacral  vertebrsp, 
which  vary  even  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  or  closely  allied 
species.  Apart  from  the  number  of  the  teeth  being  the  same  in  Platyr- 
rhines  and  lemurs,  the  lemuroid  character  of  dentition  of  the  former  is 
clearly  manifested  by  the  long  narrow^  inferior  incisors  of  the  South 
American  Saki  (Pithecea), 

Further,  in  all  Plat\Trhine  monkeys,  as  in  most  lemurs,  the  base  of 
the  petrasal  bone  is  excavated  by  that  part  of  the  lateral  cerebral  venous 
sinus  terminating  at  the  postglenoid  fossa.  Similarly  in  both  lemiu^ 
and  Platyrrhines  the  malar  bone  is  perforated  by  that  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve  known  to  the  classical  anatomist  as  the  "nerv^us  sul> 
cutaneus  malse."  Again,  in  many  Platyrrhines — as,  for  example,  in 
CebuSy  AteleSy  Nyctipithecus — a  small  unossified  vacuity  is  exhibited  in 
the  bony  plate  separating  the  orbital  from  the  temporal  fossa,  evidently 
the  relic  of  the  space  by  which  the  two  fossa  freely  communicate  in 
the  lemurs. 

In  all  the  South  American  monkej'^  the  tympanic  bone  retains  more 
or  less  its  primitive  ring-like  form,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  lying 
close  to  the  external  wall  of  the  cranium,  its  inferior  surface,  together 
with  that  of  the  anchylosed  penotic  bone,  exhibiting  a  very  sw-oUen 
appearance.  In  this  respect  the  Plat}Trhine  monkeys  agree  with  the 
lemurs,  in  wliich  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tympanum  presents  a  large 
rounded  bulla,  and  differ  from  all  Old  World  monkeys,  in  none  of  which 
an  auditory  bidla  is  ever  present.  The  otosteals  of  the  Platyrrhines 
resemble  those  of  lemiu^  more  than  those  of  Catarrhines,  monkeys, 
apes  or  man. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also,  that  while  the  macula  lutea  is  present 
in  the  eye  of  man,  apes  and  Catarrhines,  it  has  never  been  found,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  WTiter,  in  anv  Plat\Trhine  or  lemur. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  character  of  the  vertebrae  in  man 
and  Nycticebidre,  it  may  be  as  wtII  mentioned  in  this  connection  tliat 
in  the  lemur  Galago  the  posterior  edges  of  the  spinbus  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra*  present  a  pair  of  processes  which,  projecting  back- 
ward, clasp  the  anterior  edges  of  the  succeeding  spinous  process,  and 
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that  similar  processes,  though  not  so  well  developed  as  in  Galago,  arc 
present  in  certain  species  of  South  American  monkeys,  as,  for  example, 
in  Lagothrix  and  Myceies.  The  presence  of  these  processes  is  quite 
as  strong  a  proof  that  Platyrrhines  have  descended  from  lemurs  as 
are  the  peculiarities  in  the  vertebral  column  already  referred  to  that 
man  has  descended  directly  from  a  lemur.  It  is  well  kno\Mi  that 
while  the  supracondylar  perforation  of  the  humerus  is  not  found  in 
any  Old  World  monkey,  nor  in  Hapale,  A  teles  or  Myceies  among  those 
of  the  New  \\'orld,  nevertheless  such  perforation  is  found  in  the  Cebidae 
and  most  of  the  lemurs.  It  would  be  tedious  to  show  in  further 
detail  that,  as  regards  the  muscular  system,  the  character  of  the  brain, 
the  larynx,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the 
Platyrrhinc  monkeys  are  less  si>ecialized  than  the  Catarrhines,  which 
has  induced  the  majority  of  anatomists  to  regard  the  New  World 
monkeys  as  of  higher  rank  zoologically  than  the  lemurs,  but  lower  in 
the  scale  of  Ufe  than  the  Catarrhines,  occupying  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  two.  This  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  one  and  the  ancestors  of  the  other. 

This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  in  late  years  by  the  remarkable 
researches  of  Selenka,"  Strahl,"  and  others,  who  have  sho^vn,  in  a 
general  way  at  least,  that  the  transitory  stages  through  which  the 
placenta  of  man  and  anthropoids  pass  arc  permanently  retained  as 
the  placenta  of  certain  marsupials,  lemurs,  TarsiuSy  Platyrrhines, 
Catarrhines,  illustrating  the  law  that  in  the  development  of  the 
placenta  the  ontogeny  is  as  elsewhere  the  epitome  of  the  phylogeny. 

Tlius  while  in  marsupials  like  Macrojms  the  allantois  remains  free, 
as  first  shown  by  Owen,"  and  nearly  fifty  years  afterward  by  the^Miter,** 
in  Perameles  and  Dasyuriis  the  allantois,  it  is  said,  adheres  to  the 
mucous  wall  of  the  uterus,  forming  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  placenta, 
without,  however,  a  decidua  or  chorionic  villous  process  being  devel- 
oped. In  lemurs,  while  no  decidua  is  as  yet  developed,  the  chorion 
exhibits  villous  processes  which  insinuate  themselves  into  the  mucous 
wall  of  the  uterus.  In  Tarsius,  however,  the  allantois  begins  to  form  a 
true  disk-like  placenta  with  a  veritable  decidua — "nichteine  lockere 
gross  zottige  diffuse  Placentation  wic  Lemur  und  Nycticebus  sondem 
eine  hoch  komplicirte  und  diskoide  Placenta  besitzt."" 


"  SelenkAj  Studi£n  uber  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Tiere,  1900,  S.  176.  * 
*®  Strahl,  in  O.  Hertwig's  ErUwickelungslehre  der  Wirbeltiere,  Dritte  Lieferung. 
1900,  S.  235. 

"  Phil.  Trans.,  1834,  27. 

^Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1881. 

"  HuBRECHT,  Die  Keimblase  von  Tarsius,  1896,  S.  15. 
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The  placenta  of  the  New  World  monkeys  exhibit  a  step  further  in 
advance  the  difference  from  the  placenta  of  Tarshis,  being  however, 
one  of  degree  raiher  than  of  kind. 

In  the  Old  World  monkeys  the  allantois  forms  a  double  placenta,  a 
primary  large  dorsal  one  and  a  secondary  small  ventral  one  (Plate  X). 
While  this  appears  to  be  normally  the  case,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  writer  observed  but  one  placenta  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
female  of  Macacos  cynomolgus  examined  by  him,  though  the  preg- 
nancy was  far  advanced  in  both  instances."  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Macacus  (Plate  X),  the  two  placentas  are  not 
entirely  separated  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Catarrhines,  being  joined 
by  a  small  body  of  tissue. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  while  two  umbihcal  veins  and  two 
umbiUcal  arteries  are  always  present  in  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  New 
World  monkejrs,  but  one  umbiUcal  vein  is  present  in  that  of  the  Old 
World  ones.  Finally,  the  placenta  of  the  anthropoids  agrees  essentially 
with  that  of  man. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  therefore,  the  phylum  submitted  at 
p.  149,  essentially  that  of  Haeckel,^  expriesses  about  the  truth  as  to 
the  descent  of  man,  etc.,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  at  present  from  the 
facts  of  palaeontology,  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology,  that 
bear  upon  the  question.  That  the  ancient  Prosimiae,  Hyopsodinae, 
Adapidae,  etc.,  have  descended  from  some  ungulate  type  of  Ufe  is 
manifested  by  their  affinities  with  the  latter  group  of  mammals. 
Indeed,  Ouvier  described  Adapts  as  "un  autre  genre  de  pachyderme 
— et  que  je  nommerai  provisoirement  Adapis,"**  while,  according  to 
Leidy,  Notharctus  tenehrosus  was  "a  small  extinct  pachyderm,  re- 
sembling that  of  some  of  the  existing  American  monkeys  quite  as  much 
as  it  does  that  of  any  of  the  Uving  pachyderms."^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  future  researches  may  show  that  there  is 
no  genetic  connection  between  Chiromys  and  the  Rodentia,  but  that 
the  rodent-Uke  teeth  of  the  former  and  of  the  wombat  may  have  been 
acquired  independently  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  it  being  easy 
to  see,  according  to  Tomes ,^  "how  a  rodent  type  of  dentition  is  bene- 
ficial to  its  possessor  by  rendering  accessible  articles  of  food  wholly 
unav^able  for  creatures  which  have  no  means  of  gnawing  through'  a 

«  Proc.  Acad,  Nat,  Set,  Phila.,  1879,  p.  146. 
"  ArUhropogeniey  Zweiter  Band,  1903,  S.  650. 
*^0B8emen8  FoasUes,  Tome  5"«,  1835,  p.  460. 
**  Leidt,  op,  cU.y  pp.  86,  89. 
»  Op.  cit,,  p.  249. 
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shell  or  other  hard  body,"  the  theory-  being,  according  to  Darwin, 
that  a  small  variation  arising  in  the  dentition  through  some  nutritive 
change,  and  being  of  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  would  be 
intensified  in  successive  generations  until,  in  the  end,  a  tj'pe  of  tooth 
would  be  evolved  such  as  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the  wombat, 
Chiromys,  and  Rodentia  living  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Finally,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  man  cannot  have  descended 
from  either  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  the  orang  or  gibbon,  since,  apart 
from  the  structural  difference  between  any  one  of  them  and  man  being 
too  great  to  warrant  such  an  hypothesis,  the  three  great  anthropoid 
apes  are  obviously  degenerates  leading  to  no  higher  form  of  life,  but 
rapidly  dying  out,  as  showTi  by  the  fact  that  these  apes  resemble  man 
much  more  when  \Qry  young  than  when  adult.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  gap  between  man  and  the  gibbon  is  greater  than  between  man 
and  the  remaining  apes,  nevertheless,  as  Piihecanihropus  erectus, 
whatever  its  real  nature  may  be,  is  something  more  than  a  gibbon,  and 
yet  something  less  than  a  man — more  ape-like  than  any  man,  and  more 
man-like  than  any  ape^ — by  a  method  of  exclusion  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  man  and  gibbon  are  relat<*d  in  some  way. 

It  niiLst  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  question  of  the  exact 
origin  of  man  is  largely  as  yet  one  of  speculation,  and  that  future  re- 
searches may  show  that  our  ancestors  may  have  been  extinct  Catar- 
rhine  or  Platyrrhine  monkeys  or  even  lemurs. 

"  E.  Dubois,  Pithecanthropus  Erectus,  1894. 
O.  C.  Marsh,  On  the  Pithecanthropus,  etc.,  1895. 

ScHWALBE,  Studien  Uber  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  Zeits.  fur  Morph,  v, 
Anlhr.,  1899,  S.  16. 
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8AB£LLII)£  AKD  8EBPULII)£  FBOX  JAPAK,  WITH  DE8CBIPTI0H8  OF  HEW 

8PECIE8  OF   8PIB0BBI8. 

BY  J.    PERCY  MOORE    and  KATHARINE   J.    BUSCH. 

In  these  Proceedings  for  1903  was  published  a  paper  describing 
most  of  the  Polychceta  taken  in  Japanese  waters  and  elsewhere  in  the 
North  Pacific  in  the  spring  of  1900  by  the  U.  S.  F.  C.  steamer  Albatross, 
The  present  paper  is  a  continuation  of  that  contribution,  and  is  based 
on  the  same  collections.  A  third  part  will  some  time  deal  with  a  mun- 
ber  of  species  belonging  to  various  families,  the  descriptions  of  which 
are  withheld  until  some  desirable  comparisons  can  be  made.  Among 
the  species  previously  described  a  considerable  admixture  of  circum- 
boreal  forms  was  found,  most  of  them  from  the  more  northern  stations. 
That  none  such  is  found  among  the  Sabellidae  and  Serpulidae  probably 
results  from  the  fact  that  all  of  the  species  described  in  this  paper  came 
from  the  southeastern  coast  of  Honshu,  and  especially  from  Station 
3,707,  on  a  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom  in  Suruga  Bay.  Saint-Joseph's 
revision  of  these  families  was  largely  used  as  a  guide  in  the  generic 
references,  but  even  with  this  help  much  difficulty  was  found  in  satis- 
factorily placing  several  of  the  species,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  some 
of  them,  and  particularly  Sabella  japonica  and  Pomatoceras  aurituljis, 
depart  widely  from  the  generic  types  in  some  respects.  In  the  enu- 
meration of  segments  the  collar  setae  have  been  counted  as  belonging 
to  the  first  of  peristomial  somite. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  state  that  Maldane  coronaia  and  Axiothea 
campamdata  of  my  former  paper  are  synonyms  respectively  of  M. 
gotoi  and  Cbjmene  harai  Izuka.  Although  Izuka's  paper  was  pub- 
lished some  months  before  mine  it  was  not  seen  bv  me  until  after 
the  correction  of  the  final  proofs. 

8abella  japonioa  n.  sp.    (PI.  XI.  figs.  l.  2;  PI.  XII.  figs.  39.  40.) 

Without  the  branchiae  the  type  specimen  has  a  length  of  25  mm., 
of  which  the  thorax  takes  5  mm.,  and  is  2.5  mm.  in  diameter:  the  de- 
tached branchiae  are  7.5  mm.  long.  A  second  specimen  without  bran- 
chi«  is  23  mm.  long.  As  the  branchiae  are  detached  some  doubt 
attaches  to  them.  They  are  much  twisted,  with  15  pairs  of  rather 
short,  thick  radioles  slightly  coiled  inward  at  the  ends;  the  barbs  an^ 
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double-ranked,  veiy  close  together,  and  have  a  nearly  uniform  length 
of  1.3  mm.  to  the  end  of  the  radioles.  No  eyes  are  visible.  The  second 
radiole  from  the  dorsum  of  the  right  side  terminates  in  a  membranous 
vesicle  which  is  })robably  pathological,  but  which  would  act  much  like 
the  operculum  of  Apamahis.  The  branchial  lobes  are  sUghtly  involute 
ventrally.  The  collar  is  stiff  and  erect,  separated  by  the  entire  width 
of  the  body  dorsal  ly,  but  prolonged  ventrally  as  a  pair  of  abrupt  promi- 
nent narrow  lobes  in  contact  at  the  base.  Except  for  vcr>^  slight 
lateral  emarginations  the  margin  is  entire.  The  thoracic  region  is 
nearly  terete,  the  abdominal  somewhat  depressed  and  of  a  uniform 
width  except  at  the  tapering  caudal  end.  There  are  8  setigerous 
thoracic  and  55  or  56  abdominal  somites,  mostly  distinctly  marked 
and  uniannulate.  Thick  and  very  distinct  ventral  plates  occupy  the 
neural  third  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  thorax  are  twice  as  -s^ide  as 
long  and  undivided,  except  the  first,  or  peristomial  one,  which  is  as  wide 
as  long  and  of  a  sugar-loaf  shaped  outhne.  The  first  abdominal  plate 
is  pentagonal,  the  others  are  divided  into  two  equal  squares  by  the 
fffical  groove  which  is  very  distinct  ventrally,  but,  after  turning  to  the 
right  in  the  fiu-row  "/  x,  and  bending  forward  on  IX,  disappears  totally 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  below  the  setae.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  dorsal 
groove.  The  setigerous  and  uncinigerous  tori  are  strictty  lateral  and 
not  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  body;  the  latter  diminish 
in  size  caudally.    The  body  cavity  is  filled  with  rather  large  eggs. 

All  of  the  sct«  (PI.  XI,  fig.  1)  are  of  the  winged  capillary  type,  but 
differ  considerably  in  length,  slenderness  and  width  of  the  wing.  They 
are  ver}*^  nearly  straight,  very  acute,  and,  although  obliquely  striated,  the 
wings  have  entire  margins.  Both  avicular  and  pick-shaped  uncini 
occur  on  the  thoracic,  the  former  onlv  on  abdominal  somites.  Their 
number  is  alwaj's  small — e.g.,  27  of  each  on  III,  21  on  VI,  and  20  on 
VIII,  while  never  more  than  18  of  the  aviculse  only  occur  on  abdominal 
somites.  In  both  regions  they  rapidly  diminish  in  size  from  the  end 
of  the  tori  nearest  to  the  set«,  the  smallest  in  the  abdomuial  tori 
not  exceeding  J  the  size  of  the  largest.  In  the  thoracic  region  the 
same  statement  appHes  to  the  pick-shaped  hooks.  The  thoracic 
avicular  uncini  (fig.  39)  have  elongated  bodies,  about  equalling  the 
elevated  neck  and  head,  the  posterior  process  slender  and  produced, 
and  the  breast  small,  but  abrupt  and  strongly  convex.  The  neck 
meets  the  body  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  is  high  and  erect,  and  curves 
broadly  and  regularly  into  the  stout  tai)ering  beak  without  any  dis- 
tinct enlargement  into  head  or  crest.  The  crest  is  represented  by  a 
fine  striation  near  the  vertex  without  anv  elevation  or  free  teeth.    The 
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sinus  Ls  very  open  with  nearly  straight  parallel  sides.  On  the  abdomi- 
nal somites  these  uncini  (fig.  40)  differ  in  the  much  reduced  posterior 
process,  the  deeper,  more  sloping  breast  and  the  more  wedge-shaped 
sinus.  The  figure  is,  however,  somewhat  foreshortened.  The  smaller 
uncini  (fig.  2)  have  a  pecuUar  form,  which  is  transitional  between  the 
avicular  and  the  usual  pick-shaped  uncini.  The  slender  stem  or  body 
is  bent  strongly  and  sUghtly  thickened,  but  lacks  a  distinct  breast. 
The  head  is  slightly  enlarged  with  a  very  short,  stout,  sUghtly  de- 
curved  beak  and  a  prominent  cap-like  crest,  much  subdivided;  from 
the  base  of  the  beak  projects  a  slender  angulated  filament.  In  the 
form  of  the  small  uncini  this  species  departs  widely  from  the  typical 
Sabdlce. 
Suruga  Bay,  3,707,  63-75  fms.    Type  and  one  other. 

PoUmilla  aoaminata  n.  ap.    (PL  XI,  figs.  3-6;  PL  XII,  fi«.  41.) 

This  species  is  elongated  and  slender,  a  complete  example  haAdng  a 
total  length  of  56  mm.,  of  which  the  branchisB  are  20  mm.  and  the 
thorax  5  mm.,  the  diameter  being  1.9  mm. 

The  branchiae  are  more  than  ^  of  the  total  length,  and  when  retracted 
into  the  tube  are  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  t^visted  and  coiled.  Two 
specimens  have  19  radioles  on  the  right,  17  on  the  left,  the  other  having 
15  and  16  respectively.  They  are  straight,  slender,  of  nearly  uniform 
diameter,  \vithout  eye-spots,  and  bear  barbs  nearly  or  quite  to  the  tips 
in  the  dorsalmost  radioles,  but  have  a  free  end  devoid  of  barbs  and  of 
considerable  length  in  the  ventral  ones.  Most  of  the  radioles  are  pro- 
vided with  a  short  membranous  wing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  connecting  web.  The  barbs  have  the  usual 
biserial  arrangement  and  equal  or  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  body, 
with  little  diminution  toward  the  distal  end.  The  bases  are  entirely 
simple. 

The  collar  is  scarcely  evident  dorsally,  but  becomes  prominent 
opposite  to  the  dorsal  setae  line,  just  below  which  is  a  barely  distinguish- 
able fold.  On  each  side  of  the  median  ventral  line  is  a  broadly  rounded, 
flat,  somewhat  thickened  process,  about  as  long  as  the  first  somite. 
In  the  retracted  specimens  these  overlap  medially.  The  entire  ventral 
portion  of  the  collar,  except  the  ventral  lobes,  is  extremely  thin  and 
delicate. 

Between  the  bases  of  the  branchiae  is  a  small  roimded  prostomial 
lobe,  from  which  a  broad  folded  meml)rane  extends  laterally  around 
the  mouth  and  joins  the  bases  of  the  brancliiae.  Connected  with  the 
inner  side  of  the  latter  also  are  the  so-called  tentacles,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  processes  about  twice  as  long  as  the  second  somite,  with  the 
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leaf-like  basal  part  fokled  longitudinally  to  form  a  groove,  and  the 
terminal  J  attenuateil. 

The  complete  specimen  has  S  setigerous  thoracic  and  6S  abdominal 
somites.  The  bodv  is  nearlv  terete  throughout  and  has  a  nearlv  uni- 
form  diameter,  except  at  the  posterior  end.  Anteriorly  the  parapodia 
are  not  at  all  elevateil.  but  become  rather  prominent  posteriorly. 
Except  the  peristomeum  all  somites  have  sharply  defined  ventral 
plates.  In  one  specimen  all,  and  in  the  others  all  but  the  fin?t  8,  are 
divided  into  2  equal  squares  by  a  ventral  groove.  The  pygidium  has 
the  fonn  of  a  slightly  obhque  welt-Uke  fold,  which  bounds  the  anus 
dorsally  and  laterally.  The  fsecal  groove  is  well-markeil  ventrally  from 
the  anus  to  the  somite  IX.  on  which  it  passes  caudad  of  the  ventral  plate 
to  the  right  and  then  bends  sharply  forward  and  passes  obUquely 
anterior  to  the  seta  bimdle  to  the  dorsum,  where  it  disappears. 

All  of  the  set  OB  and  uncini  are  of  a  pale  glistening  yellow  color  and 
have  the  arrangement  usual  in  the  genus.  Tlie  seta*  of  II  are  all  of 
the  winged  capillar}*  type,  but  differ  in  length,  width  of  wing  and  degree 
of  cur\'ature  or  bending.  The  more  slender  and  regularly  curved  ones 
are  dorsal.  The  7  succeeding  thoracic  somites  bear  both  capillary  in 
the  dorsal  and  paddle-sha|)ed  seta*  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  bimdles. 
The  former  (fig.  3)  have  the  characters  just  described,  but  the  more 
ventral  ones  exhibit  transitions  towanl  the  broail  form  in  the  tendencv 
of  the  wing  to  widen  and  split  into  two  divergent  sjTnmetrical  plates. 
The  two  kinds  are,  however,  always  distinct.  The  paddle-§haped 
setae  (fig.  5)  are  arranged  in  a  short,  ck^sc  phalanx.  They  have  rela- 
tively stout,  slightly  ta|H^ring,  striated  stems,  with  the  short,  broad 
wings  together  forming  a  thin  ovate  expansion  which  taj^>ers  distally 
into  a  mucronate  tip,  wluxse  length  equals  the  greatest  width  of  the 
blade  and  which  is  bent  out  of  the  plane  of  the  latter.  On  the  abdomi- 
nal somites  only  capillary  setie  (fig.  4)  again  occur,  and  in  gradually 
diminishing  number.  The  nioR*  slender,  elongateil,  nearly  wingless 
ones  are  usually  paired  with  sliorter  broader  ones. 

On  the  thoracic  segments  the  uncinigerous  tori  are  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  Ix^ar  the  two  kinds  of  inicini  in  parallel  vertical 
rows,  the  avicula*  being  anterior.  On  somite  111  there  are  44  of  each, 
on  VI  32,  and  a  further  reduced  numl^^r  on  Vlll.  The  avicular  uncini 
(fig.  41)  have  the  slender  i)08terior  process  and  the  erect  portion  equal 
and  meeting  at  a  right  angle;  the  breast  nearly  hemispherical;  the 
neck  erect  and  straight;  the  beak  moderately  long,  acute  and  straight, 
and  inclined  sharply  downward  with  the  lower  margin  parallel  to  the 
br(?ast;  the  crest  elevated  and  nnich  subdivided,  with  about  5  distinct 
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teeth  along  the  profile.  The  pick-shaped  uncini  (fig.  6)  are  more  char- 
acteristic. They  have  slender,  slightly  curved  stems,  shghtly  in  creasing 
in  diameter  toward  the  distal  end,  and  exceed  the  total  length  of  the 
avicular  uncini.  The  head  is  small,  with  a  roimded  back,  and  a  short 
bhmt  beak,  enclosed  in  a  delicate  and  transparent  hood,  the  base  of 
which  is  often  inflated,  and  the  distal  part  prolonged  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem  into  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  attenuated  process,  which, 
though  varying  considerably  in  length,  always  much  exceeds  the  length 
of  the  head  of  the  avicular  uncini.  The  latter  only  occur  on  the  ab- 
domidal  somites,  where  they  form  short  vertical  series  of  from  12  to  18. 
Except  that  the  upper  outline  of  the  breast  is  more  sloping,  they  have 
exactly  the  form  of  the  thoracic  ones. 

In  the  form  of  its  setae  this  species  closely  resembles  Sahella  (Pota- 
millat)  assimilis  Mcintosh,  but  the  pick-shaped  uncini  of  that  species 
have  not  been  described.  It  was  dredged  by  the  Challenger  in  600 
fathoms  off  Buenos  Ayres.  It  also  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  Pota- 
milla  torclli  of  Marenzeller  and  Langerhans,  but  not  with  Malmgren's 
original  description. 

The  tube  is  circular  and  tortuous,  of  a  tough  cartilaginous  consistency, 
covered  evenly  with  very  fine  sand  and  has  a  clear  line,  evidently  of 
attachment,  along  one  side. 

Sagami  Bay,  3,698,  153  fms.,  2  specimens  and  fragments  of  a  third, 
with  tubes. 

HTpiioomui  lyra  n.  sp.    (Fl.  XI,  figs.  7-13;  PL  XII,  fig.  42.) 

The  type  is  very  long  and  slender,  having  a  total  length  of  84  mm., 
the  thorax  6  mm.  and  the  gills  20  mm. ;  the  diameter  is  1.6  mm. 

As  seems  to  be  usual  in  the  genus,  the  basal  lobes  of  the  gills  are 
quite  prominent,  about  equalling  the  length  of  the  first  3  somites, 
and  their  somewhat  membranoas  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  overlap 
in  the  middle  line.  The  distal  end  is  strictly  transverse  and  even,  so 
that  the  radioles  all  arise  from  the  same  level.  The  radioles  arc  long, 
slender,  straight,  not  winged,  and  united  by  a  web  for  the  basal  |. 
The  double-ranked  barbs  are  very  numerous,  slender  and  long,  their 
length  about  equalling  the  diameter  of  the  body,  but  diminishing  some- 
what before  the  short,  naked  tip  of  the  radicle  is  reached.  A  con- 
spicuous zone  of  reddish-brown  eye-spots  occupies  about  the  third  -^^ 
of  the  branchiffi,  though  they  exhibit  much  irregularity  in  arrangement, 
and  seldom  occupy  this  entire  distance  on  individual  radioles.  Each 
radicle  bears  a  series  on  each  outer  margin,  but  the  number  varies  from 
5  to  20  or  more,  and  they  may  be  widely  separated,  much  crowded  or 
11 
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even  coalesced.    They  also  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  two  series  on  a 
radiole  are  seldom  symmetrical. 

The  collar  is  simple,  cleft,  but  in  contact  and  slightly  intumed  dorso- 
medially.  The  dorsal  half  is  low,  of  an  even  height,  and  has  a  slightly 
wavy  margin.  The  ventral  half  rises  very  gradually  to  the  apex  of 
the  triangular  lobes  which  neariy  meet  in  the  middle  line  but  diverge 
distallv.    There  are  no  lateral  incisions. 

A  pair  of  prominent  tentacles  are  united  with  the  middle  of  the  inner 
face  of  the  undivided  base  of  the  palpi.  They  rise  freely  to  a  length 
exceeding  that  base,  and  consist  of  a  foliaceous  proximal  J,  and  a  nar- 
row ligulate  distal  |.  Besides  these  a  pair  of  minute  processes  occur 
side  by  side  on  the  middle  of  the  head  disk,  and  probably  represent  the 
true  prostomial  tentacles. 

The  174  to  184  somites,  of  which  8  are  thoracic,  form  a  slender,  elon- 
gated body,  terete  anterioriy,  but  very  strongly  arched  above  and  with 
a  sole-like  ridge  formed  by  the  ventral  plates  in  the  posterior  part. 
The  lozenge-shaped  anus  is  situated  in  a  small  pygidium.  In  the 
thoracic  region  the  segments  are  longer  and  distinct;  in  the  abdominal 
they  arc  ver>'  short  and  posteriorly  much  crowded.  Here  the  body 
walls  are  verj'  thin  and  distended  by  the  well-filled  intestine.  The 
ventral  plates  of  the  thoracic  region  are  not  elevated  above  the  general 
surface,  but  occupy  the  entire  area  between  the  tori.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  transverse  grooves,  and  the  first  from 
the  peristoniial  collar  by  a  deep  browTi  or  black,  apparently  chitinous 
line.  The  first  is  about  4  times  as  broad  as  long,  the  second  3  times, 
and  the  others  not  over  H  times.  The  first  abdominal  plate  is  about  J 
as  long  as  the  last  thoracic,  the  second  is  polygonal,  and  the  others 
become  successively  shorter  to  the  caudal  end  and  form  a  deeply 
pigmented,  narrow,  sole-like  ridge,  divided  from  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  third  one  to  the  anus  by  the  fajcal  groove.  The  faecal  groove 
divides  the  ventral  plates  continuously  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
somite  X,  around  which  and  IX  it  passes  obliquely  to  the  right,  and 
then  along  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  thoracic  segments,  on  which, 
however,  it  is  very  faint. 

Dense  tufts  of  setie  occupy  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  setigerous  tori 
on  II  to  VIII  inclusive,  and  smaller  tufts  of  very  prominent  setae  pro- 
ject from  the  ventral  side  of  those  of  all  abdominal  somites.  On 
somite  I  are  two  setigerous  lines  shaped  like  the  sides  of  a  lyre,  which 
begin  with  a  just  perceptible  curve  slightly  dorsad  of  the  succeeding 
tuft  of  seta',  and  diverge  obliquely  forward  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to 
the  base  of  the  collar,  on  which  they  extend  as  an  intumed  loop  of 
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very  minute  sete.  The  thoracic  uncinigerous  tori  are  strictly  vertical, 
and  ventral  to  the  setse,  and  occupy  an  area  on  each  side  about  equal 
to  the  ventral  plates.  The  abdominal  tori  are  dorsal  to  the  set©  and 
quite  short. 

On  somite  I  the  coUar  setae  are  arranged  in  a  double  series  along  each 
line.  Those  of  the  dorsalmost  series  (fig.  8)  are  stouter,  nearly  straight, 
and  are  terminated  by  an  elongated  conical  hood  or  sheath  more  or 
less  inflated  at  the  base,  and  usuaUy  bent  or  wavy  in  the  slender  distal 
half.  They  are  evidently  intermediate  in  structure  between  the  pick- 
shaped  uncini  and  Umbate  setae.  Those  of  the  ventralmost  series  (fig. 
7)  are  more  slender,  sharply  curv^ed  at  the  end,  and  provided  on  the 
convex  side  with  a  short  but  broad  obUquely  striated  wing.  The  re- 
maining thoracic  somites  contain  curved  Umbate  setae  in  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  fascicles  and  paddle-shaped  spatulate  setae  ventrally.  The 
former  (fig.  9)  present  no  noteworthy  features.  The  latter  are  arranged 
in  close  double  file,  those  of  the  cephalic  file  (fig.  10)  being  stouter  with 
very  broad,  truncate,  usually  more  or  less  asymmetrical  blades;  those 
of  caudal  (fig.  11)  row  have  nearly  circular  blades,  which  usually  bear 
a  smooth-edged  mucronate  tip  as  long  as  or  slightly  longer  than  the 
blade.  In  the  abdominal  fascicles  are  2  or  3  slender,  nearly  or  quite 
wingless  capillary  setae,  and  a  small  number  of  paddle-shaped  setae  (fig. 
12),  with  small  ovoid  blades  and  a]  prominent,  stout,  fringed  terminal 
process  2  or  3  times  as  long. 

There  are  about  60  of  each  kind  of  imcini  in  the  thoracic  rows  begin- 
ning with  II.  The  avicular  form  (fig.  42)  has  the  base  straight,  much 
prolonged  posteriorly,  and  with  a  small  rounded  breast.  From  the 
base  the  short,  somewhat  tapering  neck  inclines  forward  at  an  angle  of 
about  120®.  There  is  no  enlarged  head,  but  the  vertex  is  high,  promi- 
nent and  narrow,  with  the  rather  short,  straight  conical  beak  bent 
down  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  crest  is  scarcely  differentiated,  the  front 
of  the  vertex  being  only  faintly  striated  and  not  at  all  subdivided. 
Pick-shaped  uncini  (fig.  13)  are  well  differentiated  and  regularly  paired 
with  the  larger  ones.  They  have  straight,  column-like  stems,  and 
hollow  sheath-like  heads  (sometimes  sUghtly  inflated),  running 
into  slender,  tapering  processes  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 
The  abdominal  uncini  are  fewer,  smaller,  and  have  longer  necks  than 
the  thoracic  avicular  imcini,  but  are  otherwise  quite  similar. 

The  tube  is  slightly  sinuous,  nearly  round  in  section  and  about 
2.3  mm.  in  diameter.  It  has  a  peculiar  tough  homy  texture,  is  thin- 
walled  and  deep  brown  or  almost  black. 

From  H,  phceaiamia  (Schmarda)  Marenzeller  this  species  differs 
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especially  in  the  presence  of  mucronate  palesB  in  the  thoracic  tori  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  setae  and  paleae  in  the  abdominal  somites,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  the  paleae  and  pick-shaped  imcini  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  eyes. 
Suniga  Bay,  3,707,  63-75  fms.,  4  specimens,  with  tubes. 

Daiyolioiie  japonioa  Mcintosh. 

The  specimens  have  a  length  of  40  mm.,  the  branchiae  being  13. 
There  are  8  setigerous  thoracic  and  76  abdominal  somites  and  28  to  30 
branchial  plumes.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  variations  having 
a  second  small  accessory  tooth,  the  imcini  are  exactly  as  figured  by 
Mcintosh.  The  tentacles  are  lanceolate,  i  the  length  of  the  branchiae 
and  thickly  spotted  with  reddish-brown.  Two  specimens,  one  in  a 
membranous  tube  to  which  various  foreign  bodies  are  attached,  from 
an  imkno\TO  station. 

The  first  dorsal  appendage  of  each  branchial  radiole  is  fully  twice  as 
long  as  and  much  thicker  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  single,  and  not 
paired,  as  the  others  are.  The  collar  begins  dorsally  as  a  prominent  lobe, 
which  includes  the  fir^t  fascicle  of  setae;  ventrally  it  is  thickened  and 
the  ventral  lobes  overlap  medially  for  nearly  their  entire  width. 
There  are  no  lateral  incisions. 

Laonome  tridentata  n.  tp.    (PI.  XII,  fig.  44.) 

The  type  and  only  specimen  is  44  mm.  long  without  branchiae, 
which  are  9  mm.  in  length;  the  thorax  is  7  mm.  long  and  4  mm. 
diameter. 

The  detached  branchiae  found  in  the  same  bottle  are  not  known 
with  absolute  certainty  to  belong  to  this  species.  The  basal  part  of 
each  palp  forms  an  imdivided  plate  about  twice  the  length  of  the  peris- 
tomium  and  of  a  scroll-like  form  with  a  slightly  spiral  roll.  Each 
bears  15  rather  thick  short  radioles  not  exceeding  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  thorax.  The  longest  barbs  or  filaments  at  the  base  have  a  length 
equalling  about  i  of  the  body  diameter,  and  they  diminish  toward  the 
end,  where  the  radiole  terminates  in  a  slender  naked  filament  longer 
than  the  longest  barbs.    There  are  no  eyes. 

The  peristomial  collar  is  about  as  long  as  the  second  somite,  slightly 
more  produced  on  the  ventral  side  and  consequently  somewhat  oblique. 
It  is  deeply  cleft  in  the  middle  line  dorsally  and  slightly  so  ventrally, 
but  without  lateral  incisions.  It  is  thick  and  stiff,  with  the  margin 
entire  and  slightly  produced,  but  not  lobed  ventrally. 

There  are  8  setigerous  thoracic  and  62  abdominal  somites.  The 
body  is  slightly  flattened,  with  a  nearly  uniform  width,  tapering  some- 
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what  toward  the  posterior  end,  where  it  terminates  in  a  slightly  oblique 
pygidium  with  a  somewhat  ventral  anus.  The  peristomium  and  the 
base  of  the  collar  are  dusky  with  numerous  minute  spots,  which  con- 
tinue also  on  to  the  sides  of  several  of  the  succeeding  somites.  No 
distinct  ventral  plates  are  developed,  but  the  entire  body  wall  appears 
to  be  somewhat  glandulariy  thickened.  Throughout  the  abdominal 
region  the  faecal  groove  is  very  narrow  but  distinct.  Reaching  the 
ventral  middle  line  of  IX  it  bends  to  the  right  and  passes  obliquely 
across  that  segment  to  the  level  of  the  setae,  then  in  the  furrow  VIII  /  IX 
for  a  short  distance,  and  obhquely  across  the  dorsum  of  VIII  to  its 
anterior  border  at  the  dorsal  middle  line,  from  which  point  it  continues 
forward,  becoming  very  deep  on  II  and  I,  and  finally  disappears  in 
the  dorsal  collar  cleft. 

The  thoracic  setigerous  tubercles  are  quite  prominent  and  the  unci- 
nigerous  tori  very  long,  the  most  anterior  ones  nearly  meeting  ventrally 
and  the  posterior  not  much  shorter.  The  abdominal  tori  are  about  J 
as  long  as  the  anterior  thoracic. 

The  setae  occur  in  strong  tufts,  but  all  are  broken  short  off  at  the 
body  surface.  A  few  fragments  of  the  terminal  parts  indicate  that 
they  are  short  and  stout,  with  broad  blades  distinctly  denticulated 
on  the  margins.  Both  thoracic  and  abdominal  somites  bear  rather 
large  uncini,  all  of  one  kind  and  arranged  in  a  single  series.  A  torus 
on  somite  V  contains  112,  all  of  one  size;  on  the  abdominal  somites 
they  are  about  i  as  large,  and  41  were  counted  on  somite  XI. 

They  have  the  form  (fig.  44)  represented  by  Malmgren  for  the  type 
of  the  genus  and  quite  unUke  that  figured  by  Marenzeller  for  his 
Laonome  japonica.  The  base  is  abruptly  truncated  posteriorly,  nearly 
continuing  the  direction  of  the  posterior  line  of  the  neck,  but  is  pro- 
duced anteriorly  into  a  remarkably  prominent  breast  that  reaches 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  beak.  A  short,  thick,  erect  neck  is  surmounted 
by  a  scarcely  enlarged  head  with  a  prominent,  acute,  slightly  recurved 
beak  nearly  parallel  with  the  opposite  border  of  the  breast,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  sinus  much  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  neck; 
the  elevated  crest  is  composed  of  3  or  rarely  of  4  very  distinct,  acute, 
solid  teeth  of  diminishing  size. 

Suruga  Bay,  3,707,  type  only,  without  tube. 

Enohone  aUoaudata  n.  ip.    (PL  XI,  figs.  14-16;  PI.  XII,  fig.  43.) 

The  single  example  was  taken  from  a  tube  and  is  regularly  rounded 
and  of  equal  diameter,  with  the  somites  very  indistinctly  indicated,  ex- 
cept at  the  caudal  end,  where  the  body  is  flattened  and  tapers  abruptly. 
The  total  length  is  38  mm.,  the  thorax  6.5  mm.,  and  the  branchia  13 
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mm.  There  are  eight  setigerous  thoracic  and  twenty-five  abdominal 
somites.  The  thoracic  and  most  of  the  abdominal  somites  are  ob- 
scurely equally  biannulate.  Ventral  plates  are  confined  to  the  thoracic 
segments  and  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  transverse  inter- 
annular  furrows.  The  last  eight  abdominal  somites  are  more  distinctly 
differentiated,  and  decrease  rapidly  in  diameter  to  the  short  rounded 
pygidium.  From  them  the  broad  caudal  membrane  arises  just  ventrad 
of  the  setsB,  continuing  anteriorly  around  the  ventral  surface  nearly  to 
the  middle  line,  but  posteriorly  spreading  widely  as  a  horizontal  plate 
with  a  median  emargination  in  which  the  pygidium  lies.  The  basal 
part  of  the  membrane  exhibits  distinct  metameric  thickenings  which 
disappear  toward  the  margins. 

The  anus  is  situated  sUghtly  ventrad  in  a  small  slit,  from  which  the 
very  faint  faecal  groove  passes  forward  between  the  ventral  cleft  of 
the  caudal  membrane  to  the  posterior  margin  of  somite  IX,  where 
it  turns  to  the  left,  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  this  somite  and 
disappears  in  front  of  the  setigerous  area,  but  reappears  in  the  dorsal 
middle  line  of  VIII  and  continues  to  the  peristomium,  where  it  turns 
slightly  to  the  left  and  disappears  finally  on  the  collar. 

The  collar  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  thin  and  rather  high,  its  margin 
even  all  around,  but,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  peristomium  due 
to  the  prolongation  forward  of  its  ventral  plate,  the  height  of  the  collar 
appears  to  be  about  twice  as  great  dorsally  as  ventrally.  The  median 
ventral  part  is  injured  so  that  the  character  of  the  ventral  lobes  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Laterally  at  the  level  of  the  sides  of  the  ventral  plates 
is  an  abrupt  thinning,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  little  niche  terminating 
at  the  base  in  a  minute  pit;  but  there  is  no  actual  incision.  Dorsally 
a  somewhat  similar  condition  exists,  each  half  of  the  collar  being  ad- 
herent to  the  median  line  by  a  very  delicate  membranous  fold,  so  that 
no  actual  cleft  is  present,  The  fold  of  the  right  side  overlaps  the  left 
broadly,  and  thus  deflects  the  end  of  the  fsecal  groove  toward  the 
latter  side.  No  eyes  nor  otocysts  are  visible  on  either  the  peristomium 
or  pygidiimi. 

As  indicated  by  the  measurements  the  branchiae  are  relatively 
elongated,  contributing  about  J  of  the  total  length.  The  basal  lobes 
are  exceedingly  short  and  are  entirely  concealed  within  the  collar. 
There  are  15  branchial  radioles  on  each  side,  arranged  strictly  in  one 
row  and  of  equal  length.  They  show  no  tendency  to  coil  or  twist. 
The  radioles  of  each  half  are  connected  for  J  of  their  length  by  a  delicate 
membrane,  to  wliich  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  ribs  to  the  cover 
of  an  umbrella,  and  which  is  continued  as  a  delicate  wing,  especially 
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wide  on  the  most  dorsal  and  ventral  member  of  each  group,  along  each 
radiole  and  expands  at  their  ends  into  a  leaf-like  appendage,  through 
which  the  naked  end  of  the  radiole  passes  Uke  a  mid-rib,  and  beyond 
which  it  forms  a  short  mucronate  tip.  The  filaments  present  the  usual 
paired  arrangement  and  are  numerous  and  exceedingly  long,  the  length 
of  the  basal  ones  being  at  least  1^  times  the  diameter  of  the  thoracic 
segments.  Besides  the  ordinary'  filaments  a  number  of  very  much 
larger  ones  occur  within  the  radioles,  one  apparently  being  attached 
to  the  base  of  each  of  several  of  the  latter.  Though  none  is  perfect, 
they  often  equal  ^  of  the  length  of  the  radioles.  As  they  bear  slight 
wings  and  have  distinct  cartilaginous  axes,  they  probably  represent 
a  second  set  of  naked  radioles.  The  region  is  so  brittle  that  a  thorough 
study  of  the  specimen  is  impossible.  The  tentacles  are  apparently 
short  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape.  Very  small  eggs  completely  fill  the 
body  cavity. 

The  setae  of  the  first  thoracic  fascicle  and  the  abdominal  somites  are 
apparently  all  slender,  winged  capillary,  those  on  the  latter  wth 
extremely  narrow  wings.  On  the  other  thoracic  somites  there  are 
two  forms,  distinguished  by  the  breadth  of  the  wings  and  not  always 
to  be  sharply  separated.  Those  in  a  dorsal  group  (fig.  14)  have  slender, 
longitudinally  striated  shafts,  more  or  less  bent  and  dra\Mi  out  to  a  very 
fine  tip,  the  winged  margin  fringed,  confined  to  one  side,  of  varying 
width  and  reaching  far  out  toward  the  end  of  the  shaft.  Those  of  a 
ventral  group  (fig.  15)  are  shorter,  stouter,  with  short,  broad,  usually 
asymmetrical,  obliquely  striated  double  wings  and  an  acuminate  tip. 
The  internal  structure  is  similar  to  the  more  slender  setap. 

The  thoracic  uncini  (fig.  16),  which  are  arranged  in  single  rows,  have 
long,  slender,  curved  stems  with  a  slight  shoulder  at  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  beyond  it  a  neck;  the  head  has  a  long,  rather  slender,  slightly 
recurved  beak  and  a  crest  from  which  three  larger  spines  are  separated 
on  each  side  below,  the  rest  being  finely  divided.  The  abdominal 
uncini  (fig.  43)  are  truncate  behind,  somewhat  as  in  Laonome,  but 
wiXh  a  slightly  produced  process ;  the  breast  is  both  high  and  prominent 
with  a  nearly  square  anterior  margin ;  the  sinus  is  very  small ;  and  the 
beak  acute,  surmoimtcd  by  a  crest  exhibiting  6  or  7  teeth  of  diminishing 
size  along  the  profile. 

The  somewhat  homy,  stiff  tube  is  covered  with  coarse  sand  grains 
and  minute  bits  of  sheU. 

Sagami  Bay,  3,698,  153  fms.,  typo  only. 
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Protula  genioolata  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XI,  figs.  17,  18;  PI.  XII,  fig.  38.) 

The  two  specimens  upon  which  this  species  is  founded  were  taken 
from  the  tubes,  and  are  consequently  in  a  rather  poor  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  altered  in  shape  by  the  constraint.  Except  for  the  flattened 
and  tapering  caudal  end  the  form  is  completely  terete  and  the  thoracic 
membrane  is  wrapped  closely  about  the  body.  Following  are  the 
measurements  of  the  type :  Total  length,  27  mm. ;  brancliiie,  5  mm. ; 
thorax,  5.5  mm.,  and  diameter  of  thorax,  1.2  mm. 

BranchijE  remain  in  the  type  specimen  only,  and  are  so  fragile  that 
a  complete  study  is  impossible.  Their  bases  are  short  and  simple, 
concealed  by  the  collar  ventrally  but  exposed  dorsally.  The  radioles 
number  about  18  on  each  side,  arise  strictly  in  one  row,  although  in 
the  retracted  condition  some  of  the  dorsalmost  ones  are  turned  inward 
and  spirally  twisted,  so  that  they  appear  partly  in  a  double  row.  Most 
of  the  radioles  are  rounded  in  section,  but  the  dorsalmost  one  on  each 
side  is  flattened.  There  is  no  basal  web.  At  the  base  of  the  radioles 
the  barbs  are  as  long  as  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  the  thorax,  but 
become  gradually  shorter  toward  the  tip,  where  they  leave  naked  a 
filamentous  portion  of  the  radiole  about  as  long  as  the  basal  barbs. 
There  is  no  operculum. 

The  strictly  ventral  collar  is  produced  directly  forward  to  a  length 
about  equal  to  an  anterior  thoracic  somite ;  the  margin  is  smooth  and 
entirely  without  trace  of  any  folds  or  incisions  and  with  short  rounded 
lateral  lobes.  The  thoracic  membrane  is  rather  prominent  and  pro- 
duced anteriorly  beyond  the  collar,  but  not  overlapping  its  lateral 
lobes.  DorsaUy  the  two  sides  overlap  considerably  in  the  middle  line, 
and  are  thro^vn  into  deep  oblique  folds  at  each  somite,  owing  to  the 
stowing  of  a  large  surface  within  the  small  space  of  the  tube.  Posteri- 
orly they  reach  beyond  the  last  thoracic  somite  and  join  in  a  closely 
appresscd  ventral  fold  covering  the  first  abdominal  somite  below. 

There  are  seven  setigcrous  thoracic  somites  and  seventy  abdominal 
somites.  The  bundles  of  thoracic  seta  are  all  at  the  same  level  and  of 
similar  size ;  the  uncinigerous  tori  are  short,  equal  and  widely  separated 
ventrally  on  all  somites.  The  sides  of  the  thoracic  somites  between 
them  are  transversely  wrinkled.  On  the  abdominal  region  the  anterior 
tori  arc  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  side,  but  posteriorly  they  are 
strictly  lateral.  At  the  posterior  end  the  body  is  beveled  toward  the 
dorsal  side  and  is  provided  with  low  lateral  ridges,  but  no  distinct 
caudal  membrane.  Dorsally  this  flattened  region  bears  a  narrow  but 
thick  shield  plate  which  tapers  to  an  acute  point  anteriorly  and  is 
partly  metameric.     It  occupies  about  26  somites  and  is  white  and 
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chalky  in  appearance.  In  another  specimen  this  plate  is  less  attenu- 
ated ant^^riorly.  The  body  throughout  is  much  tinged  with  reddish- 
orange  which  was  probably  the  natural  color. 

All  of  the  thoracic  setre  are  of  the  limbate  type  with  rather  short  nar- 
rowly lanceolate  ends,  especially  slender  on  those  of  the  smaller  collar 
tuft;  all  are  colorless,  very  slightly  cur\'cd  and  of  more  uniform  size 
than  usual.  The  abdominal,  except  at  the  caudal  end,  bear  two 
geniculate  setse  (fig.  38)  on  each  side.  They  are  transparent  and  color- 
less, with  broad,  short,  very  thin  and  pointed  blades,  bent  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and  which  appear  to  have  the  margin  per- 
fectly smooth.  On  the  caudal  somites  the  setse  occur  in  tufts  of 
three,  but  occasionally  two;  they  arc  long,  slender,  capillary,  tapering 
and  curved,  but  wingless  at  the  tip. 

The  uncini  are  relatively  small,  very  delicate,  and  much  crowded, 
with  about  26  distinct  and  some  smaller  obscure  teeth,  all  strongly 
bent  downward  and  overlapping.  The  upper  part  of  the  tooth- 
bearing  margin  with  the  larger  teeth  rises  prominently  above  the  body 
of  the  imcinus.  The  thoracic  uncini  (fig.  IS)  have  the  body  quadrate 
with  the  truncate  lower  margin  on  a  level  with  the  elongated  lower 
tooth,  while  the  abdominal  uncini  (fig.  17)  have  nearly  triangular 
bodies  with  the  somewhat  angulated  margin  not  nearly  reaching  to 
the  end  of  the  long  tooth.  Tliis  tooth  is  really  a  projection  of  the 
body  of  the  uncinus  and  itself  bears  a  fringe  of  fine  teeth  on  its  basal 
half. 

Two  nearly  complete  tubes  are  present  in  the  collection.  They  were 
evidently  attached  at  the  base  only,  with  the  greater  part  upright  and 
straight  or  slightly  sinuous,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  perfectly 
terete,  the  walls  thick,  porcellaneous,  with  a  thin,  somewhat  rough, 
chalky  surface  marked  with  distinct  lines  of  growth,  but  without  any 
ridges  or  other  special  sculpturing. 

Suruga  Bay,  3,707,  63-75  fms.,  2  specimens. 
VermUia  otenophora  n.  sp.    (PI.  XII.  figs.  21-25.) 

A  complete  example  has  a  total  length  of  27  mm.,  the  operculum 
6.5  mm.,  gills  5.7  mm.,  and  thorax  5  mm.  An  incomplete  specimen  is 
larger. 

The  branchiiB  are  considerably  contracted  and  very  compactly 
packed  into  the  tube,  XN-ithout  any  trace  of  a  spiral  twist.  The  undi- 
vided base  is  relatively  prominent,  composing  about  J  of  the  total  length 
of  the  gill.  When  the  branchiae  are  retracted  the  distal  margin  is 
decidedly  oblique  and  much  longer  ventrally.  Radioles  20  on  each 
side,  in  the  contracted  state  folded  by  the  doubhng  of  the  base  dorsad 
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into  an  inner  and  an  outer  series,  the  barbs  of  which  face  each  other. 
The  radiolcs  are  thick  and  short,  with  a  short,  thick,  finger-Uke  termi- 
nation lacking  barbs,  and  in  one  specimen,  not  enclosed  in  a  tube,  are 
curled  inward  at  the  ends.  There  are  no  branchial  eyes.  Except  near 
the  end,  where  they  become  shorter,  the  barbs  have  a  length  of  about 
f  the  diameter  of  the  thorax  and  are  numerous  and  crowded.  Three 
or  four  of  the  dorsalmost  radioles  each  bear  at  the  base  a  larger  barb, 
about  3  times  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  ones  and  somewhat  longer. 
Near  the  median  line  and  at  a  somewhat  more  dorsal  level  is  the  pair 
of  tentacles  of  similar  form  but  somewhat  stouter.  A  membranous 
fold  encircles  the  base  of  the  gills  within  and  surrounds  the  mouth. 
The  last  three  features  were  clearly  made  out  on  the  incomplete 
specimen  only,  not  on  the  type. 

The  operculum  (figs.  21, 21a)  is  dorsal  and  dextral.  It  has  a  slender, 
wrinkled,  somewhat  flattened  stalk  very  slightly  broader  at  the  distal 
end  and  without  wings  or  membranous  margins.  The  body  of  the 
operculiun  is  broadly  egg-shaped,  the  basal  f  with  soft  non-chitinous 
walls  somewhat  longitudinally  folded,  the  distal  f  a  smooth,  brown 
and  firm  chitinous  dome  with  a  narrow  thickened  double  ring  at  the 
base  and  the  surface  with  traces  of  a  rough  calcareous  incrustation. 
In  the  type  the  stalk  measures  4  mm.  in  length,  .7  mm,  in  diameter, 
and  the  body  is  2.5  mm.  long  and  2  mm.  thick.  On  the  larger 
specimen  these  measurements  are  respectively  4.5,  .7,  2.5  and  2  nun. 

On  the  type  the  collar  and  thoracic  membrane  are  closely  folded 
about  the  body  from  contact  with  the  tube,  but  evidently  fully  agree 
with  the  following  description,  based  on  their  expanded  state  in  the 
larger  cotype.  The  collar  is  produced  directly  forward  for  a  distance 
of  1  mm.  from  the  prostomium  for  the  entire  width  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  ventral  margins  of  the  setigerous  tubercles.  At  the  sides 
short  round  lobes  are  produced,  but  there  are  no  other  processes  and 
no  clefts.  The  thoracic  membrane  extends  as  a  broad  undulating 
fold  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  torus  inclusive,  overlapping  its  fellow 
medially,  the  lateral  margin  of  the  collar  anteriorly,  and  the  sixth  torus 
caudally. 

The  first  setigerous  tubercle  is  included  in  the  base  of  the  thoracic 
membrane;  the  others  form,  with  the  uncinigerous  tori,  freely  project- 
ing flaps  which  increase  in  size  and  prominence  from  the  second  cau- 
dally, the  last  being  especially  large,  nearly  twice  its  predecessor,  and 
almost  reaching  the  median  line  ventrally,  while  dorsally  it  partly 
covers  and  conceals  the,  in  this  case,  detached  set«  tuft.  The  body  is 
slightly  flattened  and  tapers  to  the  caudal  end,  where  the  nearly 
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terminal  or  slightly  ventral  anus  occupies  a  notch.  A  thickened 
dorsal  shield  plate,  of  a  pink  color  and  elongated  elliptical  form,  occu- 
pies about  26  somites.  There  are  in  all  7  setigerous  thoracic  and  about 
100  abdominal  somites,  though  the  number  could  not  be  'accurately 
determined,  owing  to  an  injury  to  the  only  complete  specimen. 

The  thoracic  setae  present  the  same  general  features  as  in  V,  pturi- 
annidatay  but  are  throughout  more  slender,  deUcate  and  acute,  and 
have  narrower  wings;  the  number  of  nearly  or  quite  wingless  ones  is 
also  greater.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  region 
but  two  setae  (fig.  23)  occur  in  each  bundle.  These  are  deUcate, 
colorless  and  of  the  same  type  as  in  V.  pluriannvlatn,  but  have 
narrower,  less  angulated  and  less  curved  blades,  which  in  the  case  of 
one  is  almost  perfectly  straight. 

The  arrangement  and  form  of  the  thoracic  uncini  (fig.  24)  is  also 
very  close  in  the  two  species,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in  this  the 
teeth  are  usually  15  in  number  and  exhibit  a  more  exact  alignment 
with  the  basal  plate.  Very  often  a  minute  tooth  occurs  on  the  basal 
plate  just  below  the  large  truncate  tooth,  and  the  overlapping  of  the 
latter  by  the  preceding  tooth  is  often  very  marked.  Abdominal 
uncini  (fig.  25)  differ  still  less,  but  the  number  of  acute  teeth  is  11-13. 
The  caudal  setae  are  all  broken  short  off. 

Only  a  small  piece  of  the  tube  is  present.  It  is  thicker  than  that  of 
Vermilia  plurianmUxiUij  measures  3  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  broken,  and  2.5  mm.  at  the  opposite  end.  The  single  flange 
present  extends  only  halfway  around  the  tube  on  the  free  side,  but  is 
very  prominent  and  flaring.  The  surface  of  the  tube  is  marked  by 
rough  transverse  lines  of  growth  with  a  slightly  spiral  turn,  and  on 
the  flange  section  only  by  5  rough  longitudinal  ribs. 

Suruga  Bay,  3,707,  63-75  fms.,  2  specimens  with  fragments  of  tubes. 

Vermilia  plnriAimiilata  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XII,  figs.  26-32,  45;  PI.  XI,  fig.  19.) 

The  single  example  from  which  this  species  is  described  measures: 
Total  length,  19  mm. ;  branchiae,  4.5  mm. ;  thorax,  3  mm.,  and  diameter, 
2.4  mm.  The  branchiae  are  in  bad  condition,  but  show  19  radioles  on 
each  side,  which  are  shorter  and  have  relatively  longer  and  more  slender 
naked  tips  than  in  V.  ctenophora. 

The  operculum  is  developed  from  the  left  dorsal  branchial  radicle, 
and  the  stalk  and  body  each  measure  2.5  mm.  long.  The  former  is 
of  nearly  imiform  diameter,  very  slightly  depressed  and  marked  with 
numerous  transverse  wrinkles,  as  though  in  contraction.  The  body 
(figs.  26,  27,  28)  is  broadly  elliptical  in  face  \dews,  but  in  profile  sliows 
a  nearly  parabolic  ventral  and  a  slightly  convex  dorsal  outline.     It  is 
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ci'rA^  iz.r,rj  two  nearly  equal  halves,  the  proximal  of  which  is  soft  and 
lor.zif  i'iinally  wrinkled,  with  a  delicate  chitinous  enclosing  membrane, 
the  distal  verv  firm  and  chitinous.  marked  bv  6  verv  narrow  dark 
chitir.o'is  annular  thickenings  which  have  a  slightly  excentric  arrange- 
ment, as  a  res  Tilt  of  which  thev  are  much  crowded  dorsallv  and  more 
widely  separated  ventrally.  lea\'ing  a  nearly  circular,  slightly  excentric, 
convex,  pale-colored  terminal  disk.  Probably  the  entire  distal  half, 
with  the  exception  of  this  disk,  was  originally  co\"ered  with  a  calcareous 
coat;  rough  fragments  of  such  an  incmstation  remain  especially 
on  the  ventral  surface. 

The  collar  Is  higher  and  its  lateral  lobes  more  prolonged  than  in  V. 
denophora,  but  is  otherwise  similar.  The  thoracic  membrane  is  also 
similar,  but  much  higher,  fully  equalling  the  dorsal  distance  between 
the  setae  tufts.  As  in  T'.  cienophora  its  base  ends  at  the  fifth  seta  tuft, 
but  a  free  lobe  projects  much  beyond  this  to  the  seventh. 

There  are  7  setigerous  thoracic  and  about  110  abdonunal  somites, 
the  posterior  ones  ver\'  short  and  much  crowded.  For  most  of  its 
length  the  body  is  nearly  terete,  but  at  the  posterior  end  is  slightly  de- 
pressed and  tapering.  The  extreme  caudal  end  is  slightly  curved  ven- 
trad,  so  that  the  anus  looks  downward  and  is  somewhat  covered  by  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  plate.  The  latter  is  much  thickened  and 
of  an  ovate  form,  covering  about  25  somites  with  the  broad  end  toward 
the  head. 

The  thoracic  setsB  are  numerous,  except  in  the  collar  fascicle,  and 
form  conspicuoas  pale  yellow  tufts.  Those  of  the  first  fascicle  are 
mostly  wingless  or  nearly  so,  the  limbate  ones  being  more  slender 
and  with  the  wings  narrower  than  usual  in  succeeding  tufts.  On  the 
succeeding  thoracic  somites  the  number  of  wingless  set©  is  much  re- 
duced, and  most  of  them  (figs.  29  and  30)  are  stouter  and  distinctly 
limbate  on  the  convex  side  and,  while  differing  considerably  in  length, 
cur\'ature  and  breadth  of  wing,  they  have  the  wings  constantly  wider 
and  more  delicately  striated  than  in  T'.  cienophora. 

With  the  exception  of  those  near  the  caudal  end  each  abdominal 
fascicle  bears  but  three  colorless  setae  (fig.  31)  with  slender  stems  and 
rather  broad  but  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate  blades.  The  ends  are 
tapering  and  cur\'ed,  with  a  distinct  angle  at  the  base  of  the  convex 
side,  which  is  fringed  for  f  of  its  length.  These  setce  are  alwaj's  stouter, 
more  angulated  and  less  distinctly  fringed  than  those  of  VermUia 
ctenophoray  and  the  3  exhibit  a  closer  similarity  of  form  and  size.  A 
number  (about  25)  of  the  segments  at  the  caudal  end  bear  tufts  of  4  or 
5  long,  slender,  colorless  capillary  setae  of  a  quite  different  form  (fig.  45). 
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They  about  equal  or  exceed  the  body  diameter,  are  strongly  directed 
ventrad,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length  they  are  gently,  and 
near  the  tip  more  sharply,  curved;  and  here  are  also  flattened  and 
provided  with  a  dehcate  wing,  beyond  which  they  taper  to  an  acute 
point. 

The  tori  of  somite  III  contain  about  90  imcini  and  more  posterior 
thoracic  somites  a  much  greater  niunber.  They  are  rather  large  trape- 
zoidal plates  (fig.  32),  coarsely  striated  transversely.  The  pecti- 
nate margin  bears  14  or  occasionally  13  acute  teeth,  of  which  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  are  the  largest,  the  upper  ones  becoming  shorter  and  the 
lower  or  cephalic  ones  especiaUy  more  slender,  the  former  more  hooked, 
and  the  latter  straighter  but  more  imbricated  and  appressed,  and  the 
last  2  or  3  successively  wider,  flatter  and  more  curved  in  the  trans- 
verse plane.  The  last  tooth  is  much  larger,  tubular  and  truncate,  and 
in  many  cases  is  more  or  less  closely  embraced  by  the  preceding  one. 
The  anterior  abdominal  tori  bear  about  20,  the  caudal  ones  as  many  as 
50  uncini  (fig.  19),  which  are  only  about  i  as  long  and  much  more  deli- 
cate than  the  thoracic  ones  which  they  resemble  closely  in  form. 
The  apical  offset  from  the  plate  is  more  prominent,  the  number  of  teeth 
usually  13  or  sometimes  12,  and  the  truncate  tooth  is  more  closely 
embraced  by  the  one  next  to  it  than  in  the  thoracic  uncini. 

Fragments  of  the  tube  are  3.5  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  2  mm. 
in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  30  mm.  from  the  mouth.  Externally  they  are 
marked  by  a  series  of  wide  flaring  flanges,  sometimes  completely  encir- 
cling the  tube,  sometimes  coalescent  with  it  or  incomplete  on  one  side. 
The  surface  is  marked  by  a  var3dng  number  of  delicate  but  rough, 
undulating  parallel  longitudinal  ridges  about  .7  mm.  apart,  the  nmnber 
being  usually  limited  to  about  6,  confined  to  one,  but  not  always  the 
same,  side.  On  the  free  flaring  portions  of  the  flanges  these  ridges 
become  broken  into  flat  spines,  many  of  which  are  arranged  trans- 
versely. 

Suruga  Bay,  3,713,  45  fms.,  type  and  portions  of  tube. 

Ponutoitegni  latUoapus  Marenxeller. 

Two  specimens  of  a  Pom^itostegus  agree  closely  with  Marenzeller's 
description  of  all  parts  except  perhaps  the  collar,  concerning  which  it 
is  simply  stated  that  it  is  produced  directly  forward  and  has  no  lateral 
incisions.  In  the  Albatross  specimens  the  collar  has  a  very  irregular 
and  ragged  border,  with  a  long  median  ventral  process  and  somewhat 
smaller  dorso-lateral  processes  at  the  level  of  the  seta? ;  but  no  actual 
incisions.  The  setae  and  operculum  agree  perfectly.  In  one  specimen 
the  operculum  bears  4,  in  the  other  7  platforms,  and  in  the  latter 
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-ir  •■:E^:it'Bi7  -^^-liixei  in  \  zr.'* 'ii  «  spooae  irtdda  ianns  %  spfaerical 

3^--    J.rir  -i;!— 73  rrs.:  3.740.  65  fms. 

IL  2^  S-^T:  FL  XL  ^  30^ 

riiir  fv:*-:ie*  i  mc^vrr  oilj  frrci  &  szce  speccas:  TriiLc'Tn  r-be  which 
3ltaE?:^?r^  l^.J  r.rr.  jl  "^jraL  >ng±.  ct  -"iiitti  the  cD«  aw  6  icm.,  the 
:ct^r:':i-:2i  Hian7  '  ""^  laii  -±1*  T^sy  ai«:r:  ^^st&x.  wTihom  ibe  cdlar. 
i. ;  3iin.  r^  rraceiiufi  "m-^  '^  rscSiuES  cc  €ag^  9i5e.  azxi  each  half 
:^  r:iiei  inT-iT':  Ji  i  i^inus^'ijz  ftmu-Sts  fjeciici  caEsaZh-  and  \^n- 
■^^^r"  Tie  ^ald•:lts^  iP?  srcui'viLK:  "ii^rk  asd  are  tgr'^aicd  by  a  short 
::i:ir<^d:  ±«-  ir:ci  rar:*.  ihe  :a^  ines  :t  -a^tSi.  are  aixKn  f  the  length 
:£  ti^e  raciiritff.  a  ::ii;ri^CT  TroL-ie^T^Icwi  '•eo  connects  the  basal  f 
:c  -Jit;  ::kii.:;e< 

T^e  :i>?r--"i[-:zi  fu^.  a;.  54.  Jo  s  3»T»^:ohi  fr«n  the  dorsalmoet 
le::  rrnLUt.'ie.  1:^-  5ailk  .:^  ":r:iki  ird  iskz  wr±  rrc?r-fr«it  lateral  wings 
exT^coir^j:  .:i>  :fti-jrf  jecjrifi  izc  i:it-T?*Hz^  ir:  wSiiri  to  the  distal  end, 
wcj^ire  :2t?y  tv^rjuriitif  Ji  z:irr:v.  rciji'wc  rrrcesees  erdbracing  the  sides 
oc  :ie  .xvr-:  :jc  xvv.  T^e  5^;i."V  is  srtaL'bed  excectricalhr  to  the  dor- 
^  :^ce  ;i:  :>.tf  xxiy  ;£  tiite  rrerriL'-^zi.  tb^oii  25  CKnt  strongly  ventrad. 
H".^  S.\:y  u>  ".e?:u:s^L*c*?r.«.^  ^'::Ii  rccuewriAa  •'■•irr.g  izargms.  and  bears 
by  ik  <^-.  r:  :! u^-k.  >:aLk  ,*£:  :'5^  iiifcal  face  a  zijenibranocs  circular  concave 
vIa:^*  .v.:>.  ,r',\4ki  :bi:i-  dirjirj:  "•.irziiig.  arc  a  low.  slightly  rounded 
ot:*..:r;il  t'vv.'t:*'--  ,-^.  Vbt:'!^  i^^?  uc  <rirje*.  bc^  twv»  ;^igkt  marks  may  be 
t:\o  <cArs  .  .^  A::dv-Mv^c::  .*£  *  v^ir.  Tbe  free  r^argisg  of  the  disk  are 
o:u:i:',o:*i  V  .:  :>^r^-  ::<  re:  'i::le  izci^-adoc  of  calcareous  infiltration, 
:li^^  x\\i\   . :"  :*v  .^cvr*:,..!'.^":  >-dv:r.i  ibcct  rhie  consistency  of  a  rather 

rho  v-v^llAr  '.<  * -U'^  ii.d  vr.*Lvi:vE::.  abcu:  equalliri«  the  length  of  the 
rir?i:  tw^^  <or'l:t<.  I  ii:er;illv  ;:  Sr^rv^  a:  :he  level  of  the  first  setae  tufts 
Ln.  a  piiir  o:  *olvs  \\h::I:  a:^*  "v.v:^.  v^>?rlat>tvu  bv  the  dorsal  membrane. 
Its  margr.ii  :>  :iv,:or.  :oI.U\i  ;i::>.i  <err;i:evi.  daely  on  the  dorsal*  coarsely 
on  the  ve:.:r:u  iwr:.  a:\1  ::i  :ro  r.vvi::i:i  vt^ntral  region  is  produced  for- 
^  ar  1  a.-  a  flt-nior  1.a:uvv\a:o  \\:v.  bu:  b?  nowhere deep4y indsed.  The 
rhoracic  niembrar.o  i<  Iv^w  :\\>:or*orv.  with  a  ^-erN"  delicate  ventral  fold, 
h  1^  hx^conit^s  hi:rh  aiirortorly  wirh  the  viorso-anterior  angle  thrown 
into  a  t-.ift  of  v^l\<  avA  ovorb.vpliii:  ihe  lateral  collar  lobes. 

Thf  antf-rior  pair  ot  thoraoio  <<^:*  tufts  are  i*-idely  separated  from  the 
fp^hf'S?.,  f'n\Y)f)diU'il  In  the  tb.oraoio  membrane  and  project  forward. 
z\ifAf'f'(\\u^  r'f-tifi^erous  and  unoiiugeroiis  tori  of  the  thoracic  region  are 
flit,  fir-t.  plaoerl  at  a  high  level,  but  sink  lower  and  lower  until  on  the 
|fi*jt  t.hora^:ic  -omite  the  latter  are  entirelv  on  the  ventral  side  and  much 
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inclined  forward  and  inward.  The  last  tw^o  especially  have  their 
ventral  ends  entirely  free,  and  those  of  the  last  meet  in  the  middle  line. 
The  ventral  plates,  which  are  included  in  the  area  between  the  tori, 
consequently  form  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle  with  the  apex  caudad. 
All  of  the  abdominal  somites  are  short  and  crowded,  especially  poste- 
rioriy,  and  no  caudal  plate  or  membrane  is  developed.  The  anus  is 
terminal.     No  pigment  remains  in  the  specimen. 

Somite  I  bears  a  compact  slender  tuft  of  pale,  glistening,  lanceolate, 
limbate  setse.  They  differ  considerably  in  length,  width  of  wdng  and 
curv^ature,  but  all  have  the  margins  very  distinctly  serrated.  On  the 
other  thoracic  somites  the  setae  are  of  the  same  form,  but  the  wings 
are  generally  shorter  and  broader,  the  bundles  less  compact  and  more 
spreading,  and  more  distinctly  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  of  larger, 
the  other  of  smaller  setae.  Abdominal  somites  generally  bear  three 
delicate  colorless  setae  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  36.  They  are  appa- 
rently not  trumpet-shaped,  but  spatulate,  with  one  angle  of  the  flat- 
tened end  prolonged  obliquely  into  a  conspicuous  spine  upon  which 
the  delicate  teeth  are  continued.  The  stems  are  delicately  longitudi- 
nally striated.    The  posterior  abdominal  setae  are  all  broken  oflf. 

The  thoracic  uncinigerous  lines  begin  at  the  seta  tufts  and  are  rather 
long,  that  of  somite  II  containing  a  few  more  than  200  uncini,  which 
decrease  in  size  toward  the  ventral  end.  Abdominal  tori  contain 
little  more  than  ^  as  many.  The  uncini  are  delicate  pectinate  plates. 
Those  of  the  thoracic  somites  (fig.  37)  have  quadrate  plates  bearing 
13-15  strongly  decurved,  very  acute  teeth;  the  lowermost  scoop-tooth 
is  broad,  opens  toward  the  uncinial  plate  and  projects  freely  beyond 
the  lower  margin  of  the  latter.  Abdominal  imcini  (fig.  20)  are  about 
i  as  large  and  have  only  11  or  12  acute  teeth  besides  the  scoop-like 
one,  and  the  plate  is  triangular,  with  its  lowermost  angle  produced  into 
a  process  about  J  as  long  as  the  lowermost  tooth. 

Suruga  Bay,  3,713,  45  fms.,  type  only,  without  tube. 

The  Spirorbes  in  the  collection  were  submitted  for  study  to  Miss 
Katharine  J.  Bush,  of  the  Yale  University  Museum,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  descriptions : 

Spirorbif  argntoi  Bush  sp.  nov. 

Tube  coiled  in  a  low  discoid  sinistral  form  with  large  central  cavity, 
spreading  around  the  base  in  a  thin  laj'er,  the  whorls  radially  enlarging 
and  ornamented  by  one  large  median  keel  which  renders  the  smface 
on  each  side  slightly  concave,  all  crossed  by  distinct  transverse  lines. 
Smaller  specimen  about  1  mm.  in  diameter;  larger,  about  1.5  mm. 
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Fig.  a.    S,  arqutu8f  operculum 
mounted  m  glycerine. 


BranchiflB  too  much  matted  to  determine  their  number.    Operculum 
(fig.  a)  a  thin  transparent  elongated  membranous  bulb,  flat  on  top 

and  protected  by  a  thin  calcareous 
disk  slightly  thickened  in  the  center, 
bome  on  a  long,  very  slender  pe- 
duncle. 

Thorax  with  three  fascicles  of  setae 
and  two  rows  of  uncini  on  each  side. 
All  the  setse  simple  tapered  blades 
(fig.  h),  so  small  and  delicate  as  not 
to  be  clearly  seen  imder  a  7  objec- 
tive, showing  no  serrations  on  the 
edge  of  the  blade  even  under  -^  oil  inmiersion.  Uncini  very  narrow, 
linear,  the  teeth  appearing  as  but  slight  roughnesses  on  the  surface, 
even  imder  the  highest  power.  Abdominal  imcini  in  the  first  series 
or  segment  not  appreciably  smaller  than  those  on  the  thorax;  setae 
not  found. 

Two  specimens  on  one  of  the  red  algae  with  the  following  (S.  jora- 
minosus),  at  Station  3,730,  in  34  fathoms,  May  16,  1900. 

Spirorbif  foraminoioi  Banh  sp.  nov. 

Tube  coiled  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  S.  argutuSy  but  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  larger,  with  the 
surface  ornamented  with  three  distinct 
carinae,  the  middle  one  the  most 
prominent,  the  surface  on  each  side, 
or  the  interspaces,  slightly  concave 
and  pimctured  by  minute  holes  or 
foramina,  apparently  caused  by  the 
erosion  of  the  thin  epidermal  layer; 
the  inMnature  forms  probably  having  ^ 

the  entire  surface  crossed  by  numer-    Fig.  6.    S.  argutus,  seta  from  3d 

.   .  V  thoracic  somite, 

ous  promment  transverse  bnes. 

Branchiae,  the  number  of  which  is  not  determined,  are  long  and  folded 
about,  partially  covering  or  protecting  the  large  operculum  (figs,  c 
and  d),  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  (apparently  stiffened  by 
a  very  thin  deposit  of  lime)  cylinder-like  broodpouch  filled  with  eggs ; 
the  end  protected  by  a  calcareous  disk  with  flaring  edge  and  an  inner 
enlarged  basal  portion,  showing  the  length  of  the  ventral  area  attached 
posteriorly  to  the  secondary  calcareous  disk  on  the  end  of  the  opercu- 
lum proper,  which  is  formed  of  many  longitudinal  muscles  spreading 
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from  a  short  peduncle,  which  is  apparently  differentiated  from  the 
longitudinal  ventral  muficular  layer  of  the  body-wall  and  separated 
from  the  branchial  lobes. 

Thoracic  setie  simple  tapered  blades  with  but  little  color  in 
three  fascicles  on  each  aide  with  two  series  of  uncini.  Those  on  the 
collar  (fig,  e)  somewhat  broader  and  less  regularly  tapered  than  the 
others;  no  odd  ones  found  in  the  second  or  third  bundles.  Uncini 
distinctly  yellow  or  deticat«  hom-color  with  numerous  fine  teeth, 
clearly  seen  under  a  7  objective,  those  on  the  abdomen  much  shorter 
and  associated  with  a  single  similarly  colored  seta. 

Two  specimens  on  one  of  the  red  algie  with  S.  argvtus,  at  Station 
3,730,  in  34  fathoms,  May  16,  1900. 


Spiforbij  baUnliu  Bu^  ip.  nov. 

Tube  small,  regularly  coiled,  dextral,  with  small  central  cavity,  the 
rounded  whorls  ornamented  with  three,  sometimes  four,  unequal, 
rounded  threads,  the  one  on  the  summit  being  more  prominent  than 
the  others. 

Specimens  from  1  to  1,5  mm.  in  diameter. 

Branchise  peculiarly  developed,  probably  abnormal,  broa^l,  thin, 
flattened,  with  few  pinnse.     Operculum 

(figs.  /  and  g)  on  a  very  long   peduncle,        ^'\  j0([ 

with  somewhat  squarish  calcareous  plate        l^^  /^^ll 

with  deep  erect  thickened  rim,  VT  ^^-J) 

Sets  (fig. /i)  long  and  slender  simple         \  |^/ 

blades,  similar  in  all  the  fascicles  which  \\  \  j 

are  three  on  each  side  of  the  thorax 
with  two  series  of  uncini,  those  on  the 
c<^ar    showing    a    few   comparatively 


Figs.  /  and  g.    S.  bellului, 
operculum,  front  and  rear 
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coarse  serrations  on  edge,  seen  under  a  7  objective.  Uncini  very 
narrow,  the  teeth  too  fine  to  determine.  Abdominal  setae  and  uncini 
not  seen. 

Steamer  Albatross,  May  8,  1900,  at  Station 
3,707,  oflf  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  63-75 
fathoms.  Five  specimens  on  fragments  of 
moUusks  and  pebbles. 

Spirorbii  donatoi  Buah  bp.  nov. 

Tube  small,  regularly  coiled,  dextral,  dif- 
fering from  the  preceding  (S.  beUulus)  in 
having  but  one  very  prominent  keel  on  the 
middle  of  the  whorls,  rendering  the  tube 
three-sided.  A  small  nematode  worm  and 
sand  filled  the  tube,  but  no  animal  was 
found. 

Three  specimens  were  found  with  the  pre- 
ceding, at  Station  3,707,  in  63-75  fathoms. 
As  no  animals  were  found,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  these  tubes  may  not  be  the  young  of  S.  faraminosus. 


Fie.  h,    S.  helluluSf  seta 
m>m  collar  fascicle. 


Explanation  of  Plates  XI  and  XIT. 

Plate  XI,  Fig.  1. — Sabella  javanica.  Slender  lanceolate  seta  from  ventral  part 
of  the  fascicle  of  V,  X  480. 

Fig.  2. — SabeUa  japonica.  Small  uncinus  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  torus 
ofV,  X  480. 

Figs.  3-6. — PatamiUa  acuminata. 

Fig.    3.— Slender  seta  from  dorsal  part  of  VL  X  335. 

Fig.    4. — Face  view  of  a  slender  seta  from  aL,  X  335. 

Fig.  5. — ^Two  views  of  a  spatulate  and  mucronate  seta  from  ventral  part 
of  VI,  X  335. 

Fig.  6. — A  pickHshaped  uncinus  from  VI,  showing  a  slender  tip  of  about 
the  average  length,  X  600. 

Figs.  7-13. — HypsicamiLs  lyra. 

Fig.    7. — ^Limbate  seta  from  the  ventral  series  of  the  collar  fascicle,  X  480. 

Fig.    8. — Hooded  seta  from  the  dorsal  series  of  the  same,  X  480. 

Fig.    9. — Limbate  seta  from  the  dorsal  part  of  V,  X  335. 

Fig.  10. — Plain  paddle-shaped  seta  from  the  ventral  part  of  V,  X  335. 

Fig.  11. — ^Mucronate  paddle-shaped  seta  from  the  same,  X  335. 

Fig.  12. — Bilimbate  pointed  seta  from  a  posterior  abdominal  somite,  X  335. 

Fig.  13. — Pick-shaped  uncinus  from  VI,  X  480. 

Figs.  14,  15,  16. — Euchone  alicavdata. 

Fig.  14. — Outline  of  slender  seta  from  the  dorsal  part  of  V,  X  480. 

Fig,  15. — One  of  the  more  svmmetrical  broadly  bilimbate  setae  from  the 
ventral  part  of  V,  X  480. 

Fig.  16.-— A  crochet  from  VI,  X  480. 

Fig.  17-18. — ProhUa  genictUata.  Abdominal  and  thoracic  uncini  respec- 
tively, X  800. 
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fig.  19. — VertnUia  plurianniUaia,    An  abdomiual  uncinus,  X  600. 

Fig.  20. — Pomatoceros  auritubia.    An  uncinus  from  the  middle  abdominal 

region,  showing  also  the  outlines  of  the  front  and  back  faces  of  the 

large  gouge-shaped  tooth,  X  600. 

Plate  XII,  Figs.  21  to  25. — Vermilia  ctenophora. 

Figs.  21,  21a. — Dorsal  and  lateral  views  respectively  of  operculum,  X  8. 

Fig.  22. — ^An  average  limbate  seta  from  VI,  X  250. 

Fig.  23. — ^The  smallest  and  most  curved  seta  from  an  abdominal  pair,  X  440. 

Fig.  24.— Uncinus  from  V,  X  440. 

Fig.  25. — ^An  uncinus  from  the  middle  abdominal  region,  X  440. 

Figs.  26  to  32. — Vermilia  pluriannulata. 

Figs.  26,  27,  and  28. — Dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral  views  respectively  of  the 
operculum,  X  13. 

Figs.  29  and  30. — Long  and  short  slender  lunbate  setse  from  VI,  X  250. 

Fig.  31.— The  middle  seta  of  the  three  on  somite  XXX,  X  440. 

Fig.  32.— An  uncinus  from  V,  X  440. 

Figs.  33  to  37. — PomcUaceroa  aurUubis. 

Figs.  33,  34,  35. — Dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral  views  respectively  of  the  oper- 
culum, X  8. 

Fig.  36.— Middle  abdominal  seta,  X  440. 

Fig.  37.— Uncinus  from  IV,  X  440. 

Fig.  38. — ProtiUa  gemcvlata.    Seta  from  middle  abdominal  region,  X  250. 

Fig.  39. — Sabella  japonica,    Uncinus  from  dorsal  part  of  VI,  X  360. 

Fig.  40. — Sabella  japonica.  Uncinus  from  ventral  portion  of  a  middle  ab- 
dominal uncinus,  X  250. 

Fig.  41. — Potamella  acuminata,    Uncinus  from  VI,  X  360. 

Fig.  42. — Hypsicomus  lyra,    Uncinus  from  Vl,  X  360. 

Fig.  43. — Euchane  alicaudata.     Uncinus  from  XjCI,  X  360. 

Fig.  ^.—Laonome  tridentata.    Uncinus  from  XVI,  X  360. 

Fig.  45. — Vermilia  plurianmtlata.  End  of  a  capillary  caudal  seta  represent- 
ing about  i  of  the  exposed  part,  X  250. 
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February  2. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Seventy-four  persons  present. 

The  death  of  Karl  Zittel,  a  correspondent,  January  5,  was  announced. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  the  following  communi- 
cations had  been  received : 

"On  the  Germ  Cells  and  the  Embryology  of  Planaria  simplissima 
Curtis,"  by  N.  M,  Stevens  (January  23). 

"A  Study  of  the  Mammalian  Genus  Chilonycteris,"  by  James  A.  G. 
Rehn  (January  30). 

Mr.  H.  Clay  Bordex  made  a  communication  on  the  Moki  Indians, 
their  habits  and  customs,  with  special  reference  to  their  religious 
dances.    (No  abstract.) 

The  following  were  accepted  for  publication : 
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A  STITDT  OF  THE  XAIOCALIAH  OEITUS  OHILOirTOTSBIS. 

BY   JAMES  A.   G.   REHN. 

The  following  paper  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting series  of  one  hundred  and  three  specimens,  of  which  twenty- 
four  were  preserved  as  skins,  the  remainder  being  in  alcohol.  Of  this 
representation  forty-three  were  from  the  collection  of  the  United 
States  National  Museiun,  thirty-six  from  that  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
eighteen  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  smal 
but  exceedingly  important  series  from  the  collection  of  the  Academy, 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller, 
Jr.,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  for  their  kindness  in  securing  and  permitting  the 
use  of  specimens  from  the  collections  under  their  charge. 

CHUOHYCTEBIS  Ony. 

1839.  ChiUmycUris  Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  p.  4.    September,  1839. 
Tvpe — CkUonycteris  MacLeayii  Gray. 

1840.  ChUonyderis  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  L  p.  448. 
1840.  Lobostoma  Gundlach,  Arcniv  fiir  Naturgeschichte,  VI,  bd.  I,  p.  357. 

[Part.l 
1843.  CKxlonycUrU  Wagner,  Archiv  fOr  Naturgeschichte,  IX,  bd.  I,  p.  367. 

rPart.l 
1843.  ChiUmycUris  Gray,  Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.  London,  1843,  p.  20. 
1843.  PhyUodiaGtBy,  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  London,  1843,  p.  50.    Type— P%^ 

lodiapameUii  Gray. 

1850.  ChiUmycteris  Wagner,    Abhandlunffen    Mathem.-Physik.  CI.  Akad. 
Wissenschaften,  MUnchen,  V,  p.  179.    [Part.J 

1851.  ChiUmycUrU  Gosse,  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  p  326. 

1854.  ChiUmycteris  Burmeister,  Thiere  BrasUiens,  I.  p.  74.    [Part.] 

1855.  ChiUmycteris  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  V,  p.  677.    [Part.] 
1861.  ChiUmycteris  Gundlach,   Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 

Berlin.  1861,  p.  154. 
1861.  ChiUmycteris  Tomes,  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  London,  1861,  p.  65. 
1872.  ChUonyderis  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Berlin, 

1872  p.  359. 

1878.  ChiUmycteris  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  447.    [Part.] 

1879.  ChiUmycteris  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Mamm.,  p.  34.    [Part.] 

1880.  ChiUmycteris  Dobson,  Rep.  Brit.  Asso.  Adv.  Soc,  1880,  p.  195. 
1894.  ChUonyderis  J.  A.  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  p.  247. 
1902.  ChUonyderis  Miller,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1902,  p.  400. 

Generic  Characters. — Crown  of  the  head  moderately  elevated  above 
the  face  line;  ears  separate,  lateral;  rostnim  moderately  depressed; 
nostrils  superiorly  with  a  more  or  less  distinctly  developed  cutaneous 
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ridge;  lower  jaw  with  two  mcsreise  cfaizt-Iappets.  Skull  with  the 
braiiiHAae  moderateh-  elevated  above  the  roetnim,  and  with  basi- 
cranial  axis  bat  sliiditlv  rassed    frooi   the    facial   axis.    Dentition 


^^^•^    ^*     ^         ^ »     r^*    ^        ^»     i*« ■ 


Hi^ory.^The  geniK  CkHamfctmg  was  fooxKied  by  Gray  in  1839  on 
the  Cuban  C.  macieayii.  the  describer  bc&eving  the  genus  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  "  the  Saccopteri  and  the  genos  Monnoope,"  the  latter 
genus  being  c<xiadeied  by  him  a  m»nber  of  the  tribe  Nodilumina. 
In  1S40.  Gundlach  described  the  genus  LabotUnma  based  on  two  species, 
one  of  which  is  the  Cuban  reptese&tative  of  the  genus  Marmoops,  the 
other  a  synonym  of  ChUonyctmt  mmMdm^L  The  same  year  Wagner, 
in  the  first  supplemratary  volume  of  the  Saugthiere,  aasociated  the  genus 
with  Marmoops,  and  placed  them  'm  the  tribe  Btmhyura  of  the  Oymno- 
rhina.  During  the  year  1$43  this  genus  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  Wagner  and  Gray,  the  fonner  of  whom  described  C.  per- 
sonatQy  C.  nMginosa  and  C.  pywinonohtf .  all  fitxn  Natterer's  Brazilian 
material.  The  last  of  these  three  species  has  since  been  removed  to 
Dermoruftus  (  =  PUronotu9  auct.).  Gray*s  woark  consisted  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Haitian  C  fuliginom  and  Phyttodia  pamdlii  from  Ja- 
maica, the  rather  different  character  of  the  latter  fonn  having  impressed 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  created  a  genus  for  it.  In  conmient- 
ing  on  Phj^lodia  he  sa^-s  it  is  "a  Noctilionine  bat,  with  an  apparent 
nose-leaf,  bearing  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Leafnioeed  Bats 
(Phyllostomina)  than  e\'en  Mormoops.  which,  when  he  first  described 
it.  Dr.  Leach  referred  to  that  group."  The  Jamaican  C.  ffrisea  was 
the  next  form  described.  Gosse  also  giving  us  a  figure.  Burmeister,  in 
1854,  in  his  s^-stem  of  BraziUan  mammals,  associated  ChUonjfderis 
and  Dysopes,  and  placed  them  in  the  Gymnura:  while  Wagner,  in  1855, 
placed  it  and  Mormoops  with  the  Noctilionine  bats  in  the  section 
Brachyura  of  the  Gymnorhina,  The  year  1861  witnessed  the  de- 
scription of  two  more  species  of  the  genus.  C.  booihi  from  Cuba  by  Gund- 
lach, and  C  osburni  by  Tomes  from  Jamaica,  the  latter  being  Gray's 
Phyllodia  pameUii.  Koch  in  1S62-63*  used  the  term  Mormopida  in 
an  indefinite  way,  apparently  for  this  association  of  genera;  while 
Gray,  in  1866,'  used  the  term  Mormopsina  for  Mormoops,  said  PhyUo- 
diana  for  Phyllodia,  Chilonycteris  and  Pteronotus.  Pfeters,  in  his 
s>Tiopsis  of  the  Momiopes,  published  in  1872,  associated  ChUonyderis 
with  Mormops  in  the  above  group.  Gill,  in  the  same  year,*  proposed 

^Jahrb.  Ver.  Naturkunde  Nassau,  Wesbaden,  X^^I-X^^^,  p.  358. 

^Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.,  XMI.  p.  93. 

*  Arrangement  of  the  Families  of  Mammals,  p.  16. 
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the  family  name  Mormojridm.  Dobson,  in  his  historic  catalogue,  con- 
sidered ChUonycteris  and  Mormops  to  comprise  the  group  Mormopes, 
which  is  coextensive  with  his  subfamily  LoboatominoB.  The  same 
author  also  describes  the  peculiar  C.  psUotis  from  an  unknown  local- 
ity. In  1892,  Harrison  Allen^  raised  Dobson's  LobostomiruB  to  family 
rank,  the  Lobostomidce.  In  1902,  Miller  separated  the  Mexican  t3rpe  of 
the  rubiginosa  group  as  C.  mexicana,  and  distinguished  a  Porto  Rican 
representative  of  the  boothi  group  as  portoricensis.  While  treating 
the  genus  Mormoopa,  the  author,  in  the  same  year,  considered  Mor- 
moops,  ChUonycteris  and  Demtonotna  representatives  of  a  subfamily, 
for  which  the  name  MormoopiruB  was  used. 

General  Relatians. — ^The  general  relationship  of  the  genus  ChUonyc- 
teris to  the  other  members  of  the  Mormoopince  has  already  been  con- 
sidered.* Of  the  species  in  the  genus  the  boothi  and  rubiginosa  groups 
present  the  greatest  superficial  resemblance  to  Mormoops,  particularly 
in  the  broad  flattened  head  and  the  general  form  of  the  chin-lappets; 
but  that  these  resemblances  are  not  supported  by  other  characters  is 
evident  on  stud3dng  the  skulls  and  structure  of  the  ears  and  head 
appendages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  of  C.  psUotis  with 
Dermonotus  is  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  skull,  while  the  rubigi' 
nosa  group  is  seen  to  possess  a  skull  having  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. The  arrangement  of  species  in  the  following  portion  of  this 
paper  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  characters  exhibited  by  the 
skull,  running  from  the  slender  arched  type  of  C.  madeayii  to  the 
heavy  short  depressed  skull  of  C.  psilotis.  There  are  several  objections 
to  such  an  arrangement,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  good  evidence  to 
support  any  other  classification.  Dobson's  psUotis  is  no  doubt  the 
most  aberrant  member  of  the  genus,"  and,  while  in  some  tooth  charac- 
ters it  appears  to  differ  from  all  the  other  species,  and  also  from  Der- 
monotus,  its  position  in  the  genus  is  easily  found  by  the  shape  of  the 
skull.  Wagner's  personata  I  have  not  seen,  and  probably  it  is  closer  to 
psUotis  than  my  treatment  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  This  point 
can,  of  course,  only  be  settled  by  the  examination  of  the  specimens  in 
the  Vienna  and  Berlin  Museums,  or  by  the  acquisition  of  further 
material. 

Remarks. — Probably  the  most  striking  fact  noticed  on  examining  a 
large  series  of  specimens  of  this  genus  is  the  presence  of  two  well- 
marked  color  phases,  one  rufous,  the  other  dark  brown.  This  di- 
chromatism  is  evident  in  every  form  of  which  an  extensive  series  is 

*Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8,,  XV,  p.  437. 
^Proc,  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Phila.,  1902,  p.  161. 
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r*iiiar.ift.  Til*  -it:  ^itr^mis  jt^  ^lu^r^irs^  ci^tmected  by  a  series  of 
Ji'«*!au^iAr^  ±ii:-;-ji  lals  r^uaeesHZi  -o  s  rr^acer  or  lese  degree  the  dull 
^3rm*r  :».rciii»h-C;r:Tn.  cc  :cje  rrre  arti  ihi*  rich  z>:<Iden  rufous  or  warm 
-'^•-^-r-.'¥n  :t  -Jne  c'iier.    This  di^ririciAdc  'X-Ioration  is  also  found  in 

* — £r>rrAl  siArzin  «  ihe  ear  Tiiii  s  vi^cinct  notch  at  or  slightly 

i- — lirjhTukL  ziarzin  ct  the  ear  bassally  dcdckened  and  bearing  a 
■iL=tir.ct  anguiate  r.oroiL 
^. — External  margin  of  the  ear  abrupdr  eonvex  at  the  com- 
rTieccement  oi  its  low^er  third  lonning  an  acute-angu- 
Ia*r  notch :  ic-rearm  oo— 14.5  nmi. 
•i. — Forearm  lea?  than  -lo  cini.  in  length:  cutaneous  ridge 
r-irmounting  the  superior  margin  of  the  nostrils 
without  a  deep  median  emarginatioQ. 
t. — Length  ot  head.  Ixxiv  and  tail  considerablv  over 
56  mm.:  calcazjkeum  not  less,  usually  much 
more,  than  IS  mm.  in  length. 
/. — ^Skull  rather  elongate  and  slender:  greatest 
z>-gomatic  width  usually  less  than  half  the 
total  length  of  the  skull :  rostrum  and  brain- 
case  about  equal  in  length. 

madeax^i  Gray.* 

yf. — ^SkuU  abbre\'iate:  nxnrum  inflated:  greatest 

zygomatic  width  more  than  half  t&  total 

length  of  the  skidl :  nvtrum  not  as  long  as 

the  brain-cai»>.     .    .     m.  inflata  n.  subsp. 

€^. — Length  of  head.  Ixxly  and  tail  about  56  mm.; 

calcaneum  not  o\'er  16  mm.  in  length. 

m.  fuli^nasa  (Gray). 
f^d. — Forearm  43  mm.  or  more  in  length:  cutaneous  ridge 
surmounting  the  superior  margin  of  the  nostrils  with  a 
deep  median  emargination.    .     .    m.  gri^ea  (Gosse). 
rr. — External  ma]^:in  of  the  ear  abruptly  con\"ex  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  lower  third,  fcvming  a  rectangulate 

notch:  forearm  45.7  mm penonata  Wagner. 

H>. — Internal  margin  of  the  ear  not  basally  thickened  and  without 
a  di.stinct  angulate  notch. 
c. — Xfj?e  with  a  comparatively  high  erect  tuberele;  tragus 
apically  obtuse-angulate  with  a  large  accesson'  loi3e; 
skull  with  the  rostrum  slender. 
d. — First  lower  premolar  in  contact  with  third,  the  second 
crowded  out  of  the  toothrow  on  the  lingual  side; 
skull  with  the  rostrum  high :  foot  rather  slender, 

pameUii  (Gray). 

*  The  females  of  this  form  closely  approach  m.  inflaia.  but  the  males  are  quite 
rlistinct. 
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dd, — First  lower  premolar  not  in  contact  with  third,  the 
second  in  the  toothrow  though  usually  displaced 
toward   the  Ungual  side;   skull  with  rostrum  of 
moderate  height;  foot  rather  robust. 
e. — Size  large,  total  length  83-85  mm. ;  skull  with  the 
rostrum  rather  slender,  brain-case  sUghtly  de- 
pressed,     p.  hoothil  (Gundlach). 

ee.— Size  rather  small,  total  length  74-79  mm. ;  skull 
with  the  rostrum  somewhat  buUate,  brain-case 
evenly  arched  transversely, 

p.  portoricensis  (Miller), 
cc. — Nose  with  a  low  rounded  tubercle ;  skull  with  the  rostrum 
comparatively  short  and  broad ;  tragus,  apically  pro- 
duced, with  a  slight  accessory  lobe. 
d. — Size  very  large;  forearm  not  less  than  59  mm.  in 
length;  head  and  body  not  less  than  72  mm., 

rubiginosa  Wagner. 
dd, — Size  medium;  forearm  not  more  than  59  mm.  in 
length;  head  and  body  not  more  than  63  mm., 

r.  mexicana  (Miller). 

aa. — External  margin  of  the  ear  without  a  distinct  notch  at  or  slightly 

below  the  middle, psilotis  Dobson. 

ClLlloiiyeteria  mMlaayii  Gray. 

1839.  ChiUmycteris  MacLeayii  Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  p.  5,  PI.  1,  fig.  2; 
September,  1839.    [Cuba.] 

1840.  Ch\iUmycteris\  MacLeayii  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  I, 
p.  448.    [Cuba.] 

1840.  \LK)bostoma\  quadridens  Gundlach,   Archiv  ftir  Naturgeschichte,  VI, 

bd.  I,  p.  357.    [Cuba.] 
1850.  CNiUtyMfcleris\  Mac-Leami  Wagner,  Abhandlungen  Mathem.-Ph3rsik. 

CI.  Akad.  Wissenschaften,  Miinchen,  V,  p.  186.    [No  locality.] 
1855.  Ch\il(mycUri8\  MacLeayii  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  V, 

p.  678.    [Cuba.] 
1855.  Ch3iilinycUri8\  guadridens  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  V, 

p.  678.    [Cuba.] 

1872.  ChUanycteris  MacLeayii  Peters,  Monatsber.  K    Preuss.  Akad.  Wis- 
sensch.,  Berlin.  1872,  p.  360.    [Part.]    [Cuba;  Jamaica;  Haiti.] 

1873.  ChiUmyderia  Mac-Leayi  Gundlach,  Anales  Soc.  Espan.  Hist.  Nat.,  I, 
cuad.  3,  p.  244.    [Cuba.] 

1878.  Chilanycteria  madeam  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  449. 

[Part.]    [Cuba;  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  (type  of  futiginoaa  Gray);  Jamaica 

(type  of  griaea  Gosse).] 
1904.  Chilanycteria  macleayii  Miller,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX\n[I,  p.  342. 

[Guanajay  and  Baracoa,  Cuba.] 

Type  Locality. — Cuba. 

Distribution, — Cuba,  apparently  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  specimens  from  such  extremes  as  Baracoa  and  Guanajay  having 
been  examined.  Gundlach  (I,  c),  in  speaking  of  this  species,  says: 
Very  conmion,  they  frequent  the  houses  in  the  country;  observed  also 
in  caves,  where  they  sleep  in  clusters. 

General  Characters, — Size  rather  small  (for  the  genus) ;  ears  elongate, 
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sublanceolate,  internal  margin  with  a  distinct  submedian  shoulder, 
external  margin  with  a  prominent  submedian  dentiform  shoulder;  nos- 
trils surmoimted  by  a  sinuate  ridge  bearing  a  series  of  small  pads, 
nostrils  flanked  by  a  subacute  protuberance. 

Head. — Moderately  elongate ;  rostrum  considerably  depressed.  Ears 
elongate,  sublanceolate,  the  lower  margin  extending  considerably 
forward  but  failing  to  reach  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  internal  margin 
of  the  ear  attached  to  the  head  anterior  to  the  small  eye,  internal  ridge 
distinct,  arcuate,  passing  by  a  moderately  roimded  shoulder  into  the 
internal  margin  of  the  ear,  distal  two-thirds  of  the  internal  margin  of 
the  ear  straight,  bearing  several  distinct  spiniform  points  superior  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  internal  ridge;  external  margin  and  lower  margin 
ample,  bearing  a  distinct  acute  notch  at  a  point  about  opposite  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  internal  ridge,  distal  portion  of  the  external  margin 
straight,  except  the  extreme  apical  portion  which  is  gently  concave; 
apex  subfalcate,  rounded.  Tragus  subelliptical;  external  margin  with 
a  slight  nodular  shoulder;  internal  margin  bearing  a  subapical  whorl- 
like accessory  flap,  which  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of 
the  tragus;  apex  rather  narrowly  rounded.  Nostrils  ovate,  bordered 
by  a  low  ridge,  superior  margin  slightly  depressed  centrally  and 
bearing  six  distinct  sucker-like  tubercles,'  lateral  margins  flanked  by 
an  erect  subdentiform  flap.  Labial  chin-lappet  transverse,  forming 
broadly  rounded  lobes  laterally,  the  median  portion  of  the  inferior  mar- 
gin broadly  and  evenly  concave,  median  portion  of  the  lappet  strongly 
papillose  and  margined  superiorly  by  a  small  roimded  nonpapillose 
area.  Posterior  chin-lappet  slight,  adpressed,  rounded  and  consisting 
only  of  a  fold  of  skin. 

Limbs. — Forearm  moderately  long,  rather  strongly  bowed  in  the 
proximal  half;  third  digit  rather  short.  Femora,  tibise  and  feet  rather 
slender;  calcaneum  very  long,  half  again  as  long  as  the  tibise. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — ^Membranes  rather  heavy  and  leathery;  trans- 
verse nerves  very  regularly  disposed  in  the  endopatagiimi  and  meso- 
patagium;  propatagium  large,  the  anterior  border  totally  free;  uropa- 
tagium  very  large,  extending  beyond  the  enclosed  portion  of  tail  a 
distance  about  equal  to  the  same.  Fur  of  moderate  length,  soft  and 
silky;  throat  and  chin  with  the  fur  floccose;  endopatagiimi  partially 
and  slightly  furred  above;  upper  lip  and  muzzle  with  the  hair  bristle- 
like in  character. 

Color. ^ — Rufous  phase :  above  mars-brown  suffused  on  the  back  and 

^  This  character  is  subject  to  more  or  less  variation,  as  in  some  specimens  the 
individual  character  of  each  protuberance  is  lost. 
'  From  skins. 
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scapular  region  with  bumt-umber,  a  slight  silvering  of  pale  hairs  scat- 
tered irregularly;  beneath  uniform  fawn  color.  Brown  phase:  above 
sepia,  around  the  head  and  neck  paler  as  there  the  ecru  under  color  is 
very  apparent;  below  pale  Isabella  color,  the  hair  seal-brown  basally. 
Membranes  ranging  from  vandyke-brown  to  almost  pure  black  in  color. 

SkulL — ^Rather  fragile  in  character;  elongate,  zygomata  not  mark- 
edly expanded ;  brain-case  considerably  elevated  above  the  moderately 
depressed  rostrum;  foramen  magnmn  placed  slightly  above  the  basi- 
cranial  axis.  Brain-case  subglobose,  crests  but  slightly 'Inarked;  audi- 
tory bulls  considerably  inflated,  of  medium  size.  Rostrum  rather 
low,  of  moderate  length,  evenly  expanded;  nasal  depression  consid- 
erably excavated  and  visibly  compressed;  palate  subequal  in  width, 
moderately  excavated,  posterior  projection  extending  but  little 
beyond  the  major  portion,  the  cleft  narrowly  rounded;  pterygoids 
rather  strongly  divergent.  Mandible  with  the  ramus  rather  strong, 
ascending  ramus  low  and  comparatively  weak;  condyle  small;  coro- 
noid  process  very  weak  and  not  elevated  above  the  condyle ;  angle  of 
the  mandible  strongly  developed  and  directed  laterally,  forming  a  pro- 
nounced subfalciform  process.  Skulls  of  females  are  considerably 
smaller,  and  have  the  rostral  portion  much  more  bullate  than  in  the 
males,  in  this  respect  approaching  the  race  infUUa,  from  which  they 
can,  however,  be  separated  by  the  slenderer  skull  and  narrow  palate. 

Teeth, — Central  pair  of  upper  incisors  much  larger  than  the  lateral 
pair,  broad,  cutting  edge  bilobate;  lateral  incisors  with  a  single  acute 
posteriorly  placed  cusp;  upper  canines  conoid,  very  slightly  diverging; 
first  upper  premolar  subrenif  orm  in  basal  outline,  the  posterior  portion 
lying  against  the  internal  border  of  the  second  premolar  smaller  than 
the  anterior  portion;  second  upper  premolar  with  a  large  hastate  pos- 
terior cusp,  basal  outline  subpentagonous ;  first  and  second  upper  molars 
subquadrate,  protocone  and  hypocone  developed  as  low  pointed  cusps; 
third  upper  molar  strongly  transverse,  protocone  developed  as  a  jagged 
elevation,  para-hypoconoid  ridge  N-shaped.  Lower  incisors  crowded, 
equal  in  size,  trilobate;  canines  slender;  first  lower  premolar  uni- 
cuspidate,  the  labial  face  considerably  excavated;  second  lower  pre- 
molar very  minute  and  crowded  between  the  first  and  third  and  dis- 
placed toward  the  lingual  face;  third  lower  premolar  unicuspidate, 
slightly  more  acute  than  the  first  premolar;  molars  equal  in  size. 

Measuremerds. — ^Average  of  series  :•  Total  length  [5]  61  mm.  (59-65) ; 

*  Numbers  in  brackets  designate  the  number  of  specimens  examined  for  that 
particular  measurement.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  condition  of  material,  as 
some  alcoholic  specimens  are  shriveled  to  such  an  extent  that  but  few  measure- 
ments can  be  taken.  Figures  in  parentheses  have  their  usual  significance  as 
extremes. 
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length  of  head  and  body  [2]  41.2  (41.5-44);  head  [3]  16.4  (15.8-17); 
ear  [3]  13.6  (12-16) ;  tragus  [3]  4.8  (4.5-5) ;  forearm  [10]  39  (37.5-41.5) ; 
thumb  [3]  6.5  (6-7) ;  third  digit  [3]  60.6  (60-62) ;  tibia  [10]  14.6  (12-16) ; 
calcaneum  [2]  22.7  (22.5-23) ;  foot  [10]  8.8  (8-9.2) ;  tail  [3]  19.3  (18-20). 

Total  length  of  skull  [6]  15.4  nun.  (14.1-16.1);  greatest  zygomatic 
width  [7]  7.7  (7.5-8) ;  interorbital  width  [7]  3.2  (3-3.5) ;  height  at  base 
of  second  premolar  [7]  3.3  (3-3.5) ;  height  of  brain-case  [6]  6.1  (6-6.3) ; 
width  of  palatal  constriction  [7]  1.4  (1.3-1.5);  length  of  palate  [7]  6.5 
(6-7) ;  width  of  palate  including  teeth  [7]  5.7  (5.3-6) ;  greatest  length 
of  mandible  [7]  11.1  (10-11.6). 

-  Remarks. — ^This  species  is  not  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  but  its  three  subspecies  are  all,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  C.  m.  griseOy  quite  closely  related.  From  madeayii  grisea 
the  true  madeayii  may  be  separated  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  shape 
of  the  superior  margin  of  the  nostrils;  from  m.  fuliginosa  the  larger 
size  and  heavier  build  will  distinguish  it;  from  m.  inflata  the  shape  of 
the  rostral  portion  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  the  general  slenderer 
character  of  the  palate  and  zygomata,  ^ill  ser\'e  to  differentiate  it. 

The  most  striking  variation  exhibited  by  this  species  is  the  occur- 
rence of  two  forms,  one  considerably  smaller  than  the  other.  This 
fact  was  first  noticed  by  Miller  {I.  c),  and,  as  he  states,  it  appears  to 
be  independent  of  age  or  sex.  The  series  studied,  while  a  picked  lot 
from  the  series  he  examined,  do  not  give  the  extreme  dimensions  he 
cites,  but  the  two  forms  can  very  readily  be  distinguished.  Another 
very  striking  variation  is  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  is  apparently 
sexual.  The  skulls  of  the  females  examined  are  shorter  and  more  in- 
flated in  the  rostral  portion  than  those  of  the  males.  In  this  respect 
they  approach  the  Porto  Rican  m.  inflaia,  but  the  skull  of  that  form 
appears,  in  both  sexes,  to  be  more  inflated  and  robust  proj>ortionally 
than  the  smaller  females  of  madeayii. 

Specimens  Examined. — Eleven  alcoholic  specimens  and  seven  skins : 

Guanajay,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba.    (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [6.] 

Baracoa,  Santiago,  Cuba.     (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [4.] 

Eight  miles  east  of  Baracoa,  Santiago,  Cuba.    (U.  S.  X.  M.)    [8.] 

GMlonjoterii  maoleayii  fuliginota  (Oray). 

1843.  Chilonycteris  fuliginosa  Gray,  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  London,  1843,  p.  20. 

[Haiti.l 
1855.  Ctiilonycteris]  fuliginosa  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Siiugthiere,  V, 

p.  679.    [Haiti.] 
1872.  Chilonycteris  MacLeaifii  Peters,  Monatsb.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 

Berlin,  1872,  p.  360.    [tart.]      [Cuba;  Jamaica;  Haiti.] 
1878.  Chilonycteris  macleayi  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  449. 

[Part.]    [Cuba;  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  (t^-pe  of  fuliginosa  Gray);  Jamaica 

(type  of  grisea  Gosse).] 

Type  Locality. — Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 
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Distribution, — ^The  island  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo.  No  specimens 
possessing  exact  data  available. 

General  Characters. — Allied  to  the  Cuban  macleayii  but  the  size 
smallest  in  the  genus^  skull  smaller  than  in  madeayii  and  compara- 
tively slender,  and  calcanea  shorter. 

Head. — ^As  in  C  madeayii. 

Limbs. — Except  for  the  generally  smaller  size  of  the  forearm  and 
tibia,  no  difference  is  noted  from  the  same  portions  of  madeayii.  The 
calcaneum  is  distinctly  shorter,  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  exceeding 
the  tibia  in  length. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — As  in  madeayii. 

Color. — ^The  available  alcoholic  specimens  have  been  preserved  for 
quite  a  long  time  and  the  coloration  exhibited  by  them  may  be  some- 
what abnormal.  General  color  above  cinnamon-rufous;  below  seal- 
brown;  volar  membranes  prout's-brown ;  ears  wood-brown.  The 
single  skin  available  is  mummified  and  has  been  in  a  liquid  preserva- 
tive at  some  time;  the  colors  are  as  follows:  above  pale  mars-brown; 
below  isabelline,  becoming  ecru-drab  on  the  throat;  membranes  drab. 

Skull. — Similar  to  C.  madeayii  but  smaller,  the  males  with  the  whole 
form  comparatively  more  robust  than  in  the  same  sex  of  madeayii. 
The  singular  abbreviate  skull  of  the  females  of  madeayii  approaches 
m.  fuliginosa  very  much,  but  the  latter  has  a  slenderer  rostrum  and 
more  compressed  zygomata.  One  specimen  (5072,  A.  N.  S.  P.)  bears 
a  comparatively  high  sagittal  crest. 

Teeth. — ^Essentially  as  in  C.  madeayii  with  the  following  exceptions : 
first  upper  premolar  simpler  in  outline,  more  ovate  than  reniform; 
second  upper  premolar  more  transverse  in  outline  than  pentagonal, 
the  anterior  shoulder  not  as  strongly  developed  as  in  madeayii. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  series:  Total  length  [1]  56.2  mm. ;  length 
of  head  and  body  [3]  40.5  (39.5-41) ;  head  [1]  17.1 ;  ear  [2]  13.6  (13.2-14) ; 
tragus  [2]  4.5;  forearm  [5]  37.7  (35-40);  thumb  [4]  6.2  (6-7);  third 
digit  [5]  62.2  (58.5-68);  tibia  [5]  15.1  (14.5-16);  calcaneum  [2]  15 
(14-16);  foot  [5]  8.3  (8.9);  tail  [5]  18.8  (17-20). 

Total  length  of  skull  [2]  14.1  (14-14.3) ;  greatest  zygomatic  width  [1] 
7.2;  interorbital  width  [3]  3;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  [3]  3; 
height  of  brain-case  [2]  6;  width  of  palatal  constriction  [2]  1.4;  length  of 
palate  [2]  6.1  (6-6.2);  width  of  palate  including  teeth  [3]  5.1  (5-5.2); 
greatest  length  of  mandible  [2]  10.5  (10-11). 

Remarks. — ^This  form  of  madeayii,  while  not  at  all  sharply  defined, 
can  be  recognized  by  the  unusually  small  size,  short  calcaneum  and 
rather  different  skull.  In  a  number  of  characters  which  reach  their 
extremes  in  madeayii  and  m.  inftaia,  m.  fuliginosa  is  intermediate,  as 
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might  be  expected  from  the  distribution  of  these  forms;  but  that  the 
three  types  are  entitled  to  ^recognition  will  generally  be  admitted  on 
examining  representatives  of  the  several  races. 

Specimens  Examined. — Five,  one  skin  and  four  alcoholic  specimens : 

Haiti.    (A.  M.  N.  H.)    [1.] 

SanDommgo.    (A.N.S.P.)    [4.] 

Chilonjoterii  maelMjii  iniUte  n.  rabsp. 

1878.  Chilonyderis  Mac-Leayi  Gundlach  (not  of  Gray),  Anales  Soc.  Espan. 
Hist.  Nat.,  MI,  cuad.  I,  p.  140.    [Bayamon  and  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.] 

Type. — ^Adult  6^;  Cueva  di  Fari,  near  Pueblo  Viejo,  Porto  Rico. 
No.  6,234,  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  March  19,  1900.  Collected  by  Drs.  C.  W. 
Richmond  and  L.  Stejneger. 

Distribution. — Apparently  the  whole  island  of  Porto  Rico,  specimens 
from  a  cave  near  Pueblo  Viejo  and  Mayaguez  having  been  examined. 

General  Characters. — ^This  form  is  distinguished  from  true  madeayii 
by  the  short  and  bullate  rostrum  of  the  skull  and  the  rather  expanded 
zygomata. 

Heady  limbs  and  fur  ver}'  much  as  in  madeayii,  but  the  distal  half  of 
the  ear  is  shorter  and  broader,  the  apex  more  blimt,  and  not  so  falcate, 
the  external  margin  being  straighter. 

Color. — Rufous  phase  :*•  above  rather  dark  cinnamon ;  below  wood- 
brown,  the  fur  basally  mununy-brown.  Bro^n  phase:  above  bistre, 
the  short  hair  on  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  silvery-white,  the  latter 
also  apparent  in  the  general  bistre  tint,  caused  by  scattered  unicolored 
hairs  and  also  bv  the  silverv  median  bands  of  the  darker  hairs:  below 
with  the  hair  basally  bistre,  apically  drab,  becoming  wood-bro^-n  on 
the  chin  and  throat  and  whitish  on  the  abdomen.  Membranes  dull 
blackish.  One  specimen  examined  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  two  phases. 

Skull. — Similar  to  that  of  C.  madeayii,  but  ^ith  the  rostrum  shorter 
and  broader,  the  brain-case  higher  and  the  zygomata  more  expanded. 
The  rostrum  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  brain-case  in  length  and 
the  lateral  margins  are  rather  strongly  and  evenly  arcuate ;  brain-case 
strongly  inflated  and  elevated  above  the  rostrum  a  distance  more  than 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  rostriun  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbits. 
Palate  considerably  broader  than  in  madeayii.  The  skulls  of  females 
of  madeayii  are,  of  course,  ver}-  similar  to  the  males  of  m.  inflata  in 
general  appearance,  hut  they  lack  the  extreme  characters  of  the  rostnun^ 
and  the  high  brain-case  is  peculiar  to  inflata.  The  skull  of  the  female 
of  inflata,  however,  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
madeayii,  though  the  latter  is  somewhat  smaller. 

^^  Type  in  this  phase. 
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Teeth. — Similar  to  madeayii  but  for  the  following  exceptions :  median 
upper  incisors  very  broad  and  very  distinctly  bilobate;  first  upper  pre- 
molar small  and  low,  considerably  crowded;  second  lower  premolar 
shorter  and  broader,  the  basal  outline  more  rounded  and  not  so  oblong 
as  in  madeayii. 

Measurements, — ^Type:  Total  length  63  mm.;  head  and  body  45.5; 
head  17.3;  ear  12.5;  tragus  4.8;  forearm  38.5;  thumb  7;  third  digit 
63.5;  tibia  16.5;  calcaneum  18;  foot  8.5;  tail  18.  Average  of  series: 
Total  length  [3]  64.3  (61.5-68.5) ;  head  and  body  [5]  48.7  (41-52);  head 
[2]  16.9  (16.5-17.3);  ear  [2]  12.2  (12-12.5);  tragus  [2]  4.5  (4.3-4.8) 
forearm  [6]  38.7  (38-40);  thumb  [2]  7;  third  digit  [2]  62.2  (61-63.5) 
tibia  [5]  15.6  (15-16.5);  calcaneum  [2]  19.7  (18-20.5);  foot  [6]  8.4  (8-9) 
taU  [4]  19.6  (17-23). 

Type  skull:  Total  length  15.3  mm.;  interorbital  width  3.5;  height 
at  base  of  second  premolar  3.5;  height  of  brain-case  6.4;  width  of  pala- 
tal constriction  1.5;  length  of  palate  6;  width  of  palate  including  teeth 
5.5 ;  greatest  length  of  mandible  1 1 .  Average  of  series  of  skulls :  Total 
length  [5]  14.8  (14.2-15.3);  greatest  zygomatic  width  [3]  8  (7.9-8); 
interorbital  width  [5]  3.2  (3-3.5) ;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  [5] 
3.3  (3.1-3.5) ;  height  of  brain-case  [5]  6.4  (6.1-7) ;  width  of  palatal  con- 
striction [5]  1.4  (1.3-1.5);  length  of  palate  from  anterior  foramina  [5] 
6.1  (6-6.4) ;  width  of  palate  mcluding  teeth  [5]  5.3  (5.1-5.5) ;  length  of 
mandible  [5]  10.8  (10.6-11.1). 

Remarks. — ^The  foregoing  description  presents  the  differential  char- 
acters of  inflata  so  that  no  general  remarks  are  necessary.  The  phyla 
represented  by  m.  fidiginosa  and  m.  inflata  reaches  its  extreme  type  in 
the  latter  race,  the  most  apparent  diagnostic  character  of  which  is  the 
inflated  rostrum. 

Specimens  Examined. — ^Two  alcoholics  and  four  skins : 

Cueva  di  Fan,  near  Pueblo  Viejo,  Porto  Rico.  (A.  N.  S.  P.  and 
U.S.N.M.)    [5.] 

Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.    (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [1.] 

Chilonjoterii  mAolMyii  grifea  (Qoaae). 

1851.  ChUanyderis  griaea  Gosse,  A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  p.  326, 

PI.  VI,  fig.  1.    p4ioenix  Park,  Jamaica.] 
1861.  CnHwiyctens  quadridens  Tomes,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1861,  p.  65. 

[Oxford  Cave,  Jamaica.] 
1872.  ChtUmycteris  MacLeayi  Peters,  Monatsb.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 

Berlin,  1872,  p.  360.     (Part.)     [Cuba;  Jamaica;  Haiti.] 
1878.  ChxUmydiris  madeayi  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  449,  PI. 

XXIII,  fig.  1.     (Part.)    [Cuba;  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  (type  of  fuliginoaa 

Gray) ;  Jamaica  (type  of  grisea  Gosse).] 
1880.  ChUanyderis  madeayi  Dobson  (not  of  Gray),  Rep.  Brit.  Asso.  Adv. 

Sci.,  1880,  p.  195.    [Environs  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.] 

Type  Locality. — Phcenix  Park,  St.  Ann  Parish,  Jamaica. 
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DisiribiUion. — ^The  island  of  Jamaica,  specimens  having  been 
recorded  from  the  type  locality,  Kingston  and  Oxford  Cave,  while 
Other  individuals  have  been  examined  from  Lucea,  Hanover  Parish, 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  island. 

General  Characters, — Size  quite  large,  largest  of  the  madeayii  group; 
nostrils  with  the  superior  margin  deeply  and  squarely  emarginate  cen- 
trally. 

Head, — Similar  to  C  madeayii  with  the  following  exceptions:  Nos- 
trils with  the  superior  margins  bearing  two  low  quadrate  peg-Uke  pro- 
jections, between  which  is  a  deep  emargination  completely  separating 
them;  process  flanking  the  nostrils  elongate,  sublanceolate  in  char- 
acter. Dobson's  figiu^  (vide  supra)  represents  these  characters  very 
clearly  and  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  type  specimen  presented 
by  Gosse,  as  that  was  the  only  Jamaican  specimen  studied  by  him. 

Limbs, — Similar  in  character  to  C,  madeayii,  but,  of  course,  larger, 
though  the  proportions  are  practically  the  same. 

Membranes  and  Fur, — As  in  madeayiij  but  the  free  margin  of  the 
uropatagium  very  curiously  tucked  and  thickened  by  short  longitudinal 
thickenings,  a  character  well  exhibited  in  Gosse's  original  plate  of  the 
species. 

Color, ^^ — Rufous  phase:  above  femiginous;  below  chestnut,  becom- 
ing pale  on  the  chin;  ears  and  cephalic  processes  vinaceous-cinnamon, 
the  former  becoming  pale  drab  apically;  volar  membranes  munmiy- 
brown.  Brown  phase :  above  bistre,  sprinkled  and  suffused  with  sil- 
very-white as  in  the  brown  phase  of  the  other  races  of  the  madeayii 
group;  beneath  clove-brown;  membranes  as  in  the  rufous  phase. 

SkuU, — Elongate,  somewhat  compressed;  rostrum  slenderer,  com- 
paratively, than  in  any  of  the  other  forms  of  the  madeayii  group; 
brain-case  moderately  inflated. 

Teeth. — As  in  C,  madeayii,  except  for  the  first  lower  premolar  which 
is  broader,  with  the  external  margin  more  rounded  than  in  the  typical 
form. 

Measurements. — Average  of  series:  Total  length  [4]  68.7  (66.5-74); 
head  and  body  [4]  45.4  (44.5-49) ;  head  [2]  18.3  (18.2-18.5);  ear  [4]  15.2 
(14-16.3);  tragus  [4]  5.6  (5-6.5);  forearm  [4]  43.8  (43-44.5);  thumb 
[4]  7.5  (7-8);  third  digit  [4]  73.7  (72.5-75);  tibia  [4]  16.3  (16-17); 
calcaneum  [4]  23  (20-26);  foot  [4]  9.7  (9.5-10);  tail  [4]  23.2  (22-25). 

Total  length  of  skull  [2]  16.9  (16.8-17);  greatest  zygomatic  width 
[2]  8  (8-8.1);  interorbital  space  [2]  3.5;  height  of  second  premolar  [2] 
3.5  (3.5-3.6) ;  height  of  brain-case  [1]  6.3;  width  of  palatal  constriction 

"  From  alcohol. 
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[2]  1.5  (1.5-1.6);  length  of  palate  from  anterior  foramina  [2]  7;  width 
of  palate  including  teeth  [3]  6;  greatest  length  of  mandible  [2]  12 
(11.9-12.1). 

Remarks. — ^The  Jamaican  form  of  the  macleayii  group  is  so  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  associated  races  that  no  general  summary  is  ncccs- 
sar\\ 

Specimens  Examined, — Four  alcoholic  specimens:  lAicea,  Jamaica. 
(A.  M.  X.  H.) 

Chilonyoteris  persoiLaU  Wagner. 

1843.  ChUonycteris  personata  Wagner,  Arcliiv  fur  Naturgeschichte,  IX,  bd.  I, 

p.  367.    [Matto  Grosso.] 
1850.  Chilanycteris  personata  Wagnor,  Abhandlungen  Mathcm.-Physik.  CI. 

Akad.  Wissenschaften,  Miinohcn,  V,  p.  185.    [St.  Vincent.  Matto  Grosso.] 

1854.  ChUonycteris  personata  Biirmeister,  Tliiere  Brasiliens,  I,  p.  76.     [St. 
Vincent,  Matto  Grosso.] 

1855.  C}i[ilonycteH8\  personata  Wagner,  Siippl.  Schreber's  Saugthiere,  V, 
p.  680.    [Matto  Grosso.] 

1872.    Chilonycteris  personata  Peters,  Monatsber.   K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wis- 
sensch.,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  360      [Brazil;  Venezuela;  Guatemala.] 

1878.  Chilonycteris  persona'a  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  451. 
[Guatemala;  Venezuela;  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.] 

1879.  Chilanycteris  personata   Alston,  Biol.   Cent.-Amer.,   Mamm.,   p.   35. 
[Guatemala;  Venezuela;  Brazil.] 

Type  Locality. — Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  As  Wagner  afterward  par- 
ticularly mentioned  St.  Vincent,  Matto  Grosso,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
it  was  the  exact  locality  from  which  the  type  was  obtained. 

DistribiUion, — ^This  species  has  a  very  extensive  distribution,  but  a.< 
specimens  appear  to  be  extremely  rare  and  none  are  now  at  hand,  the 
records  mentioned  above  constitute  the  only  information.  It  will  be 
seen  to  range  from  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  to  Guatemala,  and  eastward 
to  Venezuela. 

Description. — As  no  specimens  have  been  examined  in  this  connec- 
tion, VVagner's  description  and  notes  in  the  Miinchen  Ahhandlungeii 
(vide  supra)  are  here  given : 

"Die  Beschaflfenheit  der  Ohren,  der  Klappe,  der  Xase,  des  Lippen- 
besatzes  imd  der  Schneidezahne  ist  ganz  dieselbe  wie  bei  Ch.  gymno- 
notus.^^  Die  Sporen  sind  cbenfalls,  aber  nur  sehr  wenig,  an  den  unteni 
Theil  des  Schienbeins  geheftet,  und  auch  die  Fliigel  setzen  sich  etwas 
tiefer  an.  Der  Hauptunterschied  liegt  in  der  Behaarung,  indem  der 
Riicken  bei  dieser  Art  eben  so  behaart  ist  als  der  librige  Korper.  Die 
Farbe  des  Pelzes  kann  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  angegeben  werden,  da  das 
einzige  Exemplar  in  Brauntwein  aufbewahrt  ist.  Sie  scheint  ol>en 
schwarz  oder  dunkelbraun  zu  seyn,  imten  lichtbraun,  indem  hier  dio 
Haarspitzen  weit  heller  sind.     Mit  Ch.  rubiginosa  kann  der  verschietl- 

^'  This  is  Dermonolus  fulvu*, 
13 
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enen  Farbung  und  der  geringeren  Grosse  wegen  keine  Verwechdung 
vor  sich  gehen. 

Korper 2"    V"  Schwanz 0"  7*'" 

Hohe 1       8i  FreierTheildesselben..    0  3 

Kopf 0      7  Schenkelflughaut 1  1 

Ohrlange 0      6  Vorderarm 1  8 

Ohrbreite 0       4  Schienbein 0  1\ 

Sporen 0     10  Flugweiteohngefahr....  10  6 

"Das  beschriebene  Exemplar,  ein  Mannchen,  riihrt  von  St.  Vincente 
in  der  Provinz  Mate  grosso  her.  Steht  mit  Ch.  McuyLeayii  in  naher 
Verwandtschaft;  wenn  jedoch,  wie  es  alien  Anschein  hat,  GundloMs 
Lobostoma  quadridens  mit  der  Gray^schen  Art  identisch  ist,  so  ist  von 
ihren  die  unserige  schon  deshalb  spezifisch  verschieden,  weil  zwar  die 
untere  HaJfte  des  Vorderrandes  des  Ohrs  ebenfalls  erwcitert  ist  (was 
mit  zu  den  generischen  Kennzeichen  zu  gehoren  scheint),  aber  die  Er- 
weiterung  bildet  nicht  4  Zahnchen,  sondem  ist  wie  bei  voriger  Art 
ganzrandig."  ^ 

Chilonjoterii  parnellii  (Gray). 

1843.  Phyllodia  Pamdlii  Gray,  Proc.  Zo<iL  Soc.  London,  1843,  p.  50. 
[Jamaica.] 

1856.  CHilonycteria]  Parnellii  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Sattgthiere    V, 
p.  680.    [Jamaica.] 
I    1861.  Chtlonyderia  oahumi  Tomes,  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  London,  1861,  p.  66, 
PL  XIII.    [Sportsman's  Cave,  Jamaica  J 

1865.  Chilonycteris  sp.  Osbom,  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  London,  1865,  p.  68.  [Sports- 
man's Hall  Cave;  Oxford  Cave,  Manchester,  Januuca.] 

1865.  Chilonycteris  oahumi  Sclater,  Proc.  Zodl.  Soc.  London  1865,  p.  68, 
footnote. 

1866.  Phyllodia  Parnellii  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 
Berlin,  1866,  p.  678.    [No  locality.] 

1872.  Chilonycteris  Parnellii  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wis- 
sensch.,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  360.     (Part.)     [Cuba;  Jamaica.] 

1878.  Chilonycteris  parnellii  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit  Mus.,  p.  452. 
[Jamaica.] 

1902.  Chilonycteris  parneUii  Miller,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhUa.,  1902,  p.  401. 

Type  Locality, — Jamaica. 

Distribution, — Apparently  restricted  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the 
only  definite  records  being  from  the  Sportsman's  Hall  and  Oxford  Cave, 
while  a  series  of  specimens  examined  in  this  connection  are  from  Lucea, 
Hanover  Parish.  Osbnm  (/.c.)  has  given  us  an  interesting  accoimt  of 
the  species  in  captivity. 

General  Characters, — Size  rather  large;  ears  large,  subacute;  the  in- 
ternal margin  arcuate,  the  external  margin  with  a  distinct  submedian 
shoulder;  tragus  rounded  with  a  distinct  accessory  lobe;  nostrils  supe- 
riorly margined  by  a  slight  cutaneous  ridge;  nose  bearing  a  distinct 
high  fleshy  protuberance. 
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Head, — ^Rather  elongate,  depressed;  rostrum  rather  broad.  Ears 
large,  rather  broad,  the  lower  flap  broad  and  extending  forward  almost 
to  the  comer  of  the  mouth;  internal  margin  evenly  arcuate,  attached 
to  the  head  above  the  posterior  comer  of  the  small  eye,  internal  lidge 
distinct,  the  inferior  lobe  truncate;  external  margin  of  the  ear  basally 
arcuate,  a  distinct  though  slight  subiiiedian  shoulder,  distal  half  faintly 
arcuate  with  a  subapical  concavity  which  throws  into  relief  the  rather 
blunt  though  slightly  recurved  apex.  Tragus  rather  short,  the  apex 
blunt  and  rounded,  the  external  margin  with  a  slight  submedian 
shoulder;  accessory  lobe  distinct  and  represented  by  a  curved  fold  on 
the  internal  side  parallel  with,  but  distinct  from,  the  main  portion  of 
the  tragus.  Nostrils  somewhat  inflated,  and  each  surmoimted  and  in- 
ternally bordered  by  a  low  arcuate  row  of  obscure  tubercles.  Lateral 
portions  of  the  muzzle  thickened  and  forming  a  moderately  elevated 
ridge  which  gradually  passes  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the  upper  lip. 
Rostrum  smroimded  by  a  high  rounded  excrescence."  Labial  chin- 
lappet  rather  narrow,  strongly  transverse,  the  median  portion  strongly 
papillose,  the  superior  margin  around  the  semicircular  chin-pad  bear- 
ing the  largest  papillse;  inferior  margin  very  faintly  concave.  Pos- 
terior chin-lappet  a  simple  flap  almost  equal  to  the  labial  lappet  in 
width,  depressed. 

Liiribs, — Forearm  of  moderate  length,  slightly  curved  in  the  proxi- 
mal portion;  thumb  rather  heavy.  Tibia  rather  heavy  and  stout  (for 
the  genus) ;  foot  slender,  the  toes  strongly  compressed ;  calcaneum  not 
quite  half  as  long  again  as  the  tibia. 

Membranes  and  Fur, — ^Membranes  rather  thin  but  strong,  the  endo- 
patagium  and  mesopatagium  with  the  nerve  rami  longitudinal;  uro- 
patagium  moderately  large  and  with  a  great  number  of  transverse  lines 
of  hair;  propatagium  deep  proximally,  margin  entirely  free.  Fur 
rather  thick  and  rather  woolly  in  character  on  the  lower  surface,  the 
throat  sparsely  haired,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cndopatagium  with  a 
considerable  proximal  area  furred.  Hair  on  the  chin-lappets  and 
muzzle  rather  setiform;  ears  with  an  irregular  covering  of  white  floccu- 
lose  hairs. 

ColcT, — ^This  species  appears  to  possess  two  color  phases,  which  are 
not  quite  so  clearly  defined  as  in  some  of  the  other  forms  of  the  genus. 
Brown  phase  :**  above  between  clove-  and  vandyke-brown ;  below  clove- 

''  This  curious  outgrowth  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  possibly  analogous 
to  the  nose-leaf  of  the  Phyllostomatine  bats,  but  this  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and 
probably  it  should  be  considered  as  representing  a  structure  similar  to  that  found 
1  n  some  Vespertilionine  bats  such  as  ArUrozous  and  Corynorhinus. 

^^  From  alcohol. 
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brown,  the  hair  with  a  silvery  or  w^hitish  suffusion;  membranes  and 
muzzle  mars-brown,  the  latter  portion  rather  pale  and  tending  toward 
cinnamon.  Rufous  phase:  above  dark  mars-brown,  the  hair  pale 
at  base;  below  with  the  hair  between  vandyke-brown  and  sepia  basally, 
the  apical  portion  light  and  rather  silvery  in  character;  membranes  a 
little  paler  than  in  the  brown  form. 

SkvU. — ^Robust  and  strongly  built.  Brain-case  moderately  ele- 
vated above  the  rostrum,  somewhat  depressed  longitudinally,  but 
rather  evenly  arched  transversely;  auditory  bullae  rather  prominent; 
zygomata  little  curved,  simple,  greatest  width  posterior.  Rostrum 
rather  high,  appearing  somewhat  compressed  when  viewed  from  the 
anterior  aspect,  merging  into  the  brain-case  with  a  very  slight  angle ; 
nasal  depression  slight,  shallow;  palate  rather  deeply  excavated,  pos- 
terior extension  short  and  with  the  cleft  acute-angulate.  Mandible 
rather  slender,  symphysis  and  anterior  portion  heavy;  ascending 
ramus  low;  angle  bluntly  and  slightly  recurved. 

Teeth. — Median  upper  incisors  quadrate  in  outline,  very  obscurely 
bilobate;  lateral  upper  incisor  circular  in  basal  outline  and  touching 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  incisor,  cusp  very  low;  upper  canine  conoid, 
very  slightly  recurved;  first  upper  premolar  reniform  in  basal  outline, 
cusp  rather  low;  second  upper  premolar  trigonal  in  basal  outline,  cxisp 
moderately  high,  caniniform,  internal  cingulum  rather  strongly  marked ; 
first  and  second  upper  molars  with  the  proto-hypoconoid  ridge  well 
marked,  the  hypocone  considerably  the  lower.  Lower  median  incisors 
distinctly  trilobate,  laterals  bilobate  or  obscurely  trilobate,  all  short 
and  rather  crowded;  lower  canines  somewhat  divergent  and  slightly 
reciu^ed;  first  lower  premolar  rather  oblong  in  basal  outline,  cusp 
rather  acute;  second  lower  premolar  small,  circular  and  crowded  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  premolar  and  forced  to  the  internal  side  of 
the  toothrow,  which  when  viewed  from  the  labial  aspect  exhibits  little 
or  no  space  between  the  first  and  third  premolar;  third  lower  premolar 
compressed,  elongate  when  \dewed  from  above,  the  cusp  erect  and  some- 
what recurved  with  a  slight  anterior  accessory  cusp;  lower  molars 
similar  in  character  to  one  another,  the  first  the  largest  in  the  series, 
the  posterior  molar  with  the  entoconid  very  low  when  compared  \\  ith 
that  cusp  of  the  other  teeth. 

Measurements. — Average  of  series  of  eight  alcoholic  specimens: 
Total  length  76  (73.5-81)  mm. ;  length  of  head  and  body  56.7  (53-60.5) ; 
length  of  head  23.5  (22-25);  length  of  ear  20.6  (19.5-21.5);  length  of 
tragus  5.3  (4.5-6) ;  length  of  forearm  53.5  (52-54) ;  length  of  thumb  8.2 
(7.5-8.5) ;  length  of  third  digit  85.8  (84-87) ;  length  of  tibia  19  (18-19.5) ; 
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length  of  calcaneum  23  (21-24) ;  length  of  foot  12.7  (12-13.4);  length 
oftaU20.9(17''25). 

Average  of  three  skulls:  Total  length  20.6  (20.2-21);  greatest  zygo- 
matic width  11.1  (11-11.5);  interorbital  width  4  (4-4.1);  height  at 
base  of  second  premolar  4.9  (4.8-5) ;  height  of  brain-case  7.6  (7.2-8) ; 
breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  10;  width  of  palatal 
constriction  1.4  (1.4-1.5);  length  of  palate  from  anterior  foramina  8.6 
(8.3-9);  width  of  palate  including  teeth  7.1  (7.1-7.2);  greatest  length 
of  mandible  15.5  (15.2-16.) 

Remarks, — This  species  is  not  liable  to  be  confused  with  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  genus  except  its  owti  subspecies.  From  both  of  these 
it  may  be  separated  by  the  crowded  second  premolar,  the  high  rostral 
portion  of  the  skull  and  the  rather  slender  foot. 

Specimens  Examined, — Eight  alcoholic  specimens:  Lucea,  Jamaica. 
(A.  M.  N.  H.) 

ddlonjoterii  pamellii  boothi  (Gundlach). 

1861.  Chilanycteria  Boothi  Gundlach,  Monatsber.  K..  Preuss.  Akad.  Wi§- 
sensch.,  Berlin,  1861,  p.  154.    ["In  Fundador,  auch  in  Guinea."] 

1872.  CkUonycteris  Pamellii  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wis- 
sensch.,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  360.     (Part.)     [Cuba;  Jamaica.] 

1873.  ChiLonycteris  Boothi  Gundlach,  Anales  Soc.  Espan.  Hist.  Nat.,  I, 
cuad.  3,  p.  245.    [Cuba.] 

1902.  ChiUmycteris  boothi  Miller,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Scr.  Phila.,  1902,  p.  401. 
1904.  ChiUmycteris  boothi  Miller,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVII,  p.  341. 
[Baracoa,  Santiago,  Cuba.] 

Type  Locality. — Fundador,  Matanzas  Province,  Cuba.  Gundlach 
states  that  the  species  was  also  found  at  Guines,  but  Fundador  was 
fixed  as  the  type  locality  by  Miller  and  Rehn.** 

Distribution. — ^The  species  has  been  recorded  from  Guines,  Havana 
Province;  Fundador,  Matanzas  Province,  and  Baracoa,  Santiago 
Province.  From  these  records  it  would  appear  that  the  species  is 
rather  generally  distributed  through  the  island.  Gundlach,  in  speaking 
of  the  species,  says :  Observed  and  not  rare  in  various  caves  of  the 
departments,  also  gathering  at  night  in  houses  in  the  coimtry. 

General  Characters, — Similar  to  C,  parnelliiy  but  differing  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  lower  premolars,  the  more  depressed  rostrum  and  the 
more  robust  form.  It  is  also  very  closely  related  to  C  p.  portoricensis, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  its  larger  size,  slenderer 
rostrum  and  rather  depressed  brain-case. 

Head, — Similar  to  C,  pamellii,  but  with  the  ear  slenderer,  longer  and 
with  the  apical  portion  decidedly  falcate. 

lAmbs, — ^Much  as  in  C.  pamellii,  except  that  the  foot  appears  to  be 


»» Ptoc,  Boston  Soc,  Nat,  Hist.,  XXXT,  p.  125. 
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rather  stouter  and  heavier.  As  the  comparable  material  of  C.  p.  boothi 
18  very  limited,  this  may  prove  to  be  incorrect  when  a  Jarger  series  is 
examined  and  compared. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — ^As  in  C.  pamellii. 

Color. — ^As  far  as  published  references  and  available  material  goes, 
no  rufous  phase  is  Imown  in  this  race.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
limited  material  available,  and  further  work  will  probably  show  the 
rufous  t3rpe  is  also  present  in  the  Cuban  form.  Hair  of  the  upper 
surface  silvery-gray  at  the  base,  apically  dark  walnut-brown,  rather 
pale  on  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck,  where  the  under  color  shows 
through  and  considerably  weakens  the  brown  tint;  below  with  the 
hair  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  bistre  at  the  base,  the  tips  of  the  hair  on 
these  parts  and  all  the  hair  on  the  throat  and  chin  ecru-drab,  this 
color  appearing  stronger  on  the  throat  than  on  the  other  parts;  mem- 
branes seal-brown. 

SkuU. — Similar  to  C.  pameUii,  but  slightly  larger,  the  rostrum 
dightly  slenderer  and  lower,  while  the  nasal  impression  is  not  as 
marked  as  C.  pameUii. 

Teeth. — ^Essentially  as  in  C  pameUii,  except  that  the  second  lower 
premolar  is  not  as  crowded,  having  a  place  in  the  toothrow  (i.e.,  placed 
so  that  it  is  distinctly  visible  from  either  the  labial  or  lingual  aspect 
of  the  tooth  series),  though  still  somewhat  displaced  toward  the  lingual 
side. 

Meaeurements. — ^Average  of  a  series  of  four  specimens:  Total  length 
81.2  (76-88) ;  length  of  head  and  body  64.4  (60.5-68) ;  length  of  head** 
24.8  (24.2-25.5);  length  of  ear**  22  (21.5-22.5);  length  of  tragus"  5.6 
(5.3-6);  length  of  forearm  52  (51-53.5);  length  of  thumb  8.7  (8-9.1); 
length  of  third  digit  86.7  (85-90);  length  of  tibia  19.5  (19-20);  length 
of  calcaneum  21.8  (21-23);  length  of  foot  11.6  (11-12.5);  length  of 
tail"  21  (19.5-22.5). 

Average  of  two  skulls:  Total  length  21  (20.8-21.2);  greatest  zygo- 
matic width  11.2  (11.2-11.3);  interorbital  width  4.2;  height  at  base 
of  second  premolar  4.8;  height  of  brain-case  7.4  (7.3-7.5);  breadth  of 
brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  10;  width  of  palatal  constriction 
1.4  (1.3-1.6);  length  of  palate  from  anterior  foramina  8.7  (8.6-8.8); 
width  of  palate  including  teeth  7.2  (7.2-7.3) ;  greatest  length  of  man- 
dible 15.7  (15.5-16). 

Remarks. — ^The  differential  characters  of  this  form  have  already  been 
given  under  the  key  of  the  species  and  general  characters  of  the  race. 

*•  From  two  specimens. 
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Specimens  Examined. — ^Four  specimens,  two  skins,  two  alcoholic 
individuals:  Baracoa,  Santiago,  Cuba.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

ChiloBjoterii  pameUii  portorioeniis  (Miller). 

1002.  ChUanycteris  portoriceruis  Miller,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sd.  Phila.,  1902, 
p.  400.    [Cave  near  Pueblo  Viejo,  Porto  Rico.] 

Type  Locality. — Cueva  di  Fan,  near  Pueblo  Viejo,|Bayamon[^district, 
Porto  Rico. 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality,  but  probably 
found  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  island. 

General  Characters. — Similar  to  C.  p.  boothi,  but  the  size  is  less, 
while  the  skull  is  somewhat  inflated. 

Head. — ^Essentially  as  in  C  p.  boothi,  except  that  the  ears  appear  to 
be  slightly  smaller  with  the  apical  portion  blimter  and  less  falcate. 

Limbs. — Except  for  the  slight  difference  in  proportions,  essentially 
as  in  C  p.  boothi. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — As  in  C  p.  boothi. 

Color. — ^Above  dark  brown,  between  Ridgway^s  mars-brown  and 
bistre,  pale  on  the  nape  where  the  ecru-drab  under  portion  of  the  hair 
is  very  evident;  below  dark  gray,  the  base  of  the  hair  on  the  abdomen 
and  chest  seal-brown,  on  the  throat  and  chin  pale  isabella  color;  mem- 
branes blackish-brown.  The  remarks  made  imder  C.  p.  boothi  concern- 
ing color  phases  also  apply  to  this  form.  One  specimen  shows  a  slight 
approach  toward  the  rufous  form. 

SkvU. — Similar  to  that  of  C.  p.  boothi,  except  that  the  brain-case  is 
more  arched  transversely  and  the  rostrum  is  distinctly  broader  and 
heavier.  This  character  is  interesting,  as  it  is  paralleled  by  a  similar 
development  in  the  Porto  Rican  form  of  the  madeayii  group. 

Teeth. — ^Essentially  as  in  C.  p.  boothi. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  series:  Total  length  [5]  77.3  (74-79); 
length  of  head  and  body  [5]  57.8  (54-66) ;  length  of  head  [4]  23  (21.5- 
24.3) ;  length  of  ear  [4]  20.5  (19.7-22) ;  length  of  tragus  [4]  5.3  (5-5.7) 
length  of  forearm  [5]  50.7  (49.6-51.5);  length  of  thumb  [5]  8.2  (8-8.5) 
length  of  third  digit  [5]  81  (79-82);  length  of  tibia  [5]  18.4  (18-19) 
length  of  calcaneum  [4]  22.9  (19-25) ;  length  of  foot  [5]  11.8  (10.5-12.5) 
length  of  tail  [4]  21  (19.5-23). 

Dimensions  of  one  skull:  Total  length  20.5;  greatest  zygomatic 
width  11.1;  interorbital  space  4;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar 
4.8;  height  of  brain-case  7.5;  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of 
zygomata  9.8;  width  of  palatal  constriction  1.4;  length  of  palate  from 
anterior  foramina  8.7;  width  of  palate  including  teeth  7.5;  greatest 
length  of  mandible  15.6 
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Remarks. — This  race  needs  special  comparison  with  only  one  forni, 
C.  parnellii  boothi.  From  it  porioricensis  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
rather  smaller  size  and  the  form  of  the  skull.  The  ears  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  good  a  diagnostic  character  as  those  given  here,  but  still  there  is 
a  slight  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  same.  From  C.  parnellii  the 
same  characters  that  distinguish  C  p.  boothi  can  be  applied  to  this 
subspecies. 

Specimens  Examined, — Five,  one  skin,  four  alcoholic  specimens: 
Gueva  di  Fari,  near  Pueblo  Viejo,  Porto  Rico.     (U.  S.  X.  M.) 

Chilonyoterii  mbiginosa  Wagner. 

1843.  ChiUmycleris  rubiginosa  Wagner,  Archiv  f  ur  Naturgeschichte,  IX,  bd. 

I,  p.  367.     [Cai^ara,  Brazil.] 
1850.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Wagner,  Abhandlungcn  Mathem.-Physik.  CI. 

Akad.  Wissenschaften.  MQnchen,  V,  p.  181,  taf.  Ill,  figs.  2-6.    (Cai^ara, 

Brazil.] 

1854.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Burmeister,  Tliiere  Brasiliens,  I,  p.  75.    [Cai- 
^ara,  Brazil.] 

1855.  Ch[ilo7iycteri8]  rubiginosa  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Siiugtliiere,  V, 
p.  679.     [Matto  Grosso.] 

1872.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Peters,  Monatsberichte  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wis- 
sensch.,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  360.     [Brazil;  Guatemala;  Costa  Rica.] 

1878.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  452, 
PI.  XXIII,  fig.  3. 

1879.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer^  Mamm.,  p.  35. 
(Part.)  [IVIirador.  Mexico;  Duefias,  Ciudad  Vieja,  Guatemala;  Costa 
Rica;  Colombia;  Brazil.] 

1892.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Tliomas,  Journal  Trinidad  Field  Naturalists' 

Club,  I.  p.  162.     [Port  of  Spain  Trinidad.] 
1902.  Chilonycteris  rubiginosa  Miller    Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1902, 

p.  402.     [Chontales,  Nicaragua;  Trinidad.] 

Type  Jjocality. — Caigara,  upper  Amazon,  Brazil. 

Distributio7i. — Upper  Amazon  region  of  Brazil,  north  to  Guatemala, 
east  at  least  to  Trinidad.  The  specimens  from  the  latter  island  may, 
when  further  material  has  been  examined,  prove  to  be  a  distinct  race. 
This  form  no  doubt  intergrades  with  C.  r.  ynexicana,  as  specimens  of 
the  latter  race  from  southern  Mexico  approach  true  rubiginosa  in  pro- 
portions. The  specimen  from  Guatemala  measured  by  Dobson  (/.  c.) 
was  without  doubt  true  rubiginosa. 

General  Characters. — Size  large  (largest  in  the  genus) ;  ears  with  the 
internal  margin  entire;  tragus  apically  produced  and  with  a  slight 
accessory  lobe ;  nose  with  a  low  rounded  tubercle. 

Head. — Moderately  long,  depressed;  crown  motlerately  elevated 
above  rostrum.  Eai*s  erect,  apically  acute;  internal  margin  evenly 
arcuate,  the  inferior  lobe  rectangulate ;  external  margin  slightly  con- 
cave in  its  upper  half,  median  notch  rectangulate,  rather  small,  the 
angle  of  the  inferior  shoulder  rounded,  lower  portion  of  the  external 
margin  evenly  rounded  and  earned  forward  to  near  the  angle  of  the 
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mouth,  at  which  point  it  rather  abruptly  and  squarely  terminates. 
Tragus  sublaneeolate ;  apex  acutely  produced;  external  margin  evenly 
rounded,  with  a  slight  emargination  and  thickening  of  the  proximal 
portion ;  internal  margin  thickened  and  bearing  a  slight  accessor}'^  lobe, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  subarcuate  longitudinal  thickening  of  the 
internal  margin.  Nose,  a  distance  back  from  the  nostrils,  with  a  rather 
low,  roimded,  subtransverse  excrescence,  anterior  from  which  extend 
three  impressed  lines,  the  lateral  ones  strong,  extending  down  to  and 
flanking  the  nostrils,  median  one  fainter  and  dividing  the  nostrils. 
Xastrils  subovate,  each  crowned  by  a  very  low  transverse  fleshy  ridge, 
each  bearing  several  very  poorly  defined  flat  disk-like  structures; 
median  line  between  the  nostrils  flanked  by  a  row  of  several  indistinct 
nodular  processes.  Labial  chin-lappet  strongly  transverse,  arcuate; 
lateral  portions  without  papilla?;  median  portion  strongly  and  very 
distinctly  papillose,  and  margined  superiorly  by  a  semicircular  imim- 
})ressed  area.  Posterior  chin-lappet  a  simple  adpressed  fold  half  the 
width  of  the  labial  chin-lappet. 

Lirnbs. — Forearm  moderately  long,  slightly  and  evenly  bowed ;  third 
digit  of  medium  length.  Forearm,  tibiae  and  feet  rather  robust,  the 
toes  occupjdng  about  lialf  the  length  of  the  foot;  calcaneum  rather 
short,  exceeding  the  tibire  by  a  fifth  the  length  of  the  latter. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — Membranes  leather}%  but  not  heavy;  veins 
of  the  endopatagium  and  mesopatagium  regularly  longitudinal,  those 
of  uropatagium  irregularly  radiating  from  the  point  of  exit  of  the  tail ; 
uropatagium  large;  propatagium  deep,  free  its  entire  length.  Fur 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  body,  and  extending  a  moderate  dis- 
tance on  the  endopatagium,  both  above  and  below;  hair  around  the 
muzzle  rather  setiform  in  character. 

Color}'' — ^Above  mars-brown,  with  a  slight  hoary  frosting  posteriorly; 
1k?1ow  prout's-browTi  posteriorly  suffused  with  pale  ochraceous.  Mem- 
branes sepia.  The  red  phase  is  also  present  in  this  species,  as  both 
Wagner  and  Dobson  mention  it. 

Wagner  possessed  two  specimens,  one  in  each  phase.  He  describes 
the  red  phase  as  follows:  The  color  of  the  upper  and  the  under  side 
is  a  uniform  rusty  cinnamon-red,  that  of  the  upper  side  of  the  body  by 
the  nape  and  the  breast  brighter,  on  the  belly  lighter  with  scat- 
tered spots  of  light  broAHi.  On  the  upper  side  the  hair  is  unicolor  for 
its  entire  length ;  on  the  belly  the  greater  under  part  is  dark  \viih.  lighter 
tips.  The  flying  membranes  are  brownish,  the  nails  of  the  hind  foot 
soiled  hom-bro^n.    The  second  example  is  a  dark  color. 

*"  From  one  Nicaragua  skin. 
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SkitU. — ^Rather  strongly  built;  moderately  elongate,  zygomata  but 
little  expanded;  brain-case  moderately  elevated  above  the  short  and 
broad  rostrum.  Brain-case  subglobosc,  somewhat  depressed,  crests 
faint.  Rostrum  of  medium  height,  comparatively  short  and  distinctly 
expanded,  considerably  less  than  the  brain-case  in  length;  nasal  de- 
pression distinctly  though  shallowly  excavated;  palate  subequal  in 
width,  moderately  excavated,  posterior  projection  extending  but  little 
beyond  the  major  portion,  the  cleft  narrowly  rounded;  pterygoids 
considerably  divergent.  Mandible  with  the  ascending  rami  low  and 
quite  weak,  the  angle  lieing  considerably  elevated  and  moderately 
produced  laterally. 

Teeth. — ^Median  upper  incisors  moderately  large,  shallowly  bilobate. 
the  external  lobe  considerably  smaller  than  the  internal;  external 
upper  incisors  over  half  the  size  of  the  median  pair  in  basal  outline, 
the  cusp  very  low  and  weak,  no  space  present  between  the  incisors  and 
canines;  upper  canines  very  slightly  divergent  and  moderately  re- 
curved; first  upper  premolar  reniform  in  basal  outline,  the  greatest 
length  of  the  tooth  oblique,  cusp  low  and  simple ;  second  upper  pre- 
molar crudely  triangular  in  basal  outline,  the  apex  anterior,  cusp 
caninif  orm ;  first  and  second  upper  molars  with  the  protocone  and  hypo- 
cone  distinct  and  acute.  Lower  median  incisors  trilobate;  lower 
lateral  incisors  bilobate,  not  half  the  size  of  the  median  pair  and 
crowded  between  them  and  the  canines;  lower  canines  considerably 
divergent,  slightly  recurved;  first  lower  premolar  subquadrate  in  basal 
outline,  cusp  moderately  elevated,  compressed;  second  lower  pre- 
molar low,  circular  and  strongly  crowded  between  the  first  and  third 
premolar;  third  lower  premolar  oblong  in  basal  outline,  the  single 
cusp  acute;  third  lower  molar  smaller  than  the  two  preceding  teeth 
and  the  entoconid  and  hypoconid  somewhat  weaker  when  compared 
with  the  para-proto-mctaconid  group. 

Measurements, — ^Averages  of  series:  Length  of  head  and  body  [3] 
67.5  nun.  (62.5-72) ;  total  length  [4]  89  (80-95) ;  length  of  head  [3]  25.3 
(24-26.1) ;  ear  [3]  21.5  (21-22) ;  tragus  [3]  5.7  (5.5-6) ;  forearm  [4]  60.6 
(59-63);  thumb  [3]  10.7  (10.3-11.5);  third  digit  [3]  96.6  (92-101); 
tibia  [4]  22.1  (22-22.5);  foot  [3]  14.5  (14-15);  tail  [3]  24.9  (23-26). 

Total  length  of  skull  [averages  from  two  skulls]  22.7  mm.  (22.5-23) ; 
greatest  zygomatic  width  12.9  (12.5-13.3) ;  breadth  of  brain-case  above 
roots  of  zygomata  11.2  (11-11.5);  interorbital  width  5;  height  at  base 
of  second  premolar  5.4  (5.3-5.5);  height  of  brain-case  8.5;  width  of 
palatal  constriction  1.8  (1.7-2);  length  of  palate  from  anterior  fora- 
mina 9.7  (9.6-9.8);  width  of  palate  including  teeth  8;  greatest  length 
of  mandible  17.8. 
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Remarks. — ^This  species  is  unlikely  to  be  confused  with  any  form  of 
the  genus  except  the  race  mexicana,  which  can  readily  be  separated  by 
the  size  and  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  in  the  brown  phase.  From 
the  booihi  group  it  can  readily  be  separated  by  the  characters  given 
in  the  key  of  species. 

Specimens  Examined. — Four,  one  skin  and  three  alcoholic  individ- 
uals: 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.    (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [2.] 

Costa  Rica.    (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [1.] 

Chontales,  Nicaragua.    (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [1.] 

Chilonyeterif  rabiginoia  mezioaiiA  (Miller). 

1879.  Chilonijfdena  rubiginoaa  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Mamm.,  p.  35. 

(Part.)    [Mirador,  Mexico;  Duefias,  Gudad  Vieja,  Guatemala;  Costa  Rica; 

Colombia;  Brazil.] 
1804.  Chilanycteria  rubigiruwus  J.  A.  Allen.  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI, 

6247.     (Not  of  Wagner.)    [South  shore  of  Lake  diapala.  Michoacan, 
exico.1 
1002.  Chuanyctena  mexicana  Miller,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1002,  p. 
401.    [San  Bias,  Tepio;  Hacienda  Magdalena,  near  city  of  Colima,  Co- 
lima;    Chacala,   Duranffo;  Ameca,   Bolafios,    Jalisco:    near   Ometepec, 
CKierrero;  Morelos;  HuUtepeo,  Oaxaca;  Mexico.] 

Type  Locality. — San  Bias,  Tepic,  Mexico. 

Distribuiion. — Specimens  have  been  examined  from  locaUties  reach- 
ing from  Tehuantepec  and  Huiltepec,  Oaxaca  to  CJhacala,  Durango, 
while  individuals  from  Mirador,  Vera  Cruz,  are  perfectly  t3^ical.  To 
the  south,  no  doubt,  this  form  grades  into  true  rvbiginosa,  as  the  speci- 
mens from  southern  Mexico  average  larger  than  those  from  around  the 
type  locality. 

Miller  says  of  this  form:  "At  San  Bias  Chilonycteris  mexicana  was 
very  common  in  a  small  narrow  cave  which  extended  like  a  deep 
crevice  into  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  the  hillside  facing  the  town." 

General  Characters. — Similar  to  C.  rubiginosa  but  smaller,  and  the 
brown  phase  of  coloration  lighter. 

Limbs. — ^As  in  rubiginosa,  but  for  the  smaller  size. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — ^As  in  rubiginosa. 
^ Color, — ^Brown  phase:  above  prout's-brown,  rather  pale  on  the  nape; 
below  with  the  hair  seal-brown  basally  with  broccoli-brown  tips,  the 
color  weak  on  the  throat  due  to  the  thinner  character  of  the  pelage. 
Ears  and  membranes  clove-brown. 

Rufous  phase:  entire  body  and  head  rich  tawny-ochraceous,  the 
hairs  of  the  imder  surface  brown  at  base  (varying  from  cinnamon  on 
the  throat  to  mummy-bro\\Ti  on  the  abdomen).  Ears  and  membranes 
clove-brown. 
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The  two  color  phases  appear  to  run  together  as  several  specimens 
examined  are  almost  intermediate,  for  while  the  upper  surface  will 
incline  toward  the  bro^\^l  phase,  the  lower  surface  strongly  resembles 
the  rufous  form.  The  type,  described  by  Miller,  apparently  does  not 
represent  the  extreme  of  the  brown  phase.  From  the  specimens 
examined  the  brown  phase  may  be  said  to  be  commoner  than  the 
rufous  form. 

Skidl  and  Teeth, — Except  for  the  difference  in  size,  the  skull  and 
teeth  are  as  in  Ch,  rubiginosa. 

Measurements, — Average  of  representative  series  of  fourteen  speci- 
mens: Total  length  78.8  (77-85);  length  of  head  and  body  58.8 
(56.5-63.5);  length  of  head  23.6  (22.5-24.5);  length  of  ear  20.5  (18.5- 
22.1);  length  of  tragus  5.8  (5-6.4);  length  of  forearm  56.5  (54-59); 
length  of  thumb  9.8  (9.1-11);  length  of  third  digit  93  (87-97);  length 
of  tibia  20.2  (19-22);  length  of  foot  12.9  (12.5-13.5);  length  of  taU 
21.2  (19.4-23.5). 

Average  of  eleven  skulls:  Greatest  length  21.2  (20.9-22);  greatest 
zygomatic  width  11.8  (11-12.5);  interorbital  width  4.4  (4.2-4.8); 
breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  10.3  (10.1-10.5); 
height  at  base  of  second  premolar  4.8  (4.6-5.1);  height  of  brain-case 
8  (7.8-8.2);  width  of  palatal  constriction  1.6  (1.4r-1.8);  length  of 
palate  from  anterior  foramina  8.5  (8.3-9.2) ;  width  of  palate  including 
teeth  7.4  (7-7.9);  greatest  length  of  mandible  15.8  (15.4r-16.5). 

Remarks, — ^This  race  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  true  rubtginosa 
by  the  difference  in  size. 

Specime7is  Examined. — Forty-six  specimens;  eight  skins,  thirty-six 
alcoholic  individuals,  one  odd  skull : 

Near  Tehuantepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)     [1.] 

Huiltcpec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)    [1.] 

Ometepec,  Guerrero,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)    [3.] 

Morelos,  Mexico.     (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [4.] 

Mirador,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.     (U.  S.  N.  M.)    [1.] 

Colima  City,  Colima,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)     [2.] 

Hacienda  Magdalena,  Colima,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)    [5.] 

Ameca,  Jalisco,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)     [5.] 

Bolanos,  Jalisco,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)    [4.] 

South  shore  of  Lake  Chapala,  Michoacan,  Mexico.     (A.  M.  N.  H.) 

[4.] 
San  Bias,  Tepic,  Mexico.     (Biological  Surv^ey.)     [11.] 

Chacala,  Durango,  Mexico.     (Biological  Survey.)     [5.] 
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Chilonyoterif  psilotis  Dobson. 

1878.  Chilanycteris  psilotis  Dobson,  Catal.  Cliiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  451  PL 
XXIII,  fig.  2. 

1902.  Chilonycteris  psilotis  Miller,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  249.  De- 
cember 16,  1902.    [Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee,  Mexico.] 

Type  Locality  and  DiMrihution, — Dobson's  tj'pcs  {o^  and  9 )  came 
from  an  unknowTi  locality,  and  until  the  recent  record  of  the  species 
by  Miller  {vide  supra)  nothing  was  known  regarding  its  habitat.  The 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  accordingly  the  only  locaUty  from  which 
the  species  is  known. 

General  Characters. — Size  medium;  ear  without  distinct  notch  on 
the  external  margin ;  toes  distinctly  longer  than  the  remainder  of  the 
foot. 

Head. — Rather  short  and  broad;  rostrum  moderatdy  depressed, 
bearing  on  its  superior  aspect  a  distance  back  of  the  nosa  a  trans- 
verse, arcuate  fleshy  ridge,  equal  in  width  to  the  nose-pad  itself. 
Ears  moderately  elongate,  rather  broad  (for  the  genus),  apically  sub- 
lanceolate,  the  lower  margins  extended  considerably  forward,  but 
failing  to  reach  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  internal  marghi  of  the  ear 
attached  to  the  head  superior  to  the  eye,  internal  ridge  distinct,  thick- 
ened, slightly  arcuate,  evenly  rounded  inferiorly  and  passing  by  a 
well-marked  shoulder  into  the  internal  margin  of  the  ear,  distal  two- 
thirds  of  the  internal  margin  arcuate,  sUghtly  sinuate  toward  the  apex 
and  furnished  about  half-way  between  the  apex  and  the  shoulder  of 
the  internal  ridge  with  a  series  of  foiu*  small  tooth-like  projections ; 
external  margin  basally  convex,  apically  concave,  without  any  distinct 
notch;  apex  rather  slender,  subfalciform,  narrowly  rounded.  Tragus 
oblong,  apex  rather  acute,  accessory  flap  small  and  rounded.  Nos- 
trils transversely  ovate,  superior  margin  with  a  rather  low  ridge  which 
is  divided  into  about  six  parts  by  shallow  incisions,  lateral  margins 
flanked  by  low  rounded  fleshy  folds.  Labial  chin-lappet  strongly 
transverse,  bearing  a  raised  margin  laterally;  inferior  margin  very 
broadly  and  slightly  concave,  median  portion  of  the  lappet  with 
rather  obscure  papillae;  superior  margin  with  a  deep  median  emar- 
gination,  which  lodges  the  simple  lip-pad.  Posterior  chin-lappet 
slight,  a  simple  fold  equal  in  width  to  the  labial  fold,  against  which  it  is 
closely  set. 

Limbs, — Forearm  moderately  long,  considerably  bowed  in  the  proxi- 
mal half.  Femora  and  tibiae  moderately  robust  (for  the  genus) ;  foot 
elongate,  somewhat  compressed,  considerably  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  foot  occupied  by  the  toes;  calcanea  but  slightly  longer  than  iho 
tibiae  and  provided  with  a  free  apex. 
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Membranes  and  Fur, — ^Membranes  thin  and  rather  papery  in  char- 
acter; transverse  nerves  of  the  endopataginm  and  mesopatagium  very 
regularly  disposed ;  propataginm  much  as  in  madeayii,  but  the  distal 
portion  is  rather  narrower ;  uropatagium  rather  large,  extending  beyond 
the  enclosed  portion  of  the  tail  a  distance  equal  to  the  same.  Fur  of 
moderate  length  and  extending  evenly  a  short  distance  out  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  endopatagium ;  both  surfaces  of  the  endopatagium 
and  uropatagium  with  scattered  inconspicuous  hairs;  muzzle  wi{h  a 
number  of  long  setiform  hairs. 

Color. — ^As  the  only  available  specimen  is  an  old  alcoholic  individual, 
the  colors  are  possibly  not  what  might  be  seen  in  fresh  specimens. 
Above  vandyke-brown,  rather  pale  on  the  loins;  beneath  drab,  with  a 
clouding  of  pale  whitish.  Muzzle,  naked  spots  on  head  and  ears  wood- 
brown,  the  latter  rather  darker  than  the  other  portions.  Membranes 
mimuny-brown,  paler  on  the  propatagium,  proximal  portions  of  the 
endopatagium  and  uropatagium  than  on  the  remaining  sections. 
Dobson  describes  the  color  as  follows:  "Fiu-  orange  above  and  beneath 
with  orange-brown  extremities;  darker  above,  paler  beneath." 

SkvU, — Comparatively  short  and  robust,  the  rostral  portion  moder- 
ately injSated  and  the  nasal  depression  rather  broadly  and  deeply  exca- 
vated. Brain  considerably  inflated  and  moderately  elevated  above 
the  rostrum,  into  which  it  evenly  descends,  crests  hardly  visible; 
zygomata  moderately  expanded;  interorbital  constriction  not  strongly 
marked.  Palate  subequal  in  width  (not  including  teeth),  moderately 
arched,  posterior  projection  of  little  extent,  the  cleft  obtuse-angulate; 
pterygoids  strongly  divergent.  Mandible  very  simUar  to  that  of  C. 
madeayiij  but  the  length  is  less,  the  build  heavier  and  the  angle  dis- 
tinctly falcate. 

Teeth. — ^Uppeiv median  incisors  broad,  rather  faintly  bilobate;  lateral 
upper  incisors  small  and  closely  pressed  to  the  median  pair  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  canines  by  a  considerable  space;  upper  canines  moder- 
ately long,  very  slightly  curved ;  first  upper  premolar  oblong  in  basal 
outline,  longitudinal  disposed  and  bearing  a  single  low  cusp;  second 
upper  premolar  subpentagonal  in  basal  outline,  the  single  cusp  acute 
and  subcaniniform;  first  and  second  upper  molars  with  the  hypoconid 
region  developed  into  a  rather  projecting  rounded  lobe  which  is  very 
apparent.  Lower  incisors  small,  trifid;  lower  canines  straight;  first 
lower  premolar  subrotundate  in  basal  outline  with  the  cusp  rather 
blunt;  second  lower  premolar  minute  and  displaced  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  toothrow;  third  lower  premolar  subquadrate  in  basal  outline; 
lower  molars  very  much  as  in  C.  macleayii. 
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Measurements,^ — ^Total  length  62  mm.;  head  and  body  46;  ear 
(from  meatus)  15.8;  tragus  5;  forearm  44;  thumb  8;  third  digit  71; 
tibia  17;  calcaneum  19;  foot  9  (8);  tail  16. 

Total  length  of  skull  15  mm.;  greatest  zygomatic  width  8.2;  inter- 
orbital  width  3.7 ;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  4 ;  height  of  brain- 
case  6.5;  width  of  palatal  constriction  1.2;  length  of  palate  6;  width 
of  palate  including  teeth  5.5;  greatest  length  of  mandible  10.5. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  hardly  requires  comparison  with  any  in  the 
genus,  being  smaller  and  differing  in  general  aspect  from  the  boothi  and 
mbiginosa  group,  while  the  madeayii  type  may  easily  be  separated  by 
the  form  of  the  ear.  The  skull  closely  resembles  that  of  DermonotiLs, 
but  it  is  slenderer  with  a  narrower  interorbital  region  and  different 
shaped  premolars.  As  the  species  seems  to  approach  DermonotiLs  in 
some  characters,  I  have  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  genus,  all  the  other 
forms  appearing  to  be  more  homogeneous,  a  fact  rather  strongly 
demonstrated  by  the  form  of  the  skull. 

Specimens  Examined, — One  alcoholic;  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
Mexico.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 


^  As  some  measurements  of  the  only  available  specimen  have  alreadv  been 
pubhshed  by  Miller  (/.  c),  I  have  used  his  information,  only  filling  out  the  pro- 
portions required  to  make  the  measurements  uniform  with  those  of  the  remainder 
of  this  paper. 
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OK  THE  GERM   CELLS  AND  THE  EMBRTOLOOT  OF  PLAKARIA  8IMPLI88IMA. 

BY    X.    M.    STEVEX.S. 

This  planarian,  which  is  found  in  small  streams  about  Biyn  Mawr, 
was  identified  pro\asionally  in  1900  by  Woodworth  as  Planaria  luguhris, 
and  has  since  figured  under  that  name  in  several  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Mor- 
gan's papers  on  regeneration ;  also  in  my  "  Notes  on  Regeneration  in 
Planaria  luguhris^^  (Stevens,  '01). 

On  looking  up  the  European  species  (P.  luguhris)  as  described  and 
figured  by  Schmidt  ('59,  PL  III,  figs.  5  and  6),  and  by  Kennel  (79, 
PI.  VII,  fig.  8),  I  felt  sure  that  Woodworth  must  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  species;  but  I  was  unable  to  find  any  correct  description  or 
figures,  either  of  the  external  characters  of  the  animal  or  of  its  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  I  was  inclined  to  call  it  a  new  species.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  after  this  paper  was  written,  I  came  across  an  article 
by  Curtis  ('00)  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  Planaria  simplissima 
n.  sp.  The  reproductive  organs  of  this  species  were  so  strikingly  like 
those  of  the  form  on  which  I  had  been  working  that,  although  there  was 
considerable  difference  in  form,  size  and  color,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  two  w^orms  must  be  closely  related,  if  not  local  varieties  of  the  same 
species. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  about  Planaria  simplissima,  Prof.  Curtis 
has  recently  wTitten  me  that  after  studying  specimens  sent  to  him  by 
Prof.  Morgan  from  Bryn  Mawr,  and  sectioning  others  of  the  same  spe- 
cies found  near  Baltimore  in  1900  and  1901,  he  concluded  that  the 
Williamstown  form,  P,  simplissima  (fig.  B),  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  form 
P,  {luguhris) f  (fig.  A)  belonged  to  the  same  species.  Prof.  Curti? 
desires  me  to  state  that  his  description  of  the  external  characters  of 
P.  simplissima  was  made  from  fixed  material,  living  specimens  not 
being  accessible  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  new 
species.  Later  observations  on  living  specimens  from  Williamstown 
made  it  apparent  that  his  description  was  at  fault,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  lat<*ral  cephalic  appendages  which  are  more  marked  than 
w^as  evident  in  fixed  material.  A  careful  sketch,  made  at  this  time 
from  the  living  animal  and  sent  to  me  with  his  letter,  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  a  young  six^cimen  of  the  Br}'n  MawT  form  (figs.  A  and  B) 
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Fig.  A.  Outline  sketch  of  a  large  mature  specimen  of  Planaria  simplissima^ 
a=grav  sensory  area  on  the  lateral  auricular  appendage,  p=:pharynx. 
<7=genital  opening. 

Fig.  B.  Outline  drawing  from  Curtis's  sketch  of  a  small  specimen  from  Wil- 
liamstown. 

and,  I  think;  leaves  no  doubt  that  \vc  have  the  same  species,  which 
may  be  described  as  follows : 

Planaria  simplissima  Curtio. 

Length  of  mature  specimens  7-15  mm.;  breadth  2-4  mm.  Color 
a  nearly  uniform  seal-brown  (occasionally  grayish)  with  an  inconspicu- 
ous gray  area  on  each  cephalic  appendage.  Eyes  gray  with  a  crescent 
of  black  pigment  on  the  median  side.  Both  anterior  and  posterior 
ends  blunt.  Lateral  cephalic  appendages  blunt  and  inconspicuous  as 
compared  with  P,  maculata.  Body  thick  as  compared  with  P.  macu- 
lata.  Pharynx  just  posterior  to  the  middle  point  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  worm.  Ovaries  two,  ventral,  somewhat  lobed,  and  situated 
about  half-way  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  animal  to  the  phar}'n\. 
14 
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Testes  four  or  five  on  each  side,  impaired,  dorsal,  and  irregularly  dis- 
tributed from  the  region  of  the  ovaries  to  the  posterior  end  of  the 
pharynx  (figs,  C  and  D).     Penis  long  and  slender,  not  filling  the 


^''S'  C.  Mediaa  longitudinftl  aoctioii  of  Ftanaria  simpliesima  sliowiaf;  repro- 
ductive organs.  Ports  out  of  the  pbiie  of  the  sectiun  are  shown  in  dotted 
lines.  a=antnini.  6  — brain,  o=ov«ry,  orf=oviduet,  p=pej>>a.  i=teHtia. 
u^rtilenis.  t'lt^vas  deferens  of  one  fiide.  x=riliate<l  tube  opening  into 
uterus,    t= vagina. 

Fig.  D,  Reconstruction  from  several  croEis-sections 'slioniag  ovaries  (o),  cvi- 
ducta  (od),  nerve  cords  (>i)  and  testes  {(). 

antrum.  Uterus  consisting  of  a  chainlwr  lined  with  glandular  epi- 
thelium, dorsal  to  the  antriim,  and  with  an  anterior  prolongation  in 
the  form  of  a  narrow  ciliated  tube  with  no  enlargement  at  its  anterior 
end,  Vasa  deferentia  two,  opening  separately  into  the  anterior  en- 
largcment'of  the  himen  of  the  i>enis.  Oviducts  two,  ventral  and  par- 
allel with  the  nerve-cords,  uniting  before  entering  the  uterus  (figs.  C 
and  D).  Vit^-Uaria  extending  frnni  the  region  of  the  ovaries  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  animal, 

Foimd  on  the  underside  of  stones  and  leaves  along  the  mar^n  of 
small  streams. 
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The  original  object  of  this  paper  was  a  discussion  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  ovogenesis,  spermatogenesis  and  embryological  develop- 
ment of  Planaria  {lugvJbris),  The  discovery  that  it  is  not  P.  lugvbris 
but  P.  simplissima  Curtis  renders  further  discussion  of  the  reproductive 
organs  unnecessary,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  attention  to  a 
study  of  the  germ-cells  and  the  embryology  of  this  species,  which  pre- 
sents some  peculiarities  not  fully  described  by  Ijima  ('84)  and  Hallez 
(79). 

Fertilization. — Copulation  has  not  been  observed  in  this  species, 
but  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occurs,  for  spermatozoa 
are  found  only  in  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  lumen  of  the  penis,  the 
uterus  and  the  oviduct.  In  nearly  every  specimen  the  anterior  end 
of  the  oviduct  is  crowded  with  spermatozoa  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  1,  od),  while 
only  occasionally  one  is  foimd  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  duct  or  in 
the  uterus.  The  spermatozoa  are  never  found  among  the  oocytes  in 
the  ovary,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  egg  is  fertilized  as  it  enters 
the  oviduct,  for  the  spermatozoon  is  alwajrs  found  in  the  eggs  of  a 
forming  capsule,  and  no  spermatozoa  are  found  among  the  eggs  and 
yolk. 

I  should  therefore  agree  with  Ijima  in  regarding  the  uterus  as  a 
gland  for  forming  the  cocoon  shell,  and  not  as  the 
place  where  fertilization  occurs  (Hallez),  or  as  a  re- 
ceptaculum  seminis  (Kennel). 

When  an  egg-capsule  is  forming,  the  antrum, 
uterus  and  the  tube  x  (fig.  C)  are  all  thrown  into 
one  chamber,  which  is  filled  wdth  eggs  and  yolk- 
cells,  the  penis  being  pushed  back  against  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  (fig.  E)  and  the  antrum 
being  separated  from  the  pharynx-chamber  by  so 
thin  a  layer  of  tissue  that  it  is  often  broken  through  •• 
in  fixed  specimens,  and  yolk-cells  are  found  in  the 
pharjTix-chamlM^r. 

Ovogenesis. — ^The  early  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  oocytes  evidently  should  he  studied  in  the 
summer  after  laying-time,  for  the  ovaries  are  practi-   ^^^-  ^.-   ^ledian 

cally  unchanged  in  appearance  from  October  to  lay-       tion  through  an 

individual    con- 
taining an  egg- 
r).  od  — 


r^E, 


ing-time  in  April.  Figure  1,  drawn  from  a  section 
cut  in  November,  shows  nearly  all  of  the  oocytes 
in  the  same  condition  as  in  sections  containing  tlie 
first  maturation-spindle  (cut  in  April  and  May). 
The  cytoplasm  of  the  oocytes  stains  deej)lyjVith  hspniatoxylin  and 
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contains  here  and  there  a  yolk-granule  in  a  vacuole  (fig.  2a,  t/).  The 
nucleus  is  very  large  and  shows  but  little  stainable  chromatin,  and 
that  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  on  threads  of  linin.  The  large  nu- 
cleolus, which  stains  deeply  with  orange,  contains  one  or  more 
vacuoles.  As  in  my  previous  work  on  the  histology  of  planarians 
(Stevens,  '02),  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  fixing  the  material 
with  sublimate-acetic  and  staining  with  Delafield's  hematoxylin  and 
orange. 

The  first  maturation-spindle  is  found  in  the  ovary  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  laying.  In  an  equatorial  stage  the  spindle  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  egg.  The  asters  are  very  large,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  centrosome  or  sphere.  The  chromosomes  are  V-shaped, 
and  split  longitudinally,  giving  V-shaped  daughter  chromosomes,  as 
in  figs.  3a  and  36.  Only  four  specimens  in  this  stage  were  obtained 
out  of  a  large  number  sectioned;  and  of  these,  three  had  either  3 
chromosomes  in  an  equatorial  plate  (figs.  2a  and  2b)  or  6  daughter 
chromosomes  (figs.  3a  and  36),  and  one  had  4  in  the  equatorial  plate 
(fig.  4).  Time  and  material  wcra  lacking  to  trace  the  egg  from  the 
ovary  to  the  uterus,  after  it  was  ascertained  that  an  interval  of  about 
twenty-four  hours  occurred  between  the  formation  of  the  first  and 
second  polar  bodies. 

By  removing  the  capsule  before  the  shell  is  formed  and  staining  with 
Schneider's  aceto-carmine,  the  second  maturation-division  can  be 
more  advantageously  studied  than  in  sections.  Figs.  8-11  were  made 
from  such  preparations;  figs.  5a,  56  and  6,  from  sections.  In  only 
two  cases  was  the  first  polar  body  observed  (figs.  6  and  8),  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  usually  lost  as  the  egg  passes  down  the  oviduct. 
The  number  of  egg-chromosomes  is  3  in  most  cases.  In  two  eggs  from 
the  same  capsule  the  number  was  6  (figs.  9  and  10),  and  in  a  few  others 
4  and  5  were  observed,  indicating  that,  as  in  Ascaris  megalocephala 
and  Echinus  viicrotvberculatu^j  there  may  be  two  forms  which  occa- 
sionally interbreed,  one  having  twice  as  many  chromosomes  as  the 
other. 

Thus  an  egg  having  6  chromosomes  fertilized  by  a  spermatozoon 
ha\ang  3  would  give  an  individual  having  9  somatic  chromosomes 
and  probably  5  chromosomes  in  germ-cells  after  reduction.  Union 
of  germ-cells  having  3  and  5  chromosomes  respectively  would  result  in 
an  individual  having  8  chromosomes  in  somatic  cells,  and  4  in  oocytes 
and  spermatozoa. 

Figure  8  sliows  an  egg  in  wliich  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  number 
3  in  the  first  polar  body  (p^),  and  at  the  poles  of  the  second  maturation- 
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spindle  (p*  and  e).  Figure  7  is  a  somatic  cell  containing  6  chromo- 
somes. Six  have  also  been  counted  several  times  in  the  first  segmenta- 
tion-division. That  the  second  maturation-division  of  the  chromo- 
somes is  longitudinal  like  the  first  one  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the 
chromosomes  and  from  the  pairs  seen  at  a  and  b  in  fig.  10.  Figure 
11  shows  the  second  polar  body  separating  from  the  egg. 

Spermatogenesis, — ^As  in  the  case  of  the  ovaries,  the  testes  should 
be  studied  in  summer  after  laying-time,  in  order  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spermatogonia,  but  occasional  divisions  of  spermatogonia 
and  both  spermatocyte-divisions  may  be  observed  in  material  pre- 
served at  any  time  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  My  best  material 
was  fixed  about  the  first  of  December.  PI.  XV,  fig.  16,  shows  a  part 
of  the  section  of  a  testis  which  contained  dividing  spermatogonia  (a), 
both  maturation-divisions  {e  and  /),  spermatids  in  all  stages  {g,  A,  i,  fc, 
0,  and  ripe  spermatozoa.  In  this  animal  the  number  of  chromosomes 
in  the  maturation-divisions  was  4,  in  the  spermatogonia  8.  In  several 
others  only  3  were  found  in  the  spermatocytes  (figs.  20  and  22).  Vari- 
ous phases  of  the  first  maturation-division  are  shown  in  figs.  16-21 
and  of  the  second  in  figs.  22  and  23.  The  form  of  the  chromosomes 
in  all  phases  of  both  divisions  is  the  same,  a  Y-shape,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  V-shaped  and  U-shaped  chromosomes  of  the  spermato- 
gonia and  somatic  cells.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  transverse,  or 
reducing,  division.  In  an  anaphase  (figs.  20  and  22),  each  daughter 
chromosome  appears  to  be  drawn  toward  the  pole  of  the  spindle  by  a 
single  fiber  attached  to  the  stem  of  the  Y.  The  spindle  is  composed  of 
very  few  fibers,  and  neither  centrosomes  nor  asters  have  been  demon- 
strated. The  spermatocytes  before  division  appear  as  in  fig.  15,  d, 
and  nothing  corresponding  to  the  synapsis  stage  described  by  various 
authors  has  been  found.  The  spermatogonia  in  both  resting  and 
division-stages  closely  resemble  the  so-called  embryonic  or  paren- 
chyma cells  which  are  scattered  through  the  planarian  body  and  play 
a  conspicuous  r61e  in  regeneration  (fig.  15,  a). 

Figs.  24-32  show  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon. The  nucleus  of  the  spermatid  contracts,  forming  a  small  ball 
of  nuclear  material  which  stains  deeply  and  uniformly  (figs.  24-27,  a). 
This  concentrated  nucleus  gradually  elongates  (figs.  27,  6-29),  and 
finally  leaves  the  cytoplasm  tail  first  (figs.  16  and  29).  Many  empty 
spermatid  cells  are  shown  in  fig.  15,  n.  The  spermatozoon  appears  to 
be  formed  wholly  from  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatid,  and  stains  like 
chromatin  throughout.  The  spermatozoa  in  the  oviduct  near  the 
ovary  have  a  knob-like  appendage  near  the  anterior  end  (fig.  32) 
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This  appears  to  be  a  late  development,  as  it  is  not  found  on  the  sperma- 
tozoon in  the  testes,  vasa  deferentia,  or  lumen  of  the  penis. 

Embryological  Devdopment. — As  stated  above,  the  first  maturation- 
division  of  the  egg  occurs  in  the  ovary;  fertilization  probably  takes 
place  in  the  oviduct;  and  the  second  maturation-division  is  found  in 
the  forming  capsules.  The  eggs  of  capsules  just  laid  alwajrs  show  the 
two  pronuclei  with  very  large  nucleoli,  as  in  PI.  XIII,  fig.  12,  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  pronuclei  are  fused  as  in  fig.  13,  but  the  two 
nucleoli  are  distinct.  The  development  of  the  eggs  during  the  first 
day  can  be  best  studied  in  aceto-carmine.  Sections  of  these  and  of 
older  capsules,  may  be  obtained  by  piercing  the  shell  with  a  needle  and 
fixing  in  sublimate-acetic.  The  shell  must  be  removed  before  embed- 
ding. The  rate  of  development  varies  greatly  in  different  capsules,  and 
even  among  the  eggs  of  the  same  capsule.  Laying  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing from  daylight  to  ten  o'clock.  In  one  case  the  first  cleavage-spindle 
was  foimd  at  10.30  A.M.  in  one  egg  of  a  capsule,  in  which  all  the  others 
showed  the  pronuclei  not  fused.  In  other  capsules  eggs  containing 
the  pronuclei  were  found  as  late  as  5  P.M.  Two,  foiu*  and  eight-celled 
stages  were  also  occasionally  foimd  late  in  the  afternoon.  Figure  14,  a, 
was  from  an  egg  stained  with  aceto-carmine  at  4.30  P.M.  There 
were  6  chromosomes  at  each  pole,  as  shown  in  fig.  14,  6,  obtained  by 
focussing  down  on  one  end  of  the  spindle.  As  in  the  maturation- 
divisions,  neither  centrosome  nor  sphere  could  be  demonstrated. 

The  peculiar  positions  taken  by  the  blastomeres  in  2,  4  and  8-celled 
stages  is  shown  in  PI.  XIII,  figs.  33-36.  Fig.  35  is  a  reconstruction 
from  five  successive  sections.  Fig.  36  is  a  section  of  a  32-celled  stage 
in  which  the  yolk-cells  near  the  group  of  blastomeres  have  begun  to 

break  down  in  the  region   z x.    The  next  stage  (PI.  XV,  fig. 

37)  shows  a  section  of  an  embryo,  consisting  of  a  syncitial  yolk- 
mass  {i/)j  distinct  from  the  surrounding  yolk-cells  and  disintegrated 
yolk-material.  The  group  of  blastomeres  is  alwa3rs  irregular  in 
orm  and  eccentrically  situated,  coming  to  the  surface  on  one 
side  of  the  yolk-mass.  Some  of  the  blastomeres  soon  begin  to  wander 
through  the  syncitium,  and  may  be  found  dividing  at  any  point.  A 
section  of  a  capsule  at  this  stage  frequently  shows  sections  of  three 
or  four  such  embryos.  The  embryonic  yolk-mass  gradually  increases 
in  size,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  figs.  37-40,  all  drawn  with  the 
same  magnification.  The  embryo  is  partly  or  wholly  surrounded  by  a 
region  of  disintegrated  yolk-cells  (fig.  37,  a),  from  which  material  for 
the  embryonic  syncitium  is  evidently  drawn.  In  some  cases  whole 
yolk-cells  appear  to  be  taken  into  the  S3mcitium  in  amceboid  fashion. 
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In  fig.  38,  p\  the  first  cells  of  the  embryonic  pharynx  are  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  blastomeres  by  their  different  staining 
qualities.  Figs.  39-41  show  the  characteristic  structure  of  such  a 
pharynx  which  is  well  developed,  but  not  yet  functional.  Fig.  40 
is  a  median  vertical-section  through  the  phar>Tix,  fig.  39  a  median 
cross-section  through  the  central  cells  (6),  and  fig.  41  a  cross-section 
through  the  four  inner  cells  (d).  The  cells  which  surround  the  lumen 
of  the  pharynx  are  twelve  in  number — ^four  somewhat  flattened  sur- 
face cells  (a),  four  cylindrical  central  cells  (6),  and  four  nearly  spherical 
inner  cells  (d),  Metschnikoff  ('83)  suggests  that  the  latter  group  of 
four  cells,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  the  primary  endoderm,  may 
serve  as  a  valve  to  prevent  the  escape  of  yolk-cells.  The  central  cells 
are  surroimded  by  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  cells  radially 
arranged  and  supposed  to  be  muscle-cells  serving  to  open  the  pharynx. 
Figs.  39  and  40  also  show  wandering  blastomeres  in  all  parts  of  the 
syncitial  yolk-material  of  the  embr}''o.  A  few  of  these  are  flattened 
to  form  a  partial  epithelium.  Fig.  42  is  a  section  through  a  functional 
pharynx  taking  in  yolk-cells  (?/*).  The  central  cells  (6)  are  much  flat- 
tened to  form  the  lining  of  the  lumen,  and  the  muscle-cells  are  length- 
ened radially.  The  two  inner  cells  shown  in  dotted  outline  belong 
to  the  next  section. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  embryonic  pharynx  becomes  functional, 
the  embryo  is  a  solid  ball  of  yolk  in  the  form  of  a  syncitium  containing 
scattered  blastomeres,  with  the  developing  phar^Tix  at  one  side,  in 
the  region  where  segmentation  began.  Here  and  there  over  the  sur- 
face are  flattened  blastomeres  forming  an  incomplete)  epithelium 
(figs.  39-40).  As  the  yolk  is  sucked  in,  the  embryo  becomes  a  hollow 
ball  filled  with  yolk-cells  (figs.  43-47).  [In  these  and  the  following 
figures  the  space  occupied  by  the  yolk  cells  sucked  in  by  the  embryonic 
pharynx — the  secondary''  yolk  {y^) — is  not  filled  in.]  Fig.  43  is  a 
section  of  a  nearly  spherical  embryo  from  a  capsule  in  which  some  yolk 
still  remained  around  the  embryos.  Fig.  44  is  a  cross-section  of  a 
flattened  embryo  of  full  size,  all  the  yolk  outside  of  the  embryos  having 
disappeared.  In  these  sections  the  blastomeres  (6)  are  scattered  in 
the  primary  yolk-material  (y^)  of  the  embryonic  surface  layer  of  the 
embryo,  and  still  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  blastomeres, 
deeply-staining  c>'toplasm  and  large  nucleus  containing  a  conspicuous 
nucleolus.  Figs.  45  and  46  show  parts  of  sections  from  somewhat 
older  embryos,  where  the  embryonic  pharynx  (p*)  is  degenerating  and 
the  blastomeres  have  multiplied  so  as  to  nearly  fill  the  embryonic 
layer,  very  little  yolk  remaining  among  them.    The  embryonic  pharynx 
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disappears  completely  before  the  adult  pharjmx  begins  to  form,  but 
its  relation  to  that  pharjrnx  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  P.  maculaJUiy 
as  recently  described  by  Curtis  ('02).  In  fig.  45  the  ventral  side  of 
the  embryonic  layer  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  dorsal  side  by 
its  greater  thickness,  and  the  degenerating  pharjoix  (p^)  is  on  the  dorsal 
side,  as  in  Curtis's  fig.  51,  PI.  17.  The  embryonic  phar3mx  disappears 
so  early,  when  many  of  the  embryos  are  quite  irregular  in  form,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  has  a  fixed  position  relative  to  the 
permanent  pharynx  or  not,  but  my  impression  is  that  its  position  is 
variable.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  embryonic  pharjrnx 
serves  as  a  tube  leading  to  the  anlage  of  the  permanent  pharjmx,  as 
described  by  Metschnikoff  ('83)  for  Planaria  polychroa. 

Fig.  47  is  from  a  4-day  embryo  in  which  the  pharynx-chamber 
appears  as  a  split  in  the  thickened  ventral  region  of  the  embryo.  In 
this  stage  pigment  and  rhabdites  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  surface 
epitheUum-cells,  and  rhabdite-cells  are  found  among  the  embryonic 
cells,  which  are  no  longer  like  the  early  blastomeres,  but  closely  resem- 
ble the  embryonic  cells  of  newly  regenerated  regions  of  adult  planarians. 
Figs.  48  and  49  are  sections  of  an  older  embryo  (5-6  days),  showing 
the  permanent  ectoderm  well  developed  and  full  of  pigment  and 
rhabdite-cells.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  the  ectoderm  is 
formed  from  the  outer  embryonic  cells  and  not  by  division  of  the  earlier 
scattered  epithelium-cells.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  rhab- 
dite-cells migrate  from  the  interior  to  the  surface  and  become  a  part  of 
the  ectoderm.  In  this  embryo  (figs.  48-51)  the  pharynx  (p*)  is  quite 
large  and  has  a  lumen  connected  with  the  central  yolk-area  (fig.  50). 
The  yolk-area  is  being  gradually  divided  up  by  strands  of  cells  extend- 
ing inward  from  the  surface  layer  of  embryonic  cells  to  form  the  bound- 
aries of  the  axial  gut  and  its  principal  branches.  Fig.  52  is  from  an 
older  embryo  (7  or  8  days),  in  which  the  development  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  quite  far  advanced.  In  fig.  49  there  is  a  section  of  a  very  young 
€ye  (e)y  the  pigmented  cup  consisting  of  only  5  or  6  cells.  No  brain 
is  yet  distinguishable,  but  the  lateral  nerve-cords  are  represented  by  a 
few  strands  of  nerve -fibers  (n).  In  fig.  52  the  eye  is  much  further 
advanced  and  the  nerve-cords  are  larger.  The  eyes  in  all  embryos  of 
this  age  are  situated  much  deeper  in  the  tissue  than  in  the  adult. 
There  is  as  yet  no  definite  endoderm,  but  here  and  there  are  cells  with 
nuclei  like  those  of  adult  endoderm-cells,  and  processes  extend  out 
from  them  among  the  yolk-cells  as  seen  in  fig.  51 ,  e. 

Fig.  53  is  a  cross-section  of  an  embryo  just  before  hatching  (12th 
day).    The  lumen  of  the  digestive  tract  is  still  full  of  yolk-cells  and 
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the  endoderm-cells  also  contain  masses  of  yolk  (y^).  Figs.  55  and  66, 
ondoderm-cells  containing  large  masses  of  yolk,  were  taken  from  the 
same  embryo  as  Fig.  53.  Fig.  57  shows  a  similar  endoderm-cell  from 
a  young  planarian  one  day  old.  This  cell  contains  one  of  the  large 
vacuoles  (r)  characteristic  of  adult  endoderm-cells,  and  the  yolk  is 
much  disintegrated. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  plain,  in  this  form  at  least,  that  the  yolk-cells  do 
not  serve  as  a  "vicarious  endoderm"  (Metschnikoff) ;  but  endoderm- 
cells,  developed  from  the  embryonic  cells  of  the  one  germ  layer,  con- 
sume the  yolk-cells  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  other  food  material 
later  on. 

Fig.  54  is  a  section  from  the  head  region  of  the  same  embryo  as  fig.  63, 
showing  brain  (6)  and  eyes  (e).  By  the  fourth  day  after  birth  the  yolk 
has  all  disappeared  from  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  but  masses  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  endoderm-cells.  The  late  embryos  and  young  pla- 
narians  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  embryonic  cells  and  few 
muscle-  and  gland-cells  compared  with  mature  animals.  The  tissue 
of  the  whole  body  resembles  that  of  recently  regenerated  parts  of 
adult  planarians.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  interv^al  bet^'een 
egg-laying  and  the  development  of  the  permanent  pharynx,  eyes  and 
nervous  s}'T3tem  in  the  embryo  is  about  the  same  as  between  merotomy 
and  regeneration  of  the  same  organs  in  pieces  of  adult  planarians. 

The  reproductive  organs  develop  late,  and  as  yet  have  been  studied 
in  only  two  specimens.  In  one  young  planarian,  8  weeks  old,  one  ovary 
was  found,  but  no  other  reproductive  or  genital  organs.  In  another, 
10  weeks  old,  there  was  a  small  antrum  with  the  penis  just  forming, 
but  no  genital  pore;  one  ovary  and  three  testes  were  found.  The 
oocj'tes  in  these  young  ovaries  were  small  and  only  just  distinguishable 
from  the  cells  of  the  yoke  glands,  which  were  quite  well  developed. 
In  the  testes  there  were  already  mature  spermatozoa. 

Summary. 

The  points  that  seem  to  need  especial  emphasis  arc : 

1.  In  Planarin  simplissima  division  of  the  chromosomes  in*  both 
maturation-divisions  is  longitudinl. 

2.  The  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  maturation-divisions  of  the 
germ-cells  varies  frrom  3  to  6,  but  is  usually  3. 

3.  In  the  embryological  development  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  t3rpical  blastula  and  gastrula.  After  several  segmentation 
divisions  the  blastomeres  form  an  irregular  group  embedded  in  a  S3m- 
citial  yolk-mass  which  forms  a  part  of  the  embiyo.     Some  of  the  blasto- 
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meres  form  the  embn'onic  phamix;  others  wander  through  the  s>ti- 
citium. 

4.  The  embr>'onic  layer  which  covers  the  secondary'  yolk  (y^)  takeii 
in  by  the  embryonic  phanTix,  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  ordinan' 
gastrula-stap:e.  The  solid  embn^o  has,  by  sucking  in  yolk  through  it> 
pharynx,  l>ccome  a  hollow  ball  filled  with  secondary  yoke-cells  (if). 
The  embn'o  now  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  sracitial  yolk-material, 
containing  scattered  blastomeres  which  feed  on  the  primarj'  yolk- 
material  and  multiply  until  they  occupy  the  whole  space  previously 
filled  by  the  primary  yolk  (figs.  43-46).  Then  the  inner  embrj^onic 
cells  begin  to  serve  as  endoderm-cells  to  absorb  the  secondary  yolk. 

6.  The  axial  gut  and  its  principal  branches  arc  formed  by  ingro^\'ths 
from  the  embryonic  layer,  dividing  up  the  central  space  which  is  filled 
with  secondary  yolk  (y^). 

6.  Ectoderm,  endoderm,  permanent  pharynx,  eyes,  ner\'ous  system, 
reproductive  organs,  gland-  and  muscle-cells  are  all  formed  by  direct 
differentiation  of  the  embrj'onic  cells  of  the  one  embryonic  or  genn- 
layer.  There  is  no  formation  of  two  or  three  distinct  germ  layers, 
nor  are  any  of  the  organs  formed  by  folding  as  in  most  other  forms. 
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Description  of  Plates  XIII.  XIV,  XV  and  XVI. 

Plate  XIII,  Fig.  1. — Ovarj^  showing  larce  odcytes  and  oviduct  full  of  sperma- 
tozoa {od).     Bausch  and  Lainb,  obj.  i  in.,  oc.  C,  camera. 

Fig.  2,  a  and  h. — Ovarian  egg  showing  first  maturationnspindle  with  3 
chromosomes,     y  ==  volk  granule.     B.  and  L.  j-C. 

Fig.  3,  o  and  6. — Same  as  atove  with  6  daughter  chromosomes. 
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Fig.  4. — Same  with  4  chromosomes  (a  part  of  one  cliromosome  in^^next 
section).  ^m 

Fig.  5,  a  and  6.— Egg  from  section  of  a  capsule  before  laying,  showing  second 
maturation-spindle  and  3  chromosomes.    «  =  sperm. 

Fig.  6. — Same  as  above,  showing  first  polar  body  and  3  chromosomes.^"  ^« 

Fig.  7. — Somatic  cell  from  a  regenerating  piece  of  Planaria  lugubris,  showing 
6  chromosomes.     B.  and  L.  iV-C. 

Fig.  8.  Eg^  from  a  capsule  before  laying,  stained  with  Schneider's  aceto- 
carmme.  p'  =  1st  polar  body,  p^  =  chromosomes  of  2d  polar  body. 
8  ==  sperm,    e  =  egg-chromosomes.     B.  and  L.  i-C. 

Fig.  9. — Simdar  egg  with  6  egg-chromosomes  (e)  and  6  chromosomes  for 
the  2d  polar  body  (p*).  M 

Fig.  10. — Egg  from  same  capsule  as  9,  showing  longitudinal  division  at  a 
and  6. 

Fig.  11. — Similar  egg  showing  2d  polar  body  (p*),  sperm  («)  and  egg-chromo- 
somes (e). 

Fig.  12. — Egg  from  capsule  just  laid  showing  pronuclei. 

Fig.  13. — ^Egg  from  capsule  3-4  hours  after  Uiying,  showing  pronuclei  fused 
but  nucleoli  distinct. 

Fig.  14a. — Egg  from  a  capsule  8-10  hours  after  laying,  showing  first  seg- 
mentation-spindle with  6  chromosomes  at  each  pole. 

Fig.  146. — Optical  cross-section  of  polar  plate,  shoeing  two  cross-sections 
of  each  of  the  6  chromosomes. 

Figs.  33-35.— 2-celled,  4-celled  and  8-celled  stages  from  sections  of  capsules, 
showing  the  peculiar  relative  positions  of  the  blastomeres.  Fig.  35 
is  a  reconstruction  from  five  sections.     B.  and  L.  ^-C. 

Fig.  36. — Section  of  a  32(?)-celled  stage,  yolk-cells  breakmg  down  at  x,  x. 
B.  and  L.  f-C. 

Plate  XIV,  Fig.  15. — One-half  of  a  cross-section  of  an  unusually  large  testis, 
o  =  dividing  spermatogonium,  b  =  small  spermatagomum  after  divi- 
sion, c  =  resting  spermatgoniimi.  d  =  resting  spermatocyte  of  the 
first  order.  e  =  first  maturation  division.  /  =  second  maturation 
division.  ^ =young  spermatids.  A,  t,  k = spermatids  in  later  stages. 
2  =  spermatid  apparentlv  twice  the  usual  size,  m  =  spermatozoa, 
n  =  enapty  spermatid  cells.     B.  and  L.  J-C. 

Figs.  16-21. — ^Various  phases  of  first  maturation  divisions,  showing  3  and 
4  chromosomes.    B.  and  L.  I'^C. 

Figs.  22  and  23. — Second  maturation  division. 

Figs.  24-29. — Spermatids  in  various  stages. 

Figs.  30-31. — Spermatozoa  from  the  testis. 

Pig.  32. — Spermatozoon  from  the  oviduct  near  the  ovary.     B.  and  L.  iV-C. 

Plate  XV,  Fig.  37. — Section  of  a  slightly  later  stage  (64-celled)(?),  showing  an 
irregular  mass  of  blastomeres  (6),  a  definite  embryonic  yolk-area  (y') 
and  a  region  of  disintegrating  yolk-cells  (a).     B.  and  L.  J-C. 

Fig.  38. — Section  of  a  still  later  stage,  showing  larger  embryonic  area  con- 
taining yolk-nuclei  (w*),  yolk-cells  (t/*),  wandering  blastomeres  (6), 
and  tlie  beginning  of  the  embryonic  pharynx  (pM.    Same  magnif. 

Fig.  39. — Cross-section  through  the  central  cells  (6)  of  an  embryonic  pharynx 
(©*),  well-developed,  but  not  yet  functional,  c  =  muscle-cells. 
y  =  yolk-nucleus,  bl.  =  blastomeres  scattered  in  the  yolk  of  the 
embryonic  area,    e  =  flattened  blastomere  on  the  surface  of  embryo. 

Fig.  40. — Longitudinal-section  through  an  embryonic  pharynx  of  the  same 
age  as  39.  o  =  two  of  the  4  large  surface  cells  bounding  the  lumen. 
b  =  two  of  4  central  cells,  c  =  muscle-cells,  d  =  two  of  the  4  inner 
lumen-cells,  c  =  a  blastomere  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  embryo. 
y^  =  yolk-nucleus.     B.  and  L.  i-C. 

Fig.  41. — Cross-section  of  the  4  inner  lumen-ceUs  of  the  embryo  shown  in 
Fig.  39. 

Fig.  42. — Functional  pharynx,  lumen  open  and  yolk-cells  entering.  Same 
magnif. 
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Fig.  43 — Section  of  embryo  which  has  sucked  in  a  lar^  amount  of  yolk  (y*) 
but  is  still  surrounded  by  yolk,  p*  =  functional  pharynx  closed. 
6  =  a  blastomere  in  embryonic  layer,  y^  =  yolk-nucleus  of  embry- 
onic layer.     B.  and  L.  1-C 

Fig.  44. — Section  of  embryo  from  a  capsule  where  all  the  yolk  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, embryo  somewhat  flattened,    t/'  =  yolk  taken  in  by  pharynx. 

Fig.  45. — Part  of  a  section  of  an  older  embryo  showing  blastomeres  filling 
the  embryonic  layer,  slightly  thicker  ventral  side,  and  degenerating 
embryonic  pharynx  (p*). 

Fig.  46. — Small  part  of  section  from  same  embryo  showing  dividing  blasto- 
meres or  embryonic  cells,  very  little  yolk  and  few  yolk-nuclei  (y*) 
among  the  embryonic  ceUs.     B.  and  L.  f-C. 

Fig.  47. — Later  embryo  (4th  day)  showing  a  very  early  stage  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  permanent  pharynx  (p*).  c  =«  ectoderm-cell  containing 
pigment  and  rhabdites.    r  =>  rhabdite-cell.     B.  and  L.  l-C. 

Fig.  48. — Sections  from  an  older  embryo  (6th  day)  showing  later  stage  of  the 
pharynx  (p'),  well-deyeloped  ectoderm,  and  stands  of  embryonic 
cells  beginning  to  divide  off  the  central  yolk-region  into  axiu  gut 
and  its  brancnes.  a  =  endoderm-ceUs  beginning  to  take  in  yolk- 
cells.  «  =  very  youne  eye,  optic  cup  of  about  5  pigmented  cells, 
n  =  first  appearance  of  nerve-cord. 

Plate  XVI,  Fig.  49.— The  same  as  fig.  48. 

Fig.  50. — ^Another  section  of  pharynx  (p')  from  same  embryo. 

Fig.  51. — Section  from  same  embryo,  showing  endoderm-cells  (e)  sending 
out  processes  among  the  yolk-cells  (y*).     B.  and  L.  ^-C. 

Fig.  52. — Section  from  an  older  embryo  (7-8  days)  showing  older  e3re  (e), 
larger  nerve-cord  (n)  and  formation  of  gut  more  advanced. 

Fig.  53.— -Cross-section  of  12th  day  embryo  ready  to  hatch,  showing  well- 
developed  pharynx  (p*)  and  gut  stiU  filled  with  yolk-cells  (y*).  B. 
and  L.  1-C. 

Fig.  54. — Another  section  from  same  embryo  showing  weU-developed  eyes 
and  brain  (6) 

Figs.  55-56. — ^Endoderm-cells  containing  large  masses  of  yolk  (y^),  from 
same  embiyo  as  Fig.  53.     B.  and  L.  tV^- 

Fig.  57. — Similar  endoderm-cell  from  a  young  planarian  one  day  old,  yolk 
considerably  disintegrated. 

Fig.  58. — Longitudinal  section  of  young  planarian,  one  day  old,  tail-region 
shorter  than  in  adult,  (e  ^=  eye.  b  ==  brain,  g  =  gut.  p*  =  pha- 
rynx     B.  and  L.  1-a. 
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February  16. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Seventy-eight  persons  present. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  the  following  communica- 
tions had  been  received: 

"The  Fossil  Land  Shells  of  Bermuda,"  by  Addison  Gulick  (February 
3). 

"New,  Little  Known  and  Typical  Berycoid  Fishes,"  by  Henry  W. 
Fowler  (February  8). 

"Description  of  a  new  Race  of  Notropis  chalybseus  from  New 
Jersey,"  by  Henry  W.  Fowler  (February  8). 

"The  Larval  Eye  of  Chiton,"  by  Harold  Heath  (February  10). 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed  made  a  communication  on  radium 
and  the  relation  of  its  phenomena  to  general  physical  laws,  especially 
those  of  radiant  matter.     (No  abstract.) 

The  following  were  accepted  for  publication : 
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HEW,  LITTLE  KHOWH  AKD  TYPICAL  BEEYCOID  FI8HE8. 

BY  HENRY  W.   FOWLER. 

The  specimens  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  are  all  contained 
in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

HOIiOOENTHBIDiE. 
Myriprutis  jaooboB  Cuvier. 

Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  Ill,   1829,  p.  121.    Martinique.     (M.  Achard.)     Br^sil 

(M.  Delalande.)     Havane.     (M.  Desmarest.) 
Rhinoberyz  chryaeus  CJope,  Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  Soc.  Phila.,  XIV,  1871, 

p  464,  fig.      St.  Croix.     (Thos.  Davidson.) 

Two  examples,  types  of  Rhinoberyz  chryaeus  Cope. 

Myripriltis  berndti  Jordan  and  Evermaan. 

Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  1902  (1903),  p.  170.    Honolulu.     (U.  S.  Fish 

Comm.) 
Myripristis   murdjan  Fowler,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.  Phila.,  1900,  p.  501. 

Sandwich  Islands.     (Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp.)     (Not  of  Forsk&l.) 

A  co-type  of  Myripristis  berndti  Jordan  and  Evermann  agrees  with 
the  example  collected  by  Dr.  Sharp.  Two  examples  from  Cocos  Island, 
Galapagos  Islands,  collected  by  Messrs.  Heller  and  Snodgrass,  also 
app)ear  to  be  the  same  species. 

Myripriltis  mnr^an  (Forsk&l). 

Sdcena  murdjan  Forsk&l,  Descript.  Animal.,  1775,  p.  48.     Djidds. 

Head  2|;  depth  2i;  D.  X,  I,  i,  12;  A.  IV,  i,  11;  P.  I,  14;  V.  I,  5; 
scales  29  in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal,  and  3  more  continued  on 
latter;  about  9  scales  before  spinous  dorsal,  3  between  latter's  origin 
and  lateral  line,  and  6  between  latter  and  origin  of  anal;  width  of  head 
li  in  its  length;  mandible  1^;  first  dorsal  spine  3f ;  second  2J;  third 
2 ;  eleventh  3§ ;  first  developed  dorsal  ray  1| ;  third  an|tl  spine  2§ ;  sec- 
ond developed  anal  ray  If;  upper  caudal  lobe  H;  pectoral  IJ;  ventral 
1^;  ventral  spine  2;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  3|^;  snout  4J  in 
head  measured  from  its  tip;  eye  2J;  maxillary  IJ;  interorbital  space 
5}. 

Body  deep,  compressed,  and  greatest  depth  near  tip  of  ventral  spine. 
Upper  profile  from  tip  of  snout  to  middle  of  dorsal  evenly  convex, 
(jreatest  width  of  body  not  equal  to  that  of  head.  Caudal  peduncle 
small;  compressed,  antl  its  depth  about  equal  to  its  length. 

Head  large,  obtuse  in  front,  its  depth  greater  than  its  length.     Snout 
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steep;  broad,  obtuse,  incised  in  front,  and  w-ith  a  similar  shaped  upper 
jaw  projecting.  Eye  large,  high,  and  almost  impinging  on  upper  pro- 
file. Mouth  superior,  obhque,  and  gape  reaching  about  opposite 
nostril.  Maxillary  large,  broadly  expanded  distally  till  IJ  in  eye,  and 
reaching  a  little  beyond  its  center.  Jaws  strong,  and  heavy  mandible 
protruding  when  mouth  is  closed.  Only  lower  lip  developed,  laterally 
thick  and  fleshy.  Teeth  in  jaws  fine,  in  broad  bands,  those  in  outer 
series  short,  enlarged,  and  truncate.  At  symph3rseal  knob  of  mandible 
conspicuous  patches  of  such  teeth,  those  on  dental  surface  well  sepa- 
rated, and  others  also  on  lower  surface  of  each  ramus.  Tongue  broad, 
pointed,  and  free.  Suborbital  rim  narrow.  Nostril  large,  vertical, 
close  to  front  of  and  midway  in  height  of  orbit.  Interorbital  space 
rather  narrow,  slightly  convex,  and  with  two  broad  flattened  longi- 
tudinal ridges.  Opercle  with  a  strong  spine.  Margins  of  bones  of 
head  serrate. 

Gill-opening  deep,  extending  forward  below  front  margin  of  eye. 
Rakers  long,  slender,  compressed,  longest  longer  than  filaments  or 
about  2^  in  orbit.  Pseudobranchiae  longer  than  filaments,  nearly 
equal  to  diameter  of  pupil.  Branchiostegal  rays  large,  broad  at  bases. 
Isthmus  short,  and  membrane  with  narrow  fold  across. 

Scales  large,  strongly  ctenoid,  and  rather  narrowly  imbricated  on 
side.  Scales  along  bases  of  dorsal  and  anal  spinescent,  but  not 
extending  on  fins.  Caudal  covered  with  small  scales,  except  margins. 
Base  of  pectoral  with  small  scales.  Ventral  without  scales  except 
pointed  axillary  scale.  No  flap  between  bases  of  these  fins.  Oper- 
cles  and  cheek  scaly,  in  4  rows  on  latter,  and  rest  of  head  naked. 
Lateral  line  concurrent  with  margin  of  basal  scales  of  dorsal,  then 
obUquely  down  across  upper  side  of  caudal  peduncle  to  middle  of 
base  of  caudal. 

Origin  of  spinous  dorsal  beginning  a  little  behind  that  of  pectoral, 
heteracanthous,  and  graduated  down  from  fifth  to  penultimate,  which 
is  shortest.  Soft  dorsal  inserted  a  little  in  advance  of  origin  of  soft 
anal,  its  first  developed  ray  longest,  and  margin  of  fin  straight  from 
this  to  last  which  is  shortest,  or  about  J  its  length.  Third  anal  spine 
larger,  though  shorter  than  fourth.  Soft  anal  like  soft  dorsal,  second 
developed  ray  longest,  and  last  about  2J  in  its  length.  Caudal  deeply 
forked,  with  pointed  lobes.  Pectoral  small,  and  inserted  over  ventral. 
Ventral  large,  spine  straight  and  reaching  about  half  way,  and  rest  of 
fin  reaching  about  J  of  distance  to  origin  of  anal. 

Color  when  fresh  in  arrack  rosy-red,  deeper  above.  Base  of  spinous 
dorsal  pale  rosy-red,  and  upper  margin  b:(>adly  pale  orange-yellow. 
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Base  of  soft  dorsal  pale  rosy-red,  also  same  of  anal  and  caudal.  First 
and  second  rays  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal,  also  outer  caudal  rays,  pale 
gray  or  dull  white.  Tips  of  anterior  dorsal  and  anal  rays  just  behind 
pale  edge,  also  tips  of  caudal  lobes,  blackish.  Other  fins  more  or  less 
pale  orange.  Pectoral  and  ventral  pale  rosy,  latter  with  a  whitish 
margin.  Axil  of  pectoral  deep  brown.  Upper  edge  of  opercle  deep 
blackish-brown.  Iris  with  a  broad  deep  brown  vertical  band  continu- 
ous below.    Peritoneum  black. 

Length  8|  inches. 

A  single  example  from  Pailang,  Sumatra.  Coll.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller. 

According  to  Riippell^  and  Day^  the  iris  is  marked  with  a  rather 
large  broad  black  vertical  bar.  Bleeker  has  described  a  form  which 
he  identified  with  Af .  murdjan^  but  no  mention  is  made  of  this  ocular 
bar,  or  is  it  shown  on  his  figure.  Dr.  Giinther  has  indicated  a  dark 
blotch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  in  his.* 

Myripriltis  ohryseres  Jordan  and  Evermann. 

L,  c,  p.  171.    Hilo,  Honolulu.     (U.  S.  Fish  Comm.) 

Co-type  of  Mijripristis  chryseres  Jordan  and  Evermann  with  a  rather 
large  dark  blotch  on  iris  above  pupil.  Dr.  Giinther's  figure  of  M. 
murdjav?  is  probably  this  species,  though  it  differs  in  the  dark  spot 
above  pectoral  axil.  It  also  shows  about  35  scales  in  lateral  line  to 
base  of  caudal. 

Myripristis  arg^romns  Jordan  and  Evermann. 

L.  c,  p.  172.     Hilo,  Honolulu.     (U.  S.  Fish  Comm.) 

Mi/ripri^tis  murdjan  Fowler,  I.  c,  p.  501.     Sandwich  Islands.     (Dr.  J.  K. 
Townseud.)     (Not  of  Forskiil.) 

The  example  in  Dr.  Townsend's  collection  appears  to  belong  to  this 
si"K?cies. 

HOLOTBACHTS  Ganther. 
Journ.  Mus.  Godcf.  (Fische  der  Sudsee),  III,  1874,  p.  93  {lima). 
Holotraohys  lima  (Valenciennes). 

Mwripristia  lima  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  VII,  1S31,  p.  371.    Isle-dc- 
France.     (M.  Dussumier.) 

One  from  Hawaiian  Islands.     Dr.  J.  K.  Townseud. 


*  AtJlas  zu  der  Reise  im  vordlichen  Afrika,  Fisch.,  1828,  p.  86,  PI.  23,  fig.  2. 


'^  L.c. 
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H0L0CSHTHBU8  Soopoli. 

The  original  orthography,  though  erroneous,  cannot  altogether  be 
considered  an  unintentional  misprint,  as  its  occurrence  is  but  twice  in 
the  entire  work  and  in  each  case  it  is  spelled  exactly  as  above. 

Subgenus  HOLOCENTHRUS  Soopoli. 
Margin  of  opercle  finely  serrated. 

Bolooenthmi  idsoeniionii  (Osbeok). 

Perca  adscermonis  Osbeck,    Reis.  Ostind.  Chin.,   17^,  p.  388.    Asoen- 
monsinsul. 

An  adult  example  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  agrees  with  others  from 
the  Bahamas.  In  former  preopercular  spine  reaches  a  trifle  beyond 
gill-opening,  and  its  upper  free  margin  is  about  equal  to  half  of  orbit. 
Pectoral  If  in  head,  from  tip  of  snout  to  tip  of  opercular  spine.  Third 
anal  spine,  from  scales,  2^^^.  Soft  dorsal  IJ.  Ventrals  falling  well 
short  of  vent.     Length  11^  inches. 

Three  smaller  examples  from  San  Domingo  differ  in  a  larger  eye, 
longer  pointed  fins,  and  long  opercular  spine  reaching  base  of  pectoral. 
They  also  have  a  more  slender  caudal  peduncle.  Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb 
collection. 

The  form  called  rufus  by  Drs.  Jordan  and  Evermann  is  evidently 
the  same. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  has  called  attention'  to  the  original  spelling  of  the 
specific  name  of  this  species  which  has  been  ignored  by  writers. 

EolOMnthmi  xantherythms  (Jordan  and  Evermann). 

Holocentru8  xantherythrus  Jordan  and  Evermann,  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm., 
1902  (1903),  p.  175.     Honolulu.     Kailua. 

Co-type  of  Holocentrus  xarUherythras  Jordan  and  Evermann. 

Holooenthras  gladiipinis  sp.  nov.   Fig.  i. 

Holocentrus  diploxivhus  Fowler,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900,  p.  520. 
Tahiti.     (Dr.  J.  K.  Townsend.)     (Not  of  Gttnther.) 

Head  3;  depth  3;  D.  XI,  13;  A.  IV,  9;  P.  I,  14;  V.  I,  7;  scales  44 
in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal,  and  4  more  on  latter;  3  J  scales  obUquely 
back  from  origin  of  spinous  dorsal  to  lateral  line,  and  3  in  vertical 
series  between  last  dorsal  spine  and  lateral  line;  7  scales  obUquely 
back  from  lateral  line  to  middle  of  belly;  width  of  head  2  in  its 
length;  depth  of  head  at  posterior  margin  of  orbit  IJ;  snout  4f ;  orbit 
2^^;  maxillary  2-^;  mandible  2^V^  interorbital  space  3^;  first  dorsal 
spine  3i;  third  2;  second  dorsal  ray  2;  third  anal  spine  If;  second 
anal  ray  2;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  3f ;  upper  caudal  lobe 
IJ;  pectoral  IJ;  ventral  If. 

•  Science,  1900,  p.  717. 
15 
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Body  moderately  elongate,  compressed,  greatest  depth  about  middle 
of  depressed  ventral,  and  upper  profile  a  little  more  convex  than  lower. 
Caudal  peduncle  compressed,  and  its  least  depth  1}  of  length. 

Head  somewhat  large,  compressed,  and  upper  profile  steep,  more 
convex  than  lower.  Snout  short,  broad,  convex,  upper  jaw  projecting 
a  little.  Eye  large,  impingiDg  on  upper  profile,  anterior,  and  circular. 
Mouth  rather  small,  jaws  about  even,  projecting,  and  gape  reaching 
about  opposite  front  of  posterior  nostril.  Maxillary  small,  slipping 
below  narrow  preorbital,  beyond  front  rim  of  pupil  or  about  first  third 
of  orbit,  and  its  distal  expansion  a  little  less  than  diameter  of  pupil. 
Teeth  minute,  pointed,  numerous,  in  bands  in  Jan's,  and  on  palatines. 


Fig.  1.    Holocenlhrui  gladUpinit  Fowler. 

'  A  small  patch  also  on  vomer.  Tongue  attenuate,  long,  free  and 
smooth.  Nostrils  adjoining,  and  close  to  front  rim  of  orbit,  anterior 
inconspicuous  and  posterior  a  large  cavity.  Interorbital  space  broad, 
slightly  concave  medianly,  and  with  a  low  obsolete  ridge  laterally. 
Head  with  many  fine  denticles  along  edge  of  cranial  hones.  Preorbital 
denticulate,  with  a  large  blunt  spine  in  front.  Opercle  ending  in  two 
small  spines  of  equal  size.  Preopercle  armed  below  at  its  angle  with  a 
broad  dagger-hke  spine  equal  to  J  of  orbit,  along  its  upper  marg^,  and 
reaching  beyond  gill-opening. 

Gill-oponing  extending  forward  opposite  middle  of  orbit.     Rakers 
V  2  +  9  III,  longest  shorter  than  filaments  which  equal  diameter  of 
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pupil.   Pseudobranchise  large.    Isthmus  not  trenchant,  branchiostegal 
membrane  forming  a  short  free  fold  across. 

Scales  moderately  small,  finely  spinescent,  and  those  on  side  just 
below  lateral  line  largest  and  imbricated  somewhat  narrowly.  Scales 
at  base  of  spinous  dorsal  forming  a  sheath  and  each  one  ending  in  a 
backwar^y  directed  spine.  Scales  along  base  of  soft  dorsal  not 
enlarged,  rather  low.  Median  scales  at  base  of  soft  anal  elongate  and 
pointed.  Bases  of  caudal  and  pectoral  with  small  scales.  A  scaly  flap 
between  bases  of  ventrals  and  each  fin  with  a  broad  pointed  axillary 
scale.  A  series  of  five  scales  between  orbit  and  base  of  preopercular 
spine.  A  few  scales  on  opercle,  and  with  exception  of  occiput  head 
otherwise  naked.  Lateral  line  concurrent  with  dorsal  profile  till  near 
caudal  peduncle,  along  side  of  which  it  extends  a  little  high  at  first  till 
middle  of  base  of  caudal,  though  not  extending  on  scales  of  that  fin. 

Spinous  dorsal  inserted  over  origki  of  pectoral,  third  spine  longest, 
also  next  two  nearly  subequal.  First  spine  a  little  longer  than  ninth, 
but  eleventh  shortest  and  joined  to  first  dorsal  ray  by  a  low  membrane. 
Margin  of  fin  deeply  notched.  Soft  dorsal  posterior,  inserted  nearer 
base  of  caudal  than  origin  of  pectoral,  elevated  anteriorly,  margin 
above  straight,  and  first  developed  ray  longest.  Spinous  anal  inserted 
a  trifle  before  origin  of  soft  dorsal,  first  spine  minute,  third  long, 
enlarged,  reaching  tip  of  rayed  fin,  and  foiuth  shorter  but  next  in  size. 
Soft  anal  similar  to  rayed  dorsal.  Caudal  forked  and  lobes  pointed. 
Pectoral  rather  long,  slender,  and  upper  rays  longest.  Ventral 
inserted  a  little  posterior,  altogether  behind  base  of  pectoral,  and  reach- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  distance  to  anal.  Ventral  spine  slender,  a  little 
over  two-thirds  length  of  fin.    Anus  close  in  front  of  anal. 

Color  in  alcohol  faded  brassy-brown  with  many  silvery  reflections. 
Above  lateral  line  three  longitudinal  pale  whitish  bands  along  each 
series  of  scales.  Below  seven  similar  bands,  those  just  below  lateral 
line  broadest.  Fins  plain-colored  like  general  body-color.  Spinous 
dorsal  just  above  middle  with  a  small  white  blotch  behind  each  spine. 
Iris  straw-colored.  Peritoneum  silvery. 
Length  5|  inches. 

Type  No.  14,140,  A.  N.  S.  P.    Tahiti.    Dr.  J.  K.  To^Tisend. 

A  single  example.    This  species  is  closely  related  to  Holocenthrus 

diploxiphria  (Giinther).    Dr.  Giinther's  figure^  shows  about  3  scales 

between   origin   of  spinous  dorsal  and  lateral  line,  obliquely  back, 

apparently  about  43  in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal,  ventral  shorter, 

^  Proc.  Zodl.  Soc.  London,  1871,  p.  660,  PI.  60  (upper  figure).    Samoa  Islands. 
(GolL  Godeffroy.) 
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third  anal  Bpine  longer,  a  dusky  blotch  below  base  of  soft  dorsal,  upper 
caudal  lobe  longer,  and  no  longitudinal  alternate  dark  and  pale  bands 
on  side. 

{Gladius,  knife;  ajnjui,  spine.) 
HoloMathnu  gnailiipliil*  ip.  nov.    Fif.  Z. 


Head  ;3;  depth  3;  D.  XI,  13;  A.  IV,  9;  P.  i,  14;  V.  1, 7;  scaJea  47  in 
lateral  Upe  to  base  of  caudal,  also  several  more  continued  on  latter;  3J 
scales'obliquely  back  from  origin  of  spinous  dorsal  to  lateral  line ;  about 
8  scales  obliquely  forward  from  origin  of  spinous  anal  to  lateral  line; 


Rr.  2.    Hdocrnlhrtta  gracxlisjnnia  Fowler, 

3  scales  between  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  ba&ally  and  lateral  line; 
width  of  head  If  in  its  length ;  depth  of  he&A  1?,  over  posterior  mar^ 
of  eye ;  snout  4 ;  eye  2 J ;  maxillar>'  2| ;  mandible  2 J ;  interorbital  space 
3^;  third  dorsal  spine  If;  first  2i;  second  dorsal  ray  If;  third  anal 
spine  If;  first  anal  ray  1|;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  3|;  pectoral 
li;  ventral  IJ. 

Unless  othcrw-ise  stated,  all  of  the  characters  noted  under  H.  gladi- 
spinis  apply  equally  to  this  species. 

Profiles  of  boily  apparently  more  evenly  convex  anteriorly.  Caudal 
peduncle  compressed,  and  its  least  depth  about  half  of  its  length. 
Upper  profile  of  head  more  like  lower  than  in  H.  gladiapinis.    Snout  a 
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littie  large.  Interorbital  space  a  trifle  narrow.  Posterior  nostril  rather 
large.  Obsolete  lateral  ridge  along  each  side  of  interorbital  space. 
A  rather  narrow  dagger-like  preopercular  spine  equal  to  about  f  of 
orbit,  along  its  upper  margin.  Rakers  iii  2+8  iii,  longest  nearly 
equal  to  diameter  of  pupil.  Scales  small.  Third  and  fourth  dorsal 
spines  longest,  subequal,  fifth  a  little  shorter.  Caudal  lobes  damaged, 
their  length  about  equal. 

Length  6^  inches. 

Type  No.  27,271,  A.  N.  S.  P.  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands.  U.  S. 
Fish  Conamission  (No.  14,233). 

Three  examples.  This  is  the  northern  representative  of  Holocen- 
Ihrus  diploxiphus  (Gunther),  apparently  differing  in  the  slender  pre- 
opercular spine,  even  caudal  lobes,  larger  ventral  and  comparatively 
shorter  third  anal  spine. 

{Gracilis,  slender;  spina,  spine.) 
EaloMBtlirai  polynttlw  ip.  dov.    Fie,  3. 

HolocerUnis  pacilopleraB  Fowler^  Proo.  Ai^ad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1899,  p.  485. 
Thornton  lalaiid,  South  Pacific  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Caroline  Islanck}. 
(C.  D.  Voy.) 

Head  2} ;  depth  3 ;  scales  49  in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal ;  4  scales 


Rg.  3.    HoUxxnArua  polynesiie  FowJfir. 

obliquely  back  from  origin  of  spinous  dorsal  to  lateral  line ;  3  scales 
between  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and  lateral  line ;  about  67  series  of 
scales  vertically  between  lateral  line  and  middle  of  belly;  width  of 
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head  about  2 J  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  about  1|;  snout  about  3|; 
eye  about  4;  maxillary  (from  tip  of  premaxillary)  about  2i;  mandible 
2J;  interorbital  space  about  5f ;  first  dorsal  spine  about  5;  third  about 
3;  third  dorsal  ray  about  2^;  third  anal  spine  about  1-^;  second  anal 
ray  about  2;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  about  3^;  pectoral  about 
If;  ventral  about  IJ. 

Body  moderately  elongate,  compressed,  and  apparently  of  somewhat 
ovoid  form  with  profiles  more  or  less  similarly  convex.  Greatest  depth 
apparently  near  middle  of  spinous  dorsal.  Caudal  pedimde  com- 
pressed, and  its  least  depth  about  i  its  length. 

Head  large,  upper  profile  more  or  less  straight,  and  more  inclined 
than  lower.  Snout  rather  dhort,  a  little  broad,  convex  above,  and 
upper  jaw  a  little  protruded.  Eye  rather  small,  high,  impinging  on 
upper  profile,  circular,  and  anterior.  Mouth  small,  jaws  apparently 
even  when  closed,  projecting,  and  gape  falling  a  little  short  of  posterior 
nostril.  Maxillary  rather  small,  apparently  reaching  middle  of  pupil, 
and  distal  expanded  extremity  about  ^  of  orbit.  Teeth  minute,  in 
rather  broad  villose  bands  in  jaws  and  on  palatines.  A  small  triangular 
patch  also  on  vomer.  Nostrils  adjoining,  close  in  front  of  eye  a  little 
above,  anterior  obsolete,  and  posterior  a  large  cavity.  Interorbital 
space  rather  narrow,  nearly  level,  only  slightly  concave,  and  with  a  low 
obsolete  ridge  laterally.  Head  with  many  small  denticles  along  edges 
of  bones.  A  double-pronged  nasal  spine  in  front  of  snout.  Preorbital 
denticulate,  with  a  large  broad  spine  in  front,  immediately  followed 
by  a  smaller  curved  one.  A  curved  backwardly  directed  spine  on 
narrow  infraorbital.  Fostorbital  rim  also  denticulate,  and  a  little 
broader.  Opercle  ending  in  two  rather  small  spines,  upper  a  little 
longer.  Preopercle  armed  below  with  a  long  and  rather  narrow  spine, 
slightly  curved  at  its  extremity,  and  equal  to  -^  of  orbit,  along  its  upper 
edge.  It  also  reaches  a  Uttle  beyond  gill-opening.  Seme  along  margin 
of  preopercle  becoming  a  little  enlarged  below. 

Gill-opening  apparently  extending  forward  till  opposite  middle  of 
orbit. 

Scales  small,  and  narrowly  imbricated,  those  forming  along  base  of 
spinous  dorsal  not  spinescent.  Rather  small  scales  along  base  of  soft 
dorsal.  Greater  basal  region  of  caudal  covered  wdth  small  scales. 
Base  of  pectoral  also  with  small  scales.  A  rather  short  broad  scaly 
flap  between  bases  of  ventrals,  and  each  axilla  of  same  fins  with  a  short 
scale.  Five  series  of  scales  on  cheek.  A  row  of  rather  broad  scales 
along  margin  of  preopercle  on  opercle.  Except  occiput,  and  otherwise 
stated,  head  naked.    Lateral  line  at  first  more  or  less  concurrent  with 
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dorsal  profile,  and  posteriorly  running  a  little  high  along  side  of  caudal 
peduncle  to  base  of  caudal,  but  not  extending  on  base  of  fin. 

Spinous  dorsal  inserted  nearly  opposite  origin  of  pectoral,  fin  rather 
low,  margin  notched,  first  and  tenth  spines  about  equal,  last  shortest, 
and  third  to  fifth  subequal  and  longest.  Membrane  connecting  dor- 
sals distinct.  Soft  dorsal  inserted  nearer  base  of  caudal  than  origin 
of  pectoral,  and  elevated  in  front.  Spinous  anal  apparently  inserted 
a  little  behind  origin  of  soft  dorsal,  third  spine  longest,  broad,  and  not 
extending  as  far  as  tip  of  second  anal  ray.  Fourth  anal  spine  slender. 
Second  anal  ray  apparently  longest,  first  but  little  shorter.  Caudal 
forked,  damaged.  Pectoral  somewhat  sinall,  upper  rays  longest. 
Ventral  apparently  inserted  behind  pectoral,  rather  broad.  Spine 
about  If  in  fin. 

Color  of  dried  skin  straw-brown.  About  3  olivaceous  longitudinal 
bands  parallel  with  and  above  lateral  line.  Six  others  of  same  color 
longitudinally  below  lateral  line.  They  are  all  rather  broad,  spaces 
between  but  little  narrower  than  their  own  width.  Fins  and  iris  dull 
brown  like  general  body-color. 

Length  11  inches. 

Type  No.  23,277,  A.  N.  S.  P.  Thornton  Island,  Polynesia.  C.  D. 
Voy.    Presented  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 

Three  examples.  This  species  apparently  approaches  Holocenthrua 
poecUopterus  (Sleeker),  but  differs  in  color,  as  there  are  no  traces  of 
spots  on  spinous  dorsal. 

(77oAt>c,  many;  v^<ro^,  island ;  Polynesia.) 

Holooantliriit  thomtoiunsif  tp.  nov.    Fi«.  4. 

Holocentnu  microstomua  Fowler.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1901,  p.  325. 
Thornton  Island.  South  Pacific.     (C  D.  Voy.)     (Not  of  GOnther.) 

Head  2i;  depth  3;  D.  XI,  12?;  A.  IV,  7;  scales  37  in  lateral  line  to 
base  of  caudal;  3^  scales  between  origin  of  spinous  dorsal  and  lateral 
line;  3  scales  between  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and  lateral  line;  7 
scales  below  lateral  line  to  middle  of  belly  in  a  vertical  series;  snout  4J 
in  head ;  eye  2f ;  maxillary  2J;  interorbital  space  3;  third  dorsal  spine 
2^;  third  anal  spine  2;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  4;  pectoral  2^; 
ventral  If. 

Body  elongate,  rather  ellipsoid,  profiles  about  evenly  convex  and 
greatest  depth  near  front  of  spinous  dorsal.  Caudal  peduncle  com- 
pressed, its  least  depth  about  f  its  length. 

Head  deep,  compressed,  upper  profile  a  little  more  convex  than 
lower.  Snout  short,  broad,  forming  a  sharp  protruding  point  in  front. 
Eye  large,  circular.    Mouth  small,  well  inferior.     Maxillary  small, 
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oblique,  reaching  near  middle  of  pupil.  Preorbital  rim  narrow,  with 
coarse  serrations.  Margin  of  preopercle  coarsely  serrated.  Opercle 
with  a  strong  spine  above,  the  one  just  below  but  little  shorter. 
Preopercle  with  a  strong  spine  reaching  beyond  gill-opening,  but  not 
quite  opposite  base  of  pectoral.  Nostrils  small,  without  spines. 
Interorbital  space  broad,  flattened,  the  supraocular  ridge  formed  on 
each  aide  sharp. 

Gill-opening  lai^,  extending  for^'ard  about  opposite  front  margin 
of  pupil. 

Scales  large,  spinescent,  those  on  middle  d  side  rather  narrowly  im- 


Flg.  4.    Hotocmihrus  Ikontioneiuia  Fowler. 


bricated.  Four  or  five  rows  of  scales  on  cheek  extending  up  on  post- 
ocular  region,  head  othenvise  naked.  Bases  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
scaly,  line  of  demarcation  distinct  on  fins.  Base  of  caudal  scaly,  scales 
extending  welt  out  and  becoming  smaller.  I..ateral  line  forming  an 
even  convex  cur\e,  more  or  less  parallel  with  dorsal  profile.  Tubes 
simple.     Base  of  ventral  with  small  scaly  flap. 

Spinous  dorsal  inserted  about  opposite  origin  of  ventral,  third  spine 
longest,  first  and  fifth  of  about  equal  length,  and  others  all  graduated 
down,  last  very  small.  Soft  dorsal  inserted  behind  ori^  of  spinous 
anal,  small.  Third  anal  spine  longest,  rayed  fin  small.  Caudal  forked. 
Pectoral  small,  low,  inserted  a  little  before  spinous  doisal.    VaitnJ 
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reaching  ^  of  space  to  spinous  anal,  spine  about  f  length  of  fin.  Anus 
close  to  origin  of  anal  fin. 

Color  in  alcohol  brassynsilvery,  brownish  above  lateral  line  and  on 
upper  surface  of  head.  Pale  longitudinal  lines  on  trunk  about  ten, 
three  above  lateral  line.  Fins  all  pale,  upper  marginal  portion  of 
spinous  dorsal  between  first  and  fourth  spines  dusky-brown. 

Length  1^  inches. 

Type  No.  23,769,  A.  N.  S.  P.  Thornton  Island,  South  Pacific. 
C.  D.  Voy.    Presented  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 

A  single  example,  described  above.  It  is  in  the  Rhynchichthys  stage 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  the  young  of  any  known  species.  It  appears 
closely  related  to  Holocenthrua  hinotatus  (Quoy  and  Gaimard),  but  differs 
in  the  more  slender  body,  fewer  anal  rays,  dark  blotch  on  the  upper 
anterior  portion  of  spinous  dorsal,  and  more  scales  in  the  lateral  line. 
It  is  also  different  from  Holocenthrus  hrachyrhynchus  (Bleeker). 

(Named  for  Thornton  Island,  formerly  Caroline  Island,  Lat.  10°  0'  01" 
S.,  Long.  150*^  14'  30"  W.,  in  Polynesia.) 

Holooantfams  siooifiBr  (Cope).    Fig.  5. 

Hdocentrum  Hcciferum  CJope,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.,  XIV,  1871,  p. 
465.    New  Providence,  Bahamas.     (Dr.  H.  C  Wood.) 

D.  XI,  14;  P.  I,  14;  V.  I,  7;  3^  scales  between  origin  of  spinous 
dorsal  and  lateral  line ;  3  scales  between  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and 
lateral  line;  7  scales  between  lateral  line  and  anus;  snout  5  in  h^ad, 
from  its  own  tip  to  end  of  opercular  spine;  interorbital  space  3^; 
maxillary  3;  fourth  dorsal  spine  2^;  fourth  dorsal  ray  2;  third  anal 
ray  If;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  4;  pectoral  If;  ventral  1}; 
widtli  of  head  1-^;  depth  of  head  over  posterior  margin  of  eye  If. 

Body  rather  elHpsoid,  profiles  similar,  and  greatest  depth  about 
midway  in  length  of  tnmk.  Caudal  peduncle  compressed,  its  least 
depth  If  in  its  length. 

Head  robust,  rather  deep,  and  compressed.  Upper  jaw  protruding 
a  little  beyond  broad  and  convexly  rounded  snout.  Eye  large, 
impinging  on  upper  profile,  circular.  Mouth  small,  a  little  obUqi^e, 
when  closed  mandible  a  trifle  inferior.  Rather  broad  bands  of  minute 
villiform  teeth  in  jaws.  Tongue  slender,  pointed,  and  free.  Nostrils 
without  spines,  close  to  upper  front  margin,  of  orbit.  Interorbital 
space  broad,  flattened.  Margin  of  preopercle  finely  serrate,  upper 
free  edge  of  spine  about  f  of  pupil. 

Gill-opening  extending  opposite  front  margin  of  pupil.  Rakers 
moderate,  shorter  than  filaments.    Pseudobranchiae  large. 

Scales  large,  those  along  middle  of  side  narrowly  imbricated.    Five 
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rows  of  scales  on  cheek.  Small  ecales  crowded  at  bases  of  soft  dorsal 
and  caudal.  Scales  along  base  of  spinous  doisal  each  with  a  small  spine 
directed  back.  A  pointed  scale  at  base  of  ventral.  Lateral  line 
more  or  less  concurrent  with  dorsal  profile,  extending  a  little  high  on 
caudal  peduncle  to  middle  of  base  of  caudal. 

Spinous  dorsal  inserted  a  little  in  advance  of  origin  of  pectoral, 
fourth  spine  longest,  first  and  ninth  of  about  equal  length.  Margin 
of  fin  notched.  Soft  dorsal  inserted  a  little  behind  ori^  of  spinous 
anal.    Third  anal  spine  longest,  enlarged.     Pectoral  low.     Ventral 


Fig.  5.    Holoeaabrat  tiedfer  (Cope). 


pointed,  inserted  a  little  behind  pectoral,  and  spine  about  }  lengtb 
of,fin.    Caudal  forked. 

Color  in  alcohol  pale  brownish  with  alvery  reflections.  After 
brownish  blotch  on  spinous  dorsal  a  white  submarginal  spot  on  eaob 
membrane  between  spines.  Pale  or  dusky  obhque  shades  extending 
up  from  below  on  each  membrane  between  spines.  Other  fins  all 
pale  like  general  body-color.    Iris  brownish. 

Length  3J  inches. 

No.  14,138,  A.  N.  S.  P.  Type  of  Holocejitrum  ncdfenim  Cope.  New 
Providence,  Bahamas.    Dr.  H.  C.  Wood. 
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Holooenthnii  albo-mber  (Lac^pMa). 

Holocentrus  aUxHruber  Lac^pMe,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  IV,  1803,  pp.  333,  372. 
Les  eauz  de  la  Chine. 

Two  examples,  one  in  the  Museum  of  Stanford  University.  Padang, 
Sumatra.  Coll.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.  After 
comparison  with  the  example  described  by  Dr.  Jordan  and  mjrself, 
taken  at  Okinawa,  Riukiu,'  I  am  unable  to  find  any  specific  differences. 
They  agree  in  every  respect,  and  the  dark  bands  are  still  well  preserved. 
Bleeker's  figure'  does  not  exactly  agree,  as  but  one  large  distinct  oper- 
cular spine  is  shown,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  ventral  is  lavender- 
color.  Dorsal  also  differently  colored,  as  these  examples  are  all  with 
more  or  less  blackish.  Depth  2|.  Scales  on  cheek  in  4  series.  Third 
anal  spine  a  little  shorter  than  anterior  anal  ra3rs.  Soft  dorsal  without 
a  spine.    Larger  example  6  inches. 

Riippell's  figure  of  Holocentrus  rvber^^  is  certainly  different.  It 
shows  the  third  anal  spine  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  fin,  and  a  median 
narrow  gray  longitudinal  bar  on  spinous  dorsal  for  its  entire  length. 

Holooanthnu  ensifer  (Jordan  and  Evermann). 

Holocenirua  ensifer  Jordan  and  Evermann,  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  1902 
(1903),  p.  176.    Honolulu.    Kailua.     (U.  S.  Fiah  Comm.) 

Co-tjrpe  of  Holocentrus  ensifer  Jordan  and  Evermann.  Two  small 
spines  on  border  of  anterior  nostril,  therein  differing  from  other  species 
mentioned  in  this  paper. 

SARGOCENTRON  subgen.  nov. 

Type  Holocentrum  leo  Cuvier. 

Margin  of  preopercle  coarsely  serrated.    Size  large. 
{Idpyo^^  an  old   name  of  Diplodus^  one  of   the  Sparidce;  nivTpov, 
spine.) 

Holoeenthms  leo  (Cuvier). 

Holocenirum  leo  Cuvier,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss..  Ill,  1829,  p.  152.     Borabora. 

(MM.  Liesson  et  Gamot.) 
Holocentrus  spinifer  Fowler,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1899,  p.  483. 

Thornton  Island,  South  Pacific  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Caroline  Idands). 

(C.  D.  Voy.) L.  c,  1900,  p.  526.    Samoa.     (Dr.  H.  C.  Caldwell.) 

(Not  of  ForskAl.) 

Head  2| ;  depth  2f ;  scales  43  in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal; 
4  scales  between  origin  of  spinous  dorsal  and  lateral  line  obliquely  back; 
3^  scales  between  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and  lateral  line;  8  scales 
obliquely  forward  from  origin  of  spinous  anal  to  lateral  line;  depth 
of  head  at  beginning  of  scales  on  occiput  IJ  in  its  length;  width  of 

•  Proe.  U,  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVI,  1902,  p.  15. 

•  Atlas  Ichth.,  VUI,  1878,  PI.  (3)  357. 

»•  Atlas  m  der  Reise  im  n&rdlichen  Afrika,  Fisch,,  1828,  PI.  22,  fig  1. 
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head  2i;  snout  3J;  eye  3|;  maxillary  2J;  mandible  2;  first  dorsal 
spine  3J;  third  2;  third  dorsal  ray  1^^;  third  anal  spine  2;  second 
anal  ray  about  2;  upper  caudal  lobe  about  1^;  least  depth  of  caudal 
peduncle  3^;  pectoral  1^;  ventral  IJ;  interorbital  space  2  in  orbit. 

Least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  about  J  of  its  length.  Snout  rather 
long,  compressed  a  little,  and  upper  jaw  projecting.  Eye  touching 
upper  profile.  Jaws  projecting  a  little,  when  open  lower  protrudes 
a  little.  Distal  expanded  end  of  maxillary  about  |  of  orbit.  Bands 
of  minute  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer  and  palatines.  Nostrils  together, 
anterior  obscure,  and  posterior  a  deep  cavity,  its  vertical  diameter 
nearly  equal  to  pupil.  Interorbital  space  nearly  level,  with  two  dis- 
tinct ridges.  Preopercular  spine  reaches  beyond  gill-opening  till 
nearly  opposite  origin  of  pectoral,  and  a  little  curved.  Two  nasal 
prongs.  Gill-opening  extending  forward  about  opposite  middle  of 
eye.  Scales  well  imbricated.  Scales  along  basal  sheath  of  spinous 
dorsal  hardly  denticulate  posteriorly.  Five  series  of  scales  on  cheek, 
a  series  of  broad  ones  along  posterior  margin  of  preopercle,  and  with 
exception  of  occiput,  head  otherwise  naked.  Small  scales  on  bases  of 
pectoral  and  caudal,  extending  well  out  on  lobes  of  latter.  Lateral  line 
not  extending  on  base  of  caudal.  Margin  of  spinous  dorsal  hardly 
notched.  Soft  dorsal  inserted  a  little  nearer  base  of  caudal  than 
middle  of  pectoral.  Third  anal  spine  shorter  than  rayed  fin.  Pectoral 
and  ventral  not  "of  equal  size,"  former  a  little  longer. 

Color  of  dried  skin  plain  straw-brown,  fins  and  iris  unmarked. 
About  four  narrow  pale  olivaceous  longitudinal  bands,  narrower  than 
spaces  between,  extending  along  each  series  of  scales  above  lateral 
line.  Ik^low  lateral  line  about  six  or  seven  faded  or  paler  ones,  but 
a  little  broader. 

One  example.  Thornton  Island,  Polynesia.  C.  D.  Voy.  Presented 
by  Phof.  E.  D.  Cope. 

Another  example  from  Samoa. 

FLAMMSO  Jordan  and  Evermann. 

Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  (Fish  N.  Mid.  Amer.),  No.  47,  III,  1898,  p.  2,871 

(marianus). 
Farer  Forsk&l,  Descript.  Animal.,  1775,  p.  44  (sammara),    [Uncertain.] 

Flammeo  aohromoptenii  vp.  nov.    Fig.  6. 

Holocentrus  sammara  Fowler,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900,  p    526. 
Samoa.     (Dr.  H.  G.  Caldwell.)     (Not  of  Forek&l.) 

Head  2^;  depth  3J;  D.  XI,  12;  A.  IV,  8;  scales  41  in  lateral  line, 
last  3  on  base  of  caudal :  3^  scales  obliquely  back  from  origin  of  spinous 
dorsal  to  lateral  line ;  3  scales  between  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and 
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lateral  line;  7  scales  obliquely  forward  from  origin  of  spinous  anal  to 
lateral  line;  Tvidth  of  head  2-jV  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  1^,  over 
posterior  margin  of  eye;  mandible  1|;  first  dorsal  spine  2|;  third  IJ; 
third  anal  spine  If;  first  anal  ray  Ij;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle 
4^;  pectoral  Ij;  ventral  l^l  snout  4j,  measured  from  tip  of  upper 
jaw;  eye  2;  maxillary  2J;  interorbital  space  4J. 

Body  rather  elongate,  compressed,  greatest  depth  near  middle  of 
depressed  ventral,  and  upper  profile  a  little  more  bent  and  convex 
than  lower.  Caudal  peduncle  compressed,  least  depth  about  half  its 
length. 

Head  a  little  large,  elongate,  well  compressed,  upper  profile  obtusely 


Fig.  fi.    Flammeo  achromopUrua  Fowler. 

convex,  and  lower  but  little  convex.  Snout  short,  convex,  broad, 
upper  jaw  projecting  a  little,  profile  well  inclined  and  straight.  Eye 
rather  large,  nearly  circular,  anterior,  and  impinging  on  upper  profile. 
Mouth  rather  small,  mandible  well  protruding  beyond  upper  jaw  and 
gape  reaching  about  front  of  posterior  nostril.  Maxillary  rather  large, 
slipping  below  narrow  preorbital,  and  reaching  below  middle  of  orbit. 
Expanded  end  of  maxillar}'  equal  t^i  J  of  horizontal  diameter  of  pupil. 
Supplemental  maxillary  large.  Teeth  very  small,  in  bands  in  jaws 
and  on  palatines,  also  a  small  triangular  patch  on  vomer.  Tongue 
long,  slender,  pointed  and  free.  Nostrils  a<ljoining,  close  in  front  and 
opposite  middle  of  orbit,  posterior  a  large  pit.  Interorbital  space 
broad,  and  slightly  concave.    Bones  of  head  mostly  with  finely  den- 
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ticulate  margins.  Two  opercular  spines,  upper  a  trifle  larger  and 
longer.  A  short  broad  preopercular  spine  equal  to  J  horizontal 
diameter  of  pupil.  No  spines  in  nostril  or  at  end  of  nasal  bone. 
Margin  of  preorbital  well  serrated. 

Gill-opening  extending  forward  till  nearly  opposite  middle  of  orbit. 
Rakers  iv  2-f  7  ii,  longest  a  trifle  over  half  of  horizontal  diameter  of 
pupil.  Pseudobranchiae  a  little  less  than  horizontal  diameter  of  pupil, 
also  a  little  longer  than  filaments. 

Scales  a  little  large,  well  imbricated,  and  finely  denticulated,  those 
on  middle  of  side  largest.  Scales  at  base  of  spinous  dorsal  with  small 
spines  directed  backward.  Small  scales  crowded  at  base  of  soft  dorsal. 
Base  of  anal  scaly,  and  at  middle  rays  well  elongated  and  pointed. 
Small  scales  also  on  bases  of  pectoral  and  caudal.  An  enlarged  scaly 
flap  between  bases  of  ventrals,  also  an  enlarged  axillary  scale  to  each 
ventral.  Four  rows  of  scales  on  cheek,  some  on  postocular  region 
and  occiput,  and  a  single  series  of  broad  ones  along  posterior  margin 
of  preopercle.  Lateral  line  with  simple  tubes,  concurrent  with  dorsal 
profile  at  first,  then  extending  a  little  high  along  side  of  caudal  peduncle 
to  middle  of  base  of  caudal. 

Spinous  dorsal  inserted  a  trifle  behind  origin  of  pectoral,  graduated 
to  third  spine  which  is  longest,  first  and  sixth  of  about  equal  size, 
and  last  much  shorter  than  first,  but  also  longer  than  penultimate. 
Margin  of  fin  notched.  Origin  of  soft  dorsal  nearly  midway  between 
middle  of  pectoral  and  base  of  caudal,  and  base  of  fin  about  i  its  height. 
Anal  inserted  a  trifle  in  advance,  third  spine  enlarged,  straight,  longest, 
and  reaching  beyond  longest  anal  ray  to  base  of  caudal  if  not  a  little 
beyond.  Anterior  anal  rays  longest,  like  those  of  soft  dorsal.  Caudal 
rather  small,  forked.  Pectoral  small,  low,  and  not  reaching  as  far 
as  tip  of  ventral.  Ventral  inserted  just  behind  base  of  pectoral, 
reaching  about  J  of  distance  to  anal  fin,  first  ray  pointed,  and  spine 
equal  to  |  of  fin. 

Color  in  alcohol  pale  straw-brown.  Four  longitudinal  series  of  nar- 
row dark  spots,  one  at  base  of  each  scale,  above  lateral  line.  Traces 
of  about  seven  obscure  pale  longitudinal  bands  below  lateral  line. 
Fins  with  exception  of  marginal  portion  of  spinous  dorsal,  which  is  pale 
dusky,  plain  pale  brown  like  general  body-color.  Iris  dull  brassy- 
brown  with  a  dusky  blotch  above. 

Length  4^  inches. 

Type  No.  14,141,  A.  N.  S.  P.    Samoa.    Dr.  H.  C.  Caldwell. 

This  species  is  related  to  Flammeo  sammara  (Forsk&l),  from  which 
it  differs,  however,  in  the  plain  or  immaculate  fins. 

C^f  without;  XP^^t  color;  Ttrepdv^  wing  or  fin.) 
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BE8CBIPTI0H  OF  A  HEW  BACE  OF  H0TB0PI8  CEALTBJEU8  FSOK 

HEW  JEB8ET. 

BY  HENRY  W.   FOWLER. 

Hotropif  ehalybani  abbotti  sabsp.  nov.    Plate  XVII  (upper  figure). 

Cliola  chcUvhcBa  Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1883  (1884),  p.  132.    A 
broken  dam  on  the  Batsto  river,  New  Jersey. 

Head  3J;  depth  4|;  D.  ii,  7;  A.  ii,  7;  P.  i,  13?;  V.  i,  7;  scales  33 
in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal;  17  scales  before  dorsal;  7  scales 
obliquely  back  from  origin  of  dorsal  to  lateral  line;  4  scales 
obliquely  forward  from  origin  of  anal  to  lateral  line;  width  of 
head  1|  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  l^f ;  snout  3^;  eye  3;  maxillary 
3|;  interorbital  space  2f;  length  of  depressed  dorsal  1;  anal  1^; 
pectoral  1|;  ventral  1^;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  2|;  length 
of  caudal  peduncle,  measured  from  base  of  last  anal  ray  IJ;  caudal 
3i  in  head  and  trunk. 

Body  robust,  elongate,  and  compressed,  greatest  depth  about  tip 
of  pectoral.  Lower  profile  a  Uttle  more  convex  than  upper.  Caudal 
peduncle  rather  stout,  compressed,  and  its  least  depth  about  f  of  its 
length. 

Head  rather  large,  robust,  compressed,  and  somewhat  conic  in  front. 
Profiles  similar.  Snout  broad,  conic,  convex,  and  about  even  with 
jaws.  Eye  circular,  close  to  upper  profile,  and  anterior  in  head. 
Mouth  small,  a  little  oblique,  and  jaws  about  even.  Lips  rather  fleshy. 
Maxillary  small,  barely  reaching  beyond  posterior  nostril  or  to  front 
rim  of  orbit,  and  more  or  less  concealed.  Pharyngeal  teeth  2,  4-4,  2, 
and  larger  ones  a  little  hooked.  Nostrils  large,  adjoining,  near  upper 
front  of  orbit,  and  frenum  between  forming  a  small  flap  over  front  of 
posterior  which  is  a  little  larger. 

Gill-opening  extending  forward  wdthin  a  short  distance  of  posterior 
margin  of  orbit.  Rakers  few,  weak,  and  small.  Filaments  well 
developed,  also  pseudobranchiae. 

Scales  large,  not  with  exposed  edges  narrowly  imbricated,  those  in 
front  of  dorsal  smaller  and  somewhat  crowded  in  appearance.  A  few 
scales  on  base  of  caudal,  fins  and  head  otherwise  naked.  Lateral  line 
decurved  a  Uttle  at  first,  and  then  continued  more  or  less  medianly 
after  base  of  anal  to  base  of  caudal.    Tubes  simple. 

Origin  of  dorsal  a  little  nearer  base  of  caudal  than  tip  of  snout, 
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second  simple  ray  longest,  and  together  with  first  and  second  developed 
rays  reaching  beyond  others  or  about  opposite  base  of  last  anal  ray. 
Anal  inserted  well  behind  last  dorsal  ray  in  vertical,  similar  to  dorsal, 
and  reaching  f  of  space  to  base  of  dorsal.  Caudal  rather  long,  forked, 
and  lobes  pointed.  Pectoral  low,  not  reaching  ventral  or  only  about  J 
of  space.    Ventral  placed  well  before  dorsal,  and  not  reaching  anal. 

Color  in  alcohol  with  ground-color  pale  brown,  back  and  upper  siu*- 
face  more  or  less  dusky,  becoming  deeper  on  median  Une  of  back  and 
each  scale  with  a  blackish-dusky  edge.  A  broad  black  longitudinal 
band,  about  as  wide  as  orbit  on  costal  region  otherwise  a  trifle  nar- 
rower, extends  from  snout  including  front  of  mandible  to  base  of 
caudal  where  it  forms  a  spot.  Above  this  band  on  side  of  trunk  and 
along  its  upper  edge  ground-color  is  Ughter  Uke  lower  surface.  Along 
base  of  anal  a  bar  of  dusky  which  fades  out  on  lower  surface  of  caudal 
peduncle.  Dorsal,  caudal  and  upper  edge  of  pectoral  pale  dusky, 
fins  otherwise  whitish.  Black  band  over  opercle  reflected  in  same  color 
inside  of  gill-opening.  Iris  deep  slaty.  Peritoneum  pale  brownish 
thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  dusky  dots. 

Length  2^^  inches. 

Type  No.  19,860,  A.  N.  S.  P.  A  broken  dam  on  the  Batsto  river. 
New  Jersey.     E.  D.  Cope. 

Also  18  co-types,  Nos.  19,861-78,  A.  N.  S.  P.    Same  data. 

This  form  differs  from  Notropis  chalybams  (Cope)  of  the  Delaware 
in  its  more  dusky  and  deeper  coloration.  The  lateral  longitudinal 
band  is  also  broader  throughout  its  course,  the  pectoral  more  dusky, 
and  the  dusky  dots  which  are  collected  along  the  base  of  the  anal  extend 
along  the  lower  surface  of  the  caudal  peduncle  to  the  caudal.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  Batsto  minnows.  All  of  those  from  the  Delaware  com- 
prise a  large  series  which  I  collected  in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  dur- 
ing 1899,  in  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  upper  end  of  the  mill-pond 
at  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  These  have  the  lateral  band 
distinctly  narrower.  As  yet  I  have  not  taken  Notropis  chalyhceua  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Delaware  basin. 

(Named  for  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  an  earnest  student  of  the  fishes 
of  New  Jersey.) 

Explanation  of  Plate  XVII. 

Notropis  chalyhwus  nbboUi  Fowler. 

Type  Xo.  19,860  A.  N.  S.  P.     Batsto  river,  New  Jersey.     (Upper  figure.) 
Notropis  chalyhceus  (Cope). 

No.  23,983,  A.  N.  S.  P.     Delaware  river  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.     (Lower 
figure.) 
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March  1. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-seven  persons  present. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  papers  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles  had  been  received : 

"A  Study  of  the  Bats  of  the  Genus  Dermototus  (Pteronotus  auct.),'' 
by  James  A.  G.  Rehn  (February  26,  1904). 

"Notes  on  Fishes  from  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas,"  by 
Henry  W.  Fowler  (February  29,  1904). 

"Descriptions  of  North  American  Araneae  of  the  Families  Lycosidse 
and  Pisauridae,"  by  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.  (March  1,  1904). 

Mr.  E.  F.  Phillips  made  a  communication  on  recent  studies  on  the 
habits  of  the  honey  bee.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Conklin, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Brown  and  the  President.    (No  abstract.) 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 


U 
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VOTES  OV  FISHES  FXOK  AKXAVSAS,  DTOIAM  TEXRITOBT  AHD  TEXAS. 

BY  HENRY  W.   FOVTLER. 

Dr.  Henn'  A.  Pilsbry,  while  in  the  above-named  localities  during 
April  of  1903,  formed  a  small  collection  of  fishes  now  in  the  Academy 
of  Natm^l  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

The  more  precise  localities  are: 

1.  Arkansas: 

Rogers,  White  ri^-er  basin. 
Hartford,  Arkansas  ri^'er  basin. 

2.  Indian  Territory: 

Wister,  Arkansas  ri\"er  basin. 
Limestone  Gap,  Red  ri^-er  basin. 

3.  Texas: 

Hondo,  Neuces  river  basin. 
Del  Rio,  Rio  Grande  basin. 
De\'il's  river,  Rio  Grande  basin. 
One  form  appears  to  be  new,  and  the  color-notes  of  others  are 
especiaUy  interesting  on  account  of  the  season. 


loUlunu    punotatOB  (Rafinasque). 

Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Ameiunu  nebulosm  (Le  Sueur). 

Hondo,  Texas. 

OATOSTOMIDJE. 

Carpiodes  gnji  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XI,  1870,  p.  482.    Probablv  one  of  the  Western 

States. 

Head  4J;  depth  3i;  D.  in,  23;  A.  ii,  7;  P.  i,  17;  V.  i,  10;  scales  35 
in  lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal;  7  scales  obliquely  from  origin  of  dorsal 
to  lateral  line,  and  6  from  latter  to  origin  of  ventral;  17  scales  before 
dorsal;  width  of  head  1^  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  IJ;  snout  3; 
eye  5J;  width  of  mouth  5J;  interorbital  space  2|;  first  developed 
dorsal  ray  1\;  anal  ray  U;  pectoral  IJ;  ventral  IJ;  least  depth  of 
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caudal  peduncle  1  J.  Opercle  with  radiating  parallel  striae.  Gill-rakers 
fine,  slender,  numerous,  shorter  than  filaments.  Color  when  fresh 
in  alcohol  dull  olivaceous-brown  on  upper  surface,  pale  on  sides,  and 
dilute  or  whitish  on  lower  surface.  Everywhere  with  more  or  less 
dull  brassy  reflections.  Longitudinal  lines  following  courses  of  scales 
pale.  Opercle  bright  brassy.  Fins  dilute  olive-yellow,  impaired 
darker  and  slightly  dusky  marginaUy.  Cheek  silvery.  Iris  dull 
golden,  dusky  above.  Peritoneum  black.  Length  12 J  inches.  Del 
Rio,  Texas. 

Also  three  others  with  same  data  showing  following: — Head  4^ 
to  4{;  depth  2|  to  3J;  D.  ni,  22  to  25;  scales  to  base  of  caudal  35  to 
36;  total  length  7 J  to  Sf  inches. 

These  all  appear  to  me  to  agree  best  with  Cope's  description.  He 
gives  the  orbit  as  4  in  head,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  a  different 
method  of  measuring.  If  the  figure  of  Ictiobus  tumidus^  is  correct  it 
may  represent  a  distinct  form.  The  pectoral  is  said  to  almost  reach 
the  ventral,  and  the  radii  are  more  numerous.  Girard's  figure  of 
Carpiodes  damdlif?  shows  a  smooth  opercle,  large  subopercle,  and  the 
ventral  inserted  well  posterior  to  the  tip  of  pectoral.  In  my  examples 
of  C  grayi  the  first  developed  dorsal  ray  extends  back  about  f  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  depressed  fin. 

Catoftomm  nigrioani  (La  Sueur). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  dull  oUve,  inclining  to  whitish  below, 
and  everywhere  with  more  or  less  silvery  reflections.  Back  with  five 
rather  indistinctly  defined  large  saddle-like  blotches  composed  of  dusky 
points.  Lower  surface  of  head  silvery.  Dusky  dots  on  side  of  snout, 
maxillary  and  upper  opercle.  Dorsal  and  caudal  dull  scarlet,  margins 
more  or  less  dusky,  especially  that  of  former.  Anal,  pectoral  and 
ventral  whitish.    Hartford,  Arkansas. 

KiBTtrema  melanopi  (Rafinesque). 

Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Xozeitomm  oongeitnm  (Baird  and  Oirard). 

Head  4|;  depth  4^;  D.  ii,  11;  A.  ii,  7;  P.  i,  17;  V.  i,  9;  scales  44  in 
lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal,  and  2  or  3  more  on  latter;  7  scales 
obliquely  from  origin  of  dorsal  to  lateral  line,  and  5  between  latter  and 
origin  of  ventral;  16  scales  before  dorsal;  width  of  head  If  in  its 
length;  depth  of  head  1|;  snout  2^^;  eye  5^;  width  of  mouth  3J;  in- 
terorbital  space  2^;  first  developed  dorsal  ray  IJ;  base  of  dorsal  1^; 

»  U.  S,  Mex,  Bound,  Surv^  Ichth,,  1859,  p.  34,  PI.  19,  figs.  1-4. 
» Ex.  Doc.  No.  78,  Rep,  Expl.  Surv,  R,  R.  Miss,  Pac,  X.  Fish.,  1858,  p.  218, 
H.  48,  figs.  1-4. 
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third  developed  anal  ray  1^;  base  of  anal  2f ;  caudal  1;  least  depth 
of  caudal  peduncle  2J;  pectoral  1^;  ventral  IJ.  Color  when  fresh  in 
alcohol  dull  or  pale  brown.  Lower  surface  dull  milky-white.  Back 
with  more  or  less  silvery  reflections,  and  slightly  darker  even  longitudi- 
nal lines  follow  courses  of  scales.  Dorsal  and  caudal  dilute  dusky- 
olive.  Anal,  pectoral  and  ventral  pale  salmon.  Iris  pale  yellowish 
with  grayish.  Peritoneum  silvery.  length  11 J  inches.  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

OYPRINIDJB. 

Campos toma  anomalnm  (Rafinesque). 

Adult  male  when  fresh  in  alcohol  dark  brown  above,  and  on  upper 
side,  lower  side  and  under  surface  of  body  and  fins  white.  Lower  side 
of  tnmk  posterior  to  dorsal  brick-red  with  sporadic  clusters  of  pale 
dusky  above.  Dorsal  and  caudal  dilute  dull  olive-dusky,  former 
with  a  black  transverse  streak  across  its  middle  adjoining  a  brick-red 
streak  below.  Caudal  a  little  dusky  medianly  at  base.  Anal  slightly 
ruddy  with  a  deep  bro\^Ti  transverse  streak  adjoining  a  brick-red  one 
above.  Pectoral  grayish  above  at  its  base.  Ventral  with  more  or 
less  ruddy.  Other  examples  are  tinged  with  dull  chrome-yellow, 
and  streaks  on  fins  absent.    Rogers  and  Hartford,  Arkansas. 

Chroiomns  erythrogaiter  (Rafinesque). 

Rogers,  Arkansas.    Most  examples  with  bright  red  bellies. 

Pimephalei  noUtns  (Rafineaque). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  dull  olivaceous,  becoming  pale  on  side 
and  whitish  below.  Body  with  more  or  less  silvery  reflections.  A 
narrow  well-defined  dusky  or  blackish  band  about  equal  to  pupil  in 
width  extends  from  eye  to  base  of  caudal,  where  it  forms  a  spot,  and 
also  distinct  on  upper  opercle.  Scales  on  back  all  with  more  or  less 
olive-dusky  dots  and  well-defined  edges.  A  smaU  pale  dusky  spot  on 
front  of  dorsal.  Dorsal,  caudal  and  pectoral  dull  grayish,  tinged 
with  dilute  red.  Anal  and  ventral  pale,  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
Iris  grayish.     Hartford,  Arkansas.     Limestone  Gap,  Indian  Territory. 

Hotropii  blennim  (Girard). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  pale  olive-buff,  whitish  below,  and  every- 
where more  or  less  silvery.  Scales  on  back  without  distinct  dark 
edges.  An  indistinctly  defined  and  rather  broad  lateral  band  of  gray 
from  head  to  base  of  caudal,  and  anteriorly  including  a  number  of 
dusky  or  dark-brown  dots.  Fins  pale  or  dilute  brownish,  lower  ones 
whitish.     Del  Rio,  Texas. 
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Votropii  ihumardi  (Girard). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  pale  olive-green,  whitish  below,  and 
scales  above  lateral  line  with  slightly  darker  edges.  Body  more  or 
less  washed  with  silvery.  Dorsal  and  pectoral  dilute  reddish  with 
dusky  edges  above.  Caudal  pale  dusky-gray.  Ventral  and  anal 
whitish.  Snout  dusky-bro\^Ti.  Side  with  a  rather  broad  indistinctly 
defined  silver-gray  band  from  head  to  caudal,  and  scales  in  lateral 
line  after  dorsal  with  blackish  dots  becoming  most  distinct  on  caudal 
peduncle.  No  spot  at  base  of  caudal.  Blackish  spots  extending 
from  posterior  rim  of  eye  backward,  but  soon  becoming  indistinct 
above  pectoral.    Iris  gra3rish.    Limestone  Gap,  Indian  Territory. 

Hotropil  Intrensil  (Baird  and  Oirard). 

Dark  nuchal  band  conspicuous.  Small  tubercles  on  upper  surface 
of  head  and  along  lower  side  of  body  above  anal  very  numerous. 
Devil's  river  and  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Votropii  proMrpina  (Qirard). 

Dusky  dots  at  base  of  dorsal.  Caudal  bright  yellow.  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

PARANOTROPIS  subg.  nov. 
Type  Photogenis  luciodua  Cope 

The  species  of  this  group  closely  resemble  those  of  the  subgenus 
Noiropia  Rafinesque,  which  is  typified  by  atherinoides.  They  differ 
chiefly  in  the  fewer  developed  anal  rays,  mostly  7  to  9.  They  are 
also  distinguished  from  the  LuxHus  and  Hydrophiox  groups  by  the 
absence  of  grinding  surfaces  on  the  teeth  and  the  broad  scales  which 
are  not  narrowly  imbricated.  From  Orcdla,  with  which  they  agree 
in  these  respects,  they  differ  in  the  top  of  the  head  which  is  not  espe- 
cially elevated,  so  that  the  eye  is  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  profile. 
Episema  Jordan,  based  on  scabriceps,  is  preoccupied. 

{flapdj  near;  vwtoc,  back,  and  rponU,  keel,  hence  Notropi^.) 

Votropii  pilibryi  tp.  nov. 

Head  4;  depth  4{;  D.  ii,  8;  A.  ii,  8;  P.  i,  15;  V.  i,  8;  scales  40  in 
lateral  line  to  base  of  caudal,  and  3  more  on  latter;  15  scales  before 
dorsal;  5  scales  between  origin  of  dorsal  and  lateral  line;  4  scales 
between  latter  and  origin  of  ventral ;  width  of  head  1^  in  its  length ; 
depthof  head  1^;  snout  3J;  eyeSJ;  maxillary  3;  in terorbital  space  3J; 
length  of  depressed  dorsal  1;  depressed  anal  H;  pectoral  IJ;  ventral 
if;  caudal  1;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  2 J. 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  rather  slender,  more  or  less  fusiform, 
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and  greatest  depth  at  origin  of  dorsal.  Caudal  peduncle  long,  com- 
pressed, and  its  least  depth  2|  in  its  length,  measured  from  base  of 
last  anal  ray. 


Head  elongate,  compressed,  and  upper  profile  more  or  less  straight 
from  above  nostrils.  Snout  convex,  rather  broad,  and  also  with  a 
convex  profile.  Eye  rather  large,  a  little  above  middle  of  depth  of 
heati,  and  well  anterior  in  its  length.  Mouth  slightly  curved,  inclined, 
and  jaws  subequal,  lowTr  hardly  if  any  projecting.  Maxillary  reaching 
about  opposite  front  rim  of  orbit.  Mandible  rather  broad,  and  rami 
but  little  elevated,  edges  of  jaws  rounded.  Tongue  rather  broad, 
fleshy,  and  adnate  to  floor  of  mouth.  Lips  thin  and  narrow.  Nostrils 
adjoining  near  upper  edge  of  eye,  and  intemasal  space  much  less  than 
interorbital.  Anterior  nostril  circular,  and  posterior  larger,  concealed 
in  front  by  flap  of  anterior.  Both  interorbital  and  intemasal  spaces 
a  little  elevated,  though  flattened  medianly.     Subopercle  of  moderate 

Gill-opening  extending  fonvard  below  posterior  rim  of  orbit.  Rakers 
small,  weak,  and  very  short.  Filaments  about  f  of  orbit.  Pseudo- 
branchiae  well  developed.  Pharj-ngeal  teeth  2,  4-4,  2,  compressed, 
and  hooked.     Isthmus  rather  broad. 

Scales  cycloid,  moderately  large,  and  exposed  portions  but  little 
deeper  than  broad.  Except  base  of  caudal,  fins  and  head  Daked. 
Lateral  line  slightly  decurved  at  first,  running  rather  low  and  straight 
to  base  of  caudal.     Tubes  simple. 

Dorsal  inserted  about  midway  between  tip  of  snout  and  base  of 
caudal,  second  rudimentary  ray  rather  long  closely  joined  with  first 
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articulated  which  is  longest.  Anal  inserted  behind  base  of  dorsal,  first 
articulated  ray  longest.  Caudal  forked,  lobes  pointed.  Pectoral 
broad,  falling  a  little  short  of  ventral.  Ventral  inserted  before  origin 
of  dorsal  and  reaching  anus  which  is  close  in  front  of  anal. 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  dull  olive-brown  above,  below  dull  white, 
and  side  with  a  broad  diffuse  grayish  band.  A  band  a  little  wider 
than  pupil  composed  of  dusky  dots  extends  from  snout  through 
eye,  along  side  to  middle  of  base  of  caudal,  where  it  is  inten- 
sified. It  is  also  continued  out  to  margin  of  caudal,  as  median 
rays  are  grayish-dusky.  Top  of  head  brownish,  and  a  median  brownish- 
dusky  streak  on  back  enclosing  dorsal  fin  and  continued  to  caudal. 
Body  everywhere  with  more  or  less  silvery.  Fins  red,  deepest  basally. 
Dorsal,  caudal  and  pectoral  with  dilute  olivaceous-gray  on  outer  por- 
tions. Mandible  reddish.  Iris  silvery,  except  horizontal  median 
dark  cross-bar.    Peritoneum  dusky-gray 

I^ength  3i  inches. 

Tjrpe  No.  24,514,  A.  N.  S.  P.  Rogers,  White  river  basin,  Arkansas. 
Collection  Dr.  H.  A.  Pilsbry.  Also  six  co-types  with  same  data. 
After  being  in  alcohol  some  time  the  colors  have  faded.  The  longi- 
tudinal dusky  band  is,  however,  still  present. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  Notropis  ludodua  (Cope),  differ- 
ing apparently  in  coloration  and  slightly  more  slender  body. 

(Named  for  my  friend  Dr.  Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  well  known  among 
leading  conchologists.) 

Subgenus  NOTROPIS  Rafinesque. 
Votropii  sooini  (Ginrd). 

Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Votropii  notemigonoidei  Evermann. 

Hartford,  Arkansas. 

FhenaooMns  Mopifer  (Cope). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  oUvaceous  above,  whitish  below.  Scales 
on  back  edged  with  dusky-olive.  Lower  surface  with  silvery  refiec- 
tions.  Side  of  head  somewhat  brassy  with  pale  dusky  dots.  A  broad 
dusky-slate  bar  extends  from  eye  to  middle  of  base  of  caudal,  dividing 
upper  and  lower  colors  of  body.  Top  of  head  dark  brownish-olive  with 
a  median  streak  extending  to  dorsal  and  continued  behind  it  to  caudal. 
A  black  spot  at  base  of  caudal.  Fins  and  lower  surface  of  head  with 
dilute  red,  dorsal,  caudal  and  pectoral  deepest.  Limestone  Gap, 
Indian  Territory. 
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Tetngonoptenif  argmUtm  (Baird  and  Girard). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  pale  olive  on  upper  surface.,  sides  and 
lower  surface  silvery-white.  Upper  boundaiy  of  sil\'ery-white  of 
sides  shows  a  pale  diffuse  leaden  band,  becoming  distinct  and  dark 
along  middle  of  side  of  caudal  peduncle  to  base  of  caudal.  It  is  also 
continued  on  caudal  as  several  of  median  ravs  are  same  color.  Dorsal 
and  caudal  dilute  pale  olivaceous,  latter  with  a  pale  ruddy  wash. 
Anal  with  marginal  portion  slightly  dusky  and  basally  with  a  pale 
ruddy  tinge.  Pectoral  and  ventral  also  ^-ith  a  dilute  ruddy  tinge. 
A  dull  slaty  blotch  behind  opercle  above.  Iris  pale  yellowish.  Del 
Rio  and  Devil's  river,  Texas. 

PCEOTTiTTDJE. 
Zygonaotei  noUtns  (Rafixtewiue). 

Hartford,  Arkansas.    Wister,  Indian  Territory. 

Oambnsia  affinii  (Batrd  and  Girard). 

Devil's  river,  Texas. 

ATHERINIDJE. 
Labideithes  siooulm  (Cope). 

Hartford,  Arkansas. 

CENTRABOHIDJE. 
Apomotii  oyaneUas  (Rafinasque). 

Hartford,  Arkansas.     Devil's  river,  Texas. 

Lepomis  megalotii  (Rafinasque). 

Hartford,  Arkansas.     Devil's  river  and  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

PEROIDJE. 
Stheostoma  whipplii  (Girard). 

Color  when  fresh  in  alcohol  olivaceous-brown,  paler  or  whitish  below. 
Back  and  side  with  marblings  or  mottlings  of  deep  olivaceous-brown, 
though  on  latter  about  13  diffuse  spots  are  formed  along  course  of 
lateral  Une.  Posteriorly,  and  on  caudal  peduncle,  they  become  ver- 
tically elongate.  An  enlarged  black  humeral  scale.  Head  dusky 
above,  and  a  blackish  streak  from  eye  to  upper  comer  of  gill-opening. 
A  dusky  streak  from  below  eye.  Fins  mostly  orange-red  with  more 
or  less  dusky  basally.  Spinous  dorsal  with  a  median  longitudinal 
orange-red  band  edged  above  and  below  with  whitish.  A  bright 
orange-red  bar  on  caudal  next  to  rather  dusky  margin.  Pectoral  and 
ventral  grayish,  latter  dark.    Limestone  Gap,  Indian  Territory. 
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Considerable  variation  is  noticed.  Some  examples  have  few  brown 
mottlings  on  side,  others  have  them  very  distinct  and  wavy.  All  are 
more  or  less  orange-red  on  fins  and  show  greater  portion  of  caudal 
dusky. 

An  example  from  Hartford,  Arkansas,  according  to  Dr.  Pilsbrj^'s 
notes,  had  the  fins  \dvidly  colored  in  life.  The  spinous  dorsal  and 
ventrals  were  with  green  spines  and  rays,  the  rayed  dorsal  and  caudal 
with  a  scarlet  border,  and  the  anal  scarlet  with  a  green  edge. 


Horoi  eyanoguttatni  (Baird  and  Qirard). 

Del  Rio  and  Devil's  river,  Texas. 
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A  STUDT  OF  THE  BATS  OF  THE  OEVUS  DEBMOKOTTTS  (PTEBOKOTTTS  Anot.). 

BY  JAMES  A.   O.  REHN. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  paper  a  series  of  thirty-six  specimens 
of  the  genus  have  been  examined,  all  being  from  the  collections  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  collections  of  the  above  institutions  for 
permitting  the  examination  of  the  specimens. 

DEBXOKOTUS  GiU. 

1838.  Pteronotus  Gray,  Mag.  Zool.  and  Botany,  II,  p.  500.     Type,  PleranoHu 
davyi  Gray.     (Not  of  Rafinesque,  1815.) 

1843.  ChUonycteris  Wagner,  Arcliiv  ftlr  Naturgeschichte,  IX,  bd.  I,  p.  367. 
(Part.) 

1844.  Pteronotus  Gray,  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  I,  Mammalia,  p.  24. 

1850.  ChUonycteris    Wagner,    Abhandlungen    Mathem.-Physik    CI.    Akad. 
Wissenschaften,  Mlinchen.  V,  p.  179.     (jPart.) 

1854.  ChUonycteris  Burmeister,  Thiere  Brasiliens,  I,  p.  74.     (Part.) 

1855.  ChUonycteris  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  V,  p.  677.     (Part.) 
1855.  Pteronotus  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Sftugthiere,  \vp.  7(X). 

1872.  Pteronotus  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Berlin, 
p.  361. 

1878.  ChUonycteris  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus...  p.  447.     (Part.) 

1879.  ChUonycteris  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Mamm.,  p.  34.  (Part.) 
1890.  Pteronotus  J.  A.  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  p.  178. 
1892.  ChUonycteris  Thomas,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  6th  ser.,  X,  p.  410. 

(Not  of  Gray.) 
1894.  Pteronotus  J.  A.  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist^  VI,  p.  248. 

1901.  Dermonotus  Gill,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XIV,  p.  177.     (To 
replace  Pteronotus  Gray.) 

1902.  Dermonotus  Miller,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XV,  p.  155. 

Generic  Characters. — Naked  volar  membranes  extending  over  the  back 
attached  only  along  the  median  line  and  across  the  shoulders,  anterior 
\o  which  section  the  dorsal  surface  is  normally  furred.  Skull  with  the 
brain-case  moderately  elevated  and  rostrum  distinctly  inflated.     Den- 

♦u;^^  ;    2—2    ^    1-1    ^    2—2    ^    8-8 

tition  1.  2^2>  c.  i:_i,  p.  3:1-3,  m.  ^^3. 

History, — ^The  genus  Dermonotus  (Pteronotus  Gray)  is  so  closely 
related  to  ChUonycteris  and  Mormoops  that  its  historj'  is  in  great  part 
a  repetition  of  that  witnessed  in  these  two  genera.    As  considerable 
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space  has  already  been  given  to  the  taxonomic  history  of  Mormoopa^ 
and  ChilonycteriSy^  only  such  points  as  differ  will  be  noticed.  The 
genus  was  originally  based  on  a  specimen  from  Trinidad,  and  associated 
by  Gray  \^nth  the  following  genera:  Cheiromdea,  NyctinomuSj  Moloasu^, 
Thyroptera,  Myopteria  and  Diclidurus,  Wagner,  in  1843,  described 
a  specimen  of  this  genus,  taken  by  Natterer  at  Cuyaba,  Brazil,  as 
Chilonycieris  gymnonotuSj  unaware  that  Gray  had  created  a  genus  for 
this  type  of  bat.  Later,  in  1855,  he  apparently  did  not  recognize  his 
species  as  a  close  relative  of  Gray's  Pteronotua  davyi,  as  he  associated 
the  latter,  which  he,  of  course,  had  never  seen,  with  Cheiromeles  and 
Dysopes  in  the  section  Macrura.  The  question  as  to  the  tenability  of 
the  genus  as  distinct  from  Chilonyctens  later  caused  a  great  amount  of 
shifting,  the  individual  opinions  of  Peters,  Dobson,  Alston,  and  Thomas 
differing  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  genus.  In  1892  Thomas  de- 
scribed a  race  of  dain/i  from  Jalisco,  Mexico,  basing  it  on  the  brilliant 
fulvous  coloration  of  the  Mexican  specimens,  and  their  sUghtly  smaller 
size.  Gill,  in  1901,  discovered  the  fact  that  Gray's  Pteronoius  was 
preoccupied  by  PteronoVus  Rajfinesque,  a  synonym  of  Pteropus,  and  to 
meet  the  deficiency  he  proposed  the  name  Dermonotus, 

General  Relations. — ^The  genus  Dermonotus  is  closely  associated 
with  Mormoops  and  Chilonycteris,  which  constitute  the  subfamily 
MormoopincB.  The  characters  of  the  genus  are  such  that  recent 
workers  have  all  accorded  it  full  generic  rank,  and  as  Gill  has  stated 
(i.e.),  modem  systematic  standards  would  fully  allow  the  maintenance 
of  the  genus  as  distinct  from  Chilonycteris,  An  interesting  character 
noted  in  this  genus,  as  in  the  two  allied  genera,  is  the  occurrence  of 
dichromatism.  The  two  phases  are  quite  marked,  one  being  dull 
chocolate-brown,  the  other  rich  fulvous. 

Key  to  the  Forms. 

a, — First  upper  premolar  longitudinal,  not  crowded ;  forearm  aver- 
aging 46.2  mm., davyi  (Gray). 

aa. — First  upper  premolar  nearly  transverse,  strongly  crowded 
between  the  canine  and  second  upper  premolar;  forearm 
averaging  44.1  mm., davyi  fulvus  (Thomas). 

Bermonotui  davyi  (Gray). 

1838.  Pteronoius  Davyi  Gray,  Mag.  Zool.  and  Botany,  II.  p.  500.  [Trini- 
dad.] 

1843.  Chilonycteris  gymnonotus  Wagner,  Archiv  fttr  Naturgeschichte,  IX, 
bd.  I,  p.  367.    [Cuyaba.] 


» Proc,  Acad,  Nat,  Sci,  Phila.,  1902,  pp.  160-172. 
»/Wd.,  1904. 
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1844.  Pderonotus]  Davyi  Gray,  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  I,  Mammaliai  p.  24. 

[Trinidad.] 
1850.  Chilonycteris  gymnanotus  Wagner,   Abhandlimgen  Mathem.-Phjrsik 

CI.  Akad.  Wissenschaften,  Manchen,  V,  p.  179.    [Cuyaba.  Matto  Grosso.] 

1854.  Chilonycteris  gymrumotus   Burmeister,   Iliiere   firasiliens,   I,   p.   75. 
[Cuyaba.  Matto  Grosso.] 

1855.  Chliionycieris]  gymnonotus  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Saugthiere,  V, 
p.  680,  PI.  48.    [Matto  Grosso.] 

1855.  Pieronotu9\  Davyi  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Saugthiere,  V,  p.  700. 

[Trinidad.] 
1872.  Pteronotus  Davyi  Peters,   Monatsb.   K.   Akad.   Wissensch.,   Berlin, 

p.  361.    [Brazil;  Mexico.]     (Part.) 

1878.  Chilonycteris  daifyi  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  453,  PI. 
XXIII.    [Puerto  Cabello*  Venezuela/! 

1879.  Chilonycteris  damp,  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Mamm.,  p.  36.    [Mex- 
ico; Venezuela;  Trinidad;  Brazil.]     (Part.) 

1892.  C[hilonycteris\  Davyi  Thomas,  Aim.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  6th  ser.,  X, 

p  410.    [Trinidad;  Dominica;  Venezuela.] 
1892.  Chilonycteris  davyi  Thomas,  Journal  Trinidad    Field    Naturalists' 

Qub,  I,  p.  162.    [Trinidad.]  • 
1902.  J^ermonotus^  davui  Miller,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XV,  p.  155. 

[Dominica;  Trimdad.J 

Type  Locality. — ^Trinidad. 

Distribution, — ^Brazil;  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad  and 
Dominica  in  the  West  Indies. 

General  Characters. — Size  medium ;  character  of  the  volar  membranes 
as  described  imder  the  genus. 

Head. — Occiput  dome-shaped  and  evenly  rounded;  rostrum  rather 
depressed,  broad.  Ear  rather  elongate,  acuminate;  internal  margin 
with  the  internal  ridge  very  distinctly  developed  and  forming  a  rounded 
lobe  inferioriy,  superioriy  with  a  blunt  but  distinct  shoulder,  beyond 
which  infra-median  point  the  internal  margin  is  evenly  arcuate,  curving 
back  to  the  recurved  and  very  bluntly  falcate  apex;  extenial  margin 
carried  forward  inferioriy  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  external  shoulder 
rounded  and  median  in  position,  superior  portion  of  the  external  mar- 
gin straight  except  for  a  marked  concavity  caused  by  the  recurved 
apex.  Tragus  subrectangulate,  apical  portion  narrower  than  the  basal 
half;  external  margin  sinuate;  apex  rounded;  accessory  lobe  rather 
small,  subhorizontal,  rounded,  forming  a  distinct  shoulder  or  ledge; 
internal  margin  inferior  to  the  accessory  lobe,  sinuate  and  with  a  dis- 
tinct marginal  thickening.  Nostrils  surrounded  by  a  verj'  slight  raised 
margin,  and  surmounted  by  a  fleshy  ridge,  which  is  considerably  ex- 
cavated in  the  area  superior  to  the  nasal  division ;  lateral  portions  of 
muzzle  with  a  raised  fleshy  ridge,  which  is  separated  from  the  nose- 
pad  by  a  rather  deep  incision.  Superior  portion  of  the  muzzle  with  a 
median  rounded  swelHng  situated  a  short  distance  back  from  the  nos- 
trils. Labial  chin-lappet  strongly  transverse,  the  lateral  portions 
rather  inconspicuous  and  merging  into  the  lip  proper,  median  portion 
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distinctly  papillose,  the  papillse  bordering  the  arched  incision  separating 
the  smooth  incisive  pad  larger  than  the  others;  posterior  chin-lappet 
almost  equal  to  the  labial  in  width,  thin,  closely  adpressed. 

Limbs, — Forearm  of  medium  length,  very  distinctly  arcuate  though 
the  distal  portion  is  considerably  straighter  than  the  proximal;  third 
finger  slightly  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  length  of  the  fore- 
arm. Femora,  tibise  and  feet  rather  slender;  calcanea  about  a  fourth 
as  long  again  as  the  tibiae. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — Membranes  rather  thin,  but  very  tough  and 
leathery;  propatagium  deep,  extending  free  to  the  thumb;  endopata- 
gium  and  mesopatagium  with  the  longitudinal  nerves  very  regularly 
and  completely  distributed,  endopatagium  attached  along  the  median 
line  of  the  body  by  a  thin  membrane,  otherwise  free  except  that  ante- 
riorly it  is  squarely  attached  across  the  shoulders  and  posteriorly  it 
is  tightly  attached  from  the  middle  of  the  femur  to  its  margin  slightly 
below  the  middle  of  the  tibia;  uropatagium  large,  the  calcanea  bound 
down  to  the  tibise  to  a  point  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  endopata- 
gium, tail  with  the  enclosed  portion  slightly  exceeding  the  free  apical 
section.  Fur  woolly,  evenly  distributed  over  the  visible  and  concealed 
sections  of  the  dorsal  surface  and  also  the  entire  venter;  membranes 
almost  entirely  covered  with  extremely  fine  short  hair;  muzzle  and 
lips  with  groups  of  distinctly  setiform  hairs. 

Color} — General  color  vandyke-brown,  membranes  and  ears  with  a 
slight  touch  of  blackish.  It  is  quite  probable  that  typical  davyi  will 
be  foimd  to  possess  a  rufous  form,  as  two  phases  of  coloration  have  been 
found  in  almost  all  the  other  species  and  races  of  the  Mormoopinse. 
The  distinct  color  phases  of  D.  davyi  fulvus  are  very  marked,  but  pos- 
sibly the  more  southern  type  possesses  but  one  color  form,  or  one 
strongly  predominating  phase,  a  case  of  which  is  probably  found  in 
ChUonycieris  rvbiginosa  and  rubiginosa  mexicana, 

Skrdl. — Rather  fragile ;  rostrum  considerably  inflated  and  somewhat 
depressed.  Brain-case  evenly  arched  transversely  and  with  a  slight 
longitudinal  depression,  dipping  suddenly  toward  the  rostnim;  zygo- 
mata widest  posteriorly  and  without  any  distinct  arcuation.  Rostrum 
very  distinctly  inflated,  the  greatest  width  over  the  posterior  molars; 
nasal  depression  broad,  smoothly  excavated.  Mandible  rather  long, 
the  ascending  ramus  very  low  and  weak;  coronoid  and  condylar  pro- 
cesses low,  inconspicuous  and  equal  in  development;  angle  strongly 
curved  laterally  and  with  a  recurved  tip. 


'  From  alcoholic  specimens. 
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Teeth. — Central  pair  of  upper  incisors  broad  with  a  straight,  slightly 
bilobate  cutting  edge ;  lateral  upper  incisor  low,  in  basal  outline  equal 
to  the  median  tooth;  upper  canine  slightly  recurved;  first  upper  pre- 
molar subovate  in  basal  outline,  the  greatest  length  of  the  tooth  sub- 
longitudinal  ;  second  upper  premolar  subpentagonal  in  outline,  trans- 
verse, cusp  distinct  and  caniniform,  internal  cingulum  developed  as  a 
distinct  rim  to  a  sUghtly  excavated  area;  first  and  second  upper 
molars  subquadrate,  with  the  para-metaconoid  ridges  distinct  and  high, 
the  paracone  developed  as  a  distinct  shoulder,  protocone  and  hypocone 
distinct,  the  former  higher  than  the  latter;  third  upper  molar  trans- 
verse, para-metaconoid  ridge  deflected  internally,  protocone  quite 
distinct.  Lower  incisors  obscurely  tridentate,  the  median  teeth  in 
size  considerably  exceeding  the  laterals  which  are  crowded  against 
the  canines;  lower  canines  erect,  slightly  curved  and  slightly  tapering; 
first  lower  premolar  subquadrate  in  basal  outUne,  cusp  longitudinal, 
acute-angulate ;  second  lower  premolar  very  small,  circular  in  basal 
outline,  crowded  between  the  first  and  third  premolars  and  deflected 
toward  the  lingual  side  of  the  tooth-row ;  third  lower  premolar  rather 
elongate-quadrate,  cusp  rather  high,  acute;  molars  with  the  inter- 
spaces deeply  excavated,  the  paraconid  and  hypoconid  lower  than 
the  other  cusps. 

Measurements, — ^Average  of  five  Dominican  specimens:  Total  length 
70.8  (70-75)  mm.;  head  and  body  52.2  (51.3-53);  head  18.9  (18.1- 
19.5);  ear  16  (15.5-17);  tragus  4.8  (4.5-5.5);  forearm  46.2  (45-48); 
thumb  8.5  <8.1-9.1);  third  digit  77.4  (75-79);  tibia  17.5  (17-18.1); 
calcaneum  21.6  (19-24);  foot  11.1  (10.8-11.5);  tail  20.6  (18-22). 

Average  of  two  Dominican  skulls:  Total  length  16.7  (16.5-17); 
greatest  zygomatic  breadth  9.1  (9-9.3);  interorbital  width  4;  height 
at  base  of  the  second  premolar  3.9  (3.8-4);  height  of  brain-case  6.7 
(6.4-7);  width  of  palatal  constriction  1.3;  length  of  palate  from  ante- 
rior foramina  7.1  (7-7.3) ;  width  of  palate  including  teeth  6.2  (6.1-6.3) ; 
greatest  length  of  mandible  11.9  (11.6-12.3);  breadth  of  brain-case 
above  roots  of  zygomata  8.3  (8.2-8.5). 

Remarks. — ^This  form  is  apparently  uniform  in  size  through  its  range, 
as  Wagner's  measurements  of  the  type  of  gymnonotus  {I.e.)  are  not  ma- 
teriallv  different  from  those  of  the  Dominican  series  examined.  The 
typical  form  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  davyi  fulvus  by  the 
larger  size  and  the  position  and  less  crowded  character  of  the  first 
upper  premolar. 

Specimens  Examined. — Five  alcoholic  specimens.  Dominica.  [U.  S. 
N.M.] 
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Dermoaotiii  davyi  ftdTni'CIIiomAs). 

1872.  PieronottLS  Davyi  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 

Berlin,  p.  361.    [Braal;  Mexico.]     (Part.) 
1879.  Chiwnycteris  davyi  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Mamm.,  p.  36.    [Mexico; 

Venezuela;  Trinidad;  Brazil.]    (Part.) 
1890.  Pteronotus  damn  J.  A.  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  p.  178. 

[Plains  of  Colima,  Mexico.] 
1892.  Ch^iUmycterU]  Davyi  fulvus  Thomas,  Ann.  and  Mag.   Nat.  Hist., 

6th  ser.,  X,  p.  410.    [Las  Pefias,  Jalisco,  Mexico.] 
1894.  Pteronotus  davyi  J.  A.  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  p.  248. 

[South  shore  of  Lake  Chapala,  Michoacan,  Mexico.]     (Not  of  Gray.) 
1902.  D[ermonotus]  ftdvua  Miller,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XV,  p.  155. 

Type  Locality. — Las  Pefias,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Distribution, — Specimens  have  been  examined  or  recorded  from 
localities  from  Tehuantepec  to  the  type  locality  in  Jalisco  on  the  west 
coast,  and  from  Apazote,  Campeche,  to  Mirador,  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
Atlantic  side. 

General  Chara/iera. — Similar  to  D.  fulvuSf  but  the  size  is  less  and  the 
first  upper  premolar  is  more  crowded  and  with  the  greatest  length 
transverse. 

Head,  membranes  and  other  external  characters  as  in  Dermonotus 
davyi, 

Skvll  and  Teeth. — Essentially  as  in  D.  davyi,  except  for  the  smaller 
size  and  the  crowded  character  of  the  first  upper  premolar.  This  tooth 
is  strongly  crowded  between  the  canine  and  second  premolar,  and  in 
consequence  is  twisted  so  that  the  greatest  length  is  almost  transverse. 

Color. — ^Brown  phase:  Fur  above  vandyke-brown ;  below  ecru-drab, 
the  hair  seal-brown  basally.  Membranes  and  ears  clove-brown. 
Rufous  phase:  Fur  above  rich  tawny,  below  golden  ochraceous,  hair 
cinnamon  basaUy.  Membranes  and  fur  as  in  the  rufous  phase.  From 
the  series  examined  it  would  appear  that  the  individuals  are  equally 
divided  between  the  two  phases. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  series:  Total  length  [20]*  63.3  (59.7-73.5) 
mm.;  head  and  body  [21]  47.2  (41.5-60.5);  head  [20]  17.1  (16-18.5); 
ear  [20]  14.9  (12.5-16);  tragus  [20]  4.7  (4.2-5);  forearm  [30]  44.1 
(42.5-46) ;  thumb  [30]  7.3  (7-9) ;  third  digit  [20]  74.7  (71-78) ;  tibia 
[30]  17.1  (16-19);  calcaneum  [18]  20  (18-23);  foot  [30]  9.9  (8.5-10.8); 
taU  [23]  20.5  (18-24.3). 

Average  of  series  of  skulls:  Total  length  [10]  15.5  (15-16);  greatest 
zygomatic  width  [9]  8.7  (8.2-9.3) ;  interorbital  width  [10]  3.6  (3.5-3.9) ; 
height  at  base  of  second  premolar  [11]  3.4  (3-3.9) ;  height  of  brain-case 
[8]  6.3  (6-6.8);  width  of  palatal  constriction  [9]  1.3  (1.2-1.5);  length 
of  palate  from  anterior  foramina  [9]  6.2  (6-6.5) ;  width  of  palate  in- 

*  Number  of  individuals  in  brackets. 
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eluding  teeth  [11]  5.9  (5.8-6);  greatest  length  of  mandible  [10]  11.7 
(11.3-12.3);  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  [9]  7.8 
(7.4-8). 

Remarks. — ^The  slightly  smaller  general  size  and  the  character  of 
the  first  upper  premolar  will  be  found  to  separate  this  race  from  typical 
daxnji.  The  characters  are,  however,  such  that  merely  subspecific 
rank  should  be  accorded  it.  The  range  of  variation  in  size  in  davyi 
fidviLS  is  very  considerable,  and  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  sex  or 
locality. 

Specimens  Examined, — ^Thirty-one,  eleven  skins,  twenty  alcoholic 
individuals : 
Tehuantepec,  Mexico.    [U.  S.  N.  M.]    [6.] 
Santa  Efigenia,  Tehuantepec,  Mexico.    [U.  S.  N.  M.]    [2.] 
Apazote,  Campeche,  Mexico.    [Biological  Surv.]    [1.] 
San  Andres  Tuxtla,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    [Biolog.  Surv.]    [11.] 
Mirador,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    [U.  S.  N.  M.]    [7.] 
Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico.    [Biolog.  Surv.]    [2.] 
Hacienda  Magdalena,  Colima,  Mexico.    [Biolog.  Surv.]    [1.] 
Plains  of  Colima,  Mexico.    [A.  M.  N.  H.]    [1.] 
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THE  LABYAL  ETE  OF  CHITOITS. 

BY   HAROLD   HEATH. 

In  Chiton  polii,  according  to  Kowalevski,  and  in  Ischnochiton  mag" 
dalenensis,  Trachydermon  raymondi  and  Nuttallina  thamasi  the  eyes 
of  the  larvae  become  clearly  defined  about  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  shell.  They  are  situated  immediately  behind  the  velum, 
half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  body.  Conceniing  their  structure  Kowa- 
levski writes/  "They  are  characterized  by  the  pigment  deposited  about 
a  central  clear  body,  and  are  placed  almost  entirely  upon  the  lateral 
or  branchial  nerves."  As  the  figures  of  this  author  show,  each  ocellus 
at  this  time  consists  of  a  single  cell  imbedded  in  the  epithelium  covering 
the  body.  In  later  stages  this  condition  of  affairs  in  the  young  of 
Chiton  polii  becomes  more  complex.  According  to  Kowalevski, 
the  pigmented  body,  with  its  clear  included  vesicle,  retains  its  early 
characters,  but  migrates  "imder  the  skin  and  upon  the  branchial 
nerve.  The  ectodermic  epithelium,  situated  above  the  eyes,  presents 
certain  modifications  which  may  be  related  to  the  fiuiction  of  the 
ocellus;  its  cells  are  here  very  slender,  more  elongated  than  those 
adjoining,  their  appearance  is  different,  and  it  appears  to  me  possible 
that  these  cells  play  a  certain  r61e  in  the  transmission  of  luminous 
rays  to  the  ocellus  and  perform  the  fimction  of  a  coniea." 

While  working  upon  certain  problems  connected  with  the  larval 
development  of  chitons,  I  have  many  times  noticed  the  ocelli  in 
several  species.  In  those  forms  enumerated  above,  save  Chiton  polii, 
I  have  traced  these  structures  through  all  stages,  from  their  first 
development  imtil  their  final  disappearance ;  and  after  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  larva  have  determined  their  fate  in  Ischnochiton  mertensii, 
/.  regvlaris,  I.  cooperi,  Katharina  tunicata  and  Tonicdla  lineaia.  In 
its  early  stages  in  these  species  each  eye  appears  essentially  as  described 
by  Kowalevski,  and  this  state  of  affairs  continues  as  long  as  the  ocellus 
may  be  distinguished.  Under  no  circumstances  does  it  becoim* 
subepithelial.  In  many  cases  the  pigmented  cell  sinks  somewhat  be- 
neath the  general  outer  surface  of  the  epithelium  and  is  partially  over- 
arched by  neighboring  cells,  but  these  are  in  no  wise  different  from 
those  elsewhere  ia  the  skin  and  never  give  the  impression  of  forming 

'  "  Embryog^nie  du  Chiton  polii  (Philippi)  avec  quelaues  remarques  sur  le 
d^veloppement  des  aatres  Chitons,"  Ann,  Mus.  hist,  nat,  Alarseillef  T.  I,  No.  5. 
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a  lens  or  conica.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Kowa- 
levski's  observations,  but  the  eye  of  Chiton  poli\  is  certwnly  not  typi- 
cal. On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  the  chitons  I  have  examined  are 
in  their  histological  details  essentially  like  those  of  the  annelid  trocho- 
phore.  In  the  latter  organism  they  are  placed  in  the  velar  field  and 
are  innervated  by  nerves  from  the  cerebral  ganglia;  in  the  chitons  they 
are  posttrocbal  and  arc  situated  on  the  pallial  cords.  These  facts, 
however,  may  not  be  fatal  to  the  theory  that  the  ocelli  of  the  larvie  of 
these  two  phyla  are  homologous,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their 
early  development  is  almost  identical.     I  have  shown  in  another  paper* 


raymondi  (b  mm.  long),     B.  Anterior  part  ot  n 

chUon  merlensii    (4  nim.  lonf;);  b.g.,  bucrai  ganglion;  sr.g,,  subradular 

ganglia:  o.,  oceUua.     C.  Sectjon   through  eye-spot  of   annelid    (Sabella) 

that  the  head  vesicle,  or  the  part  of  the  chiton  larva  anterior  to  the 
velum,  "  becomes  transformed  into  part  of  the  first  valve  of  the  shell, 
the  mantle  and  mantle  furrow  of  the  same  region,  and  into  the  pro- 
boscis," Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  chiton  eye  were  situated  in 
front  of  the  velum,  as  in  the  aimelids,  it  would  be  most  unfavorably 
placed  after  the  metamorphosis.  Under  the  circumstances  the  most 
available  situation  would  be  the  furrow  about  the  proboscis,  where  it 

*  "The  Development  of  Ischnochiton,"  Zool.  Jahrb.,  Bd.  XII,  1899,  p.  630. 
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would  be  continually  obscured  and  would  be  practically  useless  even 
if  provided  with  special  tentacles.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  as  the  structures  characteristic  of  the  chitons  appeared  in 
the  phylogenetic  development,  the  eye-spots  gradually  shifted  their 
position  into  the  present  more  favorable  location. 

Pelseneer*  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  lan^al  eyes  of  some  of 
the  MytilidoB  and  the  related  genus  Avicvla.  They  arise  in  the  embryo 
behind  the  velum  and  on  the  base  of  the  first  gill-filament.  "Each 
eye  is  open,  that  is  to  say,  an  invagination  of  the  skin,  and  consists  of 

pigmented  epithelial  cells The  cavity  is  filled  by  an  elongated 

crystalline  body  continuous  with  the  overl3dng  cuticle They 

have  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  eyes  of  Patella  and  Trochua, " 
and  are  innervated  by  fibers  from  the  cerebral  gangUa.  Pelseneer  con- 
siders that  this  t3rpe  of  eye  and  that  of  the  chitons  are  homologous. 
This  assumption  must  rest  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  both  are  post- 
trochal.  They  certainly  arc  fundamentally  different  in  structure. 
Even  with  Chiton  polii  this  is  the  case,  and,  furthermore,  this  organ  in 
the  lamellibranchs  is  innervated  by  nerves  from  the  cerebral  ganglia, 
and  in  the  chitons  by  the  pallial  nerves.  Thiele's*  contention  that  the 
eye  of  Area  noce  and  the  chiton  eye  are  homologous  rests  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  Pclseneer's  argument.  Both  are  behind  the  velum, 
but  fundamentally  different  structurally  and  in  their  innervation.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  the  theory  that  the  chiton  and  the  annelid  eye 
are  homologous  rests  upon  identity  of  stnicture;  while  the  chiton  and 
lamellibranch  larval  eye  are  supposed  to  be  genetically  related 
because  of  similarity  of  position. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  eyes  of  chitons  arc  functional  only  in  the 
larvae.  In  the  three  species  studied  before  the  metamorphosis  the  pig- 
ment appears  about  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  free-swimming 
stage,  w^hich  lasts  from  fifteen  minutes  to  twenty-four  hours,  according 
to  conditions.  After  the  metamorphosis,  which  ensues  after  the 
embryos  have  settled,  these  sense  organs  in  at  least  eight  species 
invariably  persist  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  fact,  they 
appear  to  remain  as  long  as  the  shell  and  mantle  are  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  allow  the  light  to  penetrate,  or  until  the  animal  is  upward  of 
5  mm.  in  length.  Some  of  the  smaller  species  are  at  this  time  sexually 
mature;  w^hile  some  of  the  larger  forms  are  only  one-fourth  or  even 
one-tenth  their  adult  size. 

•"Lea  yeux  c^phaliques  chez  les  Lamellibranches,''  Arch,  de  Biol.,  T.  16. 
♦  "Ueber  Sinnesorsane  der  Seitenlinie  und  das  Nervensystein  von  Mollusken," 
ZeU,  /.  w.  Zool.,  Bd.  XLIX. 
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March  15. 

The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixox,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Eighteen  persons  present. 

The  death  of  William  M.  Canby,  a  member,  March  10,  1904,  was 
announced. 

The  PiibUcation  Committee  reported  that  a  paper  entitled  "A  Revi- 
sion of  the  Mammalian  Genus  Macrotus,"  by  James  A.  G.  Rehn,  had 
been  presented  for  publication  (March  11). 

James  A.  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  made  a  communication  on  the  life-history, 
structure,  and  relationships  of  Dinophilua,  a  primitive  annehd  worm. 
It  was  presented  for  publication  under  the  title  "The  Early  Develoi>- 
ment  of  Dinophilus:  A  Study  in  Cell-Lineage." 

Henry  Tucker  and  Waldemar  I^e  were  elected  members. 

The  following  was  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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DESCBIFTIOirS  OF  KOBTH  AXEBICAK  ABAKEJE  OF  THE  FA1IILIE8 

LTOOSIDX  AKD  PISAVBIDX.' 

BY  THOMAS  H.   MONTGOMERY,   JR. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  species  of  spiders  of  the  families 
Lycosidffi  and  Pisamidffi  have  been  described  from  North  America, 
but  for  the  most  the  descriptions  have  barely  diagnostic  worth.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  practicaDy  impossible  to  identify  most  of  the 
species  of  Walckenaer,  Blackwall,  Hentz  and  some  others,  hiecause 
some  of  their  species  are  so  insufficiently  described  that  a  particular 
description  applies  equaUy  well  to  a  number  of  species.  By  far  the 
most  thorough  work  so  far  is  that  of  Keyserling.  When  the  American 
species  arc  better  known  than  they  are  at  present  we  shall  be  in  better 
position  to  identify  the  species  named  by  the  earlier  writers,  for  then 
the  identification  can  be  done  by  the  process  of  elimination.  The 
more  deeply  one  enters  into  the  closely  intergrading  species  of  the 
Lycosidae  especially,  the  more  doubtful  seems  to  be  the  character  of 
attempts  to  recognize  poorly  described  forms.  Nearly  the  whole 
southeastern  section  of  the  United  States  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  have  been  untouched  by  modem 
arachnologists ;  with  such  a  hiatus  in  the  material  for  comparison,  it 
would  be  unscientific  to  make  sure  of  the  status  of  species  known  only 
by  inadequate  diagnoses.  It  is  right  to  attempt,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  recognize  the  species  of  earlier  \^Titers,  but  not  to  uphold  names  when 
the  type  specimens  are  lost  and  when  the  type  descriptions  are  not 
decisive.  When  all  the  species  are  known,  the  trial  can  be  undertaken 
of  determining  the  earlier  species. 

The  Lycosidae  and  Pisauridae  are  particularly  interesting  groups 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  study.  Not  only  do 
the  species  intergrade  closely,  but  there  is  very  considerable  individual 
variation  apart  from  geographical  variation,  and  the  genera  are  as 
difficult  to  define  sharply  as  are  the  species.  No  groups  are  better 
adapted  to  prove  the  idea  that  the  species,  as  the  higher  groups,  are  l:)ut 
concepts,  and  their  delimitation  necessary  purely  for  purposes  of  de- 

*  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
No.  57. 
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scription  and  interpretation.  What  is  needed  above  all,  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  any  morphological  or  broad  ethological  study  of  them, 
are  full  and  ample  descriptions  of  the  structure — of  the  external  geni- 
talia, together  with  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  cephalothorax,  the 
mouth  parts  and  the  legs.  The  number  of  the  teeth  on  the  tarsal  claws 
is  of  no  value,  for  it  is  subject  to  great  individual  variation,  as  has  been 
shown  by  my  student,  Mr.  Cari  Hartmann.  The  number  of  teeth 
on  the  chelicera  is  of  more  importance,  but  must  be  used  cautiously 
and  at  the  most  as  a  specific  character,  for  I  have  found  a  specimen 
of  Trochoaa  purcdli  where  one  cheliceron  differed  in  the  number  of 
its  teeth  from  the  other.  The  number  of  spines  on  the  joints  of  the 
legs  may  not  be  greatly  subject  to  individual  variation,  but  in  ver}' 
closely.related  species  it  may  differ,  as  e.g.,  the  spines  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  tibia  I  in  Pardosa.  Characters  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  eyes  are  decidedly  variable  in  different  individuals  of  some  species, 
apparently  constant  in  some  others.  Again,  some  species,  particularly 
of  Trochoaa  and  Pirata,  show  considerable  secondary  sexual  structural 
differences.  And  the  epigyna  even,  perhaps  the  best  of  any  single 
structural  character,  are  often  variable  in  their  form. 

In  the  present  paper  I  give  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  all  those 
species  seen  by  me,  with  figures  of  the  genitalia  in  those  cases  where 
they  have  not  been  figured  before  or  where  the  figiures  have  been  badly 
made,  and  descriptions  of  the  color  and  dimensions  only  in  the  case  of 
new  species  or  where  preceding  descriptions  were  not  detailed.  Where 
such  descriptions  conflict  with  those  of  my  previous  papers,  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  emendations  of  the  latter.  In  the  measurements  of 
the  legs  the  coxae  are  included;  and  by  the  term  "height  of  the  head 
in  front"  is  meant  the  distance  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  clypeus 
to  the  superior  border  of  the  eyes  of  the  second  row.  Only  \iTiters 
who  have  given  descriptions  are  included  in  the  synonymical  list  of 
each  species.  All  the  species  previously  described  by  me  are  described 
again,  but  in  their  structure  much  more  in  detail  than  before;  also 
all  the  species  described  by  Emerton  (1885),  except  his  Lycosa  nigro- 
ventris  and  Pirata  insulariSy  are  described ;  and  in  the  Keys  all  the  spe- 
cies from  the  continent  of  North  America  described  by  Keyserling 
(1876)  are  included.  No  species  have  been  considered  from  the  North 
American  continent  south  of  the  United  States.  With  great  care  I 
have  gone  over  again  the  previous  descriptions  of  all  the  species  from 
this  region,  but  unfortunately  the  following  papers  were  inaccessible 
to  me:  Banks  (1894a),  Blackwall  (1846,  1871),  Cragin,  Giebel  (1869), 
Girard  (1854)  and  Thorell  (1872).    Doubtless  on  account  of  these 
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missing  papers  some  mistakes  will  be  foimd  to  have  crept  into  the 
identification  of  certain  species. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Academy  of  Natm-al  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  in  particular,  for  the  loan  of  all  of 
their  type.specimens;  and  especially  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  who  not  only 
loaned  me  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  but  also  by  correspond- 
ence aided  me  very  materially  in  the  question  of  the  synonymy  of  cer- 
tain species:  thus  he  pointed  out  the  identity  of  his  Pardosa  brunnea, 
aibomacvlaia  and  montana  with  species  described  by  Thorell;  of  my 
Lycosa  ocreata  pulchra  with  his  Pardosa  hilineata,  and  of  my  Lycosa 
aUmei  with  the  Lycosa  ocreata  of  Hentz. 

In  regard  to  the  genera  I  have  employed,  I  must  candidly  admit 
that  the  delimitation  of  the  genera  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  study.  Simon  (1898a)  has  withdrawn  both  Trochosa  and  Pirata 
into  Lycosa,  while  I  maintain  their  separateness,  and  this  because  these 
two  genera  intergrade  no  more  closely  with  Lycosa  than  docs  Pardosa, 
so  that  if  Pardosa  is  to  be  upheld,  the  others  must  likewise  be.  It  is 
a  question  of  either  making  one  large  comprehensive  genus,  and  for 
purposes  of  description  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  subgenera,  or 
of  recognizing  as  many  genera.  In  either  case  the  boundaries  of  the 
groups,  be  they  called  subgenera  or  genera,  are  equally  difficult  to 
define.  A  new  genus,  Geolycosa,  is  proposed  for  forms  which  differ 
from  Lycosa  by  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  first  pair  of  legs.  Par- 
dosa  is  composed  of  rapidly  nmning,  usually  or  alwa}"^  diurnal  species, 
of  small  size  with  great  length  of  legs  and  large  ocular  area  and  small 
chelicera;  they  are  essentially  Lycosids  which  have  become  diunial 
runners.  Geolycosa  is  the  very  opposite,  large  forms  with  strong  legs 
and  jaws  fitted  for  digging  the  deep  cylindrical  holes  in  which  they 
live.  Some  of  the  species  of  Pirata  are  peculiar  in  forming  small  closed 
nests  in  which  they  pass  the  winter,  little  cups  of  sillA  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  stones.  They  are  generally  found  close  to  water. 
The  species  of  Trochosa  are  nocturnal,  living  imder  stones,  where  they 
apparently  make  no  excavations.  Sosippus,  according  to  Simon, 
builds  a  large  web-sheeting.  Avlonia  has  the  habits  of  Pirata ,  and 
is  closely  related  to  it.  Lycosa  is  for  the  most  part  nocturnal,  and 
many  of  the  species  build  shallow  excavations  Uned  with  silk  under 
stones;  others  are,  in  the  breeding  season  at  least,  diurnal,  such  as 
scutulata  and  ocreata,  and  these  are  forms  which  approach  Pardosa  in 
their  structure.  So  we  find  that  the  structure  corresponds  pretty 
closely  to  the  habit:  long  legs  in  the  diiunal  species,  high  cephalic 
region  in  the  nmning  and  digging  species,  and  low  in  the  sedentary 
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forms  which  do  not  form  holes;  weak  chelicera  and  short  labium  asso- 
ciated with  slender  legs;  large  eye  area  is  found  in  the  diurnal  species, 
while  small  eye  area  is  associated  with  tubicolous  forms  and  species 
with  very  short  legs.  So  the  genera  here  defined  arc  based  upon  both 
morphological  and  ethological  characters. 

Finally,  this  paper  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  monograph, 
but  is  intended  to  be  a  help  to  the  one  who  comes  later  with  sufficient 
material  at  his  disposal  to  make  the  monograph. 

Family  LYOOSID.ffi. 

Trochanters  deeply  emarginated  below  at  their  distal  ends.  Legs 
usually  in  the  order  IV,  I,  II,  III.  Inferior  tarsal  claw  usually  without 
teeth.  Eyes  homogeneous,  usually  imequal  and  in  three  rows,  the 
eyes  of  the  first  generally  smaller  than  the  others.  Palpal  tibia  of  c? 
without  apophyses. 

Family  PISAURIDiE. 

With  the  characters  of  the  Lycosidos,  except  that  the  palpal  tibia  of 
the  c?  has  apophyses,  that  the  inferior  tarsal  claws  are  usually  toothed, 
that  legs  I,  II  and  IV  usually  differ  but  little  in  length,  and  that  the 
four  posterior  eyes  arc  more  nearly  in  a  hne. 

Key  to  the  North  American  Genera  of  Lycosid^e. 

a,  1. — ^Tibia  I  with  5  ventral  pairs  of  spines,  eyes  of  the  first  row  sub- 
contiguous SOSILAUS. 

a,  2. — Tibia  I  with  1-4  ventral  pairs  of  spines,  eyes  of  the  first  row  not 
subcontiguous. 
b,  1. — Metatarsus  IV  in  both  sexes  longer  than  the  patella  and 
tibia  combined,  eyes  of  the  second  row  at  least  1.5  times 
thefr  diameter  apart,  sides  of  the  head  nearly  or  quite 
vertical,  chelicera  weak  and  nearly  straight  in  front, 
dorsal  eye  area  quite  or  almost  one-quarter  the  length 

of  the  cephalothorax, Pardosa. 

6.  2. — Without  such  a  combination  of  characters. 

c.  1. — Posterior  spinnerets  fully  1.5  times  as  long  as  the  an- 
terior, chelicera  weak  with  the  anterior  border  nearly 
straight. 
d,  1. — Posterior  margin  of  the  cheUcera  with  4  teeth, 

Sosippus. 

d.  2. — Posterior  margin  of  the  chelicera  with  2  or  3  teeth. 

e.  1. — First  eye  row  quite  or  almost  as  broad  as  the 

second,  labium  longer  than  broad,  sides  of 

head  not  vertical  in  the  9 ,   .    .    Pirata. 
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e.  2. — First  eye  row  shorter  than  the  second,  labium 
not  longer  than  wide,  sides  of  the  head 
vertical,  head  projecting  forward  beyond 
the  clypeus. 
/.  1. — Metatarsus  IV  equal  in  length  to  the 
patella  and  tibia  combined,  dorsal  eye 
area  fully  one-third  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax,     ....    Trab^ea. 
/.  2. — Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and 
tibia  combined,  dorsal  eye  area  less 
•   than  one-quarter  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax,     ....    Auloxia. 
c.  2. — Posterior  spinnerets  little  or  not  longer  than  the  an- 
terior, chelicera  usually  robust  with  the  anterior 
border  arched, 
rf.  1. — Leg  I  shorter  than  IV  by  not  more  than  one-half 
the  length  of  tarsus  I,  and  thicker  than  the  other 

legs, Geolycosa. 

(/.  2. — Leg  I  without  such  characteristics. 

€,  1. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  middle  and  the 
sides  of  the  head  oblique,  first  eye  row 
fully  or  almost  as  broad  as  the  second,  legs 
usually  short  with  short  spines,  Trochosa. 
e,  2. — Cephalothorax  highest  in  the  cephalic  region, 
first  eye  row  usually  shorter  than  the  sec- 
ond, legs  usually  long  with  long  spines, 

Lycos  a. 

GenuB  808ILAU8  Simon,  1898a. 

I  have  not  seen  this  genus,  which  was  created  by  Simon  for  a  species 
{S.  spiniger)  from  Louisiana.  His  diagnosis  is:  "Cephalothorax 
postice  convexus,  antice  longe  declivis  et  attenuatus,  facie  sat  angusta, 
obliqua  atque  obtusa.  Oculi  quatuor  antici  inter  se  subcontigui,  in 
lineam  leviter  recurvam,  medii  lateralibus  saltem  duplo  majores. 
Oculi  ser.  2  mediocres,  inter  se  appropinquati,  spatium  transversum 
oculorum  linea  antica  multo  angustius  occupantes.  Pars  labialis 
longior  quam  latior,  attenuata  et  obtusa.  Pedes  sat  longi,  metatarsis 
tarsisque  tenuibus  longis  haud  scopulatis,  tibiis  anticis  aculeis  pronis 
5-5  metatarsis  aculeis  similibus  3-3  subtus  armatis,  aculeis  que  laterali- 
bus minoribus  munitis." 

Genus  AULONIA  C.  Koch.  1848. 
Aulonia  humieola  (Montg.).    PI.  XX,  fig.  88. 

Pirata  humicolua  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 
tPiraia  minutuB  Emerton,  1885. 

Numerous  specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Eyes. — First  row  shorter  than  the  second  on  each  side  by  the  full 
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diameter  of  one  of  its  lateral  eyes,  its  middle  eyes  slightly  nearer  to  the 
lateral  eyes  than  to  each  other,  about  double  the  size  of  the  lateral 
and  placed  a  little  higher.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  very  large,  separated 
from  each  other  by  about  four-fifths  their  diameter.  Third  eye  row- 
slightly  w-ider  than  the  second.  I^ength  of  dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalo- 
thorax  as  1  : 4.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than 
long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  in  front  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  low  and  flattened  above,  highest  just  anterior  to  the 
middle,  its  posterior  declivity  describing  an  angle  of  45°  with  its  dorsal 
contour.  Sides  of  head  vertical.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth, 
shorter  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  about  1.5  times 
the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Posterior  spinnerets  about  1.5  times 
as  long  as  the  anterior,  with  the  terminal  joint  longer  than  wide. 
Labium  about  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  apically.  Metatarsus  1\ 
shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalo- 
thorax ( 9 )  as  3.4  : 1.  The  first  two  eye  rows  project  forward  beyond 
the  clypeus.     $  palpal  claw  with  6  fine  teeth. 

Comparisons, — ^This  minute  species  agrees  essentially  with  Simon's 
(1898a)  diagnosis  of  Avionia,  except  that  the  first  row  of  eyes  is  less 
strongly  procurved.  It  differs  from  Pira/a,  as  I  define  it,  in  the  sides 
of  the  head  being  vertical,  and  the  labium  being  no  longer  than  wide. 

Genua  TBABJEA  Simon,  1876. 
TrabsBa  anrantiaoa  (Emert.)-    PI.  XX,  figs.  31,  32. 

Avionia  aurantiaca  Emerton.  1885. 
TrabcML  aurantiaca  (Emerton),  Simon,  1898. 

(16^  from  Massachusetts,  collected  by  Mr.  Emerton.) 
Eyes, — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  eyes  equal,  middle  eyes 
nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  lateral  and  higher  than  the  latter. 
Eyes  of  the  second  row  very  large,  on  prominences,  slightly  less  than 
their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  slightly  wider  than  the  second,  its 
eyes  on  prominences  and  directed  backward.  Dorsal  eye  area  fully 
one-tliird  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  tite  pos- 
terior eyes  as  long  as  broa<l. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  and  almost  one-half  \i» 
greatest  transverse  diameter,  the  cephalic  portion  projecting  forward 
beyond  the  clypeus,  highest  at  the  ocular  area.  The  sides  of  the  head 
vertical,  head  narrower  at  the  clypeus  than  at  the  level  of  the  eyes  of 
the  second  row.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth  (not  2  as  stated  by 
Simon,  1898a),  slender  and  weak,  their  length  less  than  the  greatest 
height  of  the  head,  but  greater  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus.    Labium 
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broader  than  long.    Sternum  longer  than  broad,  pointed  posteriorly. 
Posterior  spinnerets  about  twice  as  long  as  the  anterior.    Tarsi  \nthoiit 
scopulse ;  metatarsus  IV  as  long  as  patella  and  tibia  combined.   Length 
of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4  : 1. 
Comparisons, — ^This  genus  approaches  both  Avlonia  and  Pardosa, 

Genus  PABB08A  C.  Eooh,  1848. 

The  main  distinguishing  characters  of  this  genus  are  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Key,  namely:  Metatarsus  IV  longer  than  patella 
and  tibia  combined;  eyes  of  the  second  row  at  least  1.5  times  their 
diameter  apart;  sides  of  the  head  more  or  less  vertical;  chelicera  weak 
and  nearly  straight  in  front  (their  length  not  more  than  one  and 
three-fifths  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  with  3  pairs  of  teeth) ; 
and  the  dorsal  eye  area  quite  or  almost  one-quarter  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax.  Further,  the  cephalothorax  is  always  highest  at  the 
posterior  eyes,  and  in  front  not  more  than  one-half  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter;  and  the  legs  are  long  and  slender  with  long  spines, 
the  fourth  leg  never  less  than  4.2  times  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax, 
and  very  frequently  the  legs  are  proportionately  longer  in  the  females 
than  in  the  males  (the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  other  genera).  The 
labium  is  small,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae,  and  usually 
not  longer  than  wide  (except  in  mercurialis,  gladalis  and  groenlandica). 
The  posterior  spinnerets  are  longer  than  the  anterior,  and  the  first  eye 
row  alwayB  shorter  than  the  second.  The  c?  palpal  organ  is  usually 
very  large.    Tibia  I  has  either  3  or  4  pairs  of  ventral  spines. 

The  relationships  of  the  genus  are  with  Trahcea  and  Lycosa. 

Key  to  Species  of  Pardosa. 

a.  1. — ^Dorsal  eye  area  more  than  one-quarter  the  length  of  the  cepha- 
lothorax, cephalothorax  less  than  3  mm. 
6.  1. — Coxae  above  without  spots,  middle  eyes  of  the  first  row 

largest, scita, 

b,  2. — Coxse  above  spotted  with  black,  eyes  of  the  first  row 
adequal. 
c.  1. — ^Median  thoracal  band  much  narrowed  behind  the  dor- 
sal groove,  body  dark  colored,    ....    minima. 
c.  2. — Median  band  of  cephalothorax  with  nearly  parallel 

margins,  body  pale  colored, pallida. 

a.  2. — ^Dorsal  eye  area  not  more  than  one-quarter  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax. 
6.  1.— CJephalothorax  from  3.8-5  mm.  in  length. 

c.  1. — ^All  the  joints  of  the  legs  except  the  tarsi  thickly  cov- 
ered with  fine  long  hairs,  groenlandica. 

c.  2. — ^Hairs  on  the  legs  short, glaciaiis. 
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b,  2. — Gephalothorax  from  2.2-3.5  mm.  in  length. 

c.  1. — Sternum  not  darker  than  the  coxae, .     .     .      pauxilla, 
c.  2. — Sternum  much  darker  than  the  coxse. 

d,  1. — Gephalothorax  with   distinct   median   and   sub- 
marginal  light  bands. 
e.  1. — Gephalothorax  in  front  one-half  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter,      flavipes  Keyserling. 
e.  2. — Gephalothorax  in  front  less  than  one-half  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter. 
/.  1. — Legs  hairy,  posterior  half  of  abdominal 
dorsum*  with  scattered  light  spots, 

mercurialis, 
/.  2. — Legs  with  very  few  hairs,  posterior  half 
.   of  abdominal  dorsum  with  a  row  of 
5-6  large  transverse  Hght  spots, 

nigropalpis. 
(L  2. — Gephalothorax  without  a  light  submarginal  band, 
and  with  the  median  band  indistinct, 
€,  1. — Coxae,  trochanters  and  femora  above  darker 
than  the  other  joints  of  the  legs, 

lapidicina, 
c.  2. — Goxse,  trochanters  and   femora  not  darker 
than  the  other  joints  of  the  legs, 

tachypoda, 

Fardoia  pauxiUa  n.  sp.    PI.  XIX,  fiss.  22.  23. 

(Numerous  males  and  females,  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eye^, — First  row  nearer  the  second  than  the  margin  of  the  clypeus, 
shorter  than  the  second,  the  middle  eyes  higher  and  twice  as  large  as 
the  lateral.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  about  1.75  times  their  diame- 
ter apart.  Dorsal  eye  area  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax.     Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  wider  than  long. 

Form. — Gephalothorax  in  front  truncated  and  not  quite  one-half  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter,  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes.  The  head 
is  steep  on  the  sides,  proportionately  much  higher  in  the  male.  The 
chelicera  are  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  weak,  not  more 
than  L3  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Sternum  longer  than 
broad.  Labiimi  wider  than  long,  apically  roimded,  less  than  one-half 
the  length  of  the  maxilla?.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  leg  IV  to  the 
Gephalothorax,  c?  4:1,  9  4.2:1;  metatarsus  IV  longer  than  the 
patella  and  tibia  combined.  Posterior  spinnerets  fully  1.5  times  the 
length  of  the  anterior.  ?  palpal  claw  with  3  teeth.  Four  ventral 
pairs  of  spines  on  tibia  I.  o'  palpus  large,  quite  as  long  as  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  tibia  and  tarsus  thickened,  two  rows  of  long  hairs  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  femur;  tibia  and  tarsus  with  long  hairs  on  the 
median  and  lateral  aspects. 
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Dimensions.  c"  9 

Cephalothorax, l.S  2-2.9 

Abdomen 2  2-3.5 

Leg  1 5.5  6.3-10 

Leg  II, 5.4  5.5-  9.9 

Leg  III, 5  5.4-9.2 

Leg  IV, 7  8.8-13 

Color  of  Males  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  deep  black  in  the  eye 
region  and  forehead,  this  black  becoming  brown  more  posteriorly;  a 
median  yellow  band  arises  at  the  dorsal  groove  and  passes  back  (be- 
coming gradually  wider)  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  thorax;  on  each 
side  is  a  broad  siibmarginal  yellow  band ;  the  extreme  margin  is  black. 
Sternum  clear  yellow,  or  suffused  with  black  on  its  anterior  half. 
Abdomen  above  deep  black  or  brown.  In  light  individuals  there  is  a 
median  yellow  band,  broadest  anteriorly,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  dorsmn,  bordered  anteriorly  by  four  pairs  of  small  black  dots, 
and  posteriorly  banded  by  transverse  lines  of  yellow  wider  than  the 
band  itself.  In  dark  individuals  the  dorsum  is  deep  black,  with  only 
a  trace  of  the  median  band  at  the  anterior  end.  Sides  gray  and  the 
venter  yellow  in  one  specimen ;  hi  the  others  the  venter  is  more  or  less 
blackish  with  a  black  mark  at  the  genital  aperture,  and'a  broad  median 
black  band.  Chelicera,  maxilloB  and  labium  deep  black  to  yellowish. 
Legs  clear  yellow  without  rings,  with  more  or  less  black  on  the  first 
femora.    Palpi  deep  black. 

Color  of  Females  (in  alcohol). — Ceplialothorax  with  the  ocular  region 
deep  black  and  the  forehead  yellow.  A  median  yellow  band  arises 
narrowly  between  the  third  eyes,  shortly  behind  enlarges  to  a  diam- 
eter somewhat  less  than  the  distance  between  these  eyes,  narrows  again 
in  front  of  the  dorsal  groove,  enlarges  again  very  slightly  around  this 
groove,  and  then  passes  back,  becoming  narrower,  to  the  posterior  end 
of  the  thorax.  Medio-posteriorly  from  each  eye  of  the  third  row  a  short 
brown  line  obliquely  incises  the  median  band.  The  median  band  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  broader  brown  band  transversed  by  radial 
lines  of  black.  On  each  side  is  a  broad  submarginal  yellow  band, 
narrower  than  the  contiguous  brown  band,  which  joins  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  below  the  anterior  eyes.  Sternum  yellow  like  the 
coxae,  sometimes  with  indistinct  darker  marginal  markings.  Abdomen 
above  quite  variable,  either  (1)  with  a  broad  shining  yellow  median  band 
along  its  entire  length,  containing  in  its  anterior  half  a  narrower  green- 
ish-yellow band  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  middle,  the  latter  band 
with  four  black  spots  on  each  margin;  or  (2)  the  greenish-yell)Dw 
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median  band  is  not  enclosed  by  a  broader  yellow  one,  and  behind  it  is 
either  a  silvery  (or  yellowish)  band  with  scalloped  margins  extending 
back  to  the  spinnerets,  or  else  a  series  of  contiguous  spots  of  one  of 
these  colors,  each  containing  a  pair  of  minute  black  dots.  The  median 
light  area  of  the  dorsum  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  broader  black 
band,  mottled  with  yellowish.  The  sides  are  gray  or  yellowish, 
streaked  with  black.  Venter  grayish-yellow,  spinnerets  clear  yellow, 
epigynmn  reddish.  Chdicera,  maxUlce  and  labium  yellowish.  Legs 
yellow,  distinctly  ringed  with  black  or  brown  on  all  joints  except  the 
tarsi.    Palpi  yellow,  sometimes  with  black  markings  on  the  femora. 

Comparisons, — ^This  species  approaches  most  nearly  to  pallida  and 
minima,  but  dififers  from  both  in  genitalia  and  coloration.  The  sexes 
are  very  dissimilarly  colored,  and  sometimes  show  great  differences 
in  size. 

Habits. — ^A  common  species,  found  always  near  water,  the  males 
abimdant. 

?ardoia  merouriaUf  n.  sp.   PI.  XIX,  figs.  20.  21. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austm,  Texas.) 

Eyes, — First  row  nearer  the  second  than  to  the  clypeal  margin, 
straight,  slightly  shorter  than  the  second,  middle  eyes  largest,  eyes 
equidistant.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  nearly  twice  their  diameter 
apart.  Third  row  widest,  its  eyes  almost  twice  their  diameter  behind 
the  second  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  almost  one-fourth  the  length  of 
the  cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  slightly 
broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  in  front  not  quite  one-half  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  highest  in  the  cephaUc  region,  sides  of  head  steep. 
Chelicera  weak,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  with  three  pairs 
of  teeth.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Labium  considerably  less  than 
one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillse,  slightly  longer  than  broad,  roimded 
apically.  Posterior  spinnerets  longest.  Ix^gs  very  long  and  slender, 
metatarsus  IV  longer  than  tibia  and  patella  combined ;  length  of  leg  IV 
to  the  cephalothorax,  c?  4.8  : 1,  9  5.8  : 1.  Tibia  I  with  four  ventral 
pairs  of  spines.     9  palpal  claw  with  three  teeth. 

Color  of  Females  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  above  black  in  the  eye 
area,  followed  by  a  broad  reddish-yellow  median  band,  which  is  con- 
stricted before  the  middle,  enlarged  to  fully  the  diameter  of  the  eye 
area  aroimd  the  dorsal  groove  (its  widest  portion),  and  narrowed  to 
one-half  that  width  behind  the  dorsal  groove.  There  is  a  broad  in- 
terrupted submarginal  line  of  the  same  color,  the  region  between  these 
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yellow  bands  being  blackish.  Sternum  deep  black,  frequently  with  a 
median  yellow  band  on  its  anterior  half.  Abdomen  above  intricately 
but  distinctly  patterned  with  black  and  greenish-yellow,  as  follows :  on 
the  anterior  half  of  the  dorsum  is  a  broad  median  band,  ending  bluntly 
at  the  middle,  yellow  anterioriy  and  brown  posteriorly  and  containing 
in  its  anterior  portion  a  pair  of  short  black  stripes;  behind  this 
band  are  groups  of  small  black  dots  on  a  yellow  ground,  the  more  pos- 
terior of  them  tending  to  form  ill-defined  transverse  rows.  The  sides 
are  yellow  with  black  dots.  The  venter  gray  or  yellow,  blackish 
around  the  epigynum,  sometimes  with  a  narrow  median  blackish  Une 
that  occasionally  widens  to  form  a  spot  in  front  of  the  spinnerets. 
Chelicera  reddish-brown,  maxiUoB  and  labium  lighter.  Le^s  above  dis- 
tinctly banded  with  yellow  and  blackish  on  all  the  joints  except  the 
tarsi,  the  femora  greenish  below.    Palpi  yellowish. 

Color  of  Males, — Like  the  females,  but  somewhat  darker,  and  with 
the  palpal  tarsus  black. 

In  hfe  the  markings  are  gray  and  black,  making  the  animal  very  pro- 
tectively colored ;  in  alcohol  the  gray  changes  to  yellow. 

Dimensions,  6"         9 

Cephalothorax, 3  3.2 

Abdomen, 3  4 

Leg  I, 11  13.5 

Leg  II 10.5  13 

Leg  III, 10.2  13 

Leg  IV, 14.5  18.5 

Comparisons, — ^This  species  comes  closest  to  lapididna  Em.,  but  is 
separable  from  it  on  accoimt  of  the  following  characters :  The  posterior 
transverse  plate  of  the  epigynum  is  always  much  narrower,  and  the 
c?  palpal  organ  with  a  large  tooth  not  present  in  lapididna;  smaller 
absolute  size,  while  the  length  of  the  legs  is  proportionately  greater; 
the  lighter  coloring  of  the  dorsal  surface  and  the  different  abdominal 
pattern. 

Habits. — ^The  most  abundant  Lycosid  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin, 
diurnal,  and  running  with  great  swiftness.  Usually  found  close  to 
water. 

Fardoia  pallida  Emerton. 

Pardosa  pallida  Emerton,  1885. 

Pardosa  pallida  Emerton,  Montgomery,  1903. 

(1  9  from  Massachusetts.) 

Eyes  (  9 ). — First  row  straight,  nearer  the  second  row  than  to  the 
margin  of  the  clypeus,  eyes  adequal  and  equidistant.    Eyes  of  second 
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row  largest,  almost  twice  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of  dorsal  eye 
area  to  cephalothorax  as  1 :  3.75.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes 
as  long  as  wide. 

Form  ( 9 ). — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front 
truncated  and  almost  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  the 
sides  of  the  head  steep.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  weak,  as  long 
as  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  1.5  times  the  height  of  the  head 
in  front.  Labium  wider  than  long,  apically  truncated,  not  one-half  the 
length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  longer  than  broad,  tnmcated  behind. 
Posterior  spinnerets  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  anterior.  Meta- 
tarsus IV  longer  than  the  patella  and  tibia  combined ;  leg  IV  to  the 
cephalothorax  as  4.4  : 1 ;  tibia  I  with  3  pairs  of  ventral  spines. 

Fardoia  lapidieina  Emerton.    PI.  XIX,  fig.  24. 

Pardoaa  lapidieina  Emerton^  1885. 

Pardoaa  lapidieina  Emerton,  Montgomery,  1903. 

(Specimens  from  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts.) 

Eyes, — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  straight,  equidistant  from 
the  second  row  and  the  clypeal  margin,  the  middle  eyes  larger  and 
nearer  to  the  lateral  eyes  than  to  each  other.  Eyes  of  the  second  row 
largest,  twice  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of  the  dorsal  eye  area 
to  the  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes 
decidedly  broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  the  sides 
of  the  head  moderately  steep.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  cl>T)eus,  in  length  1.75  times  the  height  of  the 
head  in  front.  Labium  a  little  longer  than  \^'ide,  not  one-half  the 
length  of  the  maxillae,  slightly  rounded  apically.  Sternum  longer 
than  broad.  Posterior  spinnerets  longest.  Metatarsus  IV  longer  than 
the  patella  and  tibia  combined;  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax, 
d"  4.5  :  1,  9  5  : 1.  9  palpal  claw  with  3  teeth.  Tibia  I  with  4 
ventral  pairs  of  spines. 

Fardoia  loita  Montg. 

Pardosa  seita  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania.) 

Eyes, — First  row  narrower  than  the  second,  much  nearer  the  second 
row  than  to  the  margin  of  the  clypeus,  straight,  middle  eyes  larger,  eyes 
equidistant.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  twice  their  diameter  apart. 
Length  of  dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  os  1  :  3.5.  Quadrilateral 
of  the  posterior  eyes  slightly  broader  than  long. 
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Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter.  Che- 
licera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  weak,  nearly  straight  in  front,  shorter  than 
the  Tvidth  of  the  clypeus,  in  length  1.3  the  height  of  the  head  in  front. 
Labium  broader  than  long,  apically  roimded,  not  one-half  the  length 
of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Posterior  spinnerets 
nearly  1.5  times  the  length  of  the  anterior.  Length  of  leg  IV  to 
cephalothorax,  c?  5  : 1 ;  metatarsus  IV  longer  than  patella  and  tibia 
combined.    Tibia  I  with  4  ventral  pairs  of  spines. 

Pardoia  minima  (Keys.). 

Lycosa  minima  Keyserling,  1876. 
Pardosa  albopatella  Emerton,  1885. 
Pcardosa  albopcUeUa  Emerton,  Stone,  1890. 
Pcardosa  minima  (Keys.),  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.) 
Eyes  (c?). — First  row  narrower  than  the  second,  straight,  slightly 
nearer  the  second  row  than  to  the  margin  of  the  ch-peus,  middle  eyes 
nearer  the  lateral  than  each  other.  Dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax 
as  1  : 3.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 
Eyes  of  the  second  row  largest,  separated  by  1.75  times  their  diameter. 

Form  (c?). — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front 
truncated  and  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter, 
sides  of  head  steep.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  cl3rpeus,  in  length  1.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front. 
Labium  at  the  base  as  wide  as  long,  truncated  apically,  not  one-half  the 
length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Posterior  spin- 
nerets longest.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.3  : 1 ;  meta- 
tarsus IV  longer  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  Tibia  I  with  4 
ventral  pairs  of  spines. 

Comparison, — ^This  species  is  most  closely  related  to  nigropalpis. 
The  c?  of  minima  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  nigropalpis 
in  having  the  palpal  patella  entirely  white  instead  of  deep  black,  in 
the  dififerent  coloration  of  the  legs,  and  in  the  diflference  in  size  of  the 
eye  area.  But  the  females  of  the  two  are  much  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  there  is  no  good  structural  difference  in  the  structure  of 
the  epig3ma.  In  the  9  of  minima  it  is  the  usual  case  that  the  palpal  pa- 
tella has  no  dark  spots  below  (they  are  usually  present  in  nigropalpis)  ; 
the  stemiun  is  brown  (never  deep  black)  with  a  yellow  median  line 
anteriorly  and  a  broader  black  one  posteriorly  and  with  some  black  on 
the  margins  (in  nigropalpis  in  the  majority  of  specimens  deep  black 
with  a  yellow  median  line  anteriorly) ;  the  femora  below  usually  yellow 
18 
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spotted  with  black  (in  nigropalpis  usually  blackish) ;  finally  the  cepha- 
lothoracal  median  yellow  band  usually  encloses  a  broad  reddish-brown 
area  at  its  anterior  end  (usually  not  so  in  niffropalpis).  Of  all  these 
differences  the  only  one  that  appears  to  be  constant  is  the  first.  Min- 
ima  averages  smaller  in  size,  but  then  nigropalpis  is  very  variable  in 
this  respect;  and  nigropalpis  has  generally  the  dark  annulations  on 
the  legs  much  more  distinct,  but  some  individuals  of  minima  from 
Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  have  the  lops  just  as  distinctly  banded. 

Fardoia  glaoialii  (Thor.).    PI.  XIX,  fig.  25 

Lycoaa  glacialis  Thorell,  1872. 
Pardaaa  hrunnea  Emerton,  1885. 

(Specimens  from  Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire.) 
Eyes. — First  row  narrower  than  the  second,  nearer  to  the  second 
row  than  the  clypeal  margin,  middle  eyes  larger  and  distinctly  lower. 
Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  separated  by  fully  1.5  times  their  diameter. 
Dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the 
posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  less 
than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  sides  of  head  rather 
vertical.  Chelicera  with  three  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  clypeus,  in  length  1.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front. 
Labium  longer  than  broad,  rounded  at  the  tip,  not  one-half  the  length 
of  the  maxillae.  Stenium  longer  than  broad,  pointed  behind.  Pos- 
terior spinnerets  about  1.5  times  as  long  as  the  anterior.  Metatarsus 
IV  slightly  longer  than  patella  and  tibia  combined,  leg  IV  to  cephalo- 
thorax as  4.3  : 1 ,  the  legs  rather  hairy  with  weak  scopulse.  9  palpal 
claw  with  4  teeth.    Tibia  I  with  3  ventral  pairs  of  spines. 

Fardoia  groenlandioa  (Thor.). 

Lycoaa  groenlandica  Thorell,  1872. 
Pardosa  albomaculata  Emerton,  1885. 

(Specimens  from  Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire.) 
Eyes, — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  much  nearer  to  it  than  to 
the  clypeal  margin,  about  straight,  eyes  adequal.  Eyes  of  the  second 
row  largest,  about  1.5  times  their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal  eye  area  to 
length  of  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  middle  eyes 
broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  one- 
half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  sides  of  the  head  steep.  Chelicera 
with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  in  length  more  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus  and 
1.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer  than  broad, 
truncated  apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.    Sternum 
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longer  than  broad,  pointed  behind.  Metatarsus  IV  longer  than  the 
patella  and  tibia  combined.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.4  : 1. 
Posterior  spinnerets  1.5  times  the  length  of  the  anterior.  9  palpal 
claw  with  5  teeth.  The  legs  and  upper  surface  of  the  body  are  thickly 
clothed  with  long,  soft  hairs.    Tibia  I  with  3  ventral  pairs  of  spines. 

Fardoia  tachypoda  Thor.    PI.  XIX.  fis.  26. 

Pardosa  tachypoda  Thorell,  1872. 
Pardosa  mantana  Emerton,  1885. 
Pirata  procursita  Montgomery,  1002. 

(19  from  Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire.) 

Eyes  ( 9  ). — First  row  shorter  than  the  second  and  nearer  it  than  to 
the  clypeal  margin,  eyes  adequal,  middle  eyes  distinctly  lower.  Eyes 
of  second  row  largest,  about  1.6  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of 
dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.2.  Quadrilateral  of  the  pos- 
terior eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form  ( 9 ). — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front 
decidedly  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  sides 
of  the  head  rather  oblique.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  clypeus,  rather  strong.  Sternum  longer  than  broad, 
pointed  behind.  Posterior  spinnerets  longer  than  the  anterior. 
Labium  wider  than  long,  rounded  apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of 
the  maxillffi.  Third  leg  as  long  as  the  first ;  metatarsus  IV  longer  than 
patella  and  tibia  combined ;  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.4  : 1. 

PirdOM  nigropalpil  Emerton. 

Pardosa  nigropalpU  Emerton,  1885. 
Pardosa  nigropalpis  Emerton,  Stone,  1890. 
Pardosa  nigropalpis  Emerton,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes. — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  straight,  nearer  it  than  to 
the  margin  of  the  clypeus,  middle  eyes  slightly  larger  and  nearer  the 
lateral  eyes  than  to  each  other.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  1.5  times 
their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal  eye  area  one-fourth  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax.     Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter.  Sides 
of  the  head  steep.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  weak,  nearly  straight 
anteriorly,  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus  and  1.3  times  the 
height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  shorter  than  broad,  rounded 
apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Stemiun  longer  than 
broad,  pointed  behind.  Posterior  spinnerets  fully  1 .5  times  the  length 
of  the  inferior.    length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  4.5  : 1,  9  5  : 1. 
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Metatarsus  IV  longer  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  Tibia  I  \^'ith  4 
ventral  pairs  of  spines.     9  palpal  claw  with  1  small  tooth. 

Comparisons. — ^This  species  comes  ver\'  close  to  Lycosa  (Pardosa) 
flavipes  Keyserling,  and  appears  to  differ  from  it  mainly  in  that  the 
leg  IV  is  not  longer  than  I  by  double  the  length  of  metatarsus  IV. 
Compare  also  P.  minima. 

The  Texas  specimens  are  lighter  than  the  northern  ones,  and  the 
venter  is  often  without  black  markings. 

Genus  808IFFU8  Simon,  1888.  1 

The  North  American  species  of  this  genus  described  by  Simon  (*S. 
floridanus)  has  not  been  seen  by  me.  The  posterior  spinnerets  are 
longer  than  the  anterior,  with  the  apical  joint  as  long  or  almost  as 
long  as  the  basal  and  garnished  with  fusules  on  its  inner  surface;  the 
labium  is  longer  than  wide  and  quite  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxilla?; 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  chelicera  has  4  teeth.  The  face  is  vertical 
only  in  the  plane  of  the  anterior  eyes.  The  legs  are  long,  the  anterior 
tarsi  and  metatarsi  usually  scopulated,  metatarsus  IV  as  long  as  the 
patella  and  tibia  combined.  First  row  of  eyes  broader  than  the  second, 
the  lateral  eyes  as  large  or  larger  than  the  middle  ones.  The  integu- 
ment is  covered  with  plumed  hairs.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  nearly 
vertical. 

Evidently  this  genus  is  most  closely  allied  to  Pirata.  They  spin  a 
large  web  like  that  of  an  Agalena.  • 

Genua  LTC08A  Latreille.  1804  (ad  partem). 

I  have  followed  Simon  (1898)  in  defining  this  genus,  except  that  I 
have  excluded  from  it  Pirata  and  Trochosa. 

The  main  characters  are  the  following:  The  cephalothorax  is  highest 
in  the  cephalic  portion  (except  in  the  c?  of  charonoides),  and  the  sides 
of  the  head  usually  only  moderately  oblique;  the  first  eye  row  is 
shorter  than  the  second  (except  in  inhonesta  and  in  the  c?  of  charo- 
noides) ;  the  eyes  of  the  second  row  are  never  separated  by  more  than 
1.5  times  their  diameter;  the  chelicera  are  robust  and  their  length' is 
usually  quite  twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front  (except  in  the  Pardo- 
soid  species  bilineata,  relucens  and  ocreata) ;  the  posterior  spinnerets 
are  shorter,  or  but  little  longer,  than  the  anterior  (antelucana,  mccooki, 
scutidata);  tibia  I  has  3  pairs  of  ventral  spines;  the  labium  is  shorter 
than  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae,  but  longer  than  wide  (except 
in  bUineata  and  scutulata) ;  metatarsus  IV  is  shorter  than  the  patella 
and  tibia  combined  (except  in  the  6^  of  scutulata,  antducana  and 
ocreata).    The  length  of  the  dorsal  eye  area  to  the  cephalothorax 
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varies  from  1  : 4.5  to  1  :  7.    The  length  of  leg  IV  to  the  cephalotho- 
rax  from  2.7  : 1  to  4.7  : 1.    The  legs  are  usually  well  scopulated. 

Lycosa  intergrades  very  closely  with  Pardosa,  and  the  species 
bilineaUif  rducens,  ocreata  and  scutulata  are  quite  intermediate.  The 
relationship  with  Trochosa  is  equally  close.  More  remote  are  the  rela- 
tions to  Piraia,  yet  P.  elegans  has  a  number  of  Lycosoid  characters. 

Key  to  Speoes  of  Lycosa. 

a.  1. — ^Abdomen  above  with  a  distinct,  broad  dark  median  band 
extending  its  entire  length. 

6.  1. — Sternum  black, punctuMa. 

h,  2. — Sternum  yellow, sdUvkUa. 

a.  2. — ^Abdomen  not  so  colored. 

6.  1. — Cephalothorax  smooth,  without  hairs,  not  more  than  2.5 
mm.  long, 
c.  1.— Eyes  of  the  second  row  about  1.3  times  their  diameter 

apart,  venter  brown, nigra. 

c.  2. — Eyes  of  the  second  row  not  quite  their  diameter  apart, 
venter  yellow  with  a  few  brown  spots, 

rugosa  Keyserling. 
6.  2. — Cephalothorax  haired,  more  than  2.5  mm.  long. 

c.  1. — Cephalothorax  with  a  very  narrow^  median  light  band, 

inhonesla, 
c.  2. — Cephalothorax  with  a  broad  median  band. 
d.  1. — Cephalothorax  5  mm.  or  more  in  length. 

e.  1. — Eyes  of  the  second  row  fully  1.5  times  their 

diameter  apart, pictUis. 

e.  2. — ^Eyes  of  the  second  row  about  their  diameter 
apart. 
/.  1. -—Cephalothorax    loss    than    one-quarter 
longer  than  broad, 

pulchra  Keyserling. 
/.  2. — Cephalothorax  decidedly  more  than  one- 
quarter  longer  than  broad. 
g.  1. — Legs  not  annulated,  abdomen  with  a 
dorso-median  light  band  extend- 
ing its  entire  length  and  including 
a  dark  band  in  its  anterior  half, 
I  lepida, 

g.  2. — Legs    distinctly    annulated,    abdo- 
men not  so  colored. 
h.  1. — Median   band  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax not  or  scarcely  con- 
stricted anterior  to  the  medi- 
an groove,  .     .     .    mccookii, 
h,  2. — Median  band  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax deeply  constricted  an- 
terior to  the  median  groove, 
t.  1. — Venter  light,    euepigynata. 
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i.  2. — Venter  black. 

/.  1. — liCgs  pale  yellow,  first 
pair  not  annulated, 
arUducana. 
j.  2. — ^I^egs  deep  brown,  all 
pairs  clearly  annu- 
lated with  black, 

insopita. 
d.  2. — Cephalothorax  less  than  5  mm.  long. 

€,  1. — ^Eyes  of  the  second  row  only  one-half  their 
diameter  apart,    .     .    modesta  Keyserling. 
e.  2. — ^Eyes  of  the  second  row  quite  1.5  times  their 
diameter  apart. 
/.  1. — Sides  of  the  cephalothorax  yellow,  sub- 
marginal  band  very  distinct,  sternum 
not  darker  than  the  legs,    .    bUineata, 
/.  2. — Sides  of  cephalothorax  black  or  blackish, 
submarginal  band  indistinct,  sternum 
darker  than  the  legs. 
(/.  1. — Legs  distinctly  banded,  dorso-me- 
dian  band  of  the  cephalothorax 
constricted  at  its  middle,  ocreata, 
g.  2. — Tiegs  not  distinctly  banded,  dorso- 
median  band  of  the  cephalothorax 
not  constricted  at  its  middle, 

reliLcens, 
e,  3. — Eyes  of  the  second  row  about  their  diameter 
apart. 
/.  1 . — Metatarsus  IV  fully  as  long  or  longer  than 
patella  and  tibia  combined. 
g,  1. — Cephalothorax  in  front  little  more 
than  one-third  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  almost  one-third 
longer  than  broad,  venter  yellow- 
ish with  small  brown  spots, 

rufa  Keyserling. 
g,  2. — Cephalothorax  in  front  almost  one- 
half  its  greatest  transverse  diam- 
eter,   one-quarter    longer    than 
broad,  venter  reddish  with  an  in- 
distinct dark  spot  surromiding  the 
epigynum  and  extending  to  the 
middle,  .  xerampdina  Ke3rserling. 
/.  2. — ^Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and 
tibia  combined. 
g,  1. — liegs  distinctly  annulated,  cephalo- 
thorax 3.3  mm.  long, 

mackemiana  Kej'^rling. 

g,  2. — T^gs  not  annulated,  cephalothorax 

4.3  mm.  long,     .    .     charonoides. 
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Ljooit  •Mpigsrnato  n.  sp.    Pi.  xvill,  figs,  i,  2. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austiu,  Texas.) 

Eyes. — First  row  equidistant  from  the  clypeal  margin  and  the  second 
row,  shorter  than  the  second  (the  middle  points  of  its  lateral  eyes  fully 
or  almost  as  lateral  as  the  middle  points  of  the  lateral  eyes  of  the  sec- 
ond row),  its  middle  eyes  higher  than  and  double  the  size  of  the  lateral. 
Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  not  quite  their  diameter  apart.  Eyes 
of  third  row  about  one  and  a  half  times  their  diameter  behind  the 
second  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax.    Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  nearly  straight  and  in  the 
9  about  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter  (less  in  the  c?),  high- 
est between  the  posterior  eyes  and  the  dorsal  groove.  Sides  of  head 
steep.  Chelicera  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  about  1.76 
times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  with  3  pairs  of  teeth.  9  palpal 
claw  with  4  teeth.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Labium  longer  than 
broad,  tnmcated  apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae. 
Anterior  spinnerets  longest.  Legs  rather  slender,  metatarsus  of  IV 
shorter  than  patella  and  tibia.  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax, 
d  4.1  :  1,  9  3.5  : 1. 

Dimensions.  c?         9 

Cephalothorax, 6.5        7.3 

Abdomen, 7  10 

Leg  I, 22  21.5 

I^gll, 20  19.8 

Leg  III, 19J  19 

Leg  IV, 26  26 

Color  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  with  a  broad  median  buff  band 
•arising  at  the  posterior  eyes  and  extending  back  (becoming  gradually 
broader)  to  just  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  where  it  is  as 
broad  as  the  eye  area;  just  in  front  of  the  dorsal  groove  it  is  deeply 
incised  laterally,  it  expands  around  this  groove  (where  it  is  broadest), 
it  is  notched  behind  the  groove  and  from  there  continues  back  as  a 
narrower  band ;  this  band  usually  contains  two  pairs  of  minute  black 
spots  in  its  anterior  third.  On  each  side  of  this  median  band  is  a  deep 
brown  or  blackish  band,  in  its  middle  wider  than  the  median  band  and 
with  lobed  lateral  margins;  the  posterior  sides  of  the  median  band  are 
edged  with  deep  black.  Each  cheek  has  a  buff  submarginal  mark,  and 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  have  large  submarginal  marks  of  the  same  color 
and  of  irregular  shape,  separated  by  lines  of  blackish  radiating  from  the 
dorsal  groove.    The  anterior  eye  area  is  black;  the  extreme  margin  of 
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the  thorax  blackish.  Sternum  yellowish  or  reddish-brown,  darker  than 
the  coxae.  Abdomen  above  deep  brown  or  reddish-brown,  on  its  an- 
terior half  a  shghtly  darker  median  band  which  is  widest  at  its  anterior 
end,  has  a  pair  of  short  lateral  diverticula  at  its  middle,  and  terminates 
posteriorly  in  a  transverse  arc.  On  the  posterior  dorsum  is  a  series 
of  four  transverse  arches,  which  become  posteriorly  successively  smaller, 
each  in  its  anterior  portion  of  the  same  color  as  the  median  band, 
but  posteriorly  narrowly  edged  with  whitish.  At  each  antero-lateral 
margin  of  the  dorsimi  is  a  black  mark  of  a  U-shape,  with  the  bend  of 
the  U  directed  medio-anteriorly,  and  on  a  Une  with  each  of  these  marks 
a  row  of  four  to  six  black  spots  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  dorsimi 
back  to  the  spinnerets;  the  first  two  of  these  spots  are  largest  and 
always  the  most  conspicuous,  and  sometimes  all  the  spots  of  one  line 
are  connected  so  as  to  form  a  broken,  longitudinal  black  line.  The 
sides  are  deep  brown  mottled  with  spots  of  the  same  color  as  the  me- 
dian band.  The  venter  has  a  band  of  yellowish  extending  from  the  epi- 
gastric sUt  to  the  spinnerets,  which  is  in  front  almost  as  broad  as  the 
lung  area  but  behind  becomes  slightly  narrower;  within  this  light 
band  are  two  parallel  longitudinal  rows  of  small  blackish  spots,  most 
distinct  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  venter,  and  never  extending  back 
quite  as  far  as  the  spinnerets.  Epigynum  deep  reddish-brown.  Spin- 
nerets chocolate-brown.  Chdicera  deep  reddish-brown  or  black,  with 
black  and  white  hairs,  the  macula  pale  red ;  maxUlce  and  labium  lighter 
with  yellowish  tips.  Legs  distinctly  banded  above,  less  distinctly 
below,  with  black  and  buff  on  the  femora,  patellae  blackish  proximally 
and  buff  distally,  tibiae  blackish  at  the  ends  and  buff  at  the  middle, 
tarsi  and  metatarsi  blackish. 

Comparisons. — Cf.  L.  insopiia. 

Hahiis, — Abimdant  near  Austin,  under  stones  near  water.  The 
males  most  numerous  in  January. 

Lyooia  iniopita  n.  ap.    PI.  XVIII,  figs.  3,  4. 

(Numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes  from  Austin,  Texas.) 
Eyes. — First  row  narrower  than  the  second,  but  the  middle  pohits  of 
its  lateral  eyes  more  lateral  than  the  middle  points  of  the  eyes  of  the 
second  row,  nearer  the  second  row  than  the  clypeal  margin,  its  middle 
eyes  higher  and  larger  than  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  largest 
in  the  9  ,  slightly  more  than  their  diameter  apart,  not  quite  in  the  d^. 
Third  row  widest,  its  eyes  slightly  more  than  their  diameter  behind  the 
second  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  less  than  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
cophalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  distinctly  wider 
than  long. 
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Form. — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  nearly  straight,  about 
one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes 
(in  the  c?  behind  the  middle),  sides  of  the  head  steep.  CheUcera 
longer  than  the  el3rpeus  wide,  about  2.5  the  height  of  the  head  in  front, 
with  three  pairs  of  teeth.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Labium 
longer  than  broad,  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae, 
slightly  concave  apically.  Spinnerets  equal  in  length.  Legs  short, 
leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  in  c?  3.6  : 1,  in  9  3.2  : 1.  9  palpal  claw  with 
6  teeth. 

Dimensions,  d^         9 

Cephalothorax, 7.3        8 

Abdomen, 6  10 

Leg  I, 24  22 

Leg  II, 22  20.5 

I^g  III, 20  20 

LegrV^ 26.5  25.5 

Color  of  9  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  above  dark  reddish-brown, 
with  a  median  paler  red  band  arising  at  the  second  eye  row,  enlarging 
behind  the  eye  area  to  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the  second  eye  row, 
constricted  deeply  a  little  before  the  middle,  enlarging  again  (to  its 
greatest  diameter)  around  the  dorsal  groove  where  its  margins  are 
dentated,  and  behind  this  groove  terminating  very  narrow.  There  is 
a  broad,  interrupted  submarginal  band  of  the  same  color  on  each  side. 
Sternum  deep  reddish-brown  like  the  ventral  surface  of  the  coxae. 
Abdomen  above  with  a  large  black  spot  at  the  anterior  end  on  each  side 
of  the  mid-line,  and  from  each  of  these  spots  a  blackish,  interrupted 
band  passes  back  along  the  margin  of  the  dorsum  almost  to  the  spin- 
nerets; in  the  mid-line  a  series  of  five  triangular  and  contiguous  black 
markings,  decreasing  in  size  posteriorly,  and  the  most  anterior  placed 
just  anterior  to  the  middle ;  the  remainder  of  the  dorsum  is  purplish- 
gray  with  minute  black  spots.  The  sides  are  finely  mottled  with  pur- 
ple-gray and  brown ;  the  whole  venter  black  spotted  laterally  with 
brown,  limg-books  orange,  epigynum  deep  reddish-brown,  spinnerets 
brown.  Chelicera  black,  labium  and  maxUloB  the  same  but  with  light 
tips.  Legs  above  and  below  distinctly  annulated  on  all  joints  with 
black  and  yellowish.     Palpi  colored  like  the  legs. 

Color  of  c?. — Like  the  9  ,  except  that  the  whole  venter  is  black  (with 
the  exception  of  the  lung-books) ;  and  that  the  abdominal  dorsum  has 
on  each  margin  a  broad  band  of  black  extending  its  entire  length,  the 
area  between  these  brands  being  gray  with  transverse  lines  of  black 
in  its  posterior  half. 
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Comparisons. — This  species  comes  closest  to  L.  euepigynata,  but 
differs  from  it  in  slightly  shorter  relative  length  of  legs,  in  greater  rela- 
tive width  of  cephalothorax  (in  insopUa  less  than  one-quarter  longer 
than  broad,  in  euepigynata  decidedly  more  than  one-quarter),  in  the 
dark  coloration  of  the  venter,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  genitalia. 
It  differs  also  from  L.  purceUi,  the  epigynum  of  which  is  very  similar, 
in  the  slightly  greater  relative  length  of  the  legs,  in  greater  size,  and 
markedly  in  the  coloration. 

Habiis, — Less  abimdant  than  the  preceding,  and  found  in  drier 
localities.  They  live  imder  stones,  where  the  female  makes  a  shallow 
liorizontal  burrow  lined  with  silk. 

Lyooia  antelnoaxia  d.  sp.    PI.  XVIII,  figs.  5.  6. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes. — ^First  row  almost  upon  the  clypeal  margin,  shorter  than  the 
second  (but  middle  points  of  its  lateral  eyes  as  far  lateral  as  middle 
points  of  eyes  of  the  second  row),  its  eyes  equidistant,  with  the  middle 
eyes  decidedly  larger  and  sUghtly  higher  than  the  lateral.  Eyes  of 
second  row  largest,  almost  or  wholly  their  diameter  apart.  Third 
row  little  broader  than  the  second,  its  eyes  about  1.5  their  diameter 
behind  that  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  nearly  as  long  as 
broad. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  slender,  in  front  truncated  in  c?  and  some* 
what  rounded  in  9  ,  fully  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter  ( 9 ) 
or  less  (6^),  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes  with  the  sides  of  the  head 
steep.  Chelicera  fully  2.3  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  in  the 
?  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  with  3  pairs  of  teeth.  Ster- 
num longer  than  broad.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  less  than  one-half 
the  length  of  the  maxillae,  apically  truncated,  c?  )>alpal  organ  rela- 
tively small.  Posterior  spinnerets  slightly  longer  than  the  anterior, 
length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  4.1  : 1,  9  3.2  : 1.  In  the  d^, 
but  not  the  9  ,  the  metatarsus  IV  is  slightly  longer  than  the  patella 
and  tibia  combined.     9  palpal  claw  with  4  teeth. 

Dimensions,  c?  9  9 

Cephalothorax, 6.8        6.5-  8.5 

Abdomen,       6.5        6.5-11 

Leg  I, 22.5  16.5-23 

Leg  II 21  16   -21.5 

Leg  III, 20.5  15.5-20 

Leg  IV, 28  21-29 

Color  of  Females  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  pale  brown,  with  a 
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median  biiflf  stripe  (white  at  its  anterior  end)  arising  as  a  narrow  band 
in  the  eye  area,  enlarging  between  this  region  and  the  dorsal  groove, 
largest  around  the  dorsal  groove  (where  its  greatest  diameter  about 
equals  the  width  of  the  eye  ar^a),  and  narrowed  again  behind  the 
dorsal  groove.  To  each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  this  band,  parallel 
to  it  and  median  to  each  eye  of  the  third  row,  is  a  much  narrower  buff 
line.  From  the  dorsal  groove  deep  brown  lines  radiate  to  a  submar- 
ginal,  dentated  buff  band.  Sternum  black.  Abdomen  above  yn.t\i  a 
black-edged,  bro\\Ti  median  band  which  terminates  bluntly  about  the 
middle  of  the  dorsum  and  is  laterally  dentate ;  behind  this  band  are 
three  or  four  transverse  arches,  each  blackish  anteriorly  and  whitish 
posteriorly,  and  between  these  arches  are  black  spots  in  transverse 
rows;  the  rest  of  the  dorsum  is  yellowish  spotted  and  streaked  with 
dark  brown.  The  sides  are  buff,  the  whole  venter  deep  black.  Epi- 
gynum  reddish-black.  CheHcera,  labium  and  maxillce  deep  blackish-red . 
Legs  above  yellowish,  femora  I  and  II  with  an  indistinct  darker  longi- 
tudinal band  on  the  median  side,  femora  III  and  IV  spotted  with 
brownish,  fourth  pair  of  legs  with  a  black  ring  at  ench  end  of  the  tibia 
and  at  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsus,  these  black  markings  being 
much  more  distinct  on  the  ventral  surface.  Ventral  surface  of  the 
coxffi  brownish-yellow  or  deep  black. 

One  female  (the  largest  obtained)  differed  in  coloration  as  follows: 
Cephalothorax  chocolate-broTivTi  with  the  cheeks  pale  buff,  this  buff 
extending  back  as  a  narrow  submarginal  band  to  about  the  end  of  the 
anterior  third  of  the  cephalothorax,  and  succeeded  by  three  to  four 
indistinct  buff  spots. 

Color  of  Males  (in  alcohol). — Differ  from  the  females  in  that  the 
median  stripe  on  the  abdominal  dorsum  is  much  more  distinct,  and 
with  a  buff  band  contiguous  to  each  side  of  it.  Sternum,  labium^ 
maxilke  and  inferior  surface  of  coxae  chocolate-brown. 

Comparisons, — ^This  species  comes  closest  to  L.  inhonesta  (Keys.), 
from  which  it  differs:  (1)  In  the  first  row  of  eyes  being  upon  the 
cl)rpeal  margin;  (2)  in  the  head  being  relatively  lower  at  the  second 
row  of  eyes;  (3)  in  the  head  of  the  female  being  rounded  in  front; 
(4)  in  the  color  of  the  abdonunal  dorsum ;  and  (5)  to  some  extent  in 
the  genitalia. 

Habits. — Under  stones,  common  in  the  autumn,  but  none  found  in 
the  winter. 
LjooM  moMoki  n.  sp.    PI.  XVIII,  fig.  11. 

(Two  females  from  Austin,  Texas.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  Henry  C. 
McCook,  the  eminent  describer  of  the  spinning  habits  of  spiders.) 
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Eyes. — First  row  equidistant  from  the  clypeal  margin  and  the 
second  row,  its  eyes  adequal  and  its  middle  eyes  decidedly  higher, 
shorter  than  the  second  row.  Eyes  of  second  row  much  the  largest, 
less  than  their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  widest,  its  eyes  nearly 
twice  their  diameter  behind  the  second  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  almost 
one-quarter  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the 
posterior  eyes  broader  than  long.  Third  row  scarcely  wider  than  the 
second. 

Farm, — Cephalothorax  in  front  about  one-half  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  sides  of  the  head  steep. 
Chelicera  with  three  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the  clypeus  wide,  their 
length  barely  1.75  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Stemiun 
longer  than  broad.  Labium  longer  than  wide,  concave  apically,  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillse.  Posterior  spinnerets  longest. 
Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.2  : 1,  its  metatarsus  shorter  than  the 
patella  and  tibia  combined.    Palpal  claw  with  4  teeth. 

Dimensions, 

Cephalothorax, 5 

Abdomen, 5 

I^gl, 15.5 

Leg  II 15 

Leg  III, .  15 

Leg  IV, 21 

Color  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  brown  or  blackish,  white  between 
the  eyes  of  the  second  row  and  a  white  line  below  each  of  these  eyes. 
A  median  buff  or  reddish-brown  band,  almost  as  broad  as  the  eye  area, 
extends  from  the  eye  region  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cephalothorax 
and  is  slightly  constricted  anterior  to  the  dorsal  groove.  There  is  a 
narrow,  undulating,  buff  submarginal  band,  and  the  extreme  margin  is 
black.  Sternum  brown  or  black,  darker  than  the  coxse.  Abdomen  with- 
out a  median  band,  a  large  whitish  or  pale  yellow  spot  covers  almost 
the  anterior  third  of  the  dorsum,  and  behind  it  on  the  dorsimi  are 
5-6  pairs  of  smaller  spots  of  the  same  color,  the  posterior  ones  appear- 
ing as  transverse  stripes  due  to  the  confluence  of  their  component 
spots;  each  row  of  these  light  markings  is  bordered  laterally  by  a  broad 
black  stripe.  Sides  mottled  with  black  or  gray.  Venter  black  in  one 
specimen,  mottled  black  and  yellowish  in  the  other.  Epigynum  yellow. 
Chelicera  deep  reddish-black,  labium  the  same  color  with  yellowish  tip, 
maxUloB  reddish-brown  or  yellowish.  Legs  with  femora  banded  dis- 
tinctly with  brown  and  buff,  and  (most  distinctly  on  the  anterior 
pairs)  with  a  longitudinal  brown  band  on  the  posterior  surface;  the 
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posterior  two  pairs  with  the  tibia  blackish  at  the  ends  and  yellow  in 
the  middle,  the  metatarsi  yellow  at  the  ends  and  blackish  m  the  middle ; 
each  coxa  below  with  an  elongate  yellow  spot  proximally. 

Comparisons, — ^Most  neariy  related  to  L.  j>ictUis,  but  they  diflfer 
noticeably  in  epigynum  and  coloration. 

Ljooia  nigra  Stone.    PI.  XX.  fi«s.  40,  41. 

Lyco9a  nigra  Stone,  1890. 

Lycasa  nigra  Stone,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Of  this  species,  hitherto  known  only  by  the  ?  ,  an  adult  c?  and  9 
were  loaned  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  collected  in  Long  Island, 
New  York.) 

Eyes, — ^First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  equidistant  from  the 
second  row  and  the  clypeal  margin,  straight,  eyes  equidistant,  middle 
eyes  slightly  larger.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  almost  1.5  times 
their  diameter  apart.  Eyes  of  third  row  fully  twice  their  diameter 
behind  the  second  row,  this  row  scarcely  broader  than  the  second  in 
the  c?,  distinctly  broader  in  the  ?  .  Dorsal  eye  are  to  length  of  cepha- 
lothorax  as  1  : 4.75.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  as  broad  as 
long  in  the  d^,  broader  than  long  in  the  9  . 

Form. — Cephalothorax  in  front  rounded,  almost  one-half  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter  in  the  9,  not  one-third  this  width  in  the  cJ', 
highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  sides  of  the  head  almost  vertical  in  the  d' , 
more  oblique  in  the  9  .  Labium  distinctly  longer  than  broad,  narrow, 
not  quite  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxilte,  its  sides  almost  parallel, 
obliquely  truncated  at  the  tip.  Chelicera  in  length  almost  twice  the 
height  of  the  head  in  front,  rather  weak  but  arched  anteriorly.  Ster- 
num large,  much  longer  than  broad,  continued  between  the  pos- 
terior coxae,  c?  palpus  almost  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax.  I^egs 
rather  stout,  short,  without  scopulse,  with  very  few  hairs  and  short 
spines.  Anterior  spinnerets  longest.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax, 
3.1  : 1 ;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined. 

Dimensions,  o^         9 

Cephalothorax, 2.3        2.3 

Abdomen, 2.8 

Leg  I, 5 

Leg  II, 4.5 

Leg  III, 4.3 

Leg  IV, 7.3        7.2 

Color  of  Female  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  imiform  shining  black, 
hairless,  with  a  reddish  tone,  clypeal  margin  a  little  Ughter.  Sternum 
the  same  color,  also  hairless.  Abdomen  above  greenish-brown  with  a 
median  yellow  band  on  the  anterior  third,  this  band  pointed  at  both 
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ends  and  narrowly  edged  with  blackish ;  to  each  side  of  the  mid-line 
is  a  row  of  about  6  small  spots,  the  posterior  ones  connected  by  narrow 
transverse  lines  of  the  same  color.  The  sides  are  greenish-brown, 
flecked  ventrally  with  yellow.  Venter  yellow  with  a  median  and  a  pair 
of  closely  approximated  lateral  blackish,  longitudinal  bands  which 
converge  as  they  pass  caudad,  but  are  separated  from  the  spinnerets 
by  an  area  of  the  same  color  as  the  sides;  the  lateral  dark  bands 
diverge  around  the  epigynum  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  but  imite 
anteriorly  close  to  the  peduncle.  Chdicera  dark  reddish-black  with 
few  hairs,  labium  the  same  color  with  yellow  tip,  maxiUm  browTiish. 
Legs  with  the  femora  black  (except  for  a  yellow  spot  on  the  distal 
anterior  siuf  ace  of  the  first  pair) ;  coxse  and  trochanters  blackish  above 
but  lighter  below;  the  other  joints  light  yellow,  patellae  and  tibiae  of 
the  first  three  pairs  blackish  below,  fourth  pair  with  the  patella  blackish 
below  and  the  tibia  with  a  blackish  ring  at  each  end  and  extending  to 
the  dorsal  surface.  Palpi  with  femora  black,  other  joints  yellow  with 
some  blackish  ventrally. 

Color  of  Male  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  hairless,  shining  dark 
brown,  a  black  stripe  between  the  second  and  third  eyes  of  each  side. 
Sternum  shining  brown.  Abdomen  above  with  the  median  band  bor- 
dered with  small  black  dots,  and  enclosed  in  a  broader  bright  yellow 
area  which  in  its  posterior  two-thirds  contains  on  each  side  a  row  of 
about  7  small  black  spots,  each  row  more  lateral  than  the  median  band, 
and  the  two  row^s  meeting  at  the  spinnerets.  The  sides  are  blackish, 
flecked  with  yellow.  The  venter  is  like  that  of  the  female,  but  the 
median  dark  band  is  lacking.  Legs  with  femora  darkest,  these  being 
greenish-brown,  as  are  the  trochanters;  coxae  yellow  proximally;  the 
other  joints  pale  yellow  without  dark  markings.  Palpi  greenish,  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  patella  and  the  distal  end  of  the  tarsus  yellow. 

Comparisons, — ^This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  L,  rugosa 
(Keys.),  another  small  species  with  hairless  cephalothorax,  in  the 
structure  of  the  palpal  organ ;  in  the  wide  separation  of  the  eyes  of  the 
second  row;  in  the  cheUcera  being  considerably  longer  than  the  first 
patellae  and  arched  in  front;  and  in  the  different  color  of  the  abdominal 
venter.  Hentz's  L.  funerea  may  be  one  of  these  species,  but  his  de- 
scription and  figure  gives  so  insufficient  a  diagnosis  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  funerea  can  ever  be  recognized  with  certainty. 

Lyeoia  oharonoidei  MontK. 

Lycosa  ckaronoidea  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania.) 

Exjes, — First  row  as  broad  as  the  second  (c?)  or  shorter  ( 9 ),  straight, 
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nearer  the  clypeal  margin  than  to  the  second  row,  middle  eyes  not 
quite  double  the  size  of  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  their 
diameter  apart  (c?)  or  slightly  more  (  9 ).  Length  of  the  dorsal  eye 
area  to  the  cephalothorax,  6^  1  :  6,  9  1  :  5.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the 
posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Farm, — Cephalothorax  highest  behind  the  middle  (c?)  or  equally 
high  there  and  at  the  posterior  eyes  ( 9 ),  its  posterior  declivity  abrupt 
and  steep,  in  front  truncated  straight  and  less  than  one-half  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  fully  twice  the  height  of  the  head 
in  front.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  truncated  apically,  not  one-half 
the  length  of  the  maxillse.  Sternum  longer  than  broad,  Tvith  few  hairs, 
pomted  posteriorly.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  3.5  : 1,  9  3.8  : 1; 
•metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  9  palpal  claw 
with  3  teeth. 

Ljooia  lepida  (Keys.). 

TarerUula  lepida  Keyserling,  1876. 
Lycosa  communis  Elmerton,  1885. 
TarerUula  lepida  Keys.,  Marx,  1880. 
Lycosa  communis  Emerton,  Stone,  1890. 
Lycosa  lepida  (Keys.),  Montgomery.  1902,  1903. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Texas.) 

Eyes. — First  row  nearer  to  the  clypeal  margin  than  to  the  second 
row,  its  eyes  equidistant,  middle  eyes  larger  and  slightly  higher.  Eyes 
of  the  second  row  largest,  more  than  their  diameter  apart.  Length 
of  dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 5.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the 
posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  fully  ( 9 )  one-half  or  less  (c?)  its  greatest  transverse  diam- 
eter, the  sides  of  the  head  rather  steep.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth, 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  the  head  in  front.  I^abium  longer  than  broad,  truncated 
apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxilla?.  Sternum  longer 
than  broad.  Spinnerets  equal  in  length.  Lehgth  of  leg  IV  to  cephalo- 
thorax, c?  4.2  : 1,  9  3.3  :  1;  in  the  c?  metatarsus  IV  is  almost  as 
long  as  the  patella  and  tibia  combined,  but  shorter  in  the  9  .  9  palpal 
claw  with  4  teeth. 

Ljeoia  pioUlis  Emerton.    PI.  XVI II,  figs.  7.  8. 

Lycosa  pidilis  Emerton,  1885. 

(c?,  9  ,  Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire.) 

Eyes. — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  straight,  eyes  adcqual, 
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equidistant  from  the  second  row  and  the  clypeal  margin.  Eyes  of 
second  row  largest,  about  1.5  times  their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal 
eye  area  to  cephalothorax,  1  :  5  ( 9 )  or  1  :  5.5  (d^).  Quadrilateral 
of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated straight  and  more  (?)  or  less  (c?)  than  one-half  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter.  Chelicera  large,  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  fully  2.5  times  the  height  of  the 
head  in  front.  Labium  sUghtly  longer  than  broad,  truncated  apically, 
not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillffi.  Sternum  longer  than  broad, 
pointed  behind.  Spinnerets  about  equal  in  length.  I^ength  of  leg  IV 
to  cephalothorax,  d^  3.5  : 1,  ?  3.3  : 1;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than 
patella  and  tibia  combined.     9  palpal  claw  with  7  teeth. 

Lyooia  pnnotnlata  Hents. 

Lycosa  jmnctulata  Hentz,  1841. 

Lycosa  jmnctvlala  Hentz,  Emerton,  1885. 

nee  Lycosa  pundulata  Hentz,  Stone,  1890. 

(Two  females  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.) 

Eyes. — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  nearly  straight,  nearer 
the  clypeal  margin  than  the  second  row,  middle  eyes  sUghtly  larger  and 
nearer  the  lateral  eyes  than  to  each  other.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest, 
their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 5.5. 
Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  longer  than  wide. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  a  little  more  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter, 
the  sides  of  the  head  rather  steep.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth, 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  about  one  and  four-fifths  times 
the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  large,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  slightly  concave  apically,  not  otie-half  the  length  of  the  maxilke. 
Spinnerets  about  equal  in  length.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax 
as  3.4  : 1;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined. 
Palpal  claw  with  5  teeth. 

Lyooia  ooreata  Hentx. 

Lycosa  ocreata  Hentz,  1841. 
Lycosa  ocreata  Hentz,  Emerton,  1885. 
Lycosa  stonei  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 
nee  Lycosa  rufa  Keyserling,  1876. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Long  Island,  New  York.) 

Eyes. — First  row  narrower  than  the  second,  a  Uttle  nearer  the  clypeal 
margin  than  to  the  second  row,  middle  eyes  shghtly  larger  and  higher. 
Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  1.5  times  their  diameter  apart.    Dorsal 
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eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.3.    Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior 
eyes  broader  than  long. 

Farm. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  one- 
half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter  (9)  or  one-third  (c?),  sides  of 
head  vertical  (c?)  or  shghtly  obUque  ( 9 ),  the  anterior  eye  row  over- 
arching the  clypeus.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  clypeus,  in  length  1.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front, 
weak  and  but  slightly  arched  anteriorly.  Labium  sUghtly  longer  than 
wide,  somewhat  rounded  apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the 
maxillse.  Sternum  longer  than  broad,  pointed  posteriorly.  An- 
terior spinnerets  longer  than  the  posterior.  Leg  IV  to  cephalo- 
thorax as  4.7  :  1;  metatarsus  IV  as  long  as  tibia  and  patella 
combined.  9  palpus  with  4  teeth.  Tibia  I  of  c?  with  a  brush  of 
long  stiff  hairs. 

Ljooia  lontnlata  Hents. 

Lycosa  scutulata  Hentz,  1841. 
LycoBa  scutulata  Hentz,  EmertOD,  1885. 
Lycosa  scutulata  Hentz,  Stone,  1890. 
Lycosa  scutulata  Hentz,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Austin, 
Texas.) 

Eyes, — First  row  narrower  than  the  second,  equidistant  from  the 
cl)rpeal  margin  and  the  second  row,  straight  or  the  middle  eyes  slightly 
higher,  middle  eyes  a  little  larger  than  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  second  row 
largest,  fully  (c?)  or  not  quite  ( 9 )  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of 
dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax,  c?  1  : 4.75,  9  1:5.  Quadrilateral 
of  the  posterior  eyes  longer  than  wide. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  almost  ( 9 )  or  less  than  (c?)  one-half  its  greatest  transverse 
diameter,  sides  of  head  steep,  first  two  eye  rows  overarching  the  clypeus. 
CheUcera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus, 
their  length  1.75  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer 
than  broad,  widest  at  the  distal  half,  apically  truncated,  not  one-half 
the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  distinctly  longer  than  broad. 
Superior  spinnerets  slightly  longer.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax, 
(^  4.7  : 1,  9  4.1  : 1;  metatarsus  IV  slightly  longer  (cJ^)  or  slightly 
shorter  ( 9  )  than  the  patella  and  tibia  combined.  9  palpal  claw  with 
4  teeth. 

Remarks. — ^The  Texas  specimens  dififer  from  the  northern  ones  in 
greater  size,  the  9  with  a  cephalothoracal  length  of  12  mm. 
19 
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Lyooia  bilineata  (Emerton). 

Pardosa  bilineata  Emerton,  1885. 

Lycoaa  ocreata  jmLchra  Montgomeiyi  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Pemisylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Massa- 
chusetts.) 

Eyes, — First  row  shorter  than  the  second,  about  equidistant  from 
the  clypeal  margin  and  the  second  row,  the  middle  eyes  almost  con- 
tiguous, larger  and  slightly  higher  than  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  the  second 
row  largest  and  about  1.4  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of  dorsal  eye 
to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes 
broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated straight  and  decidedly  less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse 
diameter,  the  sides  of  the  head  vertical  and  the  two  anterior  rows  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  the  clypeus.  Chelicera  weak  with  3  pairs  of  teeth, 
their  anterior  margin  nearly  straight,  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
clypeus,  their  length  about  1.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front. 
Labium  longer  than  broad,  apically  truncated,  not  one-half  the  length 
of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  large,  longer  than  broad.  Spinnerets  equal 
in  length.  Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined; 
length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  4  : 1,  9  3.8  : 1.  9  palpal  claw 
with  3  teeth.    Tibia  I  in  c?  with  a  thick  brush  of  vertical  hairs. 

Remarks, — Emerton's  description  of  bilineata  was  so  brief,  that  I 
did  not  consider  it  to  be  identical  with  my  ocreata  pulchra  until  Emerton 
called  my  attention  to  the  probable  identity;  Emerton  had  described 
only  the  female. 

Lyooia  inhoneita  (Keys.).    PI.  XX,  fig«.  38,  39. 

Tarentula  inhonesUi  Keyserling,  1876. 

*iLyco8a  habingtoni  Blackwall,  1846. 

Lycosa  nidicola  Emerton,  1885. 

Lycoaa  nidicola  Emerton,  Stone,  1890. 

Lycosa  nidicola  Emerton,  Montgomery,  1902.  1903 

Lycosa  iigrina  McCook,  1878,  1893  (Plate  30). 

Lycosa  iigrina  McCook,  Stone,  1890. 

f Lycosa  wlpina  Emerton,  1885. 

Lycosa  inhonesta  (Keys.),  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes. — First  row  nearer  to  the  clypeal  margin  than  to  the  second 
row,  shorter  or  quite  as  long  as  the  second,  middle  eyes  higher  and 
slightly  larger.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  much  the  largest,  about  three- 
fourths  their  diameter  apart.  Eyes  of  the  third  row  about  twice  their 
diameter  behind  the  second  row.     Dorsal  eye  area  about  one-sixth 
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the  length  of  the  cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes 
wider  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  just  behind  the  third  eyes,  in  front 
slightly  rounded  and  about  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter. 
Sides  of  head  oblique.  CheUeera  ^vith  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  2.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in 
front.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  4  : 1, 
9  3.4  : 1 ;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined. 
9  palpal  claw  with  3  teeth.  Spinnerets  about  equal  in  length.  I^gs 
stout  with  weak  scopulse. 

Remarks, — ^The  Texas  specimens  offer  as  great  variation  in  size  and 
color  as  do  the  northern  ones  (cf.  Montgomery,  1903).  Under  stones 
in  the  bed  of  Shoal  Creek,  at  Austin,  where  they  are  very  numerous, 
two  series  of  individuals  may  be  distinguished : 

(1)  Smaller  ones  of  lighter  color.  Cephalothorax  with  the  light 
submarginal  band  as  distinct  as  the  median.  Abdomen  above  with  a 
pale  browTi  to  orange  median  band  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
dorsum,  and  enclosing  in  its  anterior  half  a  narrower  darker  band 
edged  with  black;  each  side  of  the  dorsum  is  darker  with  a  row  of 
whitish  spots  that  are  frequently  connected  by  transverse  white  lines ; 
venter  pale  brown,  unspotted  or  with  small  spots.  Sternum  and  coxae 
darker  brown  to  reddish-brown.  Legs  greenish  or  yellowish  with 
darker  annulations.    Cephalothoracal  length  (9 )  7.5-8.5  mm. 

(2)  Larger  ones  of  darker  color.  Cephalothorax  with  the  submar- 
ginal bands  frequently  interrupted  or  indistinct.  Abdomen  ver}'  dark 
above  and  with  the  pattern  indistinct;  venter  frequently  blackish, 
with  numerous  small  black  spots  which  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
longitudinal  rows;  rarely  the  entire  venter  is  deep  black.  Sternum 
and  inferior  surface  of  coxse  reddish-brown  to  deep  black.  Legs  dark 
brown  with  more  or  less  distinct  darker  annulations;  leg  IV  sometimes 
shows  on  the  inferior  siuface  deep  black  rings  at  both  ends  of  the 
tibia  and  at  the  distal  end  of  the  tarsus.  Cephalothoracal  length  (  9  ) 
8.5-1  L5  mm. 

The  intermediates  between  these  two  groups  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  most  constant  color  diagnostic  is  the  very  narrow  light  median 
band  of  the  cephalothorax. 

This  species  is  so  variable  that  without  a  large  series  of  individuals 
one  might  easily  conclude  that  it  included  two  species,  namely,  a 
smaller  one  {nidicola  of  Emerton)  and  a  larger  and  darker  one,  with 
distinct  annulations  on  the  legs  (inhonesta  of  Keyserling,  tigrina  of 
McCook).    But  there  are  no  valid  distinctions  in  the  genitalia  of  the 
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two,  and  they  intergrade  in  size  and  color,  so  that  I  have  concluded  to 
regard  them  as  one  species.  It  is  possible  that  Emerton's  vidpina  is  a 
color  variety  of  this  species;  but  of  vulpina  I  have  seen  only  an  adult 
male  (labelled  so  by  Mr.  Emerton),  and  no  adult  female,  so  that  I  could 
not  decide  the  point. 

Habits. — ^This  is  a  species  of  moist  ground  and  meadow  land,  and 
at  Austin  is  very  abimdant  under  stones  on  the  margin  of  Shoal  Creek. 
The  males  and  the  young  are  more  or  less  diurnal,  the  grown  females 
nocturnal. 

LyooM  relnoena  Montg. 

Lycoaa  rducena  Montgomery,  1902. 
Lycoaa  veriaimUia  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes, — First  row  straight,  narrower  than  the  second,  nearer  to  the 
clypeal  margin  than  to  the  second  row,  eyes  adequal  in  size.  Eyes  of 
second  row  largest,  about  1.5  times  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of 
the  dorsal  eye  area  to  the  cephalothorax,  c?  1  :  4.5,  9  1:5.  Quadri- 
lateral of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  in  front  trun- 
cated and  not  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  sides  of  the 
head  nearly  vertical  (c?)  or  more  oblique  ( 9 ),  anterior  margin  of  the 
head  projecting  sUghtly  in  front  of  the  clypeus.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs 
of  teeth,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  about  twice 
the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  apically 
rounded  (  9  )  or  truncated  (c?),  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillse. 
Sternum  large,  longer  than  broad.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax 
as  4  : 1,  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  the  patella  and  tibia  combined. 
Spinnerets  equal  in  length.     9  palpal  claw  with  3  teeth. 

Remarks. — ^The  very  considerable  variation  in  the  form  of  the  epi- 
gynum  led  me  originally  to  divide  this  into  two  species.  Recently  I 
have  obtained  individuals  with  the  epigynum  quite  intermediate  in 
structure  between  the  extremes  first  found .  The  specimens  from  Texas 
are  larger  than  the  northern  ones. 

0E0LTC08A  dov.  gen. 

I  propose  this  new  genus  for  those  species,  previously  included  in 
Lycosa^  in  which  the  first  leg  is  thickest  and  strongest,  furnished  with 
thick  scopulae  on  its  three  terminal  joints,  and  almost  as  long  as  the 
fourth  (shorter  by  not  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  tarsus  I). 
Geolycosa  latifrons  is  the  type  species. 

In  Geolycosa  latifrons  the  cephalothorax  is  very  high  in  the  cephalic 
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portion,  and  from  that  point  to  its  posterior  margin  its  dorsal  contour 
is  almost  straight  without  any  demarcation  of  a  posterior  declivity;  the 
posterior  declivity  is  only  slightly  marked  in  arenicola  and  carolinensia, 
but  well  marked  in  baltimoriana  and  texana.  In  laiifrons  also  the  che- 
licera  are  very  large  and  thick.  The  first  row  of  eyes  is  about  as  broad 
as  the  second,  except  in  texana.  The  other  characters  are  essentially 
those  of  Lycosa. 

This  genus  is  better  demarcated  from  Lycosa  than  either  Pardosa 
or  Trodwaa.  All  the  species  dig  deep  cylindrical  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  some  of  them  build  a  low  turret  of  sticks  around  the  aperture 
{arenicola^  laiifrons,  texana).  This  burrowing  habit  has  occasioned  the 
thickness  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  and  occasioned  also  the  height  of  the 
cephalothorax  in  front  by  the  greater  development  of  the  muscles  there. 
Lycosa  fatifera  Hentz  probably  belongs  to  this  genus,  but  Hentz's  very 
brief  description:  "Bluish  black;  cephalothorax  deeper  in  color  at  the 
sides ;  chelicera  covered  wdth  rufous  hairs  and  with  a  red  elevation  on 
their  external  side  near  the  base;  one  of  the  largest  species,"  is  insuffi- 
cient. He  states  it  "is  common  in  Massachusetts,"  and  this,  together 
with  his  description  of  its  tube,  makes  it  possible  that  he  had  either  a 
light  variety  of  carolinensis  or  an  iniusually  large  and  dark  specimen 
of  arenicola. 

Key  to  Species  of  Geolycosa. 

a.  1. — Lateral  eyes  of  the  first  row  larger  than  its  middle  eyes,  whole 

venter  deep  black, carolinensis. 

a.  2. — ^Lateral  eyes  of  the  first  row  not  larger  than  its  middle  eyes, 
whole  venter  not  black. 
6.  1. — Patellae  black  below,  almost  the  whole  venter  behind  the 
lung-books  deep  black,  this  black  not  including  lighter 

markings, baltimoriana. 

b.  2. — ^Not  so  colored. 

c.  1. — First  eye  row  distinctly  shorter  than  the  second,  pos- 
terior declivity  of  cephalothorax  describing  an  angle 

with  the  dorsal  contour, texana. 

c.  2. — First  eye  row  fully  as  broad  as  the  second,  posterior 

declivity  of  the  cephalothorax  in  a  line  with  its  dorsal 

contour. 

d.  1. — Coxai  and  femora  of  legs  I  and  II  black  below, 

venter  with  a  median  black  band,    .    arenicola. 

d.  2. — Not  so  colored, laiifrons. 

Oeoljooia  texana  n.  ap.    PI.  XVIII.  figs.  13,  14. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austin.  Texas.) 

Eyes. — ^First  row  nearer  the  second  than  the  clypeal  margin,  de- 
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cidedly  shorter  than  the  second,  its  eyes  subequal,  middle  eyes  slightly 
higher.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  less  than  their  diameter  apart. 
Third  row  widest.  Dorsal  eye  area  less  than  one-fifth  the  length  of 
the  cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  longer  than 
broad. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated,  about  one-half  its  grea1>- 
est  transverse  diameter  (?)  or  less  (c?),  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes, 
the  ocular  region  marked  off  by  a  groove  from  the  cheek  region.  Sides 
of  head  rather  steep.  Chelicera  massive,  much  longer  than  the  clypeus 
wide,  their  length  nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  with 
3  pairs  of  teeth ;  their  posterior  surface  with  a  row  of  numerous  trans- 
verse striae.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Legs  long  but  strong, 
length  of  the  fourth  to  the  cephalothorax  in  6^  4.1  :  1,  in  9  3.6  : 1 ;  in 
the  (?  the  fourth  metatarsus  is  slightly  longer  than  the  patella  and 
tibia  combined.  ?  palpal  claw  with  6  teeth.  Anterior  spinnerets 
longest  and  largest.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  fully  one-half  the 
length  of  the  maxillae,  apically  truncated.     Epig3mum  relatively  small. 

Dimensions.  c?         ? 

Cephalothorax, 11  13.5 

Abdomen, 11  14 

.Leg  I, 40.5  43 

Leg  II, 37.5  40 

Leg  III, 34  36 

Leg  IV, 45  49 

Color  in  Life. — Cephalothorax  above  grayish-black,  with  a  grayish 
median  band  that  occupies  the  whole  surface  between  the  eyes  of  the 
second  and  third  rows,  passes  back  to  almost  the  middle  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax, there  becomes  narrower  and  continues  to  the  posterior  margin. 
Extreme  margin  black.  There  is  an  interrupted  submarginal  gray 
band  which  is  continued  on  to  the  cephalic  portion.  All  the  gray 
markings  are  due  to  long  whitish  hairs,  and  finer  whitish  hairs  are  scat- 
tered over  the  blackish  regions.  Sternum  thickly  covered  with  long, 
stifif,  grayish  hairs,  sometimes  black  on  the  margins.  Abdomen  above 
on  its  anterior  half  with  a  median  band  of  dark  brownish  edged  nar- 
rowly with  black  and  containing  minute  black  spots;  this  band  termi- 
nates truncated  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsum,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
at  about  its  middle  is  a  pointed  black  spot.  This  band  lies  in  a  less 
distinctly  defined,  broader  pale  brownish  band  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  dorsum  and  becomes  much  narrower  toward  the  spinnerets. 
In  this  broader  band,  behind  the  narrower  enclosed  darker  one,  are 
about  6-7  crescentic  transverse  markings  each  as  wide  as  the  broad 
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band,  each  black  anteriorly  and  white  posterioriy,  the  most  anterior 
being  the  most  distinct;  at  each  end  of  each  of  these  crescentic  mark- 
ings is  a  large  pale  gray  spot.  Sides  above  dappled  gray  and  blackish, 
below  with  larger  black  spots  scattered  on  a  gray  or  yellow  ground. 
Venter  in  front  of  epigynum  gray  or  yellow  with  a  single  pair  of  black 
spots.  Just  behind  the  rima  epigastrica  is  a  broad,  transverse  black 
band  the  anterior  edge  of  which  is  straight  and  sharply  demarcated, 
but  the  posterior  edge  of  which  is  extended  backward  as  a  more  or  less 
interrupted  median  black  band  extending  to  a  little  in  front  of  the 
spinnerets,  and  a  pair  of  lateral  black  bands  (or  rows  of  black  spots) 
which  curve  backward  to  meet  the  median  band  just  in  front  of  the 
spinnerets ;  thus  the  venter  appears  to  possess  a  pair  of  elongate  yellow 
or  yellowish-gray  areas,  separated  by  the  median  black  band,  bordered 
laterally  and  posteriorly  by  the  lateral  black  lines,  and  anteriorly  by 
the  transverse  black  band.  Spinnerets  blackish.  Chelicera  anteriorly 
with  orange  and  black  hairs,  the  macula  red;  maxUlce  reddish-brown, 
labium  darker.  Legs  above  grayish  with  one  or  two  black  spots  on  the 
coxae  and  black  longitudinal  markings  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
femora;  below  each  coxa  is  whitish,  sometimes  wnth  a  longitudinal 
black  stripe,  each  femur  whitish  with  a  black  ring  at  its  distal  end, 
each  patella  whitish,  the  first  tibia  blackish  its  entire  length,  the  tibise 
of  the  other  pairs  whitish  in  the  middle  and  black  at  the  ends,  the  tarsi 
and  metatarsi  black.  Paljn  grayish,  unmarked  except  that  the  ter- 
minal joint  is  black  on  the  inferior  surface. 

Comparisons, — ^This  large  and  beautiful  species  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  is  very  abimdant  in  open  areas  of  the  limestone  region  of 
Austin,  and  lives  in  deep  cylindrical  holes  lined  with  silk,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  tube  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  as  in 
0,  arenicola. 

C^ljooM  latifroni  n.  sp.    PI.  XIX,  figs.  15-18. 

(Specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes, — ^First  row  much  nearer  the  second  row  than  to  the  clypeal 
margin,  almost  or  fully  as  broad  as  the  second  row,  its  middle  eyes 
slightly  larger  and  higher,  and  nearer  the  lateral  eyes  than  each  other. 
Ejres  of  second  row  largest,  separated  by  almost  their  diameter.  Third 
row  broadest,  about  1.5  times  the  diameter  of  one  of  its  eyes  behind 
the  second  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  :  6.5.  Quad- 
rilateral of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Farm. — Cephalothorax  very  broad  in  front,  there  from  five-eighths 
(c?)  to  four-fifths  (9)  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  very  high  at 
the  posterior  eyes  and  from  there  gradually  sloping  to  its  posterior 
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end,  the  posterior  declivity  not  being  separable  from  the  dorsal  outline. 
It  is  very  high  at  the  posterior  eyes,  and  the  cephalic  portion  is  marked 
off  from  the  thoracal  on  each  side  by  a  groove ;  the  sides  of  the  head  are 
oblique  and  the  cheeks  very  broad.  Chelicera  massive  with  a  large 
macula  basalis,  with  three  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  clypeus  wide,  in 
length  about  2.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  from  the  clypeal  margin 
to  the  superior  border  of  the  second  eye  row,  at  the  base  almost  as 
thick  in  an  antero-posterior  direction  as  one-half  their  length.  Ster- 
num much  longer  than  broad.  Labium  longer  than  wide,  not  one-half 
the  length  of  the  maxillae,  apically  concave.  Posterior  spinnerets 
longest.  Epigynum  very  large.  First  leg  noticeably  thicker  than  the 
others,  particularly  its  three  terminal  joints  which  are  thickly  covered 
below  with  scopulae.  Scopulae  are  also  present  upon  the  tarsus,  meta- 
tarsus and  distal  half  of  the  tibia  of  II,  and  on  the  tarsi  of  III  and  IV. 
Fourth  leg  to  cephalothorax,  c?  3.3  : 1,  9  2.7  : 1.  Metatarsus  IV 
shorter  than  patella  with  tibia  combined. 

Dimensions,  c?         9 

Cephalothorax, 8.5  10 

Abdomen, 7  8 

Leg  I, 27  25.5 

Leg  II, 24.5  22 

Leg  III, 22  20.5 

Leg  IV, 28.3  27 

Color  of  Females  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  with  few  and  only  short 
hairs;  clear  to  dark  reddish-brown  in  the  cephalic  portion,  this  clear 
area  constricting  anterior  to  the  dorsal  groove,  then  enlarging  again 
around  this  groove ;  sides  darker,  interrupted  by  reddish  bands  radiat- 
ing from  the  dorsal  groove,  the  extreme  margin  black.  Sternum  yellow 
to  yellowish-gray.  Abdomen  above  dull  brown  to  chocolate-brown 
without  any  distinct  pattern  on  the  dorsum;  at  each  antero-lateral 
angle  a  large  elongate  black  spot;  sides  behind  this  mark  paler  brown; 
venter  very  pale  yellow  along  its  whole  extent,  or  else  a  little  darker 
behind  the  rima  epigastrica.  Epigynum  clear  reddish-brown.  Sjyin- 
nerets  brown.  Chelicera  and  labium  dark  reddish-brown,  maxiUa 
yellowish.  Legs  without  annulations,  above  reddish-brown  (usually 
paler  than  the  light  portion  of  the  cephalothorax),  below  the  coxae, 
femora  and  patellae  lighter  (of  the  same  color  as  the  sternum) ;  owing 
to  the  thick  scopulae  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  tibiae,  metatarsi  (also 
the  dorsal  portion  of  the  distal  half  of  these),  and  the  tarsi  of  I  are 
black,  as  of  the  tibia,  metatarsus  and  distal  half  of  the  tibia  of  II,  and 
of  the  distal  ends  of  the  tarsi  of  III  and  IV. 
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Color  of  Males  (in  alcohol). — Differ  from  the  female  as  follows:  The 
abdomen  above  is  orange-brown  (more  clear  orange  anteriorly);  at 
each  antero-lateral  angle  arises  a  broad  black  band  that  extends  on 
the  side  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  middle ;  venter  pale  brownish  laterally, 
the  median  region  behind  the  lung-books  being  silvery  with  a  pair  of 
closely  approximated  narrow,  darker  longitudinal  lines.  The  coxes 
and  femora  are  greenish  below.  Palpi  with  all  the  joints  brown  above 
and  greenish  below,  except  the  tarsus,  which  is  wholly  black. 

Comparisons, — A  species  very  well  marked  by  the  great  width  of 
the  head  region,  and  the  gradual  slope  of  the  dorsal  contour  of  the 
cephalothorax. 

Oaolyooia  baltimoriana  (Keys.).    PI.  XIX,  fig.  19. 

TarerUula  baltimoriana  Keyserling,  1876. 
Lycosa  baltimoriana  (Keys.),  Montgomery,  1902. 

(In  addition  to  the  single  male  originally  described  by  me,  I  have 
secured  three  additional  males  from  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes. — First  row  nearer  the  clypeal  margin  than  the  second  row, 
almost  as  broad  as  the  second,  its  eyes  equidistant,  the  middle  eyes 
higher  and  fully  twice  the  size  of  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  the  second  row 
largest,  about  three-fourths  their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  broader 
than  the  second,  its  eyes  almost  1.5  their  diameter  behind  the  second 
row.  Dorsal  eye  area  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax- 
Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  in  front  quite  one-half  its  greatest  transverse 
diameter,  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  the  posterior  declivity  inclined 
at  fully  45°  with  the  dorsal  outline.  Head  rather  oblique  and  rounded. 
Chelicera  longer  than  the  clypeus  broad,  almost  twice  the  height  of  the 
head  in  front,  with  three  pairs  of  teeth.  Labium  longer  than  broad, 
apically  concave,  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Ster- 
num longer  than  broad.  Spinnerets  adequal  in  length.  Legs  long  and 
slender,  the  first  slightly  thicker  than  the  other  (most  noticeably  its 
tibia),  and  shorter  than  the  fourth  by  only  one-third  the  length  of  its 
tarsus.  Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  On 
all  the  femora  the  hairs  are  short  and  few ;  there  are  thick  scopulae  on 
the  tarsi  and  metatarsi  of  I  and  II,  and  on  the  tarsi  of  III  and  IV. 
Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  3.5  : 1. 

Dimensions.  c? 

Cephalothorax, 9 

AMomen, 7 

Leg  I, 29.5 

Leg  II, 28 
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Dimensionfi.  c? 

Leg  III, 26 

Leg  IV, 31.5 

Color  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  above  with  a  very  narrow  white 
median  line  in  the  eye  area  extending  back  to  the  dorsal  groove ;  the 
extreme  margin  white;  a  broad  submarginal  band  of  orange  on  each 
side,  not  extending  to  the  head;  a  small  reddish-yellow  area  around 
the  dorsal  groove  (and  extending  back  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
thorax  as  a  narrow  band),  from  which  broad  radiating  bands  extend 
to  the  submarginal  band,  about  four  of  these  bands  on  each  side,  and 
each  band  narrowly  white  in  front,  black  behind  this,  then  reddish- 
brown  in  its  posterior  half.  The  ocular  area  is  blackish;  the  clypeus 
and  cheeks  whitish  above,  postero-ventral  margin  of  each  cheek  with 
a  black  spot.  Sternum  deep  black.  Abdomen  above  on  its  anterior 
half  with  a  broad  median  dark  band  edged  with  black,  this  band  nar- 
rowest anteriorly  with  sinuate  margins  and  concavely  tnmcated  pos- 
teriorly;  it  is  bordered  by  orange-brown.  At  each  antero-lateral  mar- 
gin of  the  dorsum  arises  a  broader,  interrupted  black  stripe  which 
extends  almost  to  the  spinnerets,  and  in  its  posterior  half  is  simply  an 
area  of  black  spots.  Behind  the  median  band  is  a  series  of  four  nar- 
row, transverse  black  bands,  whose  lateral  margins  confluesce  with  the 
lateral  black  stripes.  Sides  orange-brown,  marked  posteriorly  with 
blackish  spots.  Venter  pale  greenish,  Tvith  a  sharply  bounded,  deep 
black  band  extending  from  the  rima  epigastrica  in  front  to  a  little  an- 
terior to  the  spinnerets  behind,  this  black  covering  the  whole  venter 
behind  the  lungs  but  not  extending  up  the  sides.  Chelicera  black  with 
orange  hairs  anteriorly,  labium  and  wxixillce  black  with  paler  tips. 
Legs  above  yellowish,  femora  of  I  and  II  with  two  almost  contiguous, 
parallel  dark  lines  above,  and  another  on  the  posterior  aspect,  these 
represented  by  lines  of  black  spots  on  III  and  IV;  the  patellse  and 
distal  ends  of  the  tibiae  are  brownish,  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi  of  I  and  II 
pale  brownish.  Below  the  coxae  are  chocolate-brown,  the  femora  very 
pale  yellow,  the  patellae  and  distal  ends  of  the  tibiae  deep  black,  the 
metatarsi  and  tarsi  reddish-brown.  Palpi  yellow,  femora  above  with 
two  longitudinal  darker  stripes,  patella  below  sUghtly  darker  than 
above,  whole  tarsus  almost  black. 

Comparisons. — Of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  it  comes  closest  to 
iexana,  but  apart  from  the  differences  in  coloration  and  the  palpal 
organ  it  may  be  distinguished  by  tarsus  I  being  more  than  one-half  the 
length  of  the  metatarsus,  while  in  texana  this  joint  is  decidedly  less  than 
one-half  this  length. 
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Habits. — ^The  female  is  unknown.  One  male  was  found  in  a  hole 
three  inches  deep  below  a  stone,  the  other  two  below  stones,  but  not  in 
holes. 

OeolyooM  arenioola  (Scudd.). 

Lycosa  arenicola  Scudder.  1877. 

Lycosa  nidi f ex  Marx,  1881. 

Lycosa  nidifex  Marx,  Emerton,  1885. 

Lycosa  arenicola  Scudder,  Stone,  1890. 

Lycosa  domifex  Hancock,  1899. 

Lycosa  arenicola  McCook,  1893  (Plate  30). 

Lycosa  arenicola  Scudder,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Long 
Island,  New  York.) 

Eyes  ( 9 ). — First  row  as  broad  as  the  second,  nearer  the  second 
row  than  to  the  clypeal  margin,  its  eyes  equidistant,  the  middle  eyes 
slightly  larger  and  slightly  higher.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  largest, 
about  their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal  eye  area  one-sixth  the  length  of 
the  cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than 
long. 

Form  ( 9 ). — Cephalothorax  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes  and  from 
there  gradually  declining  to  its  posterior  margin,  wnth  the  posterior 
declivity  barely  demarcated  from  the  dorsal,  sides  of  the  head  oblique, 
in  front  somewhat  rounded  and  about  three-fifths  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter.  ClieUcera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  their  length  almost 
twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  cly- 
peus,  at  their  base  almost  as  thick  antero-posteriorly  as  one-half  their 
length.  Thick  scopulae  inferiorly  upon  the  four  terminal  joints  of 
legs  I  and  II,  and  the  two  terminal  joints  of  111  and  IV;  leg  IV  to 
cephalothorax  as  2.7  :  1 ;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia 
combined. 

Lyooia  earolineniii  Walok. 

Lycosa  tarentula  carolinensis  Walckenaer,  1837. 
Lycosa  tarentvla  carolinensis  Hentz,  1841. 
Lycosa  carolinensis  Hentz,  Emerton,  1885. 
Lycosa  carolinensis  Walck.,  Stone,  1890. 
Lycosa  carolinensis  Walck.,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Specimens  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Massachusetts.) 

Eyes, — First  row  equidistant  from  the  clypeal  margin  and  the 
second  row,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  second,  the  lateral  eyes  slightly 
lower  and  slightly  larger  than  the  middle  and  placed  upon  tubercles 
so  that  they  are  directed  downward.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  not 
quite  their  diameter  apart.     Dorsal  eye  area  to  the  length  of  the  cepha- 
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lothorax  as  1  : 6.    Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than 
long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  flat  and  broad,  the  cephalic  portion  cleariy 
marked  off  from  the  thoracic,  in  front  fully  (?)  or  less  (c?)  than  one- 
half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  highest  at  posterior  eyes ;  in  the  9 
the  dorsal  outline  gradually  declines  to  the  posterior  margin  with  a 
posterior  declivity  only  slightly  defined,  but  in  the  c?  the  posterior 
declivity  is  well  marked  from  the  dorsal  outline.  Chelicera  massive, 
their  length  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  with  3  pairs  of  teeth.  Labium  longer 
than  wide,  broadest  at  the  tip  where  it  is  truncated,  one-half  the  length 
of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Posterior  spinnerets 
longest.  Legs  thick,  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  3.6  : 1, 
9  3.2  : 1;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined. 

Genus  TB0CH08A  C.  Kooh,  1848. 

This  genus  is  most  closely  allied  to  Lycosa,  and  differs  from  it  mainly 
in  the  following  characters :  The  first  row  of  eyes  is  fully  as  wide  as  the 
second,  or  at  least  (as  in  avara  and  contestata)  the  middle  points  of  the 
lateral  eyes  of  the  first  row  are  as  far  lateral  as  the  middle  points  of 
the  eyes  of  the  second  row;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  obliquely  arched, 
and  the  cephalothorax  highest  at  or  behind  the  middle  (except  in  the  9 
of  frondicola) ;  the  legs  are  usually  comparatively  short  (only  in  cinerea 
has  leg  IV  a  length  of  four  times  the  cephalothorax),  and  their  spines 
are  usually  short  (in  rubicunda  there  is  only  one  ventral  spine  on  tibia 
I).  The  posterior  spinnerets  are  never  longer,  usually  shorter  than  the 
anterior.  Metatarsus  IV  is  always  shorter  than  the  patella  and  tibia 
combined.  The  chelicera  are  robust  and  arched  anteriorly,  Tvdth  3 
teeth  on  their  posterior  margins  (4  in  contestata),  and  their  length  is 
fully  twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  The  length  of  the  dorsal 
eye  area  to  the  cephalothorax  varies  from  1  : 4.5  (cinerea)  to  1  : 9 
{rubicunda).  The  labium  is  longer  than  wide,  and  frequently  one-half 
or  more  the  length  of  the  maxillae  {sepulchralis,  frondicola,  purcelli, 
cinerea). 

There  is  a  greater  structural  difference  between  Trochosa  rubicunda 
and  Lycosa  scutulata,  than  between  the  latter  and  Pardosa;  so  that  if 
we  maintain  the  genus  Pardosa  we  must  also  retain  Trochosa. 

m 

Key  to  Species  of  Trochosa. 

a.  1. — Dorsal  eye  area  one-ninth  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  one 
spine  on  the  ventral  surface  of  tibia  I,      .     .    .    rubicunda. 
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a.  2. — Dorsal  eye  area  at  least  one-seventh  the  length  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  3  pairs  of  spines  on  the  ventral  surface  of  tibia  I. 
6.  1. — Posterior  margin  of  cheUcera  with  4  teeth,    .    .    contestata. 
b.  2. — Posterior  margin  of  chelicera  with  3  teeth. 

c.  1. — Cephalothorax  smooth,  without  hairs  or  with  hairs 

only  in  the  ocular  area. 

d.  1. — ^A  distinct  broad  median  and  narrow  submarginal 

bands  on  the  cephalothorax,      .    noctuabunda. 

d.  2. — Cephalothorax  without  stripes,       .    .    .    aublata. 

c.  2. — Cephalothorax  with  hairs. 

d,  1. — Median  band  of  cephalothorax  narrow, 

hdvipes  Keyserling,  1876. 

d.  2. — ^Median  band  of  cephalothorax  on  the  anterior  half 

about  as  broad  as  the  ocular  area,  colors  mainly 

gray  and  white, cinerea. 

d,  3. — Median  band  of  cephalothorax  in  its  anterior  half 

about  half  as  broad  as  the  eye  area,  colors  dark. 

e.  1. — ^Median  band  of  cephalothorax  not  laterally 

notched  anterior  to  the  median  groove. 

/.  1. — Venter  pale  brown,  sternum  not  darker 

than  the  coxae, avara. 

/.  2. — Venter  black  or  blackish,  sternum  darker 

than  coxae, frondicola, 

e,  2. — ^Median  band  of  cephalothorax  notched  later- 
ally anterior  to  the  median  groove. 
/.  1. — Legs  (at  least  the  femora)  distinctly  an- 
nulated,  venter  and  sternum  not  deep 
black. 
g,  1. — Spines  on  the  femora  shorter  than 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  fem- 
ora,       jyratensis. 

q.  2. — Spines  on  the  femora  longer  than  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  femora, 

jmrcelli. 

2. — Legs  not  annulated,  venter  and  sternum 

deep  black,      ....    septdchralis. 

Troohoia  nootnabiinda  n.  sp.    PI.  XVIII,  figs.  9.  10. 

(Several  specimens  from  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes, — First  row  nearer  the  second  than  to  the  clypeal  margin, 
straight,  fully  as  broad  as  the  second,  the  middle  eyes  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  separated  by  about 
1.3  times  their  diameter.  Third  row  Uttle  broader  than  the  second, 
and  almost  twice  the  diameter  of  one  of  its  eyes  behind  the  second. 
Dorsal  eye  area  less  than  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax. 
Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  about  as  long  as  broad. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  in  front  in  the  c?  rather  pointed  and  about 
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two-fifths  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  in  the  ?  somewhat  rounded 
and  slightly  more  than  one-half  this  diameter,  highest  at  or  slightly 
in  front  of  the  middle,  entirely  smooth  except  for  a  few  long  hairs  in 
the  ocular  area.  Head  low  and  oblique  on  the  sides.  Chelicera  mas- 
sive with  strong  macula  basalis,  very  strongly  arched  on  the  anterior 
border,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  in  length  about  twice  the 
height  of  the  head  in  front,  ^ith  3  pairs  of  teeth.  Sternum  decidedly 
longer  than  broad,  rather  pointed  posteriorly.  Labium  fully  one-half 
as  long  as  the  maxillae,  longer  than  broad,  truncated  straight.  An- 
terior spinnerets  slightly  the  longest.  Legs  short  and  stout  with  short 
spines;  vertically  inserted,  longer,  fine  hairs  are  particularly  noticeable 
on  the  tibiae  and  metatarsi ;  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  d^  3.8  : 1, 

9   3.5  : 1;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined. 

9  palpal  claw  with  4  teeth. 

Dimensions. 

c?  9 

Cephalothorax, 3.4  4     (3  in  smallest) 

Abdomen, 3.3  5 

Leg  I, 9.2  10.3 

Leg  II, 8.8  9.8 

Leg  III, 8.2  9.3 

Leg  IV, 13  14 

Color  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  above  blackish  or  deep  brown  in 
the  eye  area,  with  a  yellowish  spot  postero-lateral  to  each  posterior  eye. 
A  median  yellow  band  arises  between  the  posterior  eyes,  just  behind 
them  enlarges  to  a  width  slightly  broader  than  that  of  the  ocular 
area,  is  deeply  constricted  in  front  of  the  dorsal  groove,  enlarged  to 
its  greatest  diameter  around  this  groove,  constricted  again  behind 
this  groove  and  then  slightly  enlarged  again  at  the  posterior  mar- 
gin ;  in  its  anterior  portion  this  band  contains  a  median  and  a  pair 
of  lateral  darker  lines.  There  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  broad,  inter- 
rupted yellow  submarginal  band  on  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
cephalothorax;  a  yellow  line  beneath  the  anterior  eyes;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  cephalothorax  is  shining  dark  brown  or  blackish. 
Sternum  shining,  with  few  hairs,  yellowish-brown  with  darker  margins. 
Abdomen  in  the  brightest  individuals  above  with  a  narrow  median 
green  band  on  its  anterior  half,  this  band  pointed  at  each  end  and 
bordered  laterally  by  a  broader  stripe  of  silvery-white  interrupted  by 
black  spots;  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  dorsum  the  silvery-white  is 
continued'as  a  few  broad  transverse  areas,  spotted  by  black ;  lateral  to 
this  silvery-white  is  a  broader  black  area,  deep  black  and  not  inter- 
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rupted  anteriorly  (on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  abdomen  the  black 
band  of  one  side  joins  with  that  of  the  other),  while  posterioriy  the 
black  band  widens  and  becomes  mottled  with  buflf;  sides  buff,  spotted 
with  black  posterioriy;  venter  yellow  in  front  of  the  lung-books, 
behind  them  pale  brown  with  small  spots  of  darker  brown  and  black. 
In  other  individuals  the  dorsum  shows  the  same  general  pattern,  but 
the  silverj'^-white  is  replaced  by  yellow  and  the  black  by  brown. 
Epigy^num  reddish-brown.  Spinnerets  pale  brown.  Ckelicera  brown 
or  almost  black,  the  macula  red.  Labium  as  dark  as  the  chelicera  but 
with  lighter  distal  end,  and  maxillcB  lighter.  Legs  in  the  brightest  indi- 
viduals clear  greenish-yellow,  distinctly  ringed  with  black  on  all  the 
joints  except  the  tarsi,  each  coxa  black  on  its  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects,  the  tarsi  reddish-brown.    Pcdpi  colored  like  the  legs. 

Comparisons. — ^This  species  comes  very  close  to  subtata^  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  coloration  of  the  cephalothorax  and  of  the  abdominal 
venter.    The  epigjma  of  the  two  are  very  similar. 

Habits, — Not  common,  on  damp  ground  under  stones,  on  the  margin 
of  streams. 

TroohoM  prateniii  (Emerton). 

Lycosa  pratensis  Emerton,  1885. 

Lycoaa  praienaia  Emerton,  Montgomery,  1903. 

( ?  9  from  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts.) 

Eyes. — First  row  a  little  broader  than  the  second,  the  middle  eyes 
larger  and  slightly  lower,  lateral  eyes  nearer  the  second  row  than  to 
the  clypeal  margin.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  their  diameter  apart. 
Length  of  dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  :  6.5. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  highest  between  the  posterior  eyes  and  the 
dorsal  groove,  in  front  truncated  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter,  sides  of  head  obUque.  Chelicera  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  2.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front. 
Labium  longer  than  wide,  its  sides  nearly  parallel,  truncated  apically, 
one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  longer  than  broad. 
Spinnerets  equal.  Legs  thick,  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  2.7  : 1 ;  meta- 
tarsus IV  shorter  than  the  patella  and  tibia  combined.  Palpal  claw 
with  5  teeth. 

Trochoia  oonteitata  (Montg.). 

Lycosa  contestata  Montg.,  1903. 

(  9  from  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts.) 

Eyes. — First  row  slightly  shorter  than  the  second,  much  nearer  the 
clypeal  margin  than  to  the  second  row,  middle  eyes  double  the  size  of 
the  lateral  and  a  little  higher.    Eyes  of  the  second  row  nearly  1.5  times 
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their  diameter  apart.    Eyes  of  the  third  row  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  second.    Dorsal  eye  area  to  the  cephalothorax  as  1  :  6. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  a  little  anterior  to  the  middle,  in 
front  trxmcated  and  about  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter, 
the  sides  of  the  head  rather  obUque.  Chelicera  about  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  clypeus,  fully  2.5  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front, 
with  4  teeth  on  the  inferior  and  3  on  the  anterior  margin.  Labium 
longer  than  wide,  tnmcated  apically,  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxilte. 
Maxilla  indented  on  the  inferior  surface  near  the  distal  end.  Sternum 
longer  than  broad.  Spinnerets  equal.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as 
3.6  : 1 ;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined. 
Palpal  claw  with  4  teeth. 

Troohoia  avara  Keyaerling.    PI.  XX,  fis.  42. 

Trocho9a  avara  Keys.,  1876. 

Lycosa  avara  (Keys.),  Montgomery,  1903. 

(One  9  from  Philadelphia;  numerous  individuals  of  both  sexes  from 
Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes, — First  row  slightly  narrower  than  the  second,  straight,  equi- 
distant from  the  second  row  and  the  clypeal  margin,  the  middle  eyes 
closely  approximated  and  fully  1.5  the  size  of  the  lateral.  Eyes  of 
second  row  largest,  fully  (c?)  or  almost  (?)  their  diameter  apart. 
Dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  :  6.  Quadrilateral  of  the  pos- 
terior eyes  longer  than  broad. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  behind  the  middle,  in  front  truncated 
and  one-half  (?)  or  less  (c?)  as  wide  as  its  greatest  transverse  diam- 
eter, the  sides  of  the  head  obUque.  CheUcera  longer  than  the  width  of 
the  clypeus,  their  length  fully  three  times  the  height  of  the  head  in 
front,  with  3  pairs  of  teeth.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  truncated 
apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  longer  than 
broad.  Anterior  spinnerets  longest.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  (?) 
as  3  : 1 ;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  $ 
palp  with  5  teeth. 

Remarks, — ^The  Texas  specimens  agree  essentially  with  Keyserling's 
description  except  in  the  following  points:  The  epigjmum  is  distinctly 
broader  than  long.  The  abdomen  above  has  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct median  darker  band  edged  with  yellowish  on  the  anterior 
half,  and  a  pair  of  white  spots  on  the  posterior  half,  the  rest 
of  the  anterior  surface  being  finely  mottled  with  black  and  brown; 
on  the  posterior  dorsum  are  narrow  transverse  stripes  of  brown,  be- 
tween each  two  of  which  is  a  pair  of  black  spots  (each  surrounded  by 
a  brown  ring) ;  the  venter  is  pale  brown  with  minute  black  spots. 
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Habits, — A  common  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  under  stones 
on  dry  hillsides. 

Troohoia  pnro6Ui  (Montg.). 

Lycosa  vurcdli  Monto.,  1902. 
Lycosa  Icochii  Keys.,  Emerton,  1885, 
nee  TarerUula  kochii  Keys.,  1876. 
Lycosa  nigraurata  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Several  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setts.) 

Eyes  ( ? ). — First  row  slightly  shorter  than  the  second,  nearer  the 
cl3rpeal  margin  than  to  the  second  row,  about  straight  or  lateral  eyes 
slightly  lower,  middle  eyes  1.5  times  the  size  of  the  lateral.  Eyes  of 
second  row  largest,  sUghtly  more  than  their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal 
eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.75.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior 
eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form  ( 9 ). — Cephalothorax  highest  at  about  the  middle,  in  front 
trimcated  and  not  quite  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  the 
sides  of  the  head  oblique.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  2.25  times  the  height  of  the  head 
in  front.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  slightly  concave  apically,  not 
one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  rounded.  Leg.  IV  to 
cephalothorax  as  3.5  : 1.  Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and 
tibia  combined.  Spinnerets  about  equal  in  length.  Palpal  claw  with 
4  teeth. 

Remarks, — In  addition  to  certain  slight  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
epigyna  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  paper),  this  form  is  to  be  separated 
from  kochii  in  that  the  cephalothorax  in  front  is  less  than  one-half  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter,  instead  of  "vom  bedeutend  mehr  als 
halb  so  breit  als  in  der  Mitte,"  and  in  being  highest  at  or  behind  the 
middle.  The  male  which  I  had  described  as  a  new  species  (nigraur 
rata)  is  an  unusually  bright-colored  individual,  with  4  teeth  on  the 
posterior  margin  of  one  of  the  cheUcera. 

Troohoia  oinerea  (Fabr.).    PI.  XX,  fie  43. 

Araneus  cinereus  Fabricius,  1793. 

Lycosa  lynx  Hahn,  1831. 

Lycosa  halodroma  C.  Koch,  1848. 

Arctosa  cinerea  Idem. 

Arctosa  lynx  Idem. 

Lycosa  marUima  Hentz,  1841. 

Lycosa  cinerea  Fabr.,  Emerton,  1885. 

Lycosa  cinerea  Fabr.,  Stone,  1890. 

Lycosa  cinerea  Fabr.,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austin,  Texas;  Wood's  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts; Long  Island,  New  York;  New  Jersey.) 
20 
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Eyes. — First  row  straight,  as  broad  as  the  second,  nearer  the  clypeal 
margin  than  to  the  second  row,  middle  eyes  fully  twice  as  large  as  the 
lateral.  Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal 
eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 4.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior 
eyes  slightly  longer  than  broad. 

Fonn. — Cephalothorax  highest  between  the  posterior  eyes  and  the 
dorsal  groove,  in  front  more  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diam- 
eter (  9  )  or  less  (c?)  and  truncated  (  9  )  or  rounded  (c?).  Sides  of 
head  moderately  oblique  and  rounded.  CheUcera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth, 
much  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  in  length  about  2.5  times 
the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  tnmcated 
apically,  fully  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Legs  strong  with 
short  spines;  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4  : 1;  metatarsus  IV  shorter 
than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  9  palpal  claw  with  3  minute  teeth. 
(?  palpal  tibia  twice  as  long  as  the  patella,  and  narrower,  the  point  of 
the  tarsus  fully  as  long  as  the  bulbus.    Anterior  spinnerets  longest. 

Comparisons, — ^This  differs  from  the  European  form,  judging  from 
Simon's  description  (Arachnides  de  France) j  in  that  the  fourth  tibia  and 
patella  combined  are  considerably  longer  than  the  cephalothorax 
(instead  of  the  same  length),  and  in  that  the  fourth  leg  is  4  times  the 
length  of  the  cephalothorax  instead  of  3.3  times.  The  two  species  may 
prove  to  be  distinct. 

The  Texas  specimens  differ  from  the  northern  ones  in  large  size 
(  9  with  a  cephalothoracal  length  of  7.5  mm.),  and  in  being  much  paler 
colored. 

Habits, — In  the  North  this  is  a  species  of  the  sea  C(5ast.  At  Austin 
it  is  common,  particularly  in  the  fall,  xmder  stones  close  to  fresh  water. 

Troohoia  frondioola  (Emerton). 

Lycosa  frondicola  Emerton,  1885 

Lycosa  frondicola  Emerton,  Stone,  1890. 

Lycosa  frondicola  Emerton,  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.) 
Eyes. — First  row  fully  as  broad  as  the  second,  middle  eyes  larger 
and  slightly  lower,  nearer  the  clj-peal  margin  than  to  the  second  row. 
Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  1.4  times  their  diameter  apart.  Dorsal 
eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  : 5.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior 
eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  slightly  highest  behind  the  middle,  in  front 
truncated  and  quite  (cT)  or  more  than  ( 9  )  one-half  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  with  the  sides  of  the  head  oblique.  CheUcera  with  3 
pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their  length  twice 
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the  height  of  the  head  iii  front.  Labium  longer  than  broacl,  apieally 
truncated,  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillse.  Sternum  large,  longer 
than  broad.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax,  c?  3.8  : 1,  9  3:1.  Metatar- 
sus IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  9  palpal  claw  with 
3  teeth. 

Troohoia  Mpnlohralii  (Montg.). 

Lycosa  aepulchralta  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Austin,  Texas.) 
Eyes. — First  row  fully  as  broad  as  the  second,  middle  eyes  twice  as 
large  as  the  lateral,  straight  (c?)  or  middle  eyes  lower  ( ? ),  equidistant 
from  the  second  row  and  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  (?)  or  upon  the 
margin  of  the  clypeus  (c?).  Eyes  of  second  row  three-fourths  their 
diameter  apart.  Dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  :  7.  Quadri- 
lateral of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  highest  between  the  posterior  eyes  and  the 
dorsal  groove,  the  sides  of  the  head  oblique,  in  front  more  than  one-half 
as  broad  as  its  greatest  transverse  diameter  (?)  or  less  (d).  Che- 
licera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  their  length  about  2.5  times  the  height  of 
the  head  in  front,  as  long  (c?)  or  longer  ( 9 )  than  the  width  of  the  cly- 
peus. Labium  longer  than  broad,  apieally  truncated,  in  the  9  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  maxillae  but  less  in  the  c?.  Sternum  large  with 
few  hairs.  Anterior  spinnerets  longest.  Leg  IV  to  cephalothorax, 
d*  4  :  1,  9  3.3  : 1.  Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  the  patella  and  tibia 
combined.     9  palpal  claw  uith  3  pairs  of  teeth. 

Troohoia  rabionnda  Key?.    PI.  XIX,  fig.  30. 

Trochoaa  ruhicunda  Keyserling,  1876. 
Lycosa  polita  Emcrton,  1885. 

(One  9  from  Massachusetts,  from  J.  H.  Emerton.) 
Eyes. — First  row  broader  than  the  second  on  each  side  by  the 
diameter  of  a  lateral  eye,  the  middle  eyes  slightly  lower  than  the  lateral 
and  larger.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  largest,  one-half  their  diameter 
apart.  Third  row  slightly  wider  than  the  first.  Ocular  area  much 
wider  than  long,  and  not  more  than  one-ninth  the  length  of  the  cepha- 
lothorax. 

Fonn. — Cephalothorax  without  hairs,  rounded  anteriorly  where  it  is 
more  than  one-half  its  greatest  diameter,  highest  at  the  middle  and 
gradually  sloping  down  to  the  eye  region,  oblique  on  the  sides.  Che- 
licera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus,  their 
length  three  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer 
than  broad,  slightly  concave  apieally,  less  than  one-half  the  length  of 
the   maxillie.     Sternum  very  large  and   with  few  hairs,   truncated 
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straight  anteriorly  and  pointed  posteriorly.  Anterior  spinnerets  long- 
est. Legs  short  and  thick,  1  ventral  spine  on  tibia  I,  2  on  tibia  II, 
3  pairs  on  tibifiB  III  and  IV;  metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  patella  and 
tibia  combined;  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  2.4  : 1. 

Troohoia  inblata  (Montg.). 

Lycoaa  sublata  Montgomery,  1902. 

(  ? ,  type,  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey.) 

Eyes, — First  row  slightly  broader  than  the  second,  straight,  nearer 
the  second  row  than  to  the  cl)rpeal  margin,  middle  eyes  slightly  larger. 
Eyes  of  second  row  largest,  their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  slightly 
broader  than  the  first,  its  eyes  more  than  twice  their  diameter  behind 
the  second  row.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  longer  than  broad. 
Dorsal  eye  area  to  length  of  cephalothorax  as  1  :  5. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  in  front  somewhat  rounded  and  more  than 
one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  highest  at  the  middle ;  head 
low  and  its  sides  oblique.  Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  their  length 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus  and  quite  3  times  the  height  of 
the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer  than  wide,  truncated  apically,  not 
one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Legs  thick,  metatarsus  IV  shorter 
than  patella  and  tibia  combined.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax 
as  3.6  : 1. 

QenuB  FISATA  Sundevall,  1833. 

The  main  combinations  of  characters  of  this  genus  are :  The  first  eye 
row  is  fully  as  broad  as  the  second  (slightly  shorter  in  elegans  and 
nigromaculatus) ;  the  length  of  the  posterior  spinnerets  is  quite  1.5 
times  that  of  the  anterior,  frequently  twice ;  the  metatarsus  IV  is  in 
both  sexes  shorter  than  the  patella  and  tibia  combined  by  only  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  patella  (one-half  in  marxi) ;  the  inferior  tarsal 
claw  is  toothed  (except  in  marxi) ;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  oblique 
(except  in  elegans  and  the  c?  of  liber) ;  the  chelicera  are  weak,  rather 
straight  anteriorly,  their  length  not  more,  usually  less,  than  twice  the 
height  of  the  head  in  front;  the  labium  is  large  and  longer  than  broad. 
The  chelicera  have  2  or  3  teeth  on  the  posterior  border.  The  eyes  of 
the  second  row  are  less  than  1.5  times  their  diameter  apart.  The  cepha- 
lothorax is  highest  behind  the  middle,  or  in  the  cephalic  region  (elegans). 
Tibia  I  has  3  ventral  pairs  of  spines.  The  length  of  leg  IV  to  the  cepha- 
lothorax varies  from  3.3 : 1  to  4.6 : 1 ;  the  legs  have  generally  long  spines 
and  frequently  fine  long  hairs. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  genus  is  a  homogeneous  one; 
marxi  approaches  Trochosa,  and  elegans,  Lycosa.    There  are  also  some 
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resemblances  to  Avlonia.  All  the  species  of  Pirata  known  to  me  live 
beneath  stones  close  to  water,  and  spin  for  themselves  during  the  cold 
season  little  closed  nests. 

Key  to  Species  of  Pirata.  ' 

a,  1. — Eyes  of  the  second  row  not  more  than  one-half  their  diameter 
apart,  chelicera  with  2  teeth  on  the  posterior  margn,  .  marxi. 
a.  2. — ^Eyes  of  the  second  row  nearly  or  quite  their  diameter  apart, 
chelicera  with  3  teeth  on  the  posterior  margin. 
6.  1. — Sternum  blackish  with  a  yellow  median  band  and  3  yellow 
spots  on  each  side,  cephalothorax  of  the   9   only  one- 
quarter  longer  than  broad,  prodigiosus  Keyserling,  1876. 
6.  2. — Sternum  not  so  colored,  cephalothorax  in  the  9  one-half 
longer  than  broad, 
c.  1. — Venter  with  dark  bands  or  rows  of  dark  spots,  femora 

usually  distinctly  annulated, liber. 

c,  2. — Not  so  colored. 

d.  1. — Legs  almost  devoid  of  hairs,      .     .     .     degans, 
d,  2. — I^gs  covered  with  fine  soft  hairs. 

1  e,  1. — ^A  large  dark  spot  at  each  side  of  the  spin- 

nerets, 9  with  leg  IV  3.3  times  the  length 
of  the  cephalothorax,      .    nigromacvlatus. 
e.  2. — No  such  black  spots,  9  with  leg  IV  4.4  times 
the  length  of  the  cephalothorax, 

sedentariua. 

Pirata  marxi  Stone.    PI.  XIX.  fig.  27. 

Pirata  marxi  Stone,  1890. 
Pirata  marxi  Stone,  Montgomery,  1902. 
Pirata  piraticus  Clerck,  Emerton,  1885. 
nee  Pirata  piraticus  Clerck. 

( ?  )  type,  Pennsylvania;  9  from  Massachusetts.) 

Eyes, — First  row  fully  as  broad  as  the  second,  straight,  nearer  the 
second  row  than  the  margin  of  the  clypeus,  the  middle  eyes  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  one-half  their  diameter 
apart.  Length  of  dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  :  5.5.  Quad- 
rilateral of  the  posterior  eyes  much  wider  than  long. 

Farm. — Cephalothorax  without  hairs,  highest  behind  the  posterior 
eyes,  posterior  decli\'ity  ver}'  abrupt  and  steep,  in  front  one-half  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter.     Chelicera  ^^dth  3  teeth  anteriorly  and 

2  posteriorly,  rather  straight  anteriorly,  their  length  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  clypeus  and  about  twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front. 
Labium  longer  than  broad  and  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
maxillae,  broadest  behind  its  middle,  rounded  apically.  Sternum  large, 
nearly  round.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  3.8  : 1 ;  meta- 
tarsus IV  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined  by  one-half  the 
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length  of  the  patella.    No  teeth  on  the  inferior  tarsal  claws.    Palpal 
claw  with  5  teeth. 

Comparisons. — ^This  is  the  species  identified  by  Emerton  with  the 
European  piraiicus.  But  they  are  distinct,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Simon  in  his  Arachnides  de  France,  The  structure  of  the 
epigyna  differs;  in  marxi  the  median  anterior  eyes  are  but  little  larger 
than  the  lateral  (instead  of  almost  double  their  size)  and  almost  con- 
tiguous (instead  of  being  separated  by  a  little  more  than  their  diam- 
eter), and  further,  these  median  eyes  are  much  nearer  each  other  than 
to  the  lateral ;  in  marxi  also  tibia  and  patella  IV  combined  are  longer 
than  the  cephalothorax  (instead  of  shorter) ;  and  there  are  differences 
in  coloration. 

PiraU  elegant  Stone. 

Pirata  elegans  Stone,  1890. 

Pirata  elegans  Stone,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Four  9  9 ,  types,  York  county,  Pennsylvania.) 

Eyes. — First  row  somewhat  shorter  than  the  second,  middle  eyes 
slightly  higher  and  a  little  smaller  than  the  lateral,  and  nearer  each 
other  than  to  the  lateral,  equidistant  from  the  clypeal  margin  and  the 
second  row.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  largest,  slightly  more  than  their 
diameter  apart.  Third  row  broadest,  its  eyes  about  twice  their  diam- 
eter behind  the  second  row.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  as 
long  as  broad.     Length  of  dorsal  eye  area  to  cephalothorax  as  1  :  4.3. 

Form. — Cephalothorax  in  front  trimcated  and  not  quite  one-half  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter,  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes,  sides  of 
head  rather  steep,  head  projecting  in  front  of  the  clypeus.  Chelicera 
with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  their  length  greater  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus 
and  not  quite  twice  the  height  of  the  head  in  front,  nearly  straight 
anteriorly.  Labium  longer  than  broad,  not  one-half  the  length  of 
the  maxillae,  widest  just  behind  its  middle,  rounded  apically.  Sternum 
longer  than  broad.  Posterior  spinnerets  longest  (almost  twice  the 
length  of  the  anterior).  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  3.7  : 1 ; 
metatarsus  IV  not  quite  as  long  as  patella  and  tibia  combined.  One 
tooth  on  the  inferior  tarsal  claw. 

Comparisons. — ^This  species  is  intermediate  between  Lycosa  and 
PiratOy  resembling  the  former  in  the  height  of  the  head  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  first  eye  row. 

Pirata  nigromaoulatus  Montg. 

Pirata  nigromaculatus  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Types,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.) 

Eyes. — First  row  almost  as  broad  as  the  second,  equidistant  from  the 
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clypeal  margin  and  the  second  row,  eyes  equal,  straight  or  the  middle 
eyes  slightly  higher.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  largest,  1.3  times  their 
diameter  apart.  Third  row  broadest,  its  eyes  nearly  twnce  their 
diameter  behind  the  second  row.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes 
broader  than  long.  Length  of  the  dorsal  eye  area  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax  as  1  :  4.8. 

Form, — Ccphalothorax  in  front  rounded  ( 9 )  or  truncated  straight 
((?),  almost  (  9  )  or  decidedly  less  (c?)  than  one-half  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  about  equally  high  at  the  posterior  eyes  and  the  middle, 
the  eyes  projecting  in  front  of  the  clypeus.  Chelicera  wdth  3  pairs  of 
teeth,  nearly  straight  anteriorly,  their  length  greater  than  the  width  of 
the  clypeus  and  about  1 .8  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front .  Labium 
longer  than  broad,  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae,  truncated 
(?)  or  rounded  (c?)  apically.  Posterior  spinnerets  nearly  double  the 
length, of  the  anterior.  Metatarsus  IV  shorter  than  the  patella  and 
tibia  combined ;  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  ( 9 )  as  3.3  : 1. 
Inferior  tarsal  claw  wnth  1  tooth. 

PiraU  liber  Montg. 

Pirata  liher  Montgomery,  1902,  1903. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setts.) 

Eyes. — First  row  almost  or  quite  as  broad  as  the  second,  straight, 
equidistant  from  the  second  row  and  the  clypeal  margin,  eyes  adequal. 
Eyes  of  the  second  row  1.3  times  their  diameter  apart.  Length  of  the 
dorsal  eye  area  to  the  cephalothorax  as  1  :  5.5.  Quadrilateral  of  the 
posterior  eyes  much  broader  than  long. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  very  slightly  higher  behind  the  middle  than 
at  the  posterior  eyes  (  9  )  or  decidedly  highest  at  the  median  groove  ( c? ) ; 
the  median  groove  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  and  not  on  the  posterior 
decUvity,  this  declivity  being  very  abrupt  in  the  c?  ;  the  cephalothorax 
in  front  is  almost  (  9  )  or  decidedly  less  (c?)  than  one-half  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter;  the  sides  of  the  head  nearly  vertical  (c?)  or  more 
oblique  (  9  ).  Chelicera  wdth  3  pairs  of  teeth,  weak  and  straight  in  front, 
their  length  about  1.75  times  the  height  of  the  head  in  front  and  (in 
the  9  )  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  clypeus.  Labium  large,  truncated 
apically,  longer  than  broad,  fully  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae. 
Sternum  longer  than  broad.  Posterior  spinnerets  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  anterior.  Metatarsus  IV  a  little  shorter  than  the 
patella  and  tibia  combined.  Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  (  9 ) 
as  3.3  : 1.    Palpi  and  legs  with  long  soft  hairs,  most  noticeable  on  the 
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tibiae  and  metatarsi  (especially  in  the  c?).    Inferior  tarsal  claw  with  2 
or  3  teeth.     9  palpal  claw  with  3  or  4  teeth. 

PiraU  sedentariu  n.  sp.    Fl.  XIX,  figs.  28.  29. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austin,  Texas.) 

Eyes, — ^First  row  as  broad  or  slightly  broader  than  the  second, 
straight  or  the  middle  eyes  a  little  higher,  equidistant  from  the  second 
row  and  the  clypeal  margin,  the  middle  eyes  largest  and  slightly  nearer 
to  the  lateral  eyes  than  to  each  other.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  sUghtly 
more  than  their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  considerably  broader  than 
the  second.  Quadrilateral  of  the  posterior  eyes  broader  than  long. 
Length  of  the  dorsal  eye  area  to  the  cephalothorax  as  1  :  6. 

Form, — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  and  not  one-half  its  great- 
est transverse  diameter,  highest  at  the  median  groove,  the  posterior 
declivity  making  an  angle  of  45®  with  the  dorsal  contour.  Sides  of  the 
head  low  and  rounded,  with  long  scattered  hairs  in  the  cephalic  region. 
Chelicera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth,  nearly  straight  in  front  in  the  c5^,  but 
more  arched  and  robust  in  the  9 ,  their  length  about  twice  the  height 
of  the  head  in  front.  Labium  longer  than  wide,  apically  tnmcated, 
more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxilke.  Maxillse  slender,  only 
slightly  enlarged  distally,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  convex  on  the  inner 
and  concave  on  the  outer  border.  Sternum  much  longer  than  wide, 
pointed  posteriorly.  Posterior  spinnerets  twice  the  length  of  the 
anterior.  Legs  with  long  spines  and  (particularly  on  the  tibia  and 
metatarsus  of  I  and  II)  with  long  soft  hairs.  Palpi  long  and  slender. 
Metatarsus  IV  a  little  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  combined ;  length 
of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  (c5^)  4.6  : 1,  ( 9 )  4.4  : 1.  Inferior  tarsal 
claw  with  1  or  2  teeth.     9  palpal  claw  with  4  teeth. 

Dimensions.  c?         9 

Cephalothorax 2.3  2.5 

Abdomen, 2.4  2.6 

Leg  1 9.3  8 

Leg  II, 8  7.5 

Leg  III, 6  6.8 

Leg  IV 10.5  11 

Color  (in  alcohol). — ^The  cephalothorax  is  marked  with  pale  yellow 
and  pale  brown ;  the  yellow  forms  a  median  band  (half  as  ^ide  as  the 
eye  area)  extending  from  this  area  to  the  median  groove,  and  continu- 
ing from  there  as  a  slightly  broader  band  to  the  posterior  margin; 
a  little  distance  behind  each  posterior  eye  is  another  yellow  band 
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which  joins  the  median  one  at  the  median  groove ;  there  is  a  broader 
yellow  submarginal  band  which  does  not  extend  to  the  head ;  the 
remainder  of  the  cephalothorax  is  pale  brown.  Sternum  yellow  like  the 
coxae,  with  a  narrow  brown  margin.  Abdomen  above  with  a  rather 
narrow  median  yellow  band  largest  at  the  anterior  end  and  narrowing 
to  a  point  at  the  middle;  from  this  point  to  the  posterior  end,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  is  a  series  of  4-5  broad  transverse  yellow 
markings,  and  a  larger  elongate  yellow  mark  on  each  side  of  the  median 
band;  all  these  yellow  markings  are  demarcated  by  a  groimd  color 
of  pale  brown  or  dark  greenish.  The  sides  are  mottled  or  streaked 
with  yellow  or  brown ;  the  venter  imiform  pale  yellow  or  pale  brown. 
Efigynum  black.  Chdicera  and  maxill<B  shining  brownish,  labium 
darker.  Legs  yellow,  femora  annulated  with  greenish  or  brownish, 
a  white  ring  at  the  middle  of  the  tibiae;  in  the  c?  the  tibiae,  tarsi  and 
metatarsi  of  I  and  II  and  the  metatarsi  of  IV  are  darker  than  the  other 
joints.    Palpi  yellowish,  in  the  6^  the  tarsal  joint  is  brown. 

Comparisons, — ^This  species  differs  from  the  related  liber  mainly  in 
form;  greater  relative  length  of  legs;  their  greater  hairiness;  sides  of 
the  head  very  oblique  in  the  c?  instead  of  vertical;  the  posterior 
declivity  of  the  cephalothorax  in  the  d^  much  less  steep. 

Habits. — ^Very  abundant  at  Austin,  imder  moist  stones  close  to 
water. 

Key  to  the  North  American  Genera  of  PiSAURiDiE. 

(This  key  has  been  compiled  from  Simon,  1898,  since  I  have  not  seen 
representatives  of  the  genera  Maypacius  and  Thanatidius.) 

a.  1. — Area  of  the  middle  eyes  longer  than  broad;  tarsi  usually  pro- 
vided with  an  onychium. 
b,  1. — First  eye  row  strongly  procurved,  the  lateral  usually  larger 
than  the  middle  eyes ;  cl5T)eus  narrow, 
r.  1. — Lateral  anterior  eyes  with  the  middle  anterior  occupy- 
ing an  area  not  broader  than  long, 

MAYPAaus  Simon,  1898. 
c.  2. — Lateral  anterior  eyes  with  the  middle  anterior  occupy- 
ing an  area  much  broader  than  long, 

Thanatidius  Simon,  1898. 
6.  2. — First  eye  row  straight,  eyes  subequal;  clypeus  broad, 

Pisaurina, 

a.  2. — Area  of  the  middle  eyes  broader,  or  not  less  broad,  than  long; 

tarsi  without  an  onychium, Dolomedes. 
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Genus  D0L0MEBE8  Latreille.  1804. 

Key  to  the  Spectes  of  Dolomedes. 

(For  the  females  only.) 

a.  1. — Second  eye  row  broader  than  the  first,  posterior  edge  of  the  eyes 
of  the  second  row  on  a  Une  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  eyes 
of  the  third  row,   .     .     .    scapularis  Koch,  Keyseriing,  1876. 
a.  2. — Eyes  not  so. 

6.  1. — Head  not  demarcated  from  the   cephalothorax ;  cephalo- 

thorax  with  a  very  distinct,  white  submarginal  band; 

sternum  with  3  pairs  of  black  spots,    .     .     sexpunctatus. 

h.  2. — Head  demarcated  from  the  cephalothorax ;  not  so  colored. 

c.  1. — Median  piece  of  epigynum  only  one-half  its  length; 

leg  IV  longer  than  I  by  less  than  one-third  the  length 

of  its  terminal  joint, idaneus. 

c.  2. — Median  piece  of  the   epigynimi  extending  its  whole 
length;  leg  IV  longer  than  I  by  almost   the  full 
length  of  its  terminal  joint. 
d.  1. — Epig>mum  distinctly  broader  than  long;  legs  \mi- 
form  dark  color  without  rings  below,  with  indis- 
tinct yellowish  markings  on  the  superior  surface 
of  the  femora,  coxae  the  same  color  as  the  ster- 
num; sternum  with   median   band  indistinct; 
cephalothorax  without  a  j'ellow  median  line; 
abdominal  dorsum  with  a  yellow  median  band, 
anteriorly  to  the  anterior  end  of  which  joins  a 
pair  of  less  distinct  yellow  lines,  and  posteriorly 
with  3  pairs  of  small  white  spots  connected  by 
transverse  whitish  lines  that  are  slightly  ciu^-ecl, 

urinator. 
d.  2. — Epigynum  almost  as  long  as  broad :  legs  above 
with  distinct  yellow  marbling  on  the  femora, 
below  with  distinct  rings  on  the  patellae,  tibiae 
and  metatarsi,  the  coxae  below  clear  yellow  and 
lighter  than  the  sternum;  stemiun  blackish 
with  a  distinct  yellow  median  band;  cephalo- 
thorax with  a  distinct  vellow  median  line; 
abdominal  dorsum  anteriorly  with  3  pairs  of 
lateral  yellow  lines  connect^  with  the  median 
one,  posteriorly  without  pairs  of  white  spots  and 
with  a  series  of  transverse  vellow  bands  each  of 
the  shape  of  a  W, jontanus. 

Dolomedes  sexpnnctatiia  Hents.    PI.  XX.  fig.  34. 

Dolomedes  aexpunctatus  Hentz,  1841. 
Dolomedes  sexpunctalxis  Hentz,  Emerton,  1885. 
Dolomedes  sexpunctatux  Hentz,  Montgomery,  1903. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Austin,  Texas,  and  one  from  Massachu- 
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Eyes, — First  row  broader  than  the  second,  much  nearer  to  the  second 
row  than  the  clypeal  margin,  middle  eyes  lower  and  slightly  larger. 
Eyes  of  the  second  row  quite  their  diameter  apart  (9)  or  less  (c?). 
Third  row  broadest,  its  eyes  on  tubercles  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
the  second  row.  Dorsal  eye  area  about  one-seventh  the  length  of  the 
cephalothorax.  Quadrilateral  of  the  middle  eyes  as  long  as  broad  (?) 
or  slightly  broader  than  long  (c?). 

Farm  (c?). — The  d^  differs  from  the  9  in  the  cephalothoracal  out- 
line being  much  more  rounded,  the  head  in  front  only  one-third  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter,  the  clypeus  vertical  so  that  the  eyes  pro- 
ject forward  beyond  it.  The  legs  are  very  slender,  the  fourth  longest 
and  5.8  times  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  the  first  slightly  longer 
than  the  second,  the  third  extending  only  to  the  end  of  the  metatarsus 
of  the  second.  The  palpal  tibia  has  a  large  process  on  its  external 
surface  as  long  as  length  of  the  tibia,  and  with  a  small  tooth  on  the 
ventral  distal  apex. 

Dimensions.  c?         9  from  Texas. 

Cephalothorax, 4.5  9.5 

Abdomen, 4  11 

I^gl, 25  35 

Leg  II, 24  34.5 

Leg  III, 21  32 

I^glV, 26  40 

Color  of  Male  (specimen  from  Austin,  in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax 
pale  yellowish-brown,  sides  below  the  submarginal  white  stripe  darker, 
other\\ise  as  in  the  9  .  Sternum  pale  yellowish-white  with  3  pairs  of 
distinct  dark  spots.  Abdomen  with  the  dorsal  pattern  very  distinct. 
There  is  a  dorso-median  band  along  its  entire  length,  yellow  in  color 
and  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  somewhat  narrower  blackish  band  con- 
taining a  row  of  5  white  spots,  the  two  anterior  of  which  are  largest  and 
furthest  apart,  while  the  three  posterior  are  connected  with  the  corre- 
sponding ones  of  the  opposite  side  by  transverse  white  lines;  lateral 
to  each  of  these  blackish  bands  is  a  broader  greenish-brown  stripe. 
The  sides  are  whitish,  finely  streaked  with  brownish.  The  venter  is 
pale  yellow.  Legs  very  pale  yellow,  metatarsi  and  tarsi  a  little  darker. 
Palpi  pale  yellow,  the  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
palpal  organ  black. 

Form  (9). — Cephalothorax  in  front  trimcated  straight,  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  its  greatest  diameter 
barely  equalling  the  distance  from  the  third  eye  row  to  the  posterior 
margin,  the  cephalic  portion  not  demarcated  from  the  thoracic,  highest 
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behind  the  middle,  posterior  decUvity  very  steep,  clypeus  obliquely 
inclined.  Chelicera  wdth  4  teeth  on  the  inferior  margin.  Sternum 
longer  than  broad,  rounded.  Labium  slightly  longer  than  broad, 
truncated  straight  apically,  widest  a  little  behind  its  middle.  Relative 
length  of  legs  IV,  II,  I,  III,  III  only  slightly  shorter  than  I  and  II,  all 
rather  stout  and  scopulated;  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as 
4.3  :  1. 

Remarks. — ^The  Texas  specimens  are  larger  than  the  northern  ones, 
and  the  femora  are  more  or  less  banded  above  with  brownish. 

Habits. — Very  abimdant  at  Austin,  imder  the  stones  close  to  streams. 
Females  with  cocoons  are  most  abundant  in  the  fall.  An  adult  male 
was  found  in  November,  and  numerous  nearly  full-grown  males  in 
January. 

Dolomedei  fontanui  Emerton.    PI.  XX,  figs.  35-37. 

Dolomedea  fantanus  Emerton,  1885. 
IDolomedea  acriptus  Hentz,  1841. 

(Specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.) 

Eyes. — ^As  in  urinator. 

Form. — ^The  general  form  of  the  9  ,  proportions  of  the  legs,  mouth 

parts,  etc.,  are  as  in  urinator.    The  d^  differs  in  having  the  tnmcated 

anterior  end  of  the  cephalothorax  but  little  broader  than  one-fourth 

its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  in  the  cephalothorax  being  distinctly 

highest  behind  the  middle,  and  in  the  greater  slendemess  of  the  legs, 

which  in  order  of  length  are  IV,  I,  II,  III.    The  palpus  is  longer  than 

the  cephalothorax,  its  terminal  joint  large,  the  tibia  with  an  elevated 

lamina  on  the  outer  side,  this  lamina  longer  than  wide  and  with  its 

free  border  forming  two  larger  and  one  smaller  tooth,  the  ventral  apical 

edge  of  the  tibia  with  two  teeth;  the  proximal  dorsal  portion  of  the 

tarsus  has  an  elongated  prominence  and  a  small  elevated  knob  lateral 

to  this. 

Dimensions.  c?         9 

Cephalothorax, 7           7 

Abdomen, 7  10 

Leg  I, 36  30.5 

Leg  II       33  31 

Leg  III, 32  28 

Leg  IV, 37  34 

The  largest  9  has  a  cephalothoracal  length  of  9  mm. 

Color  of  Females  (in  alcohol). — Cephalothorax  brown  with  a  narrow 
median  line  (spUtting  into  two  around  the  dorsal  groove)  from  the  cly- 
peus to  the  posterior  margin,  from  the  median  side  of  each  posterior 
eye  arises  a  yellow  line  which  passes  backward  and  is  so  curved  that 
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with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  it  forms  nearly  a  circle,  its  indistinct 
posterior  end  joining  the  median  band  anterior  to  the  middle  and  at 
the  point  where  a  pair  of  small  elongate  black  spots  are  apposed  to 
the  median  line.  On  each  side  of  the  thoracal  portion  are  three  sub- 
marginal,  rather  broad  and  always  distinct  yellow  marks  which  are 
placed  obliquely.  The  extreme  margin  is  black,  and  there  are  reticular 
black  lines  radiating  from  the  dorsal  groove.  Sternum  blackish  with  a 
yellow  median  band.  Abdomen  above  greenish-brown,  patterned  dis- 
tinctly with  yellow  as  follows :  There  is  a  narrow  median  orange  band, 
pointed  at  each  end,  which  extends  caudad  not  quite  to  the  middle, 
from  which  arises  on  each  side  three  oblique  yellow  lines,  one  from  its 
posterior  end,  one  (the  longest)  from  its  middle,  and  from  its  anterior 
end  one  which  passes  like  the  others  latero-caudad  and  then  bends  at  an 
angle  to  join  the  median  band  where  the  middle  line  joins  it.  On  the 
posterior  half  of  the  dorsum  are  4  transverse  yellow  bands,  each  of  the 
shape  of  a  W,  the  first  of  which  is  broadest  and  the  first  and  second 
most  distinct.  The  sides  are  greenish-brown,  the  venter  paler  greenish 
or  yellowish.  Chdicera  black,  labium  and  maxilloe  reddish-brown  with 
yellow  ends.  Legs  above  more  or  less  distinctly  ringed  with  yellow 
and  reddish-brown,  with  a  number  of  alternating  rings  on  the  femora, 
patellae  brownish,  tibise  yellow  at  the  middle  and  brown  at  the  ends, 
metatarsi  dark  at  the  middle  and  yellow  at  the  ends,  tarsi  yellow  proxi- 
mally  and  brown  distally;  below  the  annulations  are  not  as  distinct  as 
above,  the  femora  finely  mottled  with  greenish-brown  and  yellow,  the 
coxse  yellow  and  Ughter  than  the  sternum.    Palpi  Uke  the  legs. 

Color  of  Male  (specimen  from  North  Carolina,  in  alcohol). — CephaUh- 
thorax  with  the  same  pattern  as  in  the  9 ,  but  with  yellowish-brown  in 
place  of  dark  brown.  Abdomen  Uke  the  9  ,  but  the  yellow  lines  edged 
with  black.  Mouth  parts  yellow.  Legs  pale  yellow  without  annula- 
tions, the  distal  ends  of  the  tibiae,  metatarsi  and  tarsi  black.  The  pal 
pus  yellow,  tibial  apophysis  and  dorsal  proximal  portion  of  tarsus 
black. 

Comparisons. — ^This  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  D,  scriptiLS  of  Hentz, 
but  that  species  is  hardly  recognizable  from  Hentz's  brief  description 
and  poor  figure.     It  is  nearly  related  to  D.  urinator  Hentz  (cf.). 

Dolomedei  urinator  Henti. 

Dolomedes  urinator  Hentz,  1841. 
Dolomedes  tenebrosua  Hentz,  Emerton,  1885. 
Dolomedes  tenebrosue  Hentz,  Stone,  1890. 
Dolomedes  urinator  Hentz,  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  9  9  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Austin,  Texas;  1  c?  from  Massachusetts.) 
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Eyes  ( 9 ). — First  row  broader  than  the  second,  its  lateral  eyes 
about  their  diameter  from  the  second  row,  nearly  straight,  the  middle 
eyes  being  only  slightly  lower  than  the  lateral.  Eyes  of  the  second  row 
almost  their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  broadest,  its  eyes  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  second  row  and  placed  upon  tubercles.  Quadri- 
lateral of  the  middle  eyes  about  as  broad  as  long. 

Form  ( 9  ). — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  straight  and  not  quite 
one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  highest  behind  the  middle,  the 
cephalic  portion  demarcated  from  the  thoracic,  its  greatest  transverse 
diameter  equalling  the  distance  from  the  posterior  eyes  to  its  posterior 
end,  clypeus  high  and  slightly  inclined.  Chelicera  with  4  ventral  and 
3  dorsal  teeth.  Labium  sUghtly  longer  than  broad,  slightly  rounded 
apically,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxillae.  Sternum  rounded. 
Legs  slender,  IV,  II,  I,  III,  IV  longer  than  I  by  not  quite  the  length  of 
its  terminal  joint.  length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.1  : 1. 
Femur  IV  with  a  tuft  of  thickened  hairs  posteriorly  near  its  dis- 
tal end. 

Color  in  Alcohol  (  ?  ). — The  abdominal  dorsum  in  all  the  specimens 
shows  anteriorly  a  more  or  less  distinct  median  yellow  line  ending  in  a 
point  in  front  of  the  middle,  and  (generally  less  distinctly)  a  short 
oblique  yellow  line  at  each  side  of  its  anterior  end ;  on  the  posterior 
half  are  3  pairs  of  small  white  spots,  connected  transversely  by  as  many 
black  lines  which  are  not  of  the  shape  of  a  W,  but  slightly  curved  with 
the  concavity  directed  caudad ;  each  of  these  white  spots  is  surrounded 
by  black,  and  only  the  3  pairs  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  dorsum  are 
always  distinct,  but  anterior  to  them  are  1-3  pairs  which  are  usually 
very  indistinct  (represented  usually  by  small  obsciu^  black  spots  with- 
out white  centers). 

Characters  of  the  o  . — An  adult  dried  specimen  of  one  of  the  original 
males, described  by  Emerton  as  the  male  of  tenebrosuSjV^as  kindly  loaned 
to  me  by  Mr.  Emerton.  The  eyes  are  as  in  the  $  ,  the  first  row  almost 
straight.  The  legs  are  in  order  I,  II,  IV,  III.  Femur  IV  has  on  its 
posterior  border  near  the  distal  end  a  prominent  bunch  of  long  thick- 
ened hairs  or  short  spines,  which  are  much  more  prominent  than  in  the 
female.  The  palpal  tibia  has  on  its  outer  surface  a  long  curved  tooth, 
and  is  on  its  ventro-distal  border  prolonged  into  a  long  toothed  pro- 
cess ;  the  palpus  is  longer  than  the  cephalothorax.  This  being  a  dried 
specimen  it  is  difficult  to  compare  it  with  the  alcoholic  specimens  of 
the  females;  but  the  color  of  the  legs  is  the  same,  and  also  the  general 
abdominal  pattern  (the  3  pairs  of  white  spots  are  very  distinct,  and  also 
the  slightly  curved  transverj^ed  blackish  lines  connecting  them);  the 
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cephalothorax  has  a  broad  submarginal  white  band  on  each  side,  con- 
tinued also  across  the  forehead. 

Comparisons, — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  urinator  of  Hentz; 
it  possesses  the  pairs  of  small  white  spots  on  each  posterior  abdominal 
dorsum,  and  the  slightly  curved  black  hnes  (not  of  the  shape  of  a  W) 
connecting  them,  all  shown  distinctly  in  Hentz's  figure.  It  is  closely 
related  to  fontanuSj  and  the  epigyna  of  the  two  are  very  similar,  but  in 
urinator  it  is  always  much  broader  than  long,  and  its  median  piece  has 
a  transverse  groove  just  behind  the  middle,  while  in  fonianus  it  is  nearly 
as  long  as  broad  and  is  without  such  a  groove.  There  are  a  number  of 
constant  differences,  expressed  in  the  key,  which  will  serve  to  separate 
the  species.  The  females  of  idoneus  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
those  of  both  urinator  and  fonianus  by  the  entirely  different  structiu^ 
of  the  epigynum,  and  by  leg  IV  being  longer  than  I  by  less  than  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  terminal  joint. 

Dolomedes  idonens  Montgomery- 

Dolomedes  idoiieus  Montgomery,  1902. 
tDolomedes  tenebrosus  Hentz,  1841. 

(99  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.) 
Eyes. — First  row  broader  than  the  second,  its  middle  eyes  slightly 
larger  and  decidedly  lower  than  the  lateral  (the  dorsal  margin  of  the 
middle  eyes  extends  dorsad  to  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  lateral  eyes),  lateral  eyes  quite  twice  their  diameter  in 
front  of  the  eyes  of  the  second  row.  Eyes  of  the  second  row  not  quite 
their  diameter  apart.  Third  row  broadest,  its  eyes  on  tubercles. 
Quadrilateral  of  the  middle  eyes  as  broad  as  long. 

Form  (9). — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  straight,  not  quite 
one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  the  cephaUc  portion  demar- 
cated from  the  thoracic,  highest  at  the  posterior  eyes.  Chelicera  wdth 
4  ventral  and  3  dorsal  teeth.  Labium  as  in  urinator.  Sternum 
sUghtly  longer  than  broad.  Legs  rather  slender,  IV,  II,  I,  III,  IV  and 
II  nearly  equal  in  length.     Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.1  : 1. 

Comparisons. — Of  all  of  Hentz's  species  this  most  nearly  approaches 
his  tenebrosus.  But  as  I  WTOte  before  (1902),  Hentz's  description  is 
entirely  insufficient  as  a  diagnosis ;  further,  he  placed  tenebrosus  under 
the  "tenebrosae''  with  the  "eyes  subequal,  lower  row  as  much  curved 
as  the  upper,"  which  is  not  the  case  in  idoneus;  and  his  figure  of  the 
mouth  parts  shows  them  entirely  different  from  the  condition  in  idoneus. 
It  is  high  time  that  tenebrosus,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  dispute, 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  synonjTiiy  on  account  of  being 
insufficiently  characterized. 
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Qeoua  PISAUBIEA  Simon.  1808. 

Pifaurina  mira  (WfOok.)* 

Dolomedes  mira  Walckenaer,  1837. 
Dolomedes  virgatus  Idem. 
MicrommcUa  undala  Hentz,  1841. 
MicrommcUa  aerrata  Idem, 
nee  Micrommata  carolinensis  Hentz,  1841. 
Oqfole  undata  Hentz,  Emerton,  1885. 
OcyaU  undala  Hentz,  Stone,1890. 
PHtturina  mira  Walck.,  Simon,  1898. 
Oq^ale  undata  (Hentz),  Montgomery,  1902. 

(Numerous  specimens  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts and  Texas.) 

Eyes  ( 9 ). — First  row  separated  from  the  clypeal  margin  by  about 
the  diameter  of  its  eyes,  broader  than  the  second  row,  almost  straight 
eyes  equidistant,  the  middle  slightly  larger.  Second  row  slightly 
broader  than  the  area  of  the  middle  eyes  of  the  first,  its  eyes  not  quite 
their  diameter  apart,  slightly  more  than  their  diameter  behind  the  first 
row  and  in  diameter  about  1.3  times  the  middle  eyes  of  that  row. 
Third  row  broadest,  its  eyes  on  tubercles  and  as  large  as  those  of  the 
second  row.    Quadrilateral  of  the  middle  eyes  longer  than  wide. 

Form  ( 9 ). — Cephalothorax  in  front  truncated  straight  and  quite 
one-half  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  the  cephalic  portion  quite 
well  demarcated  from  the  thoracic,  about  equally  high  at  the  posterior 
eyes  and  the  dorsal  groove,  the  clypeus  nearly  vertical.  Sternum 
almost  as  broad  as  long,  pointed  behind .  Labium  widest  at  the  middle, 
fully  as  wide  as  long,  not  one-half  the  length  of  the  maxilla?,  slightly 
convex  apically.  Posterior  spinnerets  longest.  Legs  slender,  scopute 
not  apparent,  II,  I,  IV,  III,  legs  I,  II,  and  IV  nearly  equal  in  length. 
Length  of  leg  IV  to  cephalothorax  as  4.4  : 1. 

CheUcera  with  3  pairs  of  teeth. 

Form  (d^). — ^Thc  eyes  are  as  in  the  9  ,  also  the  form  and  the  relative 
length  of  the  legs.  The  palpal  tibia  has  on  its  outer  border  one  small 
pointed  tooth,  little  longer  than  wide. 

Color  of  Male  (in  alcohol). — ^The  only  adult  specimen  seen  (one  from 
Massachusetts,  loaned  by  Mr.  Emerton)  had  the  cephalothoracal  pat- 
tern as  in  the  9  .  but  with  the  median  band  Uttle  darker  than  the  sides. 
The  abdomen  above  with  the  narrow  green  median  line  on  the  anterior 
half  as  in  the  9  ,  but  the  broad  brown  band  not  at  all  define<l,  so  that 
the  dorsum  is  pale  orange  with  on  each  side  a  row  of  several  pale  yellow, 
short  oblique  lines,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  margin  of  the  broad 
brown  band  in  the  9  .    The  rest  of  the  coloration  as  in  the  9  . 

Nearly  mature  males  from  Texas  have  the  dorsal  dark  bands  as 
distinct  as  in  the  female. 
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Dimensions  of  d*. 

Cephalothorax, 5 

Abdomen, 6 

Leg  1 32.5 

Leg  II 34 

Leg  III, 27 

J^glV, 30.5 
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Explanation  of  Pl.\tks  XVIII,  XIX,  XX. 

AU  the  figures  have  been  drawn  by  me  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida,  but  the 

degree  of  magnificaiion  varies  for  the  different  figures.    All  the  drawings 

of  the  paljMl  organs  were  made  from  the  right-hand  palpus, 

Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  1. — Lycosa  euepigynata,  (^,  t3rpe,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.    2. — Idem,  9i  type,  epigynum. 
Fig.    3. — Lycosa  insopita,  cjj,  type,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.    4. — Idem,  ? ,  tjrpe,  epigynum. 
Fig.    5. — Lycosa  antelucana,  (f,  type,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.    6. — Idem,  ?,  tyV^t  epigynum. 
Fig.    7. — Lvcosapictiiis,  (f,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.    8. — laem,  $ ,  epigynum. 

Fig.    9. — Trochosa  noctuabunda,  (^,  tjT>o,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  10. — Idem,  9 ,  type,  epigynum.  ' 
Fig.  11. — Lycosa  mccooki,  9»  co-tjrpe,  epig}'num. 
Fig.  12. — Trochosa  avara,  (^,  palpal  org^. 
Fig.  13. — Geolycosa  texana,  (^,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  14. — Idem,  9  >  tjrpe,  epigynum. 

Plate  XIX,  Fig.  15. — Geolycosa  latifrons,  xJ^,  type,  palpal  organ 
Fig.  16. — Idem,  Q,  tvpe,  epigynum. 
Fig.  17. — Idem,  9 ,  dorsal  view  of  cephalothorax. 
Fig.  18. — Idem,  9 .  lateral  view  of  cephalothorax. 
Fig.  19. — Geolycosa  baltimoriana,  (^,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  20. — Paraosa  mercurialis,  (;f ,  type,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  21. — Idem,  9,  type,  epigvnum. 
Fig.  22. — Pardosa  patixilla,  ^,  type,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  23. — Idem,  9  >  type,  epigynum. 
Fig.  24. — Pardosa  laptdidna,  (^,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  25. — Pardosa  glacialis,  9 ,  epigynum. 
Fig.  26. — Pardosa  glacialie,  9 »  epigynum. 
Fig.  26. — Pardosa  tachypoda,  9,  epigjTium. 
Fig.  27. — Pirata  marxi,  9  >  from  Ma£»achu8etts,  epigynum. 
Fig.  28. — Piraia  sederUarius,  J^,  type,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  29. — Idem,  9 1  type,  epigynum. 
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Plate  XX,  Fig.  30. — Trochoaa  rubicunda,  $ ,  epigynum. 
Fig.  31. — Trabcea  aurarUiaca^  cf .  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  32. — Idem^  ^,  lateral  view  of  cephalothorax. 
Fig.  33. — AuUmxa  humicola,  ? ,  lateral  view  of  the  cephalothorax. 
Fig.  34. — Dolomedea  aexpunciatua,  (^.  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  35. — Dolomedea  forUanus^  cf ,  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  36. — Idem,  rf ,  palpal  tibia  from  the  ventral  surface. 
Fig.  37. — Idem,  ? ,  epigynum. 

Figs.   38,  39. — L\fcoaa  inhonesta,  ?  9 ,  epigyna  of  Texas  specimens. 
Fig.  40. — Lucoea  nigra^  c?>  tyP®*  palpal  organ. 
Fig.  41. — Idem.  ^^  epigynum. 
Fig.  42. — Trockosa  avara,  epigynum,  $  from  Texas. 
Fig.  43. — Trochoea  cinerea^  epigynum,  ?  from  Texas. 
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April  5. 

The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty  persons  present. 

Mr.  Arthur  Erwin  Brown  made  a  communication  on  post-glacial 
centres  of  dispersal  for  reptiles  in  North  America,  the  substance  of 
which  will  be  embodied  in  a  paper  to  be  presented  later. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 
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THE  CELL-LIHEAGS  AlTD  EABLT  LABVAL  DBVELOPKEHT  OF  FIONA 

MABIHA.  A  HUBIBEAHCH  KOLLUSK.' 

by  dana  brackenridge  casteel,  ph.d. 

Outline. 

Introduction. 

Material  and  Method. 

Nomenclature. 

Earlier  Work  on  Opisthobranch  Development. 

Maturation  and  Fertilization. 

The  Unsegmented  Egg. 

First  Cleavage. 

Second  Cleavage. 

Origin  of  Germ  Layers. 

Segregation  of  the  E^toblast. 

Segregation  of  the  Ekito-Mesoblast. 

Segmentation  of  the  Entoblast. 
Cleavage  History  of  the  Ectomeres. 

The  First  Quartet. 

The  Second  Quartet. 

The  Third  Quartet. 
Gastrulation. 

Ecto-Mesoblast 

Closure  of  the  Blastopore. 
Organogeny. 

The  Velum. 

Later  Velar  Development. 

Head  Vesicle. 

Nerve  and  Sense  Organs. 
Cerebral  Gan^ia. 
Otocysts  and  Pedal  Ganglia. 
Eyes. 

Excretory  Organs. 

The  Enteron. 

Stomodsum  and  Mouth. 

Shell  Gland  and  Foot. 

Larval  Musculature. 
Cliange  of  Axis  and  Form  of  the  Developing  Organism . 
Abstract. 
Table  of  Cell-Lineage. 


Introduction. 

The  study  of  the  cleavage  and  early  larval  historj'  of  Fiona  marina 
(Forsk.)'  embodied  in  this  paper  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of 

'  Contribution  from  the  Zodlogical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

* '  Dr.  H.  A.  Pilsbry,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pliiladelphia,  has 
kindly  assisted  me  in  identification. 
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obtaining,  as  far  as  possible,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  this  Opisthobranch,  in  order  that  certain  doubtful  points  regarding 
the  embryology  of  MoUusks  in  general,  and  this  group  in  particular, 
might  be  better  understood.    Fiona  has  proved  in  many  wayB  a  diffi- 
cult object  for  study,  but  in  certain  respects  offers  advantages  to  the 
investigator.    The  exact  origin  of  the  germ  layers  as  they  arise  in  the 
segmenting  egg  has  been  particularly  sought  throughout  the  cleavage 
history,  while  in  later  stages  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  rise  of 
larval   organs  from  their  particular  protoblasts  where  these  could  be 
definitely  determined.    Where  this  has  been  found  impossible,  approxi- 
mate results  are  given.    Certain  questions  have  presented  themselves 
both  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  progress  of  this  work,  some  of 
which  may  here  be  indicated  briefly.    Though  it  has  not  been  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  particularly  the  mechanics  of  cleavage,  this  phase 
of  development  has  been  borne  in  mind,  and  in  certain  instances 
discussed.    Comparisons  are  made  between  the  nearly  equal  cleavage 
of  Fiona  and  the  more  imequal  segmentation  of  many  other  moUuscan 
and  annelidan  eggs.    The  manner  of  origin  of  the  germ  layers  is  nat- 
urally a  point  of  cardinal  interest  to  the  cell-lineage  worker,  since  by 
this  method  of  investigation  the  most  exact  results  are  possible  and 
very  definite  comparisons  with  other  forms  may  be  made.    The  exact 
derivation  of  the  middle  germ  layer  has  been  sought  particularly. 
Has  it  a  single  or  double  mode  of  origin?    If  both  "primary"  and 
"secondary"  mesoderm  be  present,  which  is  "larval"  and  which  forms 
permanent  organs?    How  is  the  mesoderm  segregated  from  the  two 
primary  germ  layers?    In  the  study  of  larval  structure  and  develop- 
ment the  excretory  organs  are  of  much  interest,  since  widely  diverse 
views  are  held  regarding  the  mode  of  origin  and  the  significance  of 
both  primitive  and  definitive  molluscan  kidneyB.    The  axial  relations 
between  ovmn  and  larva  and  the  relations  of  the  early  cleavage  planes 
to  the  median  plane  of  the  larva  and  adult  are  points  of  great  interest. 
How  and  when  does  bilaterality  first  appear?    When  does  trosion 
first  become  manifest  and  what  is  its  immediate  cause?    These  and 
other  questions  have  arisen  and  have  been  borne  in  mind  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.    Unfortunately  material  for  the  study  of  later 
larval  stages  and  metamorphosis  has  not  been  obtainable,  so  that  a 
complete  record  of  development  from  ovmn  to  adult  has  been  impos- 
sible. 

The  work  was  begun  in  the  early  summer  of  1901,  at  the  Zoological 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued,  together 
with  general  graduate  study,  during  the  two  following  years  at  this 
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University,  as  well  as  throughout  the  two  intervening  summers  at  the 
Woods  Hole  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 

I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  at 
both  institutions.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Prof.  Conklin,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ex- 
press here  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  which 
he  has  given  me  by  way  of  suggestion  and  kindly  criticism. 

Material  and  Methods. 

For  the  material  upon  wliich  this  study  has  been  made,  I  am 
indebted  to  Drs.  E.  G.  Conklin  and  M.  A.  Bigelow,  by  whom  it  was 
collected  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  during  the  summers  of  1897 
and  1898.  The  Nudibranchs  were  found  spawning  upon  floating 
gulf-weed  in  Vineyard  Sound,  taken  to  the  Laboratorj^  and  kept  in 
aquaria  for  some  weeks,  where  they  spawned  prolifically  and  where, 
from  day  to  day,  the  eggs  were  collected  and  preserved.  They  were 
fixed  in  Kleinenberg's  stronger  picro-sulphuric  solution  and  Boveri's 
picro-acetic  for  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  washed  in 
50  and  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  Living  material 
upon  which  to  study  the  breeding  habits  of  the  animals  has  not  been 
accessible  to  me,  though  search  has  been  made  in  the  same  locality 
during  the  last  two  summers.  Thi^  lack  of  the  living  adult  animals 
and  embryonic  stages  has  been  a  considerable  drawback,  as  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  one  investigating  the  developmental  history  of 
an  organism  should  be  able  to  observe  its  physiological  acti\'ities  and 
thereby  verify  conclusions  gained  through  purely  morphological  work. 
The  material  at  hand  has  been  amply  sufficient  for  carrj-ing  the  work 
up  to  the  stage  of  the  free-swimming  veliger,  but  not  to  the  metamor- 
phosis. It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near  future  material  for  the  study 
of  later  stages  and  of  the  metamorphosis  into  the  adult  may  be 
obtained,  as  many  questions  relative  to  the  fate  of  larval  organs  must 
remain  unanswered  until  this  be  accomplished. 

Contrary  to  the  conditions  found  among  some  other  Nudibranchs, 
the  gelatinous  mass  surrounding  the  egg-capsules  does  not  become 
greatly  hardened  upon  fixing,  for  upon  being  brought  into  water  the 
jelly  usually  dissolves,  leaving  the  eggs  free  in  their  individual  capsules. 
The  eggs  may  be  sectioned  without  removing  the  jelly,  as  it  cuts 
without  difficulty.  Both  whole  mounts  and  sections  were  stained  in 
Delafield's  hsematoxylin  diluted  A\'ith  six  to  ten  times  its  volume  of 
distilled  water  and  slightly  acidulated  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of 
HCl,  or  Kleinen berg's  stronger  solution  after  the  method  of  Conklin. 
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This  stain  gives  a  reddish  tint  which  differentiates  the  nuclei  with  great 
distinctness.  Iron  hsematoxylin  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory  for 
sections  of  both  early  and  late  stages,  for  even  in  the  old  veligers  almost 
all  the  cells  are  found  to  contain  small  yolk  spherules  which  take  up 
the  hematoxylin  so  strongly  and  hold  it  so  tenaciously  that  nuclei  and 
cell  walls  are  indistinguishable.  Eggs  which  have  just  been  stained 
and  mounted  are  not  favorable  objects  for  study,  but  they  should, 
if  possible,  stand  for  some  time,  the  longer  the  better,  until  they  gradu- 
ally become  more  transparent  by  the  penetration  of  balsam.  Indeed, 
the  most  favorable  slides  are  a  few  put  up  at  the  time  the  material 
was  collected.  By  the  addition  of  a  httle  cedar  oil  to  the  balsam,  or 
by  moistening  the  edges  of  the  cover  with  xylol  at  the  time  of  using, 
it  is  alwayB  possible  to  roll  the  eggs  by  moving  the  cover — a  very 
necessary  process  in  cell-lineage  work.  Most  of  the  observation  and 
drawing  was  done  with  the  aid  of  a  I-^itz  objective  7,  ocular  4,  a 
Zeiss  camera  being  used,  with  the  paper  at  table  level  and  plates  re- 
duced as  indicated.  A  -^  Leitz  immersion  was  also  used  for  obser- 
vation when  necsseary. 

Nomenclature. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  and  for  the  sake  of  imiformity,  I  have 
followed  the  system  used  by  Conklin  (1897)  with  but  slight  variation. 

A  cleavage  is  oblique  to  the  right  when  the  upper  daughter  cell  lies 
to  the  right  of  an  imaginary  observer  whose  body  corresponds  in  posi- 
tion to  the  primary  egg  axis,  his  head  being  at  the  animal  pole  and 
facing  the  cell  considered ;  vice  vcrsay  a  division  oblique  to  the  left  is 
one  in  which  the  upper  cell  Hes  to  the  observer's  left.  In  the  first 
instance  the  cleavage  is  dexiotropic,  in  the  second  teo/ropic  (Lillie,  1895). 

The  term  "quartet"  is  used  to  designate  a  generation  of  cells  or 
their  derivatives  given  off  from  the  four  cells  meeting  in  the  center  of 
the  vegetative  pole,  regardless  of  their  fate.  The  different  quartets 
are  designated  by  coefficients  placed  before  the  letter  indicating  in 
which  of  the  four  quadrants  the  cells  lie,  while  the  cell  generations  are 
marked  by  exponents  which  follow  the  letter.  The  upper  cell  resulting 
from  a  cleavage  is,  in  all  cases,  indicated  by  the  smaller  exponent; 
thus,  2b"  indicates  the  upper  cell  in  B  quadrant  of  the  second  quartet 
arising  from  the  division  of  2bS  while  2b"  is  the  lower.  When  the 
spindle  Ues  in  a  horizontal  direction  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cleav- 
age plane  is  meridional,  the  cell  which  Ues  to  the  right  is  given  the 
smaller  exponent,  to  the  left  the  larger.  The  capital  letters  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  are  reserved  for  the  four  cells  which  meet  at  the  center  of  the 
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vegetative  pole  (*'inacromeres")  and  from  which  the  "micromeres" 
arise;  for  these  latter  the  small  letters  a,  b,  c  and  d  are  used.  Child 
(1900)  and  Treadwell  (1901)  have  been  followed  in  giving  coefl&cients  to 
the  macromeres  also,  to  indicate  their  generation,  this  being  desirable 
when  dealing  with  an  egg  in  which,  after  the  first  few  cleavages,  the 
** macromeres"  are  large  in  name  only.  "Thus  A,  B,  C,  and  D  form 
the  four-cell  stage.  At  their  next  division  from  A  arises  lA  and  la; 
from  B,  IB  and  lb,  etc.;  lA  then  divides  into  2A  and  2a,  while  la 
divides  into  la^  and  la'"  (Treadwell). 

Earlier  Work  on  Opisthobranch  Development. 

A  rather  large  number  of  older  investigators  have  w^orked  upon 
Nudibranch  larval  development.  Grant  (1827)  described  the  veligers 
of  ^olis  and  Doris.  In  1837  Sars  discovered  that  the  yoimg  of  Tri- 
tonia,  Doris  and  jEoUs  possess  a  nautiloid  shell ;  additional  researches 
by  the  same  investigator  appeared  in  1840  and  1845.  Lov6n  (1839) 
described  a  number  of  Nudibranch  larv®  together  with  those  of  other 
mollusks.  Alder  and  Hancock's  magnificent  monograph  upon  the 
British  Nudibranchs  appeared  in  1845  and  contains  a  good  general 
account  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  upon  the  subject  of  Nudi- 
branch embryology.  Reid  in  1846  published  an  interesting  paper  upon 
the  breeding  habits  of  Doris,  Goniodoris,  Polycera,  DendronotuSj  Doto, 
etc.,  together  with  the  constitution  of  the  larvsB.  An  account  of  the 
embryology  of  Tergipes  by  Nordman  appeared  in  the  same  year.  An 
extremely  thorough  account  of  the  development  of  the  Tectibranch 
Actceon.  by  Vogt  also  appeared  in  1846.  In  1848  Koren  and  Danielssen 
described  the  early  stages  of  a  number  of  Nudibranchs  from  the  Nor- 
wegian coast.  Schneider  (1858)  described  the  veliger  of  Phyllorhoe, 
Keferstein  and  Ehlers  (1861)  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  develop- 
mental stages  of  JEolis. 

The  later  investigations  of  Langerhans  (1873),  Lankester  (1875), 
Trinchese  (1880-1-7),  Lacaze-Duthiers  and  Pruot  (1887),  Rho  (1888), 
MazzareUi  (1892-3-5),  Heymons  (1893),  Viguier  (1898),  Carazzi  (1900), 
Guiart  (1901),  and  other  works  upon  Opisthobranch  cmbr^'ology, 
together  with  those  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  remaining  mol- 
luscan  groups,  Annelids  and  Platodes,  will  be  considered  during  the 
course  of  this  paper. 

A  good  general  accoimt  of  spawTiing  habits  of  Nudibranchs  is  found 
in  Alder  and  Hancock's  "Monograph  of  the  British  Nudibranchiate 
MoUusca"  (1845). 
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Maturation  and  Fertilization. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  detail  the  maturation 
processes  of  the  egg,  but  a  few  words  in  that  connection  may  not  be 
amiss.  Maturation  appears  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  la)nng,  since 
the  first  polar  spindle  is  already  formed  in  all  eggs  examined.  In 
fig.  1  the  chromosomes  have  moved  to  opposite  ends  of  the  first  matu- 
ration spindle,  and  at  a  slightly  later  period,  fig.  2,  the  sperm  may  be 
seen  making  its  way  through  the  yolk  globules  toward  the  upper  pole. 
In  a  large  number  of  sections  examined  the  sperm  is  seen  to  have 
entered  at  some  point  below  the  equator  of  the  egg,  though  apparently 
never  directly  at  the  center  of  the  vegetative  pole.  The  chromatin 
of  the  sperm  nucleus  is  but  slightly  evident  at  this  time,  but  astral 
radiations  are  strongly  marked  in  the  surrounding  cytoplasm.  The 
clear  more  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  egg  becomes  aggregated 
principally  around  the  first  polar  spindle  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sperm  nucleus,  though  long  strands  of  finely  granular  protoplasm 
extend  through  nearly  the  entire  egg,  forming  the  astral  rayB.  The 
yolk,  which  is  in  the  form  of  rather  small  yolk  globules,  encroaches 
closely  upon  these  centers,  but  is  not,  as  a  rule,  found  within  them. 
As  the  first  polar  body  arises,  the  upper  surface  of  the  egg  becomes 
distinctly  indented  immediately  above  the  first  polar  spindle  and  from 
this  depression  the  first  polar  body  emerges,  bearing  with  it  the  distal 
end  of  the  first  maturation  spindle,  which  rises  as  a  whole  toward  the 
upper  surface  of  the  egg.  During  this  process  the  sperm  nucleus  and 
aster  remain  in  relatively  the  same  position  as  before.  There  appears 
to  be  no  telophase  to  this  division,  but  without  entering  into  a  rest  stage 
the  second  polar  body  is  given  off.  This  arises  from  the  same  place  as 
the  first,  pushing  the  latter  farther  outward  or  somewhat  toward  the 
side  (PI.  XXI,  fig.  3).  Both  finally  lie  in  the  slight  depression  at  the 
surface  of  the  egg.  The  female  nuclear  elements  still  left  within  the 
egg  then  come  to  rest,  at  first  lying  closely  against  the  cell  wall  below 
the  polar  bodies.  The  first  polar  body  does  not  divide  again  immedi- 
ately and  may  never  do  so,  though  usually  at  a  later  period  three  are 
found.  If  it  remains  undivided  the  first  polar  body  exceeds  the  second 
in  size. 

With  the  close  of  maturation  the  sperm  nucleus  is  seen  to  have  moved 
upward  through  the  yolk;  its  chromatic  elements  have  become  more 
evident  several  large  nucleoli  being  present.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  female  pronucleus.  They  now  approach  each  other,  and  come  to  lie 
with  their  nuclear  walls  closely  appresscd  (fig.  4),  the  egg  nucleus  lying 
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above  and  the  sperm,  which  is  the  smaller,  below.  The  clear  granular 
protoplasm  of  the  egg  together  with  the  sphere  material  surrounds  both 
nuclei.  The  upper  surface  of  the  egg  has  resumed  its  former  rounded 
outline,  pushing  the  polar  bodies  farther  outward.  Their  connection 
with  the  egg  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  intimate  one  for  they  do  not, 
in  most  cases,  maintain  at  a  later  period  any  fixed  relation  to  the  poles 
of  the  egg  and  so  are  of  little  value  in  orientation,  though  they  are 
often  found  in  the  apical  region. 

Unsegmented  Egg. 

The  unsegmented  egg  of  Fiona  averages  in  diameter  80  micra  with 
polar  axis  slightly  less.  The  two  polar  bodies  lie  at  the  animal  pole. 
Though  the  ovum  is  rather  densely  yolk-ladened,  the  yolk  globules  are 
of  such  small  size  that  in  future  cleavages  they  tend  to  become  more 
equally  distributed  among*  the  resulting  blastomeres  than  is  the  case 
with  eggs  containing  yolk  in  •larger  spheres.  The  yolk  which  en- 
croaches upon  the  more  protoplasmic  environs  of  the  nucleus  consists 
of  smaller  globules,  but  otherwise  its  distribution  throughout  seems 
quite  equal. 

The  imiversal  distribution  of  yolk  to  all  the  cells  of  the  segmenting 
egg  of  Fiona  is  probably  to  be  correlated  with  the  smaller  size  of  the 
individual  yolk  globules.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  each  yolk  body  in  an 
egg,  whether  it  be  small  or  large,  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
protoplasm.  In  eggs  containing  a  relatively  larger  number  of  yolk 
globules  or,  in  other  words,  where  they  are  small  in  size,  a  greater 
amount  of  cytoplasm  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  egg,  when 
compared  with  that  aggregated  around  the  nucleus,  than  is  the  case 
when  the  single  aggregations  of  yolk  are  large.  When  this  is  the  case 
and  division  occurs  the  whole  mass  wdll  be  more  influenced  by  nuclear 
and  cytoplasmic  divisional  activity  than  when  the  cytoplasmic  con- 
stituents are  more  definitely  separated  from  the  yolk.  Just  what  this 
activity  is  we  do  not  know,  but  a  comparative  study  of  eggs  showing 
large  macromeres  with  those  like  Fiona,  in  which  cleavage  is  more 
equal,  will,  I  think,  show  that  in  the  former  case  the  individual  yolk 
masses  are  much  larger  than  in  the  latter,  thus  allowing  for  greater 
cytoplasmic  influence  where  more  finely  divided  yolk  is  foimd.  The 
more  equal  division  of  cells  naturally  results  in  a  wider  spread  of  yolk 
through  the  developing  organism,  and  it  might  also  be  added,  as  a  corol- 
lary to  this,  that  the  absorption  of  more  finely  divided  yolk  is  doubtless 
much  more  readily  accomplished  than  where  large  globules  are  found, 
thus  rendering  it  possible  that  such  a  wide  distribution  should  occur  in 
cells  not  alimentary  in  function. 
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^  Before  segmentation  the  nucleus  lies  but  slightly  above  the  center 
of  the  egg,  having  moved  downward  with  its  surrounding  mass  of 
granular  protoplasm.  An  extremely  thin  and  easily  ruptured  vitelline 
membrane  surrounds  the  egg,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  this 
membrane  no  micropyle  is  present.  Usually  one  but  often  two  or 
three  eggs  lie  together  within  a  roomy  egg  capsule,  containing  also  a 
fluid  substance  which  does  not  coagulate  in  reagents.  In  imstained 
fixed  material,  and  also  doubtless  in  the  living  state,  the  eggs  are  quite 
opaque  from  the  yolk  which  they  contain. 

First  Cleavage. 

The  first  cleavage  is  initiated  by  nuclear  rupture  and  increased  evi- 
dence of  stellar  radiation.  With  the  formation  and  elongation  of  the 
spindle  the  surrounding  yolk  spherules  give  place  to  the  more  proto- 
plasmic constituents  of  the  cell  which  form  the  inmiediate  nuclear 
environs.  The  spindle  as  it  elongates  moves  somewhat  farther  down- 
ward in  the  egg  and  lies  but  slightly  above  the  equatorial  plane.  In 
length  it  measiu^s  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  egg.  From  the  first 
constriction  is  almost  equally  marked  all  around  the  egg,  though 
slightly  greater  at  the  animal  pole.  After  the  chromosomes  have 
separated  and  are  moving  toward  the  opposite  ends  of  the  spindle,  one 
end  appears  somewhat  higher  than  the  other  (fig.  5),  a  position  which 
would  indicate  a  spiral  trend  of  cleavage;  but  this  is  not  evident  in 
the  telophase  and  completed  division,  for  in  the  two-cell  stage  the 
nuclei  lie  directly  opposite  each  other. 

As  in  the  usual  history  of  cleaving  eggs,  the  resulting  blastomeres 
are  at  first  much  rounded,  but  as  their  nuclei  form  they  become  closely 
pressed  together,  forming  a  flattened  contact  surface  between  which 
no  cleavage  cavity  exists  (fig.  6).  The  nuclei,  together  with  their 
surrounding  cytoplasm,  again  approach  the  upper  surface  of  the  egg 
and  lie  at  rest  just  beneath  the  surface  on  opposite  sides  of  the  polar 
bodies.  There  is  no  evidence  in  their  position  to  indicate  a  "virtual" 
rotation  before  the  next  cleavage,  as  is  the  case  in  Crepidula  (Conklin, 
1897).  The  daughter  nuclei  of  the  first  cleavage  becomes  much  dilated, 
containing  several  nucleoli  suspended  in  the  chromatin  network  and 
surrounded  by  clear  nuclear  fluid. 

The  two  blastomeres  thus  formed  are  equal  or  so  nearly  equal  in 
size  that  they  present  to  the  observ^er  no  mark  of  distinction,  and  it 
can  only  be  conjectured  which  will  form  the  anterior  and  which  the 
posterior  region  of  the  larva.  Indeed,  not  imtil  the  appearance  of 
the  mcsentodermal  cell  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-four-cell  stage  can 
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this  distinction  be  dra^vTi,  for  until  that  time  all  quadrants  appear 
identical,  though  doubtless  cytoplasmic  and  nuclear  differentiation  is 
present.  As  a  result  of  this  similarity  of  all  the  quadrants  the  figures, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  mesentoderm  cell,  have  of  necessity  been 
labelled  arbitrarily.  Of  course,  even  in  the  two-cell  stage  lateral  may 
be  distinguished  from  terminal  areas,  for  by  following  succeeding 
cleavages  and  marking  the  relation  which  the  lower  polar  furrow  bears 
to  the  first  cleavage  plane  and  the  later  relation  of  both  to  the  median 
plane  of  the  embryo,  it  can  be  determined  that  the  first  cleavage  plane 
is  obliquely  transverse  to  the  median  plane.  But  not  until  a  later 
period  does  posterior  become  distinguishable  from  anterior  end. 

In  the  formation  by  first  cleavage  of  two  cells  of  equal  size,  Fiona 
agrees  with  a  large  number  of  Mollusks  and  Annelids,  among  the  former 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  Ischnochiton  (Heath,  1899),  NerUina 
(Blochmann,  1881),  Crepidida  (Conklin,  1897),  Ercolania  (Trinchese, 
1880),  Tethys  (Viguier,  1898),  Planorbis  (Rabl,  1879,  and  Holmes, 
1900),  Limax  (Kofoid,  1895,  and  Meissenheimer,  1896),  and  among  the 
latter  Lepidonotua  (Mead,  1897)  and  Podarke  (Treadwell,  1901). 

Unequal  cleavage  appears  to  occur  as  commonly  as  equal  among 
Opisthobranchs,  examples  of  which  are  Acera  (Langerhans,  1873), 
Aplysia  (Blochmann,  1883;  Carazzi,  1900),.  Umbrella  (Heymons,  1893) 
and  PhUine  (Guiart,  1901). 

Second  Cleavage. 

The  second  cleavage  results  in  four  cells  of  approximately  equal 
size.  The  spindles  which  precede  it  He  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
cleavage  spindle,  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  left  end  of  each, 
however,  being  slightly  higher  than  the  right,  showing  the  Iseotrophic 
character  of  the  division.  As  cleavage  proceeds  this  tendency  becomes 
more  marked,  the  upper  or  left-hand  cells  (A  and  C)  lying  higher  than 
the  right  (B  and  D).  In  consequence  of  this  the  second  cleavage  planes 
do  not  meet  in  a  line  at  the  vegetative  pole,  but  a  portion  of  the  original 
first  cleavage  plane  unites  them  in  the  ventral  polar  furrow  ("Quer- 
furche"  or  "BrechungsUnie'*),  the  cells  B  and  D  being  in  contact  below, 
while  A  and  C  never  meet  at  the  lower  pole.  At  the  upper  pole  no  fur- 
row is  present  in  Fiona,  the  four  cells  all  joining  in  a  common  central 
point.  As  is  the  rule  among  Annelids  and  Mollusks  in  which  the 
second  cleavage  is  laeotropic,  the  ventral  polar  furrow  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  cleavage  plane,  bends  to  the  right  when  viewed  from 
the  animal  pole,  and,  vice  versa,  it  turns  to  the  left  if  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  second  cleavage  plane.    Fiona  is  no  exception  to  the  above 
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rule,  and  by  observing  the  position  of  this  furrow  the  first  and  second 
cle,avage  planes  may  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind  until  outwardly  visible 
differential  changes  in  the  quadrants  present  other  landmarks  for  orien- 
tation. 

Origin  of  Germ  Layers. 

Segregation  of  the  Ectoblast. 

By  the  next  three  divisions  in  which  the  four  macromeres  participate 
the  entire  ectoblast  arises. 

First  Quartet. — ^The  spindles  which  precede  the  appearance  of  the 
first  quartet  of  micromeres  lie  at  first  nearly  radial,  their  prox- 
imal ends  being  distinctly  higher  than  the  distal.  As  a  rule,  all 
four  spindles  do  not  show  the  same  stage  of  karyokinetic  activity, 
though  irregularities  of  this  nature  are  not  as  yet  greatly  marked 
(fig.  9).  As  division  proceeds  they  turn  in  a  dexiotropic  direction  and 
with  associated  cytoplasmic  constrictions  four  small  cells  are  given 
off  toward  the  animal  pole  (PL  XXII,  figs.  10,  11).  These,  the  first 
quartet  of  micromeres,  are  in  size  about  one-fourth  that  of  their 
parent  macromeres.  As  they  round  out  in  shape  they  are  pushed 
farther  toward  the  right,  and  finally  come  to  lie  in  the  furrows  to 
the  right  of  the  large  cells  from  which  they  arose.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  cleavage  the  whole  egg  again  takes  on  a  decidedly  rounded 
contour,  the  micromeres  changing  materially  in  shape,  becoming 
more  flattened  on  their  outer  surfaces  and  sharp-angled  below  to 
fit  the  indentations  between  the  macromeres  (fig.  14). 

Second  Quartet. — ^The  second  quartet  arises  laeotropically,  thus  regu- 
larly alternating  in  direction  of  cleavage  with  the  first.  The  derived 
micromeres  are  but  sUghtly  smaller  than  the  imderlying  cells  from 
which  they  arise  and  are  pushed  strongly  toward  the  left  as  they  are 
given  off.  By  this  movement  the  four  cells  of  the  first  quartet  are 
also  carried  somewhat  to  the  left,  though  the  rotation  is  not  great. 
All  the  second  quartet  cells  are  alike  in  size,  there  being  no  sign  of 
increase  in  D  quadrant,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Annelids  and  some 
MoUusks;  nor  is  there  marked  difference  in  their  time  of  origin,  though 
in  future  cleavages  of  the  egg  irregularities  in  the  time  at  which  divi- 
sions occur  in  similar  ceUs  of  the  four  quadrants  become  more  and 
more  marked.  In  cytoplasmic  structure  these  cells  appear  to  differ 
Httlc  from  their  parent  macromeres,  though  probably  they  contain 
less  yolk.    Their  ultimate  position  is  opposite  and  beneath  the  divi- 
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sion  walls  of  the  first  quartet,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  become  so 
flattened  as  their  predecessors  (figs.  13,  14). 

The  Trochoblasts. — Before  the  macromeres  again  divide  the  first 
'  quartet  is  seen  to  be  in  process  of  cleavage.  There  result  eight  cells 
of  nearly  equal  size,  the  more  peripheral'  being  slightly  smaller  than 
those  at  the  apical  pole.  The  spindles  which  precede  division  are 
IsBotropically  directed,  and  the  lower  cells  are  pushed  downward  and 
outward  between  the  second  quartet  cells  and  just  above  the  macro- 
meres (figs.  15,  16).  These  "primary  trochoblasts*'  or  "turret  cells" 
do  not  again  divide  until  about  sixty  cells  are  present  (PI.  XXV, 
figs.  33,  38),  when  they  have  become  considerably  flattened  and  lie 
between  the  arms  of  the  forming  cctoblastic  cross.  The  fate  of  these 
very  characteristic  cells  will  be  discussed  later. 

Third  Quartet  and  First  Divisum  of  Second  Quartet. — The  first 
division  of  the  second  quartet  and  the  third  division  of  the  macro- 
meres occur  simultaneously.  Each  second  quartet  cell  forms  two 
of  equal  size  by  a  distinctly  dexiotropic  cleavage,  the  spindles  being 
from  the  first  inclined  in  that  direction.  As  may  be  seen  in  figs.  17 
and  18,  these  cells  do  not  all  divide  at  exactly  the  same  time,  and  this 
lack  of  regularity  is  also  characteristic  of  the  macromeres.  By  this 
division  of  the  second  quartet  the  eight  cells  of  the  first  are  pushed  back- 
ward dexiotropically  so  that,  in  relation  to  the  macromeres,  they  occupy 
the  same  place  as  when  given  off.  The  di\nsion  of  the  macromeres 
results  in  the  four  cells  of  the  third  quartet.  They  arise  in  a  dexiotropic 
manner  and  are  equal  in  size  to  the  four  cells  left  at  the  lower  pole. 
From  this  stage  on  these  latter  are  "macromeres"  in  name  only,  being 
equalled  in  size  by  the  third  quartet  and  but  sUghtly  larger  than  the 
eight  derivatives  of  the  second.  Nor,  indeed,  do  the  macromeres 
appear  at  this  stage  to  contain  much  more  yolk  than  the  micromeres. 
At  a  later  period  they  are  easily  discernible  from  the  micromeres  by 
their  clear  yellow  appearance,  but  as  the  latter  divide  much  more  rap- 
idly and  by  growth  distribute  the  yolk  which  they  contain  over  a 
larger  area,  while  much  of  it  is  doubtless  absorbed,  the  preponderance 
of  this  material  in  the  individual  cells  of  the  endoderm  and  the  larger 
cells  of  the  mesoderm  as  well  is  easily  explained.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  in  the  larva  the  amount  of  yolk  in  ectodermal  struc- 
tures is  quite  considerable,  showing  its  wide  and  universal  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  entire  organism. 
The  twenty-four-cell  stage  has  thus  been  reached  and  as  yet  the  egg 
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is  radially  symmetrical  (PL  XXIII,  fig.  19).  At  the  center  of  the  upper 
pole  lie  four  "apical"  cells,  while  the  " trochoblasts "  or  *' turret  cells" 
extend  from  them  into  the  angles  between  the  second  and  third  quartet 
cells.  The  third  quartet  and  first  generation  of  second  quartet  lie 
between  them  and  the  macromcres  beneath,  but  from  the  nature  of  tlie 
cleavages  do  not  form  so  marked  a  ring  as  in  CrepidtUa  or  other 
Mollusks  with  large  macromeres.  The  ectoblast  has  been  entirely 
separated  from  the  imderlying  macromeres,  which  contain  all  of  the 
entoblast  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  mesoblast.  A  small  portion 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  derived,  as  will  be  shown  later,  from  the  third 
quartet  of  ectoblast  cells.  The  egg  has  become  somewhat  flattened 
along  its  polar  axis  and  within  is  a  small  cleavage  cavity,  which  arose 
during  the  last  few  divisions  and  which  later  becomes  of  considerable 
size.  Upon  the  lower  surface  the  polar  furrow  remains  distinct  and 
offers  a  convenient  means  of  orientation. 

The  fact  that  in  Mollusks,  Annelids  and  Platodes  the  entire  ectoblast 
is  separated  from  the  entoblast  by  the  first  three  successive  divisions 
in  which  the  macromeres  participate  is  a  point  of  similarity  of  the 
highest  importance  in  considering  the  question  of  the  possible  genetic 
relationships  of  the  groups.  With  scarcely  an  exception  {Dreissensia, 
Meissenheimer,  1901)  this  is  accomplished  by  regularly  alternating 
spiral  cleavages.  In  most  cases  the  first  three  quartets  of  micromeres 
are  small  protoplasmic  cells  and  differ  Tvidely  from  the  yolk-ladened 
macromeres,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  series  being  corre- 
lated with  the  later  history  of  the  cells  which  compose  it,  since  in  all 
cases  they  form  the  apical  pole  and  the  sense  organs  of  the  larva. 
Where  much  yolk  is  not  present,  or  the  spherules  are  small,  more  equal 
cleavage  results,  so  that  the  macromeres  are  reduced  in  size ;  as  exam- 
ples may  be  cited  many  Pulmonates  {Plancrbia,  Physa,  Limncea,  Limax) 
and  Lamellibranchs  ( (7mo,  Cydas,  Dreiasensia),  Chiton  and  IschnochiUm 
among  the  Amphineura,  Trochus  for  the  Prosobranchs  and  the  Opistho- 
branchs  Tethys  and  Fiona,  The  same  is  true  of  many  Annelids 
(Podarke,  Amphiirite,  ClymeneUa,  Arenicola,  etc.). 

Both  in  size  of  cells  and  rate  and  direction  of  di\'ision  the  egg  of 
Tethys  (Viguier,  1898)  exactly  parallels  that  of  Fiona  up  through  the 
twenty-four-cell  stage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Aplysia  (Carazzi, 
1900,  and  Georgeovitch  as  corrected  by  Carazzi,  1900),  except  for  the 
larger  size  of  the  macromeres,  particularly  the  anterior  ones,  and  Ca- 
razzi's  statement  that  the  trochoblasts  arise  from  division  of  the  first 
quartet — "con  fusi  distintamente  dessiotropici."  Such  is,  however, 
not  the  case,  as  his  figures  show.    Carazzi  has  evidently,  in  some 
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unaccountable  way,  become  confused  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
cleavage  of  these  cells,  for  in  another  place,  after  quoting  Conklin's 
statement  regarding  the  trochoblasts  of  Crepidula,  that  these  cells 
"continue  to  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction,"  he  adds  "E  la  sua  fig.  16 
mostra  i  fusi  dessiotropic".  As  any  one  acquainted  with  cell-lineage 
work  can  see  by  reference  to  the  figure  mentioned,  the  upper  ends  of 
the  spindles  all  lie  to  the  left  of  the  lower,  and  if  there  be  any  question 
as  to  the  ultimate  laeotropic  direction  of  these  cleavages  a  glance  at 
Conklin's  fig.  17  removes  all  doubt.  In  Trochua  (Robert,  1903),  Crept- 
dtda  (Conklin,  1897)  and  Fiona  the  trochoblasts  are  given  off  by  divi- 
sion of  the  four  cells  of  the  first  quartet  before  the  second  quartet  cells 
divide.  In  the  case  of  Trochus  the  second  quartet  is  just  being  formed 
when  the  trochoblasts  divide.  Moreover,  Trochus  shows  no  rest  stage 
at  twenty-four  cells  as  do  the  other  two,  for  while  the  third  quartet  is 
forming  and  the  second  is  dividing  for  the  first  time  all  eight  cells  of 
the  first  quartet  again  divide,  and  these  cleavages  are  followed  by  re- 
newed division  of  second  quartet  cells.  The  mesoblast  cell,  4d,  does 
not  form  in  Trochus  at  this  time  but  much  later  (sixty-four-cell  stage), 
while  in  Crepidula  and  Fiona  it  appears  immediately  after  a  short  rest 
period  following  the  twenty-four-cell  stage.  The  sequence  of  cleavages 
of  Flanorbis  (Holmes,  1900)  up  to  the  twenty-four-cell  stage  closely 
follows  Crepidula  and  Fiona. 

Segregation  of  Ento-Mesoblast, 

After  a  period  of  rest  during  which  no  cells  are  dividing  and  twenty- 
four  are  present  in  the  egg,  cleavage  occurs  in  one  of  the  macromeres. 
This  macromere  corresponds  to  that  which  has  heretofore  been  arbi- 
trarily designated  3D,  and  from  this  period  onward  the  foiu*  quartets 
may  be  definitely  distinguished.  The  division  is  Iseotropic  and  the 
larger  daughter  cell,  4d,  will  later  gradually  sink  into  the  segmentation 
cavity,  forming  a  depression  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  vegetative 
surface  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  macromeres  3C  and  4D,  and  other- 
wise boimded  by  3d,  3c  and  the  derivatives  of  2d.  4d  is  thrown  toward 
the  left  and,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the  median  plane,  though  at 
first  it  does  not  lie  quite  in  that  plane  but  slightly  to  the  left  of  it  or, 
in  terms  of  spiral  cleavage,  to  its  right  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  24).  In  con- 
tradistinction to  conditions  found  in  heavily  yolk-ladened  eggs,  this 
cell  takes  on  from  the  beginning  the  position  of  a  middle  germ  layer 
coming  shortly  to  lie  within  the  cleavage  cavity,  though,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  its  derivatives  do  not  all  appear  to  be  mesodermal  in^character. 
After  all  three  quartets  and  also  the  macromeres  with  the  exception 
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of  4D  have  divided,  and  when  there  are  present  about  44  cells  (fig.  25), 
4d  or,  Bs  it  hereafter  will  be  designated  more  usually,  the  mesento- 
blast,  ME,  divides  dexiotropically  into  cells  of  equal  size.  Before  their 
next  cleavage  occurs  the  egg  contains  about  seventy  cells  (fig.  42).  By 
this  division,  which  is  bilateral,  one  small  cell  arises  anteriorly  from 
each  of  the  large  ones  (figs.  42,  49).  The  small  cells,  E^  and  E',  corre- 
spond to  the  "Primary  Enteroblasts"  of  Conklin,  and  will  be  so  desig- 
nated. Considerable  variation  may  be  observed  in  diflferent  eggs  as  to 
the  later  position  of  these  cells,  as  in  some  they  appear  to  have  moved 
backward  along  the  sides  of  the  large  cells.  Me*,  Me',  from  which  they 
arose,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  remain  in  close  relation  to  4D,  and  always  in 
later  stages  may  be  seen  associated  with  the  derivatives  of  this  cell,  from 
which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them  (PI.  XXIX,  figs.  71 ,  73) .  The  large 
cells  soon  divide  again  into  almost  equal  parts,  though  the  posterior 
and  dorsal  pair  (m*z*,  m'z')  are  slightly  smaller  (fig.  71).  These  latter 
soon  divide  again,  giving  rise  to  two  small  cells,  z*  and  z',  which  are 
posterior  to  the  larger  (fig.  73).  Just  before  this  cleavage  the  two 
cells  M*eS  M*e*  divide,  giving  rise  anteriorly  and  toward  4D  to  two 
small  cells,  e*  and  e'  (corresponding  to  the  "Secondary  Enteroblasts" 
of  Conklin),  which  lie  close  to  the  first  pair  of  small  cells,  E^  E',  the 
four  forming  a  group  of  little  cells  with  deeply  staining  nuclei  in  close 
contact  with  4D,  5C  and  5B.  Behind  them  lie  the  large  cells  MS  M*. 
In  the  nomenclature  used  these  would  correspond  to  "Mesoblastic 
Teloblasts,"  but  before  they  begin  to  function  directly  as  such  each 
again  divides,  giving  off  a  small  cell  laterally,  and  these  two  cells  appear 
to  be  dorsally  directed  toward  the  cleavage  cavity  above  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  enteron,  but  may  remain  associated  with  ES  E',  e*  and  e*. 
However  this  may  be,  the  mesoblastic  teloblasts  soon  begin  to  divide, 
giving  off  an  irregular  row  of  cells  which  extend  around  the  gastrula 
laterally.  The  cells  m*  and  m'  also  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  their 
derivatives  being  closely  associated  with  those  of  the  large  teloblasts. 
In  figures  80,  81  and  82  only  the  derivatives  of  the  latter  are  shown, 
the  other  l)nng  dorsal  to  them.  As  the  teloblasts  and  the  cells  m* 
and  m*  divide  they  diverge  laterally  and  leave  behind  and  between 
them  the  smaller  cells  E^  E',  e^  e',  closely  associated  with  the  posterior 
elements  of  the  enteron.  When  these  cells  are  first  given  off  they 
lie  decidedly  above  the  level  of  the  enteric  invagination  projecting 
upward  into  the  cleavage  cavity,  and  while  in  this  position  might  well 
be  characterized  as  mesodermal  elements ;  but  later  they  change  their 
position,  slipping  in  between  the  teloblasts  and  the  posterior  cells  of  the 
enteron,  and  by  the  time  the  teloblasts  begin  to  separate  and  wander 
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toward  the  sides  of  the  gastnila  these  small  cells,  which  have  been 
derived  from  4d,  lie  nearer  the  ventral  surface  than  the  cells  which 
form  the  bottom  of  the  invaginating  enteron  and  closely  appressed 
against  the  ppsterior  boimdary  of  this  region.  The  small  cells  z^  z*, 
which  are  the  posterior  derivatives  of  the  division  of  m^z^,  m'z*,  also 
continue  to  lie  near  the  median  line  in  the  posterior  re^on  of  the 
gastrula,  closely  pressed  and  flattened  against  the  ectoderm. 

The  later  history  of  the  enteroblasts,  which  I  believe  are  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  intestine,  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  enteron. 

In  comparing  the  mesoblast  formation  of  Fiona  with  that  of  other 
forms,  Crepidvla  will  be  considered  first,  since  in  this  Prosobranch 
4d  was  first  found  to  contwi  both  entoblastic  and  mesoblastic  material 
(Conklin,  1897).  Here  4d  arises  when  twenty-four  cells  are  present 
and  by  a  Iseotropic  division.  This  cell  soon  cleaves  dexiotropically 
into  two  of  equal  size.  At  the  next  cleavage  there  result  in  Crepidvla 
four  cells  of  similar  size,  the  posterior  and  lower  pair  being  the  first 
enteroblasts,  while  in  Fiona  it  is  the  anterior  smtdler  cells  which  are 
entoblastic.  At  the  next  cleavage  in  Crepidida  the  large  cells  Me^,  Me', 
which  still  contain  both  mesoblast  and  entoblast,  give  off  smaller 
purely  mesoblastic  cells  anteriorly  (mS  m'),  while  in  Fiona  the  larger 
posterior  cells  give  rise  posteriorly  to  similar  cells,  though  they  may 
not  be  purely  mesoblastic.  The  next  cleavage  of  M^eS  MV  in  Cre^ 
pidvJLa  completely  segregates  mesoblast  and  entoblast,  the  cells  of 
the  latter  l3ring  posterior  to  the  mesodermal  elements.  This  division 
separates  two  more  small  enteroblasts  in  Fiona,  which  here  lie  with 
the  first  enteroblasts  anterior  to  the  large  cells,  M^  M' ;  each  gives 
rise  to  another  small  cell  anteriorly  in  Fiona  which  may  be  entero- 
blastic,  otherwise  from  this  period  on  they  function  as  teloblasts  of 
the  mesoderm. 

From  the  above  comparison  it  is  evident  that  if  we  consider  the 
position  of  the  mesodermal  and  endodermal  constituents  of  4d  in 
connection  with  the  segmented  egg  as  a  whole,  directly  opposite 
conditions  are  found.  In  Crepidvla  the  derivatives  of  this  cell  form 
mesoderm  anteriorly  and  laterally,  entoderm  posteriorly,  while  in 
Fiona  the  reverse  is  the  case.  But  in  both  forms,  if  we  consider  the 
position  of  the  enteroblasts  not  in  relation  to  the  egg  as  a  whole,  but 
only  in  connection  with  the  macromeres  with  which  they  are  to  be 
associated,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  both  Crepidvla  and  Fiorm  these  cells 
are  directed  toward  the  posterior  region  of  the  cells  4D,  4C,  or  their  de- 
rivatives, and  that  the  reverse  relations  of  the  enteroblasts  and  meso- 
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blasts  in  Crepidtda  and  Fiona  is  the  direct  result  of  epibolic  gastrulation 
m  the  one  case,  embolic  in  the  other,  which  is  in  turn  caused  by  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  yolk  which  the 
macromeres  contiun.  An  ,  intermediate 
condition  is  found  in  Nereis  (WiUbod, 
1898).  Textrfigure  1  (a)  shows  a  sagittal 
section  through  the  cleaving  egg  of  Crepi' 
dida  after  one  enteroblast  haa  been  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  mesoblast.  The  ectoblast 
has  here  but  half  covered  the  yolk,  and 
the  entoblastic  element  is  thrown  down- 
ward and  backward  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  must  go  if  it  follows  the  ecto- 
derm over  the  yolk,  and  finally  reaches  a 
position  poeterior  to  the  blastopore  as 
that  structure  is  closing  (Conklin's  fig. 
61).  In  Na-eis,  text-figure  1  (b),  tiie  ec- 
toderm has  advanced  much  farther  over 
the  yolk  when  the  enteroblasts  arise,  and 
here  we  see  that  these  elements  are  also 
directed  downward  but  at  the  same  time 
anteriorly.  The  next  and  last  step  in 
their  change  of  position  is  illustrated  by 
Fiona,  textrfigure  1  (c),  in  which,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  invaginatc  gastrula,  the  en- 
teroblasts  are  not  only  anteriorly  directed, 
but  also  at  first  lie  higher  than  the  cells 
from  which  they  arose. 

In  Trochu8  (Robert,  1903)  the  meao- 
blast  arises  at  about  the  sixty-four-cell 
stage  by  a  Iseotropic  division  which  sepa- 
rates the  very  large  cell  4d  from  4D. 
This  cell  divides  dexiotropically  and 
equally  when  eighty-nine  cells  are  present.  When  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  cells,  each  of  the  two  derivatives  of  4d  divides,  and 
of  the  resulting  four  cells  the  anterior  pair  are  the  smaller.  Later 
the  two  larger  posterior  cells  divide.  Robert  has  not  found  endo- 
dermal  elements  to  arise  from  4d,[but  does  not  reject  the  possibility 
of  such  a  condition. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  close  relationship,  a  nearer  corre- 
spondence in  the  cleavage  series  is  found  when  we  compare  Fiona  with 


(b)  Nereis    (Wilson)     and 

(c)  Fuma.  The  eutero- 
blfists  He  lined,  the  meao- 
blsatic  cells  stippled. 
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UmbreUa,  although  Heymons'  conclusion  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
descendants  of  4d  is  at  wide  variance  with  the  conditions  which  are 
found  in  Fiona,  After  the  cleavage  of  4d  into  equal  parts,  Heymons 
states  that  two  small  cells  are  given  off  from  these,  so  that  they  lie  in 
the  posterior  region  of  the  macromeres.  It  is  very  evident  from  his 
figures  that  these  cells,  which  would  correspond  to  E^  E'  of  Fiona ^ 
at  first  lie  quite  dorsal  to  the  enteron  and  in  the  cleavage  cavity.  The 
large  cells  next  divide  nearly  equally,  the  most  posterior  being  slightly- 
smaller  and  corresponding  in  size  and  origin  to  m^z\  mV.  These 
latter  shortly  change  their  position  in  UmbreUa  exactly  as  in  Fiona, 
for,  says  Heymons,  "Bald  beginnt  eine  interessante  Lagerungsver- 
schiebung  einzutreten.  Es  rucken  namlich  die  hinteren  Zellen  welter 
nach  dem  animalen  Pol  hin  imd  legen  sic  vollkommen  auf  die  vorderen 
auf".  While  this  rearrangement  is  occurring  and  after  its  completion 
two  and  later  other  small  cells  are  given  off  by  the  large  imderlying 
cells  toward  the  smaller  cells  originally  budded  forth.  Exactly  the 
same  process  occurs  in  Fiona — compare  Heymons'  figs.  23  and  24  with 
my  fig.  71.  Heymons'  smaller  cells  M',  M'  (corresponding  to  m^z*, 
mV  of  Fiona)  f  which  have  moved  toward  the  animal  pole  of  UmbreUa^ 
do  not  appear  from  the  accoimt  to  divide  again  so  quickly  as 
in  Fiona,  but  that  they  later  divide  teloblastically  is  evident. 
As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  small  anterior  cells  of  UmbreUa, 
which  correspond  to  E*,  E*,  e*,  e',  of  Fiona,  at  first  lie  entirely  within 
the  segmentation  cavity.  Figures  of  later  stages,  however  (Heymons' 
fig.  29),  show  that  they  then  lie  at  a  level  with  the  posterior  cells  of  the 
enteron  (D,  A',  C,  etc.),  and  are  directly  between  these  and  the  anal 
cells.  The  same  relative  position  is  taken  by  the  corresponding  cells 
of  Fiona. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  Heymons  the  above  point  of  view  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  comparison  of  Conklin  between  Umbrella 
and  Crepidula,  in  which  he  suggests  a  resemblance  and  possible  simi- 
larity of  origin  between  the  enteroblasts  of  Crepidula  and  the  telo- 
blastic  cells  M,  M,  M',  M',  of  Umbrella.  In  both  these  "are  large  cells 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  yolk,  about  equal  in  size  and 
grouped  in  a  characteristic  way" ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
similar  cells  of  Fiona,  yet  they  have  no  part  whatever  in  the  formation 
of  the  enteron,  though  from  their  appearance  I  was  led  to  think  such 
might  be  the  case  before  a  knowledge  of  their  later  history  proved 
otherwise.  The  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  axial 
change  which  the  derivatives  of  4d  have  undergone  in  the  forms  con- 
sidered.   The  posterior  macromeres  (particularly  D)  of  Umbrella  are 
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relatively  small,  the  same  result  being  here  obtained  as  in  Fiorui,  in 
which  the  entoblastic  elements  are  produced  from  the  anterior  rather 
than  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  teloblasts.  If  any  of  the  descend- 
ants of  4d  of  Umbrella  described  by  Heymons  are  entoblastic  in  nature 
they  are  those  which  arise  in  this  way,  and  these  are  the  cells  which 
must  be  compared  with  the  enterobiasis  of  Crepidula  and  the  small 
anterior  cells  in  Fiona. 

,  Viguier  (1898)  describes  and  figures  the  formation  of  the  mesoderm 
in  Tethys  fimbriata  as  similar  to  that  of  Umbrdla,  and  a  comparison  of 
figures  will  show  almost  exact  correspondence.  Like  Heymons, 
Viguier  does  not  consider  the  derivatives  of  4d  to  be  other  than  meso- 
dermal in  fate. 

Garazzi  (1900)  derives  both  mesoderm  and  endoderm  from  the 
cell  4d  ("EM")  of  Aplysia.  He  states  that  the  cleavage  which  forms 
this  cell  is  dexiotropic  in  direction,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case 
from  his  figures.  The  cell  3A  of  Aplysia  is  larger  than  the  others, 
thus  throwing  3D  so  much  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  that  a  dexio- 
tropic cleavage  is  necessary  to  place  the  mesentomere  upon  this  line. 
The  divisions  of  4d  which  follow  are  identical  with  those  of  Fiona,  but 
Carazzi's  conclusions  regarding  the  fate  of  the  remaining  blastomeres 
are  quite  different.  Four  pairs  of  small  cells  are  derived  from  the  two 
large  cells  and  he  anterior  to  them.  These  correspond  in  position  to 
the  four  (or  more?)  enteroblasts  of  Fiona,  but  by  Garazzi  are  described 
as  mesodermal.  Two  larger  cells  have  been  given  off  posteriorly  and 
correspond  to  mh^,  mh^  of  Fiona.  From  each  of  these  a  small  ceU 
buds  forth  posteriorly,  the  two  lying  near  the  ectoderm.  These  small 
cells  are,  according  to  Garazzi,  enteroblasts,  and  go  into  the  intestine. 
Gells  similar  to  these  in  origin  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  position  are 
found  in  Fiona  (z^  z^)  lying  closely  pressed  against  the  ectoderm  in 
the  posterior  region  of  the  gastrula.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  at  a 
later  time  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  many 
small  mesodermal  cells  w^hich  crowd  that  region  of  the  gastrula.  If 
they  do  not  shift  their  position,  they  would  naturally  become  involved 
in  the  formation  of  the  distal  end  of  the  intestine  either  directly,  as 
lining  cells  of  that  organ,  or  as  muscle  cells  for  its  walls.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  in  comparing  the  development  of  the  two  forms  and  noting 
the  great  similarity  in  the  history  of  the  early  derivatives  of  4d  that 
,  their  fate  is  also  the  same ;  and  the  same  might  also  be  said  of  the  small 
anterior  elements  which  Garazzi  indicates  as  mesodermal. 

Lillie  (1895)  concluded  that  in  Unto  the  derivatives  of  4d  were 
entirely  mesoblastic.    The  two  teloblasts  give  origin  to  two  small  cells 
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anteriorly  which  lie  near  the  enteron  and  are  probably  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  splanchnic  musculature.  Similar  conditions  are  found 
to  exist  in  DreissenMa,  according  to  Meissenheimer  (1901). 

Among  the  Pulmonates  the  work  of  Rabl  (1879)  is  confirmed  by 
Holmes  (1900),  who  finds  that  all  the  derivatives  of  the  primary  meso- 
blast  are  mesoblastic  in  fate.  More  particularly  he  states  that  the 
two  bilaterally  placed  teloblasts  give  rise  to  a  pair  of  small  cells  ante- 
riorly, after  which  the  large  cells  divide  into  equal  moieties.  Wier- 
zejski  (1897)  says  of  Physa  fortinalis,  "Dass  der  Modus  der  Bildimg 
eines  Theiles  des  Mesoderm  bei  Physa,  desjenigen  aus  der  Urmesoderm- 
2Sellen  fast  ganz  derselbe  ist  wie  ihn  Heymons  fiir  Umbrella  eingehenden 
dargestellt".  In  the  last  stage  described  the  mesoderm  consists  of 
twelve  cells,  a  group  of  six  small  cells  anteriorly  placed,  behind  which 
are  a  pair  of  *'Urmesoderm-Zellen  "  from  which  they  arose,  while  behind 
and  above  lie  two  other  rather  large  mesoderm  cells  which  have  given 
off  a  pair  of  small  cells  posteriorly.  Both  in  sequence  of  origin,  in 
relative  position  and  in  size  this  group  corresponds  to  the  similar 
series  in  Aplysia  and  Fiona;  but  Wierzejski  ascribes  a  mesodermal 
fate  to  the  whole. 

In  Limax  Meissenheimer  (1896)  describes  the  cleavage  of  4d  to  a 
stage  in  which  there  are  four  cells,  the  anterior  pair  of  which  are  the 
smaller.  In  fate  they  serve  as  anlagen  for  mesodermal  struc- 
tures. Similar  conclusions  were  also  reached  by  Kofoid  (1895)  on 
Limax, 

Heath  (1899)  has  acciu-ately  traced  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast  in 
Ischnochiion  at  the  seventy-two-cell  stage,  and  its  later  cleavage  into 
cells  of  equal  size  which  lie  bilaterally.  At  a  more  advanced  stage 
two  more  divisions  were  noted  giving  origin  to  small  cells  dorsally  and 
anteriorly.  Heath  was  unable  to  determine  whether  these  cells  were 
purely  mesodermal  or  partly  endodermal. 

Mead  (1897)  describes  for  the  Annelid  Arenicola  two  small  cells 
budded  off  from  the  bilaterally  situated  pair  of  mesodermal  cells,  and 
by  further  division  of  the  large  teloblasts  these  cells  are  seen  later  lying 
at  the  ends  of  the  mesodermal  bands  and  appear  to  be  mesodermal  in 
fate.  The  same  conclusions  were  reached  regarding  Chjmendla, 
though  in  this  case  the  lineage  has  not  been  traced  so  far.  In  this 
Annelid  the  divisions  of  M^  M^  result  in  cells  of  nearly  equal  size,  a 
condition  which  may  indicate  a  variation  in  later  stages. 

In  1897  Wilson,  having  reinvestigated  the  history  of  the  second 
Bomatobl&st  of  Nereis,  discovered  that  the  two  small  cells  budded  from 
the  teloblasts  toward  the  enteron,  to  which  in  his  earlier  paper  (1892) 
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a  mesoblastic  fate  was  assigned,  are  entoblastic  in  nature,  and  the  same 
he  thinks  probably  to  be  true  of  Aricia  and  Spio. 

Child  (1900)  has  found  for  Arenicola  that  4d  after  its  first  cleavage 
fonns  mesoblastic  teloblasts,  from  which  later  arise  two  bilaterally 
placed  mesoblastic  bands;  all  these  cells  are  mesoblastic  in  fate,  and  it 
is  evident  from  his  figures  and  discussion  that  he  does  not  find  here  any 
entoblastic  material.  Though  in  Sternapsis  the  lineage  was  not  fol- 
lowed so  far  as  that  of  Arenicola,  Child  reaches  the  same  conclusion, 
and  particulariy  in  the  latter  case  he  states  that  the  mesoblastic  cell 
is  "purely  protoplasmic  and  without  yolk". 

In  the  Annelid  Podarke  (Treadwell,  1901)  4d  arises,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  fourth  quartet,  at  the  sixty-four-cell  stage 
and  is  equal  in  size  and  appearance  to  them.  It  sinks  inward  with 
the  invagination  which  forms  the  enteron,  divides  and  lies  in  close 
connection,  with  the  endodermal  cells.  By  this  division  from  the 
larger  cells  four  small  cells  are  given  to  the  enteron,  while  the  remaining 
two  are  purely  mesodermal. 

Torrey  (1902),  in  a  preliminary  on  the  cytogeny  of  Thalassema, 
assigns  to  the  two  small  cells  arising  from  the  teloblasts  the  fate  of 
enteroblasts,  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  Annelids  above  considered. 

Segmentation  of  the  EntoHast. 

Shortly  after  the  origin  of  the  mesentoblast  4d,  when  the  egg  contains 
forty-one  blastomeres,  all  the  "macromeres"  except  4D  are  seen  to  be 
dividing  IsBOtropically  (fig.  24),  with  the  result  that  three  large  cells, 
4a,  4b,  4c,  are  given  off  from  their  respective  macromeres.  These 
cells  are  slightly  greater  in  size  than  those  centrally  grouped,  but  are 
not  so  large  as  the  cell  4d,  and  on  this  account  we  find  that  of  the  four 
cells,  4A,  4B,  4C  and  4D,  the  last  is  the  smallest,  nor  does  it  again 
divide  until  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  blastomeres  are  present. 
The  position  of  the  fourth  quartet  may  be  seen  in  fig.  25  and 
those  following.  When  the  egg  contains  over  eighty  blastomeres, 
4A,  4B  and  4C  again  divide  into  equal  moieties,  the  outer  three  of  which 
(5a,  5b,  5c)  lie  to  the  right  of  the  central  group.  All  these  cells  have 
become  much  flattened  and  form  a  comparatively  thin  roof  over  the 
segmentation  cavity,  into  which  as  yet  invagination  has  not  begun. 
The  mesentoderm  has  sunken  completely  beneath  the  external  layer 
and  extends  for^^ard  as  far  as  the  center  of  the  cavity  (figs.  45,  57). 
At  a  much* later  period,  when  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cells  present,  4a,  4b  and  4c  again  divide  (figs.  71,  72,  73),  giving  off 
small  cells  to  the  left  and  outwardly  (4a*,  4b*,  4c*).    The  invagination 
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to  form  the  enteron  has  already  begun  by  the  depression  of  the  smaller 
cells  which  lie  in  the  center  of  the  vegetative  pole,  while  the  small  cells, 
ES  I?,  eS  e',  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  teloblasts  have  become  drawn 
into  the  posterior  region  of  the  invagination  (except  for  some  varia- 
tion, an  instance  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  72),  where  at  this  time  they 
help  to  close  that  portion  of  the  gastral  pit.  As  the  primary  enteric 
cells  sink  into  the  cleavage  cavity  the  small  cells,  E^,  E*,  e*,  e',  come 
into  close  connection  with  the  posterior,  edges  of  5C,  5D,  4a.  Thus  a 
more  or  less  complete  cup-like  invagination  is  brought  about  among 
the  entomeres,  in  which  the  smaller  elements  lie  at  the  bottom  with 
the  larger  (4a',  4b',  4c')  between,  and  the  small  cells  which  have  arisen 
from  these  latter  lying  peripheral  to  them.  Above,  toward  the  ven- 
tral surface,  lie  small  cells  of  the  second  and  third  quartets  around  the 
blastopore  opening. 

In  the  formation  of  the  enteric  cells  the  manner  in  which  the  fourth 
quartet  arises  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  a  number  of  Opistho- 
branchs.  This  quartet  is  in  Umbrella  (Heymons,  1893),  Aplysia 
(Blochmann,  1883;  Carazzi,  1900)  and  Tethys  (Viguier,  1898),  as  well 
as  in  Fiona,  larger  than  the  macromeres  remaining  at  the  center  of 
the  vegetative  pole. 

The  further  development  of  the  enteron  will  be  discussed  later. 

Cleavage  History  of  the  Ectomeres. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  ectoblast  arises  immediately  after  the  four- 
cell  stage  by  the  three  successively  alternating  cleavages  in  which  the 
macromeres  participate,  giving  rise  respectively  to  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  Quartets  of  micromeres.  The  cleavage  history  of  these 
cells  will  now  be  taken  up  and  their  ultimate  fate,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined,  considered. 

The  First  QuarteL 

The  formation  of  the  "turrets,"  la'-ld',  and  the  "apicals,"  la*-ld*, 
leading  to  the  radially  symmetrical  twenty-four-cell  stage,  has  already 
been  considered.  Shortly  afterward  the  apical  cells  divide  in  a  dexio- 
tropic  direction,  thus  alternating  with  the  preceding  cleavage,  and  by 
this  division  the  four  "basal"  cells  of  the  ectoblastic  cross  arise,  while 
between  these  and  the  central  point  of  the  egg  lie  the  four  small  apical 
cells  from  which  they  were  derived  (fig.  23).  Before  this  cleavage  had 
occurred  the  upper  and  dextral  cells  of  the  second  quartet  had  in  each 
quadrant  given  off  a  small  cell  in  a  Inotropic  direction  (fig.  21),  which 
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after  the  formation  of  the  basals  occupy  positions  just  peripheral  to 
them  and  slightly  to  the  left.  These  four  small  second  quartet  ele- 
ments are  the  *'tip"  cells  of  the  cross,  2a"-2d",  and  together  ^rith  the 
basals  and  apicals  form  the  ectoblastic  cross. 

From  the  time  of  its  formation  and  until  a  late  period  of  cleavage 
the  cross  of  Fiona  is  a  distinctly  dexiotropic  structure,  the  apicals  of  the 
four  arms  lying  to  the  right  of  their  respective  tips.  The  cross  is  thus 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  (fig.  23)  composed  of  twelve  cells,  of  which 
the  apicals  are  the  central,  is  radially  symmetrical  and  its  anterior  and 
posterior  arms  lie  very  near  to,  if  not  exactly  in,  the  median  plane  of 
the  future  embryo.  In  the  future  history  of  this  structure  the  tip 
cells  will  for  convenience  be  described  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
cross,  since  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  it. 

Before  further  cleavage  occurs  in  the  first  quartet  the  second  and 
third  quartets  and  the  macromeres  show  marked  karyokinetic  acti\nty, 
the  number  of  cells  in  the  egg  having  increased  to  nearly  sixty.  The 
basal  cells  and  the  turret  cells  or  trochoblasts  then  divide  simultaneously 
(fig.  33),  though  considerable  variation  in  time  occurs  in  different  eggs 
and  in  different  quadrants,  it  being,  however,  universally  observed 
that  Id"  divides  last  of  the  basals.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  all  species  of  Crepidula  examined  except  C.  adunca  the  division 
in  the  basal  cell  of  the  posterior  arm  is  delayed  for  a  much  longer  period. 
The  direction  of  cleavage  of  the  basals  Id"  and  lb"  is  laeotropic  and 
so  alternating  wdth  the  last,  those  of  the  other  two  doubtful;  la" 
usually  shows  a  Iseeotropic  to  radial  position  of  spindle,  while  in  Ic" 
variations  are  present  all  the  way  from  laeotropic  to  dexiotropic.  After 
examining  a  large  number  of  eggs  the  occurrence  of  this  irregularity 
was  more  strongly  confirmed,  and  it  th\is  appears  that  in  this  cell, 
Ic",  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  more  marked  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  toward  non-alternation  with  resulting  bilaterality  of  cleavage 
in  relation  to  its  opposite  cell,  la".  In  Crepidula,  Planorhis  and  JVeri- 
tina  the  cleavage  of  all  these  basal  cells  is  non-alternating,  while  in 
Umbrella  it  is  regularly  alternating. 

In  Fiona  it  would  appear  that  we  have  an  intermediate  condition  in 
which,  though  regular  alternation  is  found  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
basal  cells,  the  two  lateral,  particularly  Ic",  show  a  tendency  toward 
non-alternation  under  the  influence  of  approaching  bilaterality.  It 
is  just  at  this  time  that  the  first  distinctly  bilateral  cleavages  occur  in 
two  cells  of  the  third  quartet  in  the  two  posterior  quadrants,  3d*  and 
3c*  (figs.  31,  32),  and  this  suggestion  of  bilateral  divisions  of  the  cross 
may  be  correlated  with  them.     However,  the  influence  toward  bilater- 
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ality  must  be  very  slight,  as  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  upper  pole  is 
not  disturbed  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

By  the  divisions  of  the  basal  cells  above  described  each  arm  of  the 
cross  is  composed  of  four  cells — an  outer  tip  cell  (2a"-2d"),  next  to  it 
the  "middle"  cell  (la*»-ld*«),  an  inner  "basal"  cell  (la«»-ld«*),  which 
is  larger  than  its  sister  middle  cell,  and  an  apical  (la"-ld"). 

S3mchronously  with  the  cleavage  of  the  basals  occurs  that  of  the 
turrets,  the  cell  of  this  series  in  each  quadrant  dividing  into  two  of 
nearly  equal  size,  the  outer  being  the  smaller.  All  divisions  are 
dexiotropic  and  alternating  with  those  by  which  these  cells  arose 

(fig.  33). 

Comparing  the  cleavage  of  the  turrets  with  conditions  found  in  other 
forms,  it  will  be  noted  that  considerable  variation  exists.  While  in 
Fiona  these  cells  divide  when  there  are  about  sixty  blastomeres  in 
the  whole  egg,  in  Umbrella  (Hcymons)  approximately  seventy  are 
present;  like  Fiona  all  four  turrets  divide  at  relatively  the  same  time. 
In  Crepidida  the  anterior  trochoblasts  do  not  divide  until  there  are 
over  one  hundred  cells  in  the  egg,  and  Conklin  states  that  he  believes 
the  posterior  ones  never  divide.  The  trochoblasts  of  Trochus  (Robert) 
arise  very  early,  at  the  sixteen-cell  stage,  and  have  all  divided  when 
there  are  thirty-two  cells  present.  In  Planorbis  Holmes  finds  them  in 
division  at  about  forty  cells,  and  Limax  (Kofoid)  shows  a  similar  con- 
dition. In  Unio  (Lillie)  there  are  about  fifty  cells,  while  in  Ischno- 
chiton  (Heath)  but  thirty-two,  when  the  "primary  trochoblasts"  of  the 
latter  form  divide.  Thus  Fiona  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  in  relation  to  these  and  other  moUuscan  forms  in  w^hich  the 
time  of  cleavage  of  these  cells  has  been  determined. 

Division  next  occurs  in  the  cross  at  a  stage  of  about  eighty-four 
cells  and  results  in  the  division  of  the  apicals  into  eight  small  cells, 
of  which  those  lying  centrally  form  the  "apical  rosettes"  (la"*-ld*"), 
while  the  outer  series  are  the  "peripheral  rosettes"  (la"*-ld*")  of 
Conklin.  Direction  of  cleavage  is  Inotropic,  and  of  the  resulting  cells  the 
outer  are  the  larger  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  53) .  Shortly  after  the  rosette  series 
are  established  the  basal  cells  of  all  arms  divide  again,  the  posterior 
one  last.  In  the  anterior  quadrant  the  spindle  and  resulting  cells, 
lb""  and  lb"",  lie  radially  in  the  lateral  arms,  the  division  of  Ic"*  is 
laeotropic,  that  of  la"^  dexiotropic,  again  showing  bilateral  influence, 
while  in  Id"*  the  spindle  is  so  strongly  tunied  in  laeotropic  direction 
that  the  resulting  cells  lie  transversely  across  the  posterior  arm  (figs. 
56,  62).  While  this  last  cleavage  of  the  basals  is  being  accomplished 
a  similar  process  is  seen  in  the  four  inner  trochoblasts  (la^*-ld"),  result- 
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ing  in  eight  colls  of  equal  size  and  occurring  at  relatively  the  same  time 
in  all  four  quadrants. 

With  the  completion  of  the  above-described  divisions  the  large  num- 
ber of  cells  of  similar  size  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  egg  makes  their  exact 
lineage  difficult  to  follow,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  here  some  com- 
parisons with  the  structure  and  development  of  the  cross  and  trocho- 
blasts  in  other  forms,  and  to  bring  together  the  results  already  obtained 
before  proceeding  to  more  uncertain  ground.     In  formation  the  cross 
of  Fiona  arises  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Umbrella  and  PUmorhis,  by 
the  completion  of  the  tip  cells  before  the  basals;  and  in  this  it  differs 
from  Neritina  and  Crefidvla,  where  the  tip  arises  shortly  after  division 
has  occurred  to  form  the  four  basal  cells.     In  Trochus  the  tips  are 
relatively  late  in  appearing,  as  the  basals  have  completed  their  cleavage 
before  these  cells  arise.    At  the  first  cleavage  of  the  basals  another 
striking  similarity  to  Umbrella  is  found,  for  in  this  Opisthobranch  the 
cleavage  is  laeotropic,  while  in  Crepidvla  and  Neritina  it  is  dexiotropic, 
thus  breaking  the  law  of  alternating  cleavages ;  and  likewise  in  Planorbis 
with  reversed  type  the  division  is  laeotropic  and  non-alternating  with 
the  preceding.     Trochus  shows  an  extremely  marked  laeotropic  division 
of  these  cells,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  resulting  cells  lie  almost 
transversely.    In  Fiona  the  anterior  and  posterior  basals  are  distinctly 
laeotropic  in  origin  and  so  regularly  alternating,  while  considerable  varia- 
tion is  found  in  the  lateral  arms,  a  radial  type  often  occurring  with  Ic", 
sometimes  showing  a  decided  dexiotropic  direction  of  spindle.    It 
would  appear  from  this  variation  in  the  lateral  arms  that  Fiona  shows 
tendencies  toward  bilaterality  in  the  first  quartet  at  this  time,  and  such 
a  condition  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  bilateral  cleavages  of  the 
third  quartet  cells,  3c*  and  3dV  occurring  just  previously.    However, 
the  radial  symmetry  of  the  cross  as  a  whole  appears  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed appreciably,  so  that  though  these  variations  may  show  either  a 
tendency  toward  bilaterality  or  toward  entire  reversal  in  all  quadrants, 
as  is  found  in  Neritina,  Crepidtda  and  Planorbis,  this  influence  has  not 
as  yet  become  sufficiently  marked  to  affect  the  radial  symmetry  of 
the  upper  pole  of  the  egg  to  any  appreciable  degree.    In  discussing  the 
lack  of  alternation  of  these  cleavages  in  Crepidula  as  opposed  to  alter- 
nation in  Umhrdla,  Conklin  suggests  "upon  this  difference  the  future 
recognizability  of  the  cross  in  the  last-named  cases  {Crepidula  and 
Neritina)  depends".     In  Umbrella  the  laeotropic  division  of  the  basals 
is  much  more  marked  than  in  Fiona,  but  even  in  the  latter  case  Conk- 
lin's  prediction  is  in  part,  at  least,  fulfilled,  as  the  cross  of  Fiona,  after 
a  slightly  older  stage  than  thus  far  described,  becomes  so  irregular  that 
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its  component  cells  are  neither  among  themselves  distinguishable  nor 
may  they  be  definitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  blastomeres. 
Of  course,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  multiplication  of  the  trochoblasts 
and  the  similarity  in  size  of  most  of  the  cells  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
^^  ^gg>  yet  the  laeotropic  twist  given  to  the  basal  elements  at  their 
initial  cleavage  is  largely  responsible  for  that  irregularity  of  contour 
which  so  early  marks  the  outlines  of  the  cross.  The  peripheral  ends 
of  the  arms  of  the  cross  of  Fiona  become  strongly  twisted  to  the  left, 
and  as  the  structure  becomes  older  the  ends  tend  to  bend  aroimd  in 
that  direction  to  a  marked  degree,  greatly  confusing  their  component 
cells  with  those  arising  by  multiplication  of  the  trochoblasts.  Up  to 
the  stage  shown  in  fig.  53  the  cross  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
tendency  toward  variation  in  the  first  division  of  the  basals,  been 
radially  symmetrical,  but  at  the  next  cleavage  of  the  basals  the  cell 
of  this  series  in  the  posterior  arm  divides  so  that  its  daughter  cells 
lie  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  this  arm.  In  the  anterior 
quadrant  this  division  produces  cells  which  lie  radially,  w^hile  in  C 
quadrant  the  cleavage  is  Inotropic,  in  A  dexiotropic. 

The  first  indication  of  transverse  splitting  of  the  arms  is  thus  seen 
to  occur  in  the  basal  cell  of  the  posterior  quadrant.  In  Crepidula  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  the  anterior  and  lateral  arms  alone  increasing  in 
w^idth,  while  the  posterior  later  elongates  by  radial  cleavages.  In  Fi<yna 
all  the  arms  become  longitudinally  split  at  a  later  period.  The  inner 
and  outer  rosettes  have  not  yet  arisen  in  Crepidula  when  the  splitting 
begins  in  the  cells,  la-b-c^,  while  in  Fiona  they  are  present  and  the 
egg  contains  many  more  cells,  the  basal  cells  of  the  anterior  and  lateral 
arms  having  again  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  these  arms  are  length- 
ened before  increase  in  breadth  occurs.  The  same  is  true  of  Planorbis, 
The  early  splitting  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  in  Crepidula  is  probably  in 
part  due,  as  Holmes  suggests,  to  the  fact  that,  through  pressure,  they 
have  become  much  wider  and  tend  to  divide  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
this  elongation.  It  might  also  be  suggested  that  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  cross  of  Crepidula  and  the  early  transverse  division  of  its  anterior 
and  lateral  arms  may  be  correlated  with  the  presence  of  a  large  amoimt 
of  yolk  which  must  be  covered  by  the  ectoblast,  while  in  the  posterior 
region  the  extensive  multiplication  of  the  elements  of  the  second  quar- 
tet obviates  the  necessary  broadening  of  the  arm  which  reaches  in  that 
direction. 

The  transverse  cleavage  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  arms  of  the  cross 
of  Fiona  occurs  shortly  after  the  initiation  of  a  similar  process  in  the 
posterior  arm,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  trace  the  lineage 
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of  all  the  cells  accurately  though,  after  lateral  extension  has  occurred, 
the  structure  may  be  demarkated  from  the  trochoblasts  and  underlying 
second  quartet  cells.  In  fig.  75  its  structure  and  probably  cell  deri- 
vation may  be  seen.  Holmes  finds  for  Planorbis  that  the  tip  cells 
divide  in  a  transverse  direction  first,  while  in  CrepidiUa  the  middle 
cells  are  the  first  to  cleave.  The  tips  appear  to  divide  last  in  Fiona. 
In  the  posterior  arms  after  the  first  transverse  division  most  of  the  cells 
divide  obliquely  across  the  arms,  and  in  this  way  the  arm  becomes  longer 
than  the  other  three.  While  the  cross  is  increasing  in  lateral  extension 
the  outer  turret  cells  of  all  quadrants  divide,  so  that  the  foiw  groups 
each  consist  of  four  cells  of  equal  size  (fig.  75)  lying  in  the  angles 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

The  apical  pole  of  the  egg  at  this  period  shows  a  slight  depression 
in  the  region  of  the  rosette  series.  It  is  but  transient  and  disappears 
with  the  elongation  of  the  gastrula.  A  similar  depression  has  been 
observed  in  Neritina,  Crepidula  and  Trochus.  Whether  the  structure 
is  normal  in  Fiona  is  yet  doubtful.  Robert  insists  that  such  is  the  case 
with  TrochtLS, 

The  entire  formation  of  the  cross  of  Trochus  is  peculiar.  The  basals 
have  arisen  and  divided  before  the  tips  appear,  and  this  division  of 
the  basals  is  so  directly  laeotropic  as  to  be  practically  transverse.  At 
the  next  cleavage  these  two  cells  form  an  oblong  group  of  four  in  each 
arm.  The  tips  which  lie  peripherally  to  these  groups  next  divide, 
the  cleavages  of  2a"  and  2c"  being  bilateral,  the  first  of  this  nature  to 
occur  in  the  egg. 

From  the  cases  cited  above  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the 
ectoblastic  cross  of  MoUusks,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  characteristic 
structure  shows  great  diversity  of  details  throughout  the  group, 
though  fundamental  similarity  is  evident.  Some  of  the  probable 
causes  of  such  variation  are  (1)  varying  amoimts  of  yolk,  leading 
to  early  lateral  extension  of  the  arms  in  those  forms  possessing 
yolk-ladened  entomeres,  and  (2)  differences  in  the  manner  and  rate 
of  development  of  the  trochoblasts,  correlated  with  the  later  structure 
and  functional  importance  of  the  locomotor  organ  to  which  they 
largely  give  rise.  The  radial  arrangement  of  blastomeres  around  the 
apical  pole  of  the  cleaving  egg  is  primarily  the  result  of  successively 
alternating  spiral  cleavages,  and  a  similar  arrangement  may  be  expected 
in  eggs  which  exhibit  this  mode  of  division.  A  definitely  marked  cross 
does  not  always  arise  from  such  an  arrangement  of  blastomeres,  as, 
for  example,  in  Polyclad  cleavage,  so  that  this  but  suffices  as  a  partial 
explanation.    Regarding  the  form  of  the  crosses  of  Mollusks  and 
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Annelids  Conklin  says:  "The  cross  and  rosette  series  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  position ^  size  and  shape  of  their  constituent  cells".  The 
original  position  of  cells  resulting  from  regularly  alternating  spiral 
cleavages  is  a  function  of  that  mode  of  division.  The  shape  of  cells 
depends  largely  upon  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 
Their  size  is  not  so  easily  explained,  and  upon  this  factor  depends,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  varying  forms  of  crosses  met  with  in  different  in- 
stances. If  it  be  supposed  that  the  original  arrangement  of  the  upper 
pole  cells  of  Mollusk  and  Annelid  eggs  was  radial  in  form,  the  modifi- 
cations which  have  arisen  in  the  two  groups  may,  in  part  at  least,  be 
referred  directly  to  the  size  of  the  cells  comprising  that  area.  The 
importance  and  early  development  of  the  trochoblasts  of  Annelids 
has  resulted  in  encroachment  upon  that  area  which  in  the  segmenting 
eggs  of  these  forms  corresponds  to  the  cross  region  of  Mollusks.  As  a 
result  the  "intermediate''  series  of  Annelids,  corresponding  to  the 
moUuscan  cross  cells,  lack  the  prominence  characteristic  of  the  same 
cells  in  the  latter  group.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  such 
a  Mollusk  as  IschnochiUm,  which  in  the  development  of  its  trocho- 
blasts and  prototroch  shows  a  condition  intermediate  between  Mol- 
lusks and  Annelids,  also  exhibits  a  cross  which  is  intermediate  in 
character.  Though  the  trochoblasts  have  been  taken  here  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  which  variation  in  size  or  rate  of  division  may 
have  upon  the  primitive  arrangement  of  blastomeres  in  the  spirally 
cleaving  egg,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  other  cells  may  in  like  manner 
undergo  modifications  which  will  result  in  similar  rearrangements. 

Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  group  of  cells  constituting  the 
cross  owes  its  radial  arrangement  primarily  to  the  form  of  cleavages 
by  which  it  arose,  but  that  the  cross  as  a  definitely  marked  structure 
is  the  result  of  variations  in  the  size,  shape  and  rate  of  division  of  the 
cells  comprising  or  surrounding  it,  these  variations  leading,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  formation  of  the  molluscan  cross;  on  the  other,  to  the 
annelidan. 

Second  Quartet, 

While  the  egg  is  yet  radially  symmetrical  and  its  blastomeres  num- 
ber  twenty-four,  the  original  second  quartet  cell  of  each  quadrant  has 
divided  in  a  dexiotropic  direction  into  cells  of  equal  size.  After  the 
mesentoblast  has  arisen,  but  before  the  basal  cells  of  the  cross  are 
formed,  all  of  the  second  quartet  cells  divide  in  a  laeotropic  direction, 
the  upper  four  giving  oflf  the  four  tip  cells  (2a"-2d")  toward  the  upper 
pole,  while  the  lower  four  give  origin  to  small  cells  resembling  the 
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tips  in  size,  which  are  directed  toward  the  vegetative  pole  (PI.  XXIII, 
figs.  21,  22,  23,  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  24). 

The  second  quartet  at  this  time  consists  of  four  similar  groups  of 
cells,  each  group  consisting  of  two  large  cells,  2a"-2d"  and  2a^*-2d-*, 
l3ring  together,  with  the  smaller  cells  above  and  below.  The  two  large 
cells  in  all  four  quadrants,  2a"-2d",  2a**-2d*S  next  divide  almost 
simultaneously.  The  direction  of  cleavage  of  the  right  upper  cells 
(2a"-2d")  is  dexiotropic,  and  of  the  resulting  cells  the  upper  (2a"*- 
2d"*)  are  slightly  larger  than  the  lower  (2a^-2d"*),  the  divisions  being 
identical  in  all  four  quadrants.  Synchronously  with  these  divisions 
cleavage  spindles  appear  in  the  other  large  cells  of  the  second  quartet 
(2a'*-2d2*).  Of  the  resulting  cells  the  lower  are  much  the  smaller. 
In  direction  the  cleavages  are  probably  all  laeotropic  and  therefore 
non-alternating,  though  in  C  and  D  quadrants  the  spindles  are  almost 
meridional  in  position,  and  the  cleavages  horizontal.  Figures  28,  29, 
30,  31  and  32  show  these  divisions  in  the  different  quadrants. 

The  lack  of  alternation  found  in  the  above  instance  may  be  explained 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  foregoing  derivatives  of 
the  second  quartet  and  the  positions  in  which  they  lie.  By  an  exami- 
nation of  fig.  30  it  will  be  seen  that  should  the  two  large  cells,  2c"  and 
2c^*,  have  divided  in  the  same  direction  a  diagonal  row  of  cells  would 
have  been  the  result,  with  great  pressure  against  one  another  and  upon 
the  cells  in  the  first  and  third  quartets  at  the  ends  of  the  row.  Lack 
of  alternation  in  direction  of  cleavage  in  one  of  the  cells  would  relieve 
this  pressure,  and  this  is  the  actual  condition  found.  Such  an  expla- 
nation appears  to  fit  this  individual  case  of  non-alternation,  but  no 
generaUzation  may  be  made,  as  in  many  other  instances  the  cleavage 
of  blastomeres  appears  to  follow  no  rules  of  mutual  pressure  and  can 
be  explained  on  no  groimds  so  simple. 

Division  again  occurs  in  this  quartet  at  a  stage  of  about  eighty  cells 
and  great  variation  in  time  is  marked  in  their  occurrence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  sequence  observed  in  the 
different  quadrants,  though  any  one  egg  may  show  marked  variation 
from  the  tabulated  result: 
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2a 

l9t. 

id. 

Sd, 

4th. 

121 

211 
211 
211 

122 

212 

2b 

121 
121 

212 

122 

2c 

212 

122 

2d 

211 

121 

212 

122 
(or  22) 

The  table  should  be  read :  In  A  quadrant  2a"^  cleaves  first,  2a*"  second, 
2a^  third  and  2a'"  fourth.  In  B  quadrant,  etc.  Cleavages  in  A 
quadrant  are  found  in  figs.  50,  58  and  63;  in  B,  figs.  52  and  59;  in  C, 
figs.  44,  48,  54,  60  and  65;  in  D,  figs.  47,  51  and  61. 

The  divisions  of  2a"^-2d"^  are  Iseotropic  in  all  quadrants,  of  2a**^2d*" 
universally  dexiotropic,  of  2a*"-2d"*  everywhere  dexiotropic,  while 
variation  is  found  in  the  direction  of  cleavage  in  the  cells  2a*"-2d"'. 
Of  these  latter  a  decidedly  Iseotropic  direction  is  found  in  B  quadrant, 
horizontal  to  dexiotropic  in  D,  horizontal  to  Iseotropic  in  A  and  ap- 
proximately horizontal  in  G.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  derivative 
cells,  it  may  be  siud  in  a  general  way  that  variation  is  evident.  More 
particularly  considered  the  following  conditions  are  found  to  prevail. 
The  divisions  of  2a"S  2c"*,  2d"*  result  in  cells  of  equal  size,  while  in 
the  case  of  2b"*  the  upper  cell  2b""  is  much  smaller  than  2b"";  2a^, 
2b^,  2d*"  form  upper  small  and  lower  larger  parts,  while  20*"  divides 
equally;  2V",  20*",  and  2d*"  show  similar  divisions  into  upper  small 
and  lower  large  cells,  while  2a'"  remains  so  long  undivided  that  its 
derivatives  are  uncertain;  2a"'-2d"'  divide  equally. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  cleavages  the  second  quartet  contains 
in  all  approximately  forty  cells.  The  irregularities  which  have  char- 
acterized the  preceding  divisions  are  increased  in  number  as  cleavage 
continues,  though  imtil  a  much  later  period  all  four  quadrants  show 
relatively  the  same  number  of  cells  for  this  quartet.  If  figs.  67-70, 
representing  the  different  sides  of  the  same  egg,  be  examined  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  A  quadrant  2a""  has  divided  dexiotropically,  while 
2a**"  has  divided  horizontally;  quadrant  B  shows  no  further  multi- 
plication of  elements ;  in  C  quadrant,  2c"**  is  in  process  of  division,  while 
2c****  and  2c**"  have  both  given  off  small  cells  toward  the  upper  pole; 
D  quadrant  remains  as  before. 
23 
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At  a  stage  in  which  there  are  six  cells  of  the  second  quartet  in  each 
quadrant  in  Crepidvla  these  groups  very  closely  resemble  the  similar 
ones  of  Fiona.  When  there  are  four  cells  in  each  group  in  Crepidvla 
the  larger  middle  pair  divide  and,  as  in  Fiona,  one  of  them  shows  lack  of 
alternation ;  but  in  Crepidvla  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  is  sUghtly 
Iseotropic  in  the  right  cell  and  dexiotropic  in  the  left,  while  just  the 
opposite  is  true  of  Fiona,  Planorbis  shows  a  group  of  second  quartet 
cells  in  each  quadrant,  which  may  be  said  in  this  sinistral  form  to  be 
almost  the  mirrored  image  of  the  same  cells  of  Fiona,  though  the  tips 
and  the  corresponding  cells  at  the  lower  pole  are  somewhat  larger  in 
Planorbis,  which  probably  accounts  for  their  earlier  division  in  that 
form.  The  large  second  quartet  cells  of  Trochvs,  as  in  Fiona,  show 
lack  of  alternation  in  the  left  cells  of  the  series  (2a^*-2d"),  while  the 
right  (2a*^-2d*^)  show  regular  alternation.  The  early  cleavages  in  the 
second  quartet  of  Tethys  (Viguier,  1898)  closely  parallel  those  of 
the  same  series  in  Fiona.  Viguier  has  mistaken  the  lower  elements  of 
this  quartet,  2a*'-2d^,  for  members  of  the  fourth,  as  Robert  has  pointed 
out.  Further  note  of  the  errors  in  this  paper  will  not  be  taken  here, 
since  they  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  Robert.  Heymons 
(1893)  for  Umbrella  shows  the  second  quartet  series  up  to  a  stage  of 
six  cells  in  each  quadrant,  and  here  also  similar  conditions  are  found. 
Carazzi  (1900)  figures  the  egg  of  Aplysia,  where  each  quadrant  contains 
four  second  quartet  cells,  and  here  also  is  a  marked  similarity  to  the 
other  forms  considered.  The  second  quartet  of  Fiona  maintains  a 
radial  synunetry  for  a  much  longer  period  than  Planorbis,  this  being 
the  result  of  similar  cleavages  in  all  four  quadrants  for  a  much  later 
period  than  in  that  Pulmonate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Umbrella 
and  Crepidvla,  and,  as  Holmes  suggests,  this  phenomenon  is  probably 
correlated  with  the  earlier  development  and  larger  size  of  the  head 
vesicle  of  Planorbis  than  of  the  corresponding  structure  of  Crepidvla, 
Umbrella  or  Fiona. 

The  Third  Quartet. 

Of  the  three  quartets  the  third  is  the  first  to  show  evidences  of 
bilateral  divisions.  When  the  egg  has  cleaved  into  twenty-four 
blastomeres  this  quartet  has  but  one  cell  in  each  quadrant,  and  these 
cells  do  not  divide  until  after  the  second  cleavage  of  the  second  quartet. 
They  then  all  divide  in  a  IsBotropic  direction,  but  the  resulting  cells 
are  not  of  the  same  size  in  the  different  quadrants.  3a  and  3b  produce 
cells  of  equal  size,  while  3c  and  3d  ^ve  rise  to  small  cells  in  the  direction 
of  the  vegetative  pole  with  very  large  ones  above,  thus  forming  an 
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additional  landmark  for  distinguishing  anterior  from  posterior  quad- 
rants (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  25).  The  larger  cells  of  the  posterior  quadrants, 
3c*  and  3d*,  divide  |next;  the  spindle  in  3c*  being  dexiotropic  and 
alternating,  that  of  3d*  Inotropic  and  non-alternating;  and  this  lack 
of  alternation  in  one  of  the  large  cells  of  the  third  quartet,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  regular  alternation  of  the  similar  cell  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  egg,  establishes  the  first  bilat- 
eral cleavage  (PI.  XXV,  figs.  31,  32,  34).  Both  upper  and  lower  cells 
of  A  and  B  quadrants  arc  the  next  third  quartet  elements  to  divide, 
the  direction  in  all  cases  being  dexiotropic  or  in  some  instances  nearly 
meridional  (figs.  37, 40, 41).  The  lower  cells,  3a^  and  3b',  always  divide 
before  the  upper,  3a*  and  3b*,  and  in  all  cases  cleavage  is  equal,  a  group 
of  four  similar  cells  arising  in  each  of  the  two  anterior  quadrants. 
In  the  posterior  quadrants  cleavage  occurs  next  in  3d*',  3d**,  3c*'  and 
3c**.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  these  cells  were  formed  it  was 
through  a  Iseotropic  and  non-alternating  division  of  3d*  and  a  dexio- 
tropic and  alternating  division  of  3c*,  thus  producing  a  bilateral  cleav- 
age of  similar  cells  of  opposite  sides.  Now  the  cells  3c**  and  3c*' 
again  divide  dexiotropically,  thus  showing  lack  of  alternation,  while 
3d**  and  3d*'  again  exhibit  distinct  laeotropic  cleavage  and  a  second 
failure  to  alternate.  Thus  arise  in  each  posterior  quadrant  two  very 
small  cells,  3c**',  3c*»  and  3d**',  3d*'',  lying  below  the  large  ones,  3c***, 
3c*'*,  3d***  and  3d*'*  (PI.  XXVI,  figs."^  43,  44,  45,  47).  After  these 
cleavages  about  eighty  blastomeres  are  present  (figs.  67,  etc.).  When 
this  number  has  increased  to  slightly  over  a  hundred,  3a'*,  3a'',  3b'* 
and  3b'',  each  gives  off  a  small  cell  toward  the  vegetative  pole  by  cleav- 
ages which  appear  horiz6ntal  (PI.  XXVII,  figs.  57, 59),  and  these  divi- 
sions are  followed  by  equal  and  probably  horizontal  cleavages  in  the 
posterior  quadrants  of  the  large  cells,  3c***,  3d***  and  3c*'*  and  3d*'*, 
the  former  pair  always  dividing  before  the  latter  (figs.  61,  66),  so  that 
each  posterior  group  contains  seven  cells,  of  which  three  are  small 
and  lie  nearest  the  blastopore,  being  boimded  externally  by  four  large 
cells,  3c****,  ***',  *'**,  *'*',  and  3d****,  ***',  *'**,  *'*'  respectively.  " 

The  history  of  the  third  quartet  of  Fiona  thus  far  given  adds  another 
to  the  nimiber  of  MoUusks  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  bilateral 
cleavages  first  appear  in  the  posterior  quadrant,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  cells  of  the  third  quartet. 

The  initial  divisions  of  these  cells  in  Umbrella  appear  from  Heymons' 
description  to  be  nearly  radial,  but  his  figures  show  that  in  the  case  of 
3c  and  3d  cleavage  is  laeotropic.  The  lower  products  of  these  cleavages 
are  all  smaller  than  the  upper,  in  which  they  parallel  only  the  posterior 
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quadrant  cells  of  Fiona.  Moreover,  these  cells,  3c^  and  3dS  divide 
again  before  the  anterior  ones  as  in  Fiona,  and  these  cleavages  are  the 
first  bilateral  divisions  described.  It  would  appear  from  Heymons' 
figures  that  the  two  cells  next  the  median  plain  lie  higher  than  the 
outer,  and  this  is  the  condition  foimd  in  Fiona.  If  such  be  the  case, 
these  two  forms  stand  in  contradistinction  to  Crepidvla,  in  which  the 
median  pair  are  the  lower.  The  cells  3c",  3d"  are  the  protoblasts 
of  Heymons'  excretory  cells,  and  it  will  be  seen  later  that  3c"  serves 
a  similar  purpose  in  Fiona,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Conklin  sa3rs 
of  3c"  and  3d"  that  they  are  "large  and  clear"  and  "have  the  same 
characteristics  in  Crepidvla",  though  he  does  not  know  their  fate. 
Heymons  describes  divisions  at  a  later  stage  in  the  anterior  quadrants, 
while  in  the  posterior  3c"  and  3c",  3d"  and  3d"  give  rise  by  horizontal 
divisions  to  small  cells  which  lie  next  to  3c^  and  3d' — these  latter  in 
exact  correspondence  with  Fiona. 

Of  this  quartet  Holmes  sajrs  of  Planorbis:  "The  first  cleavage  forms 
a  transition  from  the  spiral  to  the  bilateral  type,  and  subsequent 
cleavages  show  a  bilateral  character  in  a  more  marked  degree. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  the  lower  pair  of  cells  in  the  two  anterior 
quadrants  and  the  upper  pair  of  cells  in  the  posterior  quadrants  divide 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  into  equal  moieties.  Later  the  upper 
pair  of  cells  in  the  anterior  quadrants  divide  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  lower  pair.  The  lower  pair  of  cells  in  the  two  posterior  quad- 
rants remain  undivided  imtil  a  much  later  stage".  These  divisions 
tjlosely  follow  those  of  Fiona,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  subse- 
•quent  ones. 

In  Aplysia  (Carazzi)  the  two  third  quartet  cells  of  each  anterior 
•quadrant  divide  into  equal  moieties,  while  in  the  posterior  quadrants 
:small  cells  are  given  off  toward  the  vegetative  pole;  the  same  is  true 
•of  Fiona.  At  the  next  divisions  of  3c*  and  3d*  "si  dividono  con  fusi 
transversali,  cio6  con  divisione  bilaterale,"  while  3a*  and  3b*  remain  at 
rest.  Viguier  (1898)  for  Tethys  describes  the  initial  division  of  all 
the  four  quartet  cells  as  "suivant  des  plans  sensiblement  radiaux", 
the  resulting  two  cells  in  each  quadrant  being  equal.  Later  cleavages 
of  this  quartet  in  Fiona  will  be  considered  imder  the  discussion  of 
gastrulation  and  secondary  mesoderm  formation.  Bilaterality  appears 
late  in  the  cleavage  of  Trochus.  The  first  divisions  of  this  nature  do 
not  occur  until  the  ninety-seven-cell  stage,  and  are  concerned  with  the 
cells  2c**  and  2a**.  This  is  the  first  violation  of  Sachs-Hertwig's  law 
of  altematingly  perpendicular  cleavages.  The  cleavages  of  the  third 
quartet  are  very  tardy  in  this  Prosobranch,  for  when  there  are  as  man}" 
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as  one  hundred  and  fifty  cells  present  this  quartet  consists  of  but  four 
cells  in  each  quadrant. 

Gastrvlatign. 

With  the  beginning  of  gastrulation,  marked  differences  appear  in 
the  cleavages  of  the  quadrants  and  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  egg  as 
a  whole  gives  place  to  a  more  and  more  distinct  bilaterality.  In 
the  posterior  region,  particularly  among  the  cells  of  the  second  quartet, 
great  divisional  activity  and  growi;h  takes  place ;  while  the  same  series 
in  A,  C  and  B  quadrants  show  relatively  slight  increase  when  compared 
with  the  derivatives  of  2d.  It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  the  line- 
age, except  in  particular  instances,  from  the  time  these  cleavages 
begin,  as  most  of  the  cells  of  the  gastrula  of  Fiona  arc  so  similar  in 
size  and  appearance  and  the  number  becomes  so  great  that  individual 
identification  is  Hmited  to  special  cases.  How^ever,  by  continued 
observ^ation  of  successively  developing  stages  one  becomes  familiar 
with  the  cell  groups  which  wall  later  give  rise  to  various  organs  and, 
aided  by  a  few  landmarks,  may  in  most  cases  follow  the  organogeny 
with  approximate  if  not  absolute  certainty. 

An  examination  of  figs.  69  and  70  will  show  that  2b"*^  and  2b'^" 
have  divided  again,  and  shortly  afterw-ard  cleavage  occurs  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  cells,  2b",  2b'*",  etc.  The  upper  cells  of  the  third  quartet 
in  the  anterior  quadrants  lie  at  first  well  toward  the  upper  surface, 
but  as  invagination  proceeds  these  move  aroimd  toward  the  lower  side, 
while  an  increasing  number  of  second  quartet  elements  are  foimd  sepa- 
rating the  first  from  the  third  quartet  at  the  anterior  as  well  as  the 
posterior  end  of  the  gastrula.  Meanwhile  the  second  quartet  cells 
in  the  median  posterior  region  (derivatives  of  2d)  have  multiplied  very 
rapidly,  and  by  causing  increase  in  the  surface  area  of  the  gastrula  in 
this  region  have  pushed  the  apical  pole  several  degrees  forward.  Not 
only  have  the  posterior  second  quartet  cells  increased  in  numbers  but 
also  in  size,  marking  out  at  an  early  period  the  region  from  which  the 
shell  gland  will  develop.  The  second  quartet  groups  which  lie  laterally 
below  the  ends  of  the  lateral  arms  of  the  cross  also  grow"  in  extent  and 
numbers,  this  being  more  particularly  true  of  those  which  abut  upon 
the  enlarging  cells  of  the  same  series  in  D  quadrant. 

The  history  of  the  third  quartet  has  thus  far  been  followed  to  a  stage 
when  its  members  in  each  anterior  quadrant  number  six,  of  w^hich 
four  are  large  and  two  small  cells,  while  in  each  posterior  quadrant  the 
group  comprises  seven  cells,  three  of  which  are  small  and  four  large. 
By  approximately  horizontal  cleavages  of  the  upper  cells  in  the  two 
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anterior  quadrants  four  cells  of  equal  size  are  formed  in  each  quadrant, 
and  as  the  blastopore  continues  to  narrow  these  cells  migrate  as  a 
group  in  each  of  the  two  anterior  quadrants,  approaching  the  blasto- 
pore and  slipping  over  the  cells  3b'"  and  3b"*,  3a'"'and  3a"S  which  lie 
between  them  and  the  smaller  cells  of  the  same  series  (PI.  XXIX, 
figs.  68,  69).  During  this  period  the  third  quartet  blastomeres  of  the 
posterior  quadrants  remain  as  before. 

The  blastopore  thus  becomes  entirely  surrounded  by  the  second  and 
third  quartet  elements,  of  which  the  third  are  much  more  numerous, 
having  the  small  cells  2a"-2d"  or  their  derivatives  wedged  in  between 
them  on  the  median  and  transverse  line.  The  gastrula,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  much  flattened  dorso-ventrally  and  is  at  first  shorter  in  its 
longitudinal  than  transverse  axis.  The  blastopore  assim[ies  a  slit-like 
form,  its  longitudinal  axis  corresponding  to  the  future  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  embryo. 

The  next  important  change  to  be  observed  is  the  origin  of  the 

Ecto-Mesoblast. 

As  the  cells  3a"S  "',  ^"S  *"  and  3b"S  "S  ''\  "^  continue  to  move 
toward  the  blastopore,  the  cells  which  they  are  covering  over  3a'", 
3a''^  and  3b'",  3b"^  sink  downward  into  the  segmentation  cavity. 
As  this  occurs  they  all  four  divide,  giving  rise  externally  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  blastopore  to  four  small  cells,  3a'^",  3a""  and  3^*", 
3b''",  while  the  larger  daughter  cells  continue  to  retreat  beneath 
the  overgrowing  ectoderm  (fig.  74).  These  larger  cells,  3a'"*,  3a''", 
3b'"*  and  3b''",  are  the  source  from  which  the  secondary  mesoderm 
is  derived.  They  later  divide,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  78,  and  begin  at 
once  to  form  two  bands  of  several  cells  each,  which  lie  in  the  antero- 
lateral region  of  the  gastrula  and  later  in  the  anterior  head  region  of  the 
larva. 

Since  the  discovery  by  Lillie  in  1895  of  mesoderm  which  arose  from 
the  ectoderm  in  the  Lamellibranch  Uriio,  various  other  cell-lineage 
workers  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  concerning  other  forms. 
As  is  well  known,  LiUie  found  that  the  larval  musculature  of  the  Glo- 
chidium  arose  from  a  cell  of  the  second  quartet,  2a,  which  in  cleavage 
gives  rise  to  a  cell  toward  the  segmentation  cavity,  the  descendants  of 
which  are  mesodermal  in  fate.  Conklin's  results,  published  in  1897, 
gave  evidence  that  in  the  Gasteropod  Crcpidula  ectodermal  mesoderm 
arose  in  three  quadrants,  in  this  case  also  from  the  second  quartet  (2a, 
2b  and  2c),  but  appearing  much  later  then  the  ''larval  mesoblast"  of 
Lillie,  so  late,  in  fact,  that  the  exact  cell  origin  could  not  be  traced. 
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In  1897  Wierzejski  showed  that  in  the  sinistral  Pulmonate  Phyaa  sec- 
ondary mesoblast  arises  from  certain  derivatives  of  the  third  quartet 
(3c  and  3b),  and  similar  conclusions  were  reached  in  the  same  year  for 
Planorbis  by  Holmes,  3c  and  3b  here  also  giving  rise  to  cells  which  sink 
into  the  segmentation  cavity. 

The  formation  of  the  secondary  mesoderm  in  Fiona  is  strikingly 
similar  to  its  manner  of  origin  in  Planorbis,  as  described  by  Holmes. 
The  following  diagram  (text-figure  2),  showing  the  cleavage  history  of 
fhe  ectomesomeres  of  the  two  forms,  indicates  how  close  a  comparison 
is  possible. 
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Fig.  2. — Diagrams  showing  the  manner  of  formation  of  secondary  mesoderm 
in  (a)  Planorbis  (Holmes)  and  (&)  Phyaa  (Wierzejski)  and  Fiona,  The  cells 
containing  secondary  mesoderm  are  stippled. 

It  will  be  noted  that  four  cells  of  each  anterior  quadrant  are  meso- 
dermal in  Planorbis,  while  in  Fiona  only  two  have  this  fate,  the 
smaller  cells,  3a*"*,  ****,  and  3b'*",  ^^,  of  Fiona  remaining  in  the  ecto- 
derm. For  Physa  Wierzejski  came  to  similar  conclusions,  but  here 
there  is  even  closer  correspondence,  for  the  cells  3b'*",  **"  and  3c'*", "" 
of  Physa  remain  in  the  ectoderm  exactly  as  they  do  in  Fiona.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nomenclature  used  by  these  two  investigators  secondary 
mesoblast  arises  from  quadrant  B  and  C,  while  in  the  dextrally  cleaving 
egg  of  Fiona  it  comes  from  quadrant  A  and  B.  Holmes  and  Wierzejski 
have  attempted  to  use  the  same  sequence  of  lettering  for  sinistral 
forms  as  that  commonly  employed  for  the  dextral,  and  have  thus  been 
led  into  error.  Holmes  particularly  arguing  for  a  non-homology  of 
cells  upon  this  score.  When  the  dextral  or  clock-wise  sequence  is 
employed  for  a  sinistral  form  this  difference  in  designation  necessarily 
results  if  the  cell  which  is  to  give  rise  to  the  entomesoblast  be  labelled 
D.  The  more  natural  and  logical  method  is  to  label  the  cells  of  a 
rinistral  form  in  an  anti-clock-wise  sequence,  as  Crampton  (1894)  has 
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very  wisely  done  for  Physa,  Robert  (1903),  in  his  excellent  paper  on 
the  development  of  TrochuSj  which  has  just  reached  this  laboratory, 
calls  attention  to  the  above  and  confirms  opinions  which  had  already 
been  embodied  in  this  paper.  Animals  which  are  sinistral,  or  reversed 
in  their  larval  and  adult  stages,  develop  from  eggs  which  are  likewise 
reversed  in  their  cleavage,  and  the  designation  of  the  blastomeres  of 
the  egg  should  coincide  with  the  condition  of  the  adult,  if  any  homology 
of  cells  exists.  The  eggs  of  sinistral  Gastropods  have  probably  at  an 
early  stage  in  their  ovarian  development  imdergone  complete  cyto- 
plasmic and  nuclear  inversion,  for  only  by  such  a  process  can  the 
reversed  condition  of  the  larvae  and  adults  be  imderstood  or  the  reversal 
of  direction  of  the  cleavage  spindles  be  explained,  and  if  such  an  inver- 
sion be  postulated,  corresponding  reversal  of  sequence  in  nomencla- 
txire  must  ensue. 

Meissenheimer  (1901)  describes  in  Drmsensia  a  cell  lying  in  the 
cleavage  cavity  just  imder  the  First  Somatoblast  derivatives,  but 
which,  he  says,  does  not  come  from  this  group,  though  he  is  sure  it  is 
of  ectodermal  origin.  It  later  divides  and  forms  muscle  fibers.  Simi- 
lar conditions  appear  to  be  present  in  Cydas  (Zeigler,  1885).  In  the 
fresh-water  Prosobranch  PdLudina  teloblastic  pole  cells  are  not  found. 
Scattered  mesenchyme  cells  occur,  and  Tonniges  (1896)  states  that  these 
have  been  produced  from  cells  which  lie  in  front  of  the  blastopore. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  formation  of  mesoderm  in  PdLudina  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  secondary  mesoderm  of  other  Mollusks. 

In  DinophUua  (the  cleavage  of  which  is,  from  work  now  being  done 
in  this  laboratory  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Nelson,  tjrpically  anneUdan  in  character) 
Schimkewitsh  (1895)  appears  to  have  recognized  ecto-mesoblast,  for 
he  says:  "Gleichzeitig  (with  the  proliferation  of  Urmesodermzellen) 
aber  findet  auch  eine  Immigration  der  Ectodermzellen  in  der  Vorder- 
theil  des  Embryos  statt,  imd  es  wird  durch  diese  Zellen  eine  Mesem- 
chymanlage  gebildet". 

In  the  Annelid  Aricia,  Wilson  (1897)  discovered  mesoderm  arising 
from  the  two  posterior  quadrants  which  could  not  be  derived  from  the 
pole  cells,  and  which  he  located  as  coming  from  "either  the  second  or 
third  quartet"  (i.e.,  from  c'  and  d*  or  from  c^  and  c").  These  conclu- 
sions were  strengthened  by  a  preliminary  accoimt  of  Treadwell  (1897) 
on  the  cell  lineage  of  Podarke,  in  which  he  derives  secondary  mesoblast 
from  the  third  quartet  (3a,  3c  and  3d),  and  these  results  are  confirmed 
in  a  later  and  more  elaborate  paper  (1901).  The  accoimt  of  the  meso- 
derm formation  given  by  Eisig  (1898)  for  CapUeUa  differs  widely  from 
the  results  of  most  workers  on  annelidan  and  moUuscan  embryology. 
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Here  the  definitive  mesoblast  is  said  to  arise  from  3c  and  3d,  which 
would  be  in  correspondence  wnthJWilson's  "ecto-mcsoblast,"  while  what 
Eisig  considers  "larval"  or  "secondary"  mesoblast  comes  from  that 
portion  of  4d  which  Wilson  and  Treadwell  found  in  Nereis  and  Podarke 
to  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the  enteron.  These  results  have,  it  seems 
justly,  been  called  in  question,  though  the  careful  investigation  from 
which  they  spring  certainly  gives  credence  to  their  accuracy.  Tread- 
well  (1901)  has  called  attention  to  certain  figures  (PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  42, 
to  PL  XL,  fig.  49)  of  Hatschek  on  EupomatuSy  which  show  "scattered 
muscle  cells  in  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  larva,  which  could  hardly 
have  come  from  the  feebly  developed  mesoderm  bands  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body  ",  and  suggests  that  they  are  of  secondary  origin;  and 
he  likewise  calls  attention  to  the  figures  of  Drasche  (1884)  for  PomatO' 
ceros  which  show  similar  conditions,  though  neither  of  these  investiga- 
tors appears  to  have  realized  their  significance.  In  a  preliminary  paper 
on  the  development  of  the  mesoblast  in  Thaiassema,  Torrey  (1902) 
derives  ecto-mesoblast  from  all  three  quartets.  "In  all  there  are 
at  least  twenty  primary  cells  of  this  character,  but  of  them  only  ten, 
arising  from  the  first  and  third  quartets,  develop  into  functional  mesen- 
chyme, while  at  least  ten  degenerate  and  are  finally  absorbed  by  the 
entoblasts."  The  greater  part  of  the  fimctional  ecto-mesoblast  comes 
from  three  cells  of  the  third  quartet  (3a,  3c  and  3d)  which  correspond 
closely  to  those  which  produce  secondary  mesoblast  in  Podarke.  All 
of  the  cells  arising  from  the  second  quartet  and  which  sink  into  the 
segmentation  cavity  are  rudimentary  and  in  the  end  entirely  degen- 
erate, thus  recalling  Wilson's  similar  conclusions  regarding  the  "rudi- 
mentary" cells  of  the  definitive  mesoblast  of  Aricia  and  Spio.  At 
least  six  derivatives  of  the  seven  ecto-mesoblast  cells  which  Torrey 
derives  from  the  first  quartet  have  a  similar  fate. 

The  mesoderm  of  Platodes,  Annelids  and  Mollusks  has  of  late  years 
been  subject  to  much  study,  and  various  theories  have  been  propounded 
regarding  the  significance  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  middle 
germ  layer  of  these  groups.  Without  entering  into  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  this  question,  a  few  of  the  more  general  points 
may  be  mentioned.  The  results  above  tabulated  and  my  own  observa- 
tions lead  to  the  conclusion — ^which  is,  of  course,  not  here  stated  as  new 
— ^that  the  primitive  mesoderm  of  these  groups  is  represented  by  that 
which  arises  from  the  ectoderm,  and  which  is  alone  found  in  the  Poly- 
dad  (Wilson).  The  suggestion  of  Wilson  that  upon  this  h3q)othesis 
ecto-mesoblast  might  well  be  found  arising  from  all  three  quartets  of 
ectomeres  has  just  been  verified  by  the  work  of  Tom^y,  and  shows  that 
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in  this  respect  Thalessema  presents  an  ancestral  condition  similar  to 
that  of  the  Polyclad,  though  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  close 
genetic  relationship.  Moreover  a  descending  series  may  be  formed 
both  among  Annelids  and  MoUusks  of  forms  in  which  the  presence  of 
ecto-mesoblast  gradually  merges  into  conditions  in  which  it  has  totally 
disappeared,  showing  that  in  these  groups  ectodermal  formation  of 
mesoderm  is  on  the  decline.  The  increasing  nim[iber  of  cases  reported 
in  which  ecto-mesoblast  is  larval  in  fate  tend  also  to  support  this  con- 
clusion, nor  do  the  results  of  Meyer,  showing  that  much  of  this  building 
material  is  used  for  adult  structures,  offer  a  serious  objection,  since  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  the  living  substance 
on  which  it  works,  and  the  secondary  application  of  ancestrally  obsolete 
material  is  a  fact  of  almost  imiversal  occurrence.  Nor  can  I  see  that 
the  later  origin  of  ecto-mesoblast  necessarily  indicates  its  late  phylo- 
genetic  appearance,  as  some  have  argued,  since  the  early  origin  of 
ento-mesoblast,  if  associated  with  the  future  elongation  of  the  animal, 
might  well  be  supposed  to  be  directly  explained  by  the  precocious 
segregation  of  this  layer  in  those  forms  in  which  its  development  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  future  growth  and  development.  The 
early  appearance  and  teloblastic  growth  of  ento-mesoblast  in  the  pos- 
terior region  of  Annelids  and  MoUusks  has  directly  led  to  decrease  of 
the  radially  appearing  mesoblast.  The  Polyclad,  which  shows  no 
endo-mesoblast,  has  failed  to  develop  such  a  formation,  though  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  may  be  appearing,  being  marked  by  the 
bilateral  division  of  one  of  the  endodermal  derivatives  (Wilson). 
The  fact  that  ecto-mesoblast  as  well  as  ento-mesoblast  has  been  shown 
among  Annelids  to  arise  from  the  same  quadrant  {Arida,  Podarke, 
Thaifissema)  argues,  it  seems  to  me,  conclusively  for  an  entirely 
separate  mode  of  origin  of  the  two. 

Closure  of  the  Blastopore. 

With  the  segregation  of  the  secondary  mesoblast  changes  appear  in 
the  form  of  the  gastrula.  Heretofore  its  shape  has  been  broadly  oval, 
the  antero-posterior  axis  being  the  shortest,  but  at  this  period  two 
regions  of  growth  become  manifest  leading  to  marked  change  of  form. 
The  multiplication  and  growth  of  cells  of  the  second  quartet  in  the  pos- 
terior region  increase  in  acti\dty,  ever  pushing  forward  the  apical  pole 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  the  region  just  anterior  to  the  apical  pole 
is  seen  to  be  rising  from  the  surrounding  surface,  forming  a  pointed 
projection,  the  summit  of  which  lies  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  forward 
arm  of  the  cross  (PI.  XXX,  figs.  78,  79). 
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Synchronously  with  these  changes  the  blastopore  continues  to  de- 
crease in  size,  being  narrowed  by  overgrowth  of  cells  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. It  will  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  fig.  78  that  the  large 
cells  of  the  third  quartet  in  the  anterior  quadrants  (3a"^,  *",  "\  "*  and 
3b*",  *",  **\  "*)  are  all  encroaching  farther  upon  the  smaller  cells  of 
the  same  series,  which  have  been  crowded  beneath  them  at  the  edge 
of  the  blastopore.  Posteriorly,  derivatives  of  the  third  quartet  have 
completely  surrounded  the  blastopore  by  the  division  and  migration 
backward  of  the  small  cells  3c^  and  3d^,  while  more  laterally  the  re- 
maining small  cells  of  this  quartet  and  their  neighboring  larger  cells 
are  crowding  around  the  depression.  The  second  quartet  cells,  2a^' 
and  2c",  or  their  derivatives,  yet  lie  in  the  lateral  comers;  but  as 
closure  of  the  blastopore  proceeds  they  are  crowded  from  this  position 
by  encroachment  of  the  third  quartet  both  from  before  and  behind, 
which  finally  (fig.  79)  join  each  other  on  the  sides.  In  the  anterior 
median  plane,  however,  a  cleft  yet  remains  between  the  large  third 
quartet  cells,  and  after  the  inner  of  these  large  cells  have  divided,  as 
shown  in  fig.  79,  cells  of  the  second  quartet,  represented  by  the  deriva- 
tives of  2b",  still  occupy  the  space  between  them  and  there  bound  the 
blastopore.  Throughout  this  process  the  greatest  extension  of  the  third 
quartet  is  manifest  in  the  area  covered  by  the  posterior  third  quartet 
groups,  and  this  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  disappearance  from 
the  ectoderm  in  the  anterior  groups  of  the  secondary  mesoblast.  The 
blastopore  closes  from  behind  for\i'ard,  to  which  process  the  larger 
number  of  third  quartet  cells  in  the  ectoderm  of  the  posterior  region 
conduces. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  gastrula  is  now  covered  by  large  cells 
of  the  third  quartet,  and  in  the  median  region  by  second  quartet 
elements.  On  the  right  posterior  surface  (left  when  seen  from  ventral 
surface,  fig.  79)  may  be  seen  one  very  large  cell,  Ex.  (3c""),  which  will 
later  become  the  principal  excretory  cell  of  the  larva.  The  region 
anterior  to  the  blastopore  has  been  formed  from  the  second  quartet 
cells  of  B  quadrant  which  have  been  pushed  backward  by  posterior 
and  apical  growth,  space  being  left  for  them  through  the  shifting  of 
the.  large  cells  of  the  third  quartet  already  described.  The  second 
quartet  cells  of  B  quadrant  have  shown  comparatively  little  division 
or  growth,  and  thus  appear  to  occupy  a  relatively  smaller  space  than 
previously. 

The  blastopore  of  Crepidida  (Conklin)  is  surrounded  by  second  and 
third  quartet  cells,  all  quadrants  contributing.  The  same  is  true  for 
Ischnochitan  (Heath).     In  Trochus  (Robert)  third  quartet  cells  are 
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inainly  concerned  in  the  closure  of  the  blastopore,  though  the  deriva- 
tives of  2a"-2d"  also  bound  the  narrowing  opening.  Planorbis 
(Holmes)  shows  a  very  similar  condition,  with  the  exception  that  2d^ 
is  crowded  out.  In  Fiona  all  second  quartet  cells  but  a  few  at'[the 
anterior  edge  of  the  blastopore  are  excluded  before  the  opening  closes. 

Orgaxogexy. 

The  Vdum. 

In  its  earlier  stages  the  velum  of  Fwna  is  so  ill-defined  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  developing  larva  that  its  study  has  proved  most  diffi- 
cult, and  though  more  time  has  been  spent  upon  this  region  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  developing  organism  the  results  have  not  been 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  Inving  material  would  have  been 
of  great  value,  and  the  lack  of  it  has  been  a  source  of  much  regret. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  cross  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
gastrula,  and  particularly  the  anterior  end,  is  characterized  by  cells  of 
small  and  nearly  equal  size,  among  which  there  appear  scarcely  any 
cells  whose  size  would  give  them  prominence,  or  cell  rows  or  distinctly 
marked  groups. 

In  the  last  stage  described  under  the  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  quartet  the  area  covered  by  this  series  of  micromeres 
represents  nearly  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  flattened  gastrula  (fig. 
75).  The  four  arms  of  the  cross  are  split  transversely,  while  in  the 
angles  between  them  lie  the  four  groups  of  turret  cells,  each  group 
consisting  of  four  cells  of  equal  size.  In  axial  relation  the  anterior  and 
posterior  arms  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the  median  plane,  while 
the  lateral  are  respectively  right  and  left.  The  whole  first  quartet 
area  is  completely  surrounded  and  separated  from  the  third  by  deriva- 
tives of  the  second.  By  an  increased  growth  of  D  quadrant  of  this 
series  the  apical  pole  and  its  surrounding  area  is  moved  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  blastopore,  while  at  the  same  time  growth  of  first 
and  second  quartet  elements  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tip  of  the  ante- 
rior arm  of  the  cross  causes  that  region  to  become  raised,  until  some- 
what later  the  pointed  anterior  end  so  characteristic  of  many  Opistho- 
branch  larvae  is  produced  (figs.  78,  79,  96).  The  visible  cause  of  the 
evagination  of  the  ectoderm  at  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  direc- 
tions taken  by  spindles  of  the  dividing  cells  which  produce  it,  as  in 
most  cases  they  are  radially  or  diagonally  directed  toward  the  point 
of  greatest  elevation.  At  this  time  the  archenteron  is  roughly  trian- 
gular in  outline,  the  anterior  point  of  the  triangle  being  marked  by 
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the  large  cell  41^,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  in  this  position  and  is 
closely  pressed  up  into  this  anterior  cone.  It  may  thus  be  possible  that 
the  pointed  anterior  end  of  the  larva  is  caused  by  the  shape  of  the 
enteron,  upon  which  the  outer  layer  is  moulded. 

At  first  the  terminal  point  of  elevation  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  tip  of  the  anterior  arm,  and  is  thus  formed  by  derivatives  of  2b" 
and  neighboring  cells.    At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  continued 
growth  of  the  shell  gland  area  pushes  the  whole  apical  region  forward, 
so  that  eventually  (figs.  95,  98, 100)  this  point  is  carried  farther  down- 
ward on  the  anterior  surface.    At  the  same  time  continued  growth 
has  increased  the  extent  of  the  whole  apical  region,  so  that  the  anterior 
end  becomes  more  roimded  than  pointed,  and  finally  (figs.  101,  102), 
when  the  veliger  stage  is  just  being  approached,  a  broad  roimded  con- 
tour characterizes  the  anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior  end  of  the  larva. 
It  is  while  these  changes  are  taking  place  that  the  first  evidence  of  a 
distinct  velar  area  appears.    Early  in  this  period  of  forward  movement 
the  anterior  trochoblasts  may  be  seen  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  forward  arm,  being  distinguished  from  the  derivatives 
of  the  second  quartet  by  their  smaller  size  and  compact  arrangement. 
They  thus,  with  the  tip  cell  and  two  other  cells  behind  them  (probably 
Ib"*^  lb****,  derived  by  transverse  splitting  of  the  middle  cell),  form 
an  irregular  row  across  the  anterior  edge  of  the  first  quartet  area 
(fig.  76).    Laterally  the  posterior  ends  of  this  semicircle  are  joined  by 
cells  in  the  region  of  the  tips  of  the  lateral  arms  and  thus  meet  the 
posterior  trochoblast  groups.    These  latter  have  grown  larger  than 
their  corresponding  cells  in  the  anterior  quadrants,  and  so  are  almost 
indistinguishable  from  second  quartet  elements  which  lie   beneath 
them.    On  this  accoimt  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  separate  them 
from  these  cells,  and  so  at  a  later  period,  when  the  velum  in  this  region 
becomes  marked,  I  am  unable  to  state  how  much  of  it  is  derived  from 
the  trochoblasts,  though  the  little  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  they 
form  the  largest  portion  of  it.    With  change  of  axis  the  anterior  end  of 
the  velum  is  carried  forward  (PI.  XXXVII,  figs.  95, 98),  and  the  forward 
end  comes  upon  a  level  with  the  antero-ventral  surface.    A  lateral  view 
(fig.  98)  shows  an  irregular  row  of  nuclei  (cell  outlines  are  usually  in- 
distinct) nmning  downward  and  backward  from  the  anterior  median 
point,  and  becoming  lost  as  it  continues  posteriorly.    This  row,  which 
has  arisen  from  the  anterior  trochoblasts,  derivatives  of  the  middle 
and  tip  cells  of  the  anterior  arm  and  probably  tip  cell  derivatives  of 
the  lateral  arms,  will  be  designated  V*.    Below  this  band  of  cells 
another  irregular  row  may  be  distinguished  composed  entirely  of  second 
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quartet  cells  which  have  lain  nearest  the  first  quartet  area,  and  this 
row,  the  first  appearance  of  which  is  indicated  in  figs.  97  and  98,  will 
be  designated  V,  since  it  corresponds  in  general  to  the  same  cells  in 
Crepidvla  which  arc  designated  by  that  term.  Unfortunately  the 
cells  in  this  region  have  for  some  time  presented  no  distinguishing 
marks,  without  which  exact  derivation  is  precluded  by  their  number, 
but  from  their  positions  these  lower  cells  probably  correspond  to  deriva- 
tives of  2b"S  "',  '"  in  the  anterior  group,  and  similar  cells  in  the 
lateral.  At  a  later  period  (fig.  101)  these  rows  tend  to  unite  to  form 
an  irregular  line  several  cells  in  breadth,  distinguishable  only  by  their 
nuclei.  As  the  stomodseal  invagination  progresses  the  velar  rows 
are  drawn  forward  and  downward  in  that  direction,  and  by  the  growth 
of  the  head  vesicle  they  arc  also  pushed  downward  laterally.  It  is 
probable  that  elements  of  the  second  quartet  which  lie  still  lower  than 
those  already  mentioned  become  involved  in  the  preoral  velar  area, 
either  fimctioning  directly  as  ciUatcd  velar  cells  or  taking  part  in  the 
development  of  the  underlying  region  of  the  expanding  velar  ridge. 
At  the  period  represented  in  fig.  103,  two  irregular  rows  of  nuclei 
may  be  observed  in  the  anterior  cephalic  region  above  the  stomodaeum, 
and  these  correspond  in  origin  to  the  rows  V^  and  V^  above  mentioned. 
The  postoral  velar  area  is  but  faintly  demarkated  in  the  preparations 
studied  and  crosses  the  ventral  region  just  behind  the  stomodaeum. 
The  cells  comprising  it  are  doubtless,  in  the  median  region,  derived 
from  the  third  quartet,  to  which  are  added  second  quartet  elements 
more  laterally  where  the  postoral  velum  joins  the  preoral. 

A  portion  of  the  velum  does  not  in  Fiona  curve  sharply  toward  the 
apical  pole,  as  in  the  case  of  Crejnduia,  where  an  anterior  branch  is 
formed,  but  the  whole  extends  backward  around  the  head  vesicle,  so 
that  this  part  corresponds  in  position  to  the  posterior  branch  of  Crepi- 
diito.  This  difference  will  be  evident  if  a  comparison  is  made  between 
figs.  78  and  82  of  Crepidvla  and  fig.  108  of  Fiona,  In  the  latter  in- 
stance it  will  be  seen  that  the  apical  pole  lies  far  forward  from  the  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  velar  edge,  while  in  Crepidvla  the  anterior  branch 
curves  inward  toward  the  apex,  while  the  posterior  branch  continues 
backward  around  the  whole  head  vesicle,  as  does  the  entire  velum  of 
Fiona. 

In  Crepidvla  Conklin  {Supplementary  Note,  p.  204)  finds  that  the 
median  anterior  portion  of  the  first  velar  row  (V^)  probably  arises 
from  the  divided  tip  cells  of  the  anterior  arm,  while  laterally  this  row 
is  continued  by  the  trochoblasts  and  cells  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral 
arms.    The  second  row  in  its  mid- ventral  region  is  probably  "derived 
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from  the  cell  identified  provisionally  as  2b",  which  lies  just  beyond 
the  median  cells  of  the  first  row",  and  he  adds,  "I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  whether  any  part  of  the  second  velar  row  arises  by  5  ub- 
division  of  cells  of  the  first;  if  not  this  row  may  include  a  few  of  the 
third  quartet  (3a*^*  and  3b"^  fig.  56)  at  the  points  opposite  the  anterior 
turrets".  It  also  seems  probable  (Supplementary  Note,  page  204)  that 
the  cells  2b^",  2b"'"  lie  outside  the  first  velar  row.  Fig.  79  shows 
two  large  cells  between  the  first  and  sec6nd  velar  rows,  and  they  appear 
to  represent  the  major  portion  of  these  cells.  Smaller  derivatives 
from  them  may  join  2b"  in  forming  the  median  part  of  the  second  velar 
row  (V*).  Conklin  thus  finds  that  the  preoral  velum  arises  from  "  a  few 
cells  of  the  first  quartet,  many  of  the  second  and  possibly  a  few  of  the 
third".  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  third  quartet  becomes  involved 
in  the  preoral  portion  of  the  velum  of  Fiona,  though  doubtless  cells 
from  this  series  are  closely  connected  with  it  in  the  stomodseal  region 
and  help  in  the  formation  of  the  postoral  velum.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  Crepidvla  secondary  mesoblast  is  derived  from  the  second 
quartet,  while  in  Fiona  it  is  furnished  by  the  anterior  groups  of  the 
third,  and  in  this  process  the  large  cells  of  this  series,  which  have  hith- 
erto lain  well  up  on  the  sides  of  the  gastrula,  migrate  over  the  under- 
lying mesoblastic  elements  and  thus  become  far  removed  from  the 
region  w^here  the  velum  first  appears.  The  formation  of  secondary 
mesoderm  in  the  most  anterior  second  quartet  group  of  Crepidida 
has  doubtless  the  same  effect  of  lessening  the  external  area  of  the 
quartet  in  that  region,  while  the  neighboring  third  quartet  cells  would 
lie  relatively  higher  in  this  form  than  in  Fiona,  So  when  the  second 
velar  row  forms  in  Crepidida  it  will  lie  relatively  lower  in  the  second 
quartet  group  (2b")  and  more  probably  involve  third  quartet  cells, 
as  Conklin  states  it  probably  does. 

Regarding  the  lineage  of  the  velum  of  Planorbis,  Holmes  says  that 
"the  tip  cell  (of  the  anterior  arm)  divides  as  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, but  once,  and  the  two  daughter  cells  become  pushed  apart  by 
the  cell  lb"",  which  forms  the  median  cell  of  the  upper  row.  These 
cells  extend  to  the  anterior  trochoblasts  on  either  side,  but  in  later 
stages  they  may  sometimes  be  separated  from  them  by  cells  which 
wedge  in  from  below"*  The  anterior  trochoblasts  follow  these  cells 
posteriorly,  but  Holmes  states  that  the  tip  cells  of  the  lateral  arms  "do 
not  form  a  part  of  the  prototroch  but  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
head  vesicle".  In  this  Planorbia  differs  from  ^Fiona.  Blochmann 
states  that  the  right  and  left  tip  cells  enter  the  velum  of  NerUina, 
The  lower  cells  in  the  prototroch  Holmes  derives  from  the  second 
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quartet,  though  he  adds  that  at  a  later  period  cells  are  joined  to  the 
prototroch  from  below,  the 'lineage  of  which  is  obscure. 

In  Ischnochiton,  the  larva  of  which  is,  in  its  velar  aspects,  remarkably 
like  the  trochophore  of  Annelids,  Heath  finds  that  the  prototroch  is 
composed  of  trochoblasts,  of  "accessory  trochoblasts"  (derived  from 
the  original  basal  cells  of  the  molluscan  or  intennediate  girdle  cells 
of  the  annelidan  cross)  of  the  tip  cells  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  arms, 
while  in  the  posterior  arm  the  tip  cells  go  into  the  ventral  plate,  the 
gap  in  the  trochal  ring  being  there  bridged  by  derivatives  of  the  median 
cell  of  that  arm  of  the  cross.  Thus  in  this  annelid-like  form  of  larva 
none  but  derivatives  of  2a",  2b"  and  2c"  from  the  second  quartet 
form  the  trochal  ring. 

The  prototroch  of  Trochus  (Robert)  is  composed  of  twenty-five 
cells,  sixteen  of  which  comprise  the  trochoblasts,  six  represent  the 
divided  tip  cells  of  A,  B  and  C  quadrants,  while  the  other  three  are  the 
cells  2a,  b,  c""^  A  very  exact  and  close  comparison  may  here  be 
made  with  the  prototroch  of  the  Annelids  Amphiirite,  Arenicola  and 
Clymenella,  particularly  with  the  former,  for,  as  Robert  says,  "\^gt- 
deux  ont  indetiquement  la  mfime  origine  et  la  mfime  disposition  que 
celles  de  Amphitrite;  le  trois  autres  (2a,  b  and  c""*)  sont  des  derives 
des  cellules  correspondantes  de  la  mfime  AnnelideJ' 

Among  Annelids  Wilson  has  found  that  the  prototroch  of  Nereis 
arises  entirely  from  twelve  of  the  sixteen  primary  trochoblasts,  there 
being  no  contribution  from  the  second  quartet.  All  sixteen  of  the 
primary  trochoblasts  enter  the  prototroch  of  Amphitrite  and  Clymenella 
(Mead),  as  is  also  the  case  with  Arenicola  (CJhild)  and  Podarke  (Tread- 
well).  Regarding  the  close  resemblance  between  the  trochophore  of 
hchnochiton  and  those  of  the  Annelids,  Heath  says:  "The  origin, 
development  and  fate  of  these  cells  (primary  trochoblasts)  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  primary  trochoblasts  in  hchnochiton.  The  second 
quartet  in  Amphitrite,  Clymenella  and  Arenicola  furnishes  three  cells 
in  each  quadrant  except  the  posterior,  which  enter  the  prototroch. 
Two  of  the  three  are  homologues  of  the  divided  tip  in  hchnochiton, 
while  the  third  corresponds  to  a  post-trochal  cell". 

If  now  we  compare  the  derivation  and  ultimate  structure  of  the 
anneUdan  prototroch  with  the  typical  molluscan  velum  some  inter- 
esting causal  relations  appear.  At  the  time  of  its  functional  activity 
the  prototroch  of  Annelids  is  apparently  a  radially  synmietrical  struc- 
ture. Among  the  MoUusks  we  find,  as  a  rule,  a  velum  strongly  devel- 
oped anteriorly,  with  a  considerable  area  of  weakly  ciliated  ectoderm 
between  the  ends  of  its  post<^rior  arms.    There  are  numerous  excep- 
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tions  to  this  typical  moUuscan  velum,  hchnochiton  and  Trochus  for 
examples,  in  which  the  trochal  ring  is  as  complete  as  among  the  Anne- 
lids. Returning  now  to  the  developmental  histon'-  of  the  two  groups 
certain  variations  are  found  which,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  fimc- 
tional  larval  structure,  appear  as  a  natural  result  of  the  divergent 
forms  of  the  larvae,  these  variations  having  been  precociously  thrown 
backward  upon  the  cleaving  cells  of  the  ovum.  In  Amphitrite,  Areni- 
cola  and  ClymeneUa  among  the  Annelids,  and  Ischnochiton  and  Trochus 
representing  the  more  primitive  MoUusks,  all  the  primarj'  trochoblasts 
(la**^,  *",  "\  *",  etc.)  in  all  quadrants  go  into  the  prototroch,  while  in 
Nereis  the  same  occurs  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  may  for  all 
four  quadrants  be  designated  la^*;  these  are  not  functional  in  this 
manner,  but  are  pushed  inward  and  form  part  of  the  cephalic  vesicle. 
In  Crepidvla  only  the  anterior  trochoblasts  help  form  the  preoral  velum 
(la**,  la",  lb",  Ib*^),  and  the  same  is  true  of  Planorbis  and  possibly 
also  of  Fiona,  Accessory  trochoblasts  (la*^^^  la**",  etc.)  form  a  part 
of  the  prototroch  of  Ischnochiton  in  all  quadrants,  while  in  Podarke  the 
cells  la"",  lb"",  Ic^"*,  corresponding  to  three  of  the  above  series,  aid 
in  the  formation  of  the  prototroch  ("secondary  trochoblasts"  of  Tread- 
well).  In  Planorbis  Holmes  finds  that  the  cell  lb""  is  the  "anterior 
median"  cell  of  the  prototroch,  but  does  not  find  similar  conditions  in 
any  other  quadrants.  None  of  these  elements  which  are,  of  course, 
derivatives  of  the  annelidan  outer  intermediate  or  molluscan  middle 
cells  (with  the  exception  of  lb""  of  Planorbis^  which  comes  from  the 
inner  basal)  are  found  in  the  antero-lateral  portion  of  the  prototroch 
of  Amphitrite,  Arenicola,  ClymeneUa  and  Nereis,  In  all  the  above 
forms  except  Nereis  elements  from  the  second  quartet  are  also  added 
to  the  prototroch,  and  these  may  be  designated  with  Tread  well  "ter- 
tiary trochoblasts".  In  Amphitrite,  Arenicola  and  Chpnenella  the 
prototroch  is  increased  in  A,  B  and  C  quadrants  by  the  cells  2a"^, 
2a*",  2a"*,  etc.  In  Podarke  2a"'  and  2a"*  in  A  quadrant,  and  similar 
cells  in  B  and  C,  function  in  like  manner,  while  Ischnochiton  shows  the 
same,  for  2a*",  2a*",  etc.,  enter  the  prototroch  from  the  anterior  and 
lateral  quadrants  ("secondary'  trochoblasts"  of  Heath).  Of  Hy- 
droides  Treadwell  says:  "Cells  are  added  from  the  lower  hemisphere". 
For  the  prototroch  of  Trochus  Robert  derives  the  three  cells  from  the 
second  quartet  in  A,  B  and  C  quadrants  (2a"*,  2a*",  2a*"**,  etc.).  Com- 
ing to  those  MoUusks  which  possess  a  typical  veliger,  more  cells  are 
foimd  to  be  contributed  by  the  second  quartet,  particularly  in  the 
anterior  quadrants.  In  Crepidula  the  tip  cells  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  arms  go  into  the  first  velar  row,  while  below  numerous  cells  arc 
24 
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added,  so  that  the  second  row  contains  "  probably  a  few  cells  of  the  first, 
many  of  the  second  and  possibly  a  few  of  the  third  quartet".  The 
velum  of  Planorbis  is  rudimentary  in  structure  but  shows  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  development  as  CrepiduLa,  and  here  in  like  manner  second 
quartet  cells  are  added.  The  tip  cells  of  the  lateral  arms,  according 
to  Holmes,  do  not  enter  the  prototroch,  but  cells  of  the  same  series 
below  them  function  in  this  manner.  In  the  anterior  region  both  tip 
cells  and  those  lying  beneath  them  from  the  second  quartet  enter  into 
the  prototroch. 

From  this  short  comparison  of  the  lineage  of  the  trochal  area  in 
Annelids  and  Mollusks,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  in  the  functional  larval 
fonn  the  typical  molluscan  velum  shows  greater  anterior  development 
than  the  prototroch  of  Annelids,  so  also  cells  taken  from  the  segmented 
egg  to  complete  the  velum  in  this  region  exceed  in  number  those  des- 
tined to  form  a  similar  area  of  the  annelidan  trochophore.  To  do  this 
the  second  quartet  has  become  greatly  encroached  upon  in  furnishing 
necessary  building  material  for  this  structure  in  those  Mollusks  whose 
larvae  show  strong  anterior  velar  development,  and  in  Crepidula  the 
third  quartet  also  possibly  becomes  involved.  It  is  natural  to  conclude, 
as  indeed  the  facts  show,  that  those  Mollusks  which  in  the  structure  of 
their  larval  prototrochs  show  great  similarity  to  the  homologous  struc- 
ture of  the  Annelid  trochophore,  will  exhibit  a  similar  lineage  of  the 
cells  constituting  the  larval  organs  compared — examples,  Ischnochiton 
and  Trochus, 

Later  Velar  Development. — With  continued  invagination  of  the 
stomodaeum  and  constriction  of  the  foot,  the  velar  area,  which  has 
thus  far  been  marked  only  by  an  irregular  double  row  of  cells 
extending  around  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  vesicle  and  losing 
itself  in  the  posterior  portion  of  that  larval  organ,  becomes  more 
prominent  and  takes  on  the  bilobed  outline  so  characteristic  of 
the  anterior  end  of  veliger  larvae.  At  first  the  velar  lobes  are 
merely  rounded  swellings  gradually  rising  from  the  upper  sides 
of  the  head  vesicle  and  curving  around,  do\Miward  and  inward 
toward  the  stomodaeum  (fig.  105).  The  cells  in  this  region  do  not 
as  yet  exhibit  that  differentiation  which  later  marks  the  promi- 
nent ciliated  margin  from  the  underlying  region.  But  as  the  lobes 
begin  to  constrict  Ijeneath  and  l^ecome  more  prominent  (fig.  106),  those 
cells  which  lie  on  ^eir  most  peripheral  surface  show  marked  increase 
in  size,  and  the  ciliation  which  hitherto  has  been  uniform  and  weakly 
developed   becomes  more  prominent  in  these  cells.    They  may  now 
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be  obsen'-ed  lying  in  a  row  on  the  rounded  edge  of  the  expanding 
ridge,  and  though  at  first  this  series  of  cells  is  indistinctly  marked, 
it  continues  to  increase  in  definiteness  and  in  the  size  of  its  component 
elements.  Figs.  106,  107  and  108  (PI.  XXXV)  show  successive 
stages  in  the  elaboration  of  these  large  heavily  ciliated  cells  of  the 
velar  edge,  and  sections,  as  figs.  91  and  92  (PL  XXXII)  in  particular, 
show  the  great  increase  in  size  which  now  marks  them. 

Coincidently  occurs  the  expansion  of  the  velar  lobes  to  form  the 
broad  wings  or  velar  folds  which  characterize  the  functional  larva 
at  the  time  it  becomes  free^wimming.  As  the  velar  area  expands  it 
becomes  deeply  notched  below  where  the  lobes  of  the  opposite  side 
rise  to  meet  over  the  mouth,  and  this  growth  in  length  and  breadth  is 
marked  on  the  dorsal  side  as  well.  Figs.  109  and  110,  side  and  dorsal 
views  of  the  same  veliger,  show  the  condition  of  development  of  the 
velum  just  before  the  larva  breaks  from  the  egg  capsule,  though  in  these 
drawings  from  fixed  material  the  velum  is  of  necessity  considerably 
contracted.  In  fig.  110  it  will  also  be  noted  that  the  region  just  above 
the  mouth  has  grown  out  into  a  projecting  process,  and  it  is  upon  this 
area  that  the  former  apical  point  (animal  pole)  lies. 

Head  Vesicle, 

The  Head  Vesicle  of  Fiona  reaches  its  greatest  prominence  at  a  stage 
shown  in  fig.  104  and  slightly  older  larvse.  Somewhat  later  (figs.  105, 
106)  it  becomes  actually  larger,  but  relatively  smaller  when  compared 
with  the  larva  as  a  whole,  and  has  also  become  greatly  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  velar  lobes.  It  is  composed  of  cells  of  the  first  quartet 
lying  within  the  trochoblasts  and  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
its  greatest  extent  is  covered  by  cells  which  lie  posterior  to  the  lateral 
arms.  A  posterior  cell  plate,  such  as  is  found  in  CrepidiUa,  is  not  here 
developed,  for  though  doubtless  the  same  cells  are  present,  they  have 
multiplied  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  CrepidiUa  or  Planorbis, 
and  form  a  layer  of  small  cells  which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  in  front  or  at  their  sides.  Neither  is  an  apical  cell  plate  demar- 
kated  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  location  of  that  structure  in 
Crepididaf  the  cells  in  front  of  the  apex  being  all  of  similar  size  and 
seemingly  without  regularity  of  arrangement,  so  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  apex  can  be  located  among  the  large  nimiber 
of  small  cells  of  equal  size  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  As  has  been 
described  before,  the  point  of  greatest  forward  extension  lies  first  in  the 
region  of  the  tip  of  the  anterior  arm  of  the  cross,  but  with  continued 
growth  the  apical  area  becomes  pushed  forward  so  that  it  shortly  occu- 
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pies  the  point  of  greatest  anterior  extension,  while  the  tip  region  of 
the  anterior  arm  through  which  the  velum  runs  lies  ventral  to  the  apex 
in  the  direction  of  the  blastopore  (figs.  95,  98).  At  the  same  time  the 
head  end  becomes  rounded  by  increased  growth  of  the  cephalic  area. 
The  four  original  apical  cells,  as  shown  in  figs.  75  and  76,  divide  soon 
after  and  again  at  a  stage  represented  by  fig.  95,  so  that  this  region, 
which  in  Crepidvla  is  in  the  fully  developed  veliger  still  marked  by  four 
apicals  (la"",  etc.),  here  comes  to  consist  of  at  least  twelve  very  small 
cells,  among  which  no  regularity  of  arrangement  is  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  of  value  in  orientation.  These  cells  are  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  numerous  other  cells  of  like  form  and  structure 
which  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  head  vesicle.  The  apical  group 
continues  its  forward  migration  in  relation  to  the  larva  as  a  whole  and, 
as  it  appears,  pushes  aside  some  of  the  cells  which  have  arisen  from 
divisions  of  the  inner  and  outer  basals  of  the  anterior  arm,  for  at  a 
later  period  (fig.  108)  the  apical  group  lies  close  against  the  first  velar 
row.  Either  such  a  shifting  occurs  or  the  basals  become  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  velum.  In  fig.  108  a  row  of  cells  may  be 
distinctly  observed  in  which  the  nuclei  are  particularly  large,  extending 
laterally  from  the  apical  point.  My  first  thought  on  seeing  them  was 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  velum,  but  after  definitely  locating  the 
position  of  the  apex  and  following  the  later  history  of  the  velum,  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  this  row  never  enters  into  the  latter  structure,  but 
represents  in  its  cell-lineage  derivatives  of  cells  of  the  lateral  arms  of 
the  cross.  No  ciliation  has  been  discovered  in  the  apical  area,  and  such 
structures  are  certainly  not  strongly  marked,  though  without  examin- 
ing Uving  material  a  denial  of  the  possible  presence  of  such  structures 
would  scarcely  be  conclusive. 

Nerve  and  Sense  Organs. 

Cerebral  Ganglia. — The  cerebral  ganglia  arise  at  a  stage  about 
corresponding  to  fig.  105,  though  they  do  not  become  well  marked 
until  somewhat  later  (fig.  108).  During  this  period  cells  may  be 
seen  proliferating  inward  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  head  vesicle 
in  the  two  regions  which  lie  lateral  from  the  apical  area.  A  row 
of  cells  with  large  nuclei  are  at  this  time  plainly  visible  running 
laterally  from  the  apex,  and  it  is  along  the  anterior  side  of  these 
cells  that  the  ganglia  first  arise.  This  row  has  been  identified  as 
coming  from  the  lateral  arms  of  the  cross,  and  cells  lying  between  it 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  velar  row  are  from  the  same  source. 
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Later  many  of  these  large  cells  also  divide  and  go  into  the  ganglia. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  cerebral  ganglia  arise  from  elements  of 
the  two  lateral  arms,  the  anterior  rosettes,  and  probably  also  from  some 
cells  of  the  anterior  arm  which  have  been  pushed  laterally  by  the 
advance  of  the  apex  and  lie  in  the  region  where  the  ganglia  develop. 
The  tip  cells  of  the  lateral  arms  certainly  do  not  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ganglia,  as  they  lie  too  far  laterally  and  probably  go  into 
the  velum.  Where  no  large  cells,  the  definite  lineage  of  which  is  known, 
are  left  as  landmarks,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  absolute  deri- 
vatives for  the  ganglionic  rudiments.  Comparing,  however,  the  above 
approximate  derivation  with  other  Mollusks  which  have  been  studied 
in  this  connection  similarities  are  evident.  In  Crepidula  the  ganglia 
"very  probably  arise  from  the  lateral  extensions  of  the  anterior  arms". 
Holmes  has  been  able  to  state  very  definitely  the  manner  of  origin  of 
these  ganglia  in  Planorbis,  as  here  they  are  surrounded  by  conspicuous 
cells.  He  says:  "The  tip  cells  of  the  lateral  arms  and  the  cells  lying 
immediately  above  them  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  these 
masses;  with  the  exception  of  these,  two  cells  in  each  arm,  all  the  cells 
in  the  lateral  arms  of  the  cross,  the  cells  of  the  anterior  arm,  except  the 
tip  and  basal  cell,  and  the  central  region  of  the  cross,  except  the  four 
apicals,  and  the  two  cells  lying  in  front  of  them,  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  these  rudiments". 

OtocysU  and  Pedal  Ganglia. — ^The  otocysts  appear  at  a  consider- 
ably earlier  period  than  the  ganglia  which  innervate  them  or  the 
cerebral  ganglia.  They  are  first  seen  as  slight  invaginations  on 
the  sides  of  the  foot  slightly  below  the  stomoda^l  invagination, 
and  at  a  stage  show^  in  figs.  103  and  104  have  developed  to 
deep  pits,  the  openings  of  which  have  become  much  constricted.  As 
these  constrictions  narrow,  the  two  otic  vesicles  arise  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  external  ectoderm  by  strands  of  cells  which  re- 
sulted from  the  constriction  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  invaginations. 
Somewhat  later  the  pedal  ganglia  are  seen  slightly  external  to  the 
otocysts  in  position.  These  ganglia  arise  in  part  from  the  strands 
which  connected  the  otocysts  with  the  ectoderm,  and  in  part  from  other 
cells  proliferated  from  the  ectoderm  in  the  same  region.  At  first  the 
cerebral  ganglia  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  a  commissure 
nor  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  but  later  ceUs  grow  out  and  meeting  con- 
nect the  cerebral  ganglia  together,  while  between  cerebral  and  pedal 
ganglia  like  connectives  arise,  probably  both  ganglia  contributing 
cells  to  their  formation.    These  connectives  are  very  large  (fig.  94), 
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and  the  whole  cephalic  nervous  system  is  much  concentrated.  Behind 
the  pedal  ganglia  and  somewhat  higher  dorsally  may  be  distinguished, 
particulariy  in  older  larvae,  the  rudiments  of  the  pleiu*al  ganglia,  which 
also  appear  to  have  arisen  by  delamination  of  the  ectoderm  and  lie  in 
close  association  with  cerebral  and  pedal  ganglia.  A  very  heavy 
commissural  strand  connects  the  two  pedal  ganglia,  and  the  whole 
nervous  system  of  the  larva  foreshadows  in  its  compact  stnicture  the 
adult  condition,  individual  ganglia  being  difficult  to  distinguish.  Figs. 
92  and  94  show  sections  through  this  region  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  than  figs.  88  and  89.  Eyes  have  not  developed  to  a  fimctional 
condition  in  the  oldest  larvae  observed.  Sections  of  these  show  pig- 
ment granules  within  cells  lying  close  to  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  in 
some  cases  these  cells  Ue  around  a  slight  invagination  of  the  ectoderm — 
the  first  evidence  of  optic  organs. 

Excretory  Organs, 

The  large  excretory  cell  which  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  larva  and 
forms  the  chief  member  of  a  group  of  similar  greatly  vacuolated  cells 
lying  in  that  region  arises  from  the  third  quartet  in  the  C  quadrant, 
and  from  its  large  size  and  conspicuous  appearance  its  complete  history 
is  known.  Returning  to  a  segmentation  stage,  in  which  the  egg  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cells  (fig.  70),  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  third  quartet  group  in  C  quadrant  contains  seven  cells.  Divisions 
next  occur  in  the  three  large  cells,  3c"",  3c""  and  3c""  (fig.  77).  The 
cell  3c""  does  not  divide  with  these,  nor  does  it  ever  again  divide,  but 
continues  its  growi;h,  soon  becoming  the  largest  element  in  the  ecto- 
derm. As  gastrulation  proceeds  this  large  cell,  3c""  (Ex.),  the  origin 
of  which  is  thus  established,  appears  at  the  right  of  the  elongating 
gastrula  (left  of  figs.  78„  79)  and  with  the  closure  of  the  blastopore  lies 
midway  between  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  as  shown  in  figs.  98  and 
99.  It  has  become  much  larger,  when  compared  with  its  neighboring 
cells,  both  from  lack  of  division  and  by  actual  growth.  As  the  veliger 
takes  form  this  cell  becomes  yet  more  marked  (fig.  102),  and  when 
the  shell  gland  has  become  prominent  (fig.  104)  it  is  seen  lying  in  a  slight 
depression  surrounded  by  small  cells  which  are  in  an  active  state  of 
division.  As  the  foot  arises  and  the  cephalic  end  of  the  veliger  is 
differentiated  from  the  body,  the  large  excretory  cells  move  upward 
along  the  body  just  posterior  to  the  pedal  groove,  on  the  right  side, 
this  change  of  position  being  a  natural  sequence  of  the  general  torsion 
of  that  region  (figs.  105,  106).  The  intestine  has  also  become  well 
developed  by  this  time  as  a  solid  strand  of  cells  connecting  the  pos- 
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tenor  end  of  the  enteric  cavity  with  the  ectoderm,  and  this  latter  point 
of  contact  is  just  below  the  large  excretory  cell.    Fig.  88  shows  a  sec- 
tion through  this  region,  showing  the  excretory  cell  to  be  much  vacuo- 
lated and  to  lie  for  the  most  part  below  the  ectoderm.    At  a  consider- 
ably later  stage  (figs.  109,  110)  its  position  and  structure  are  shown 
just  before  the  veliger  escapes  from  the  egg  capsule.    A  large  nucleus, 
which  usually  contains  several  small  nucleoli  and  having  the  general 
appearance  of  nuclei  in  cells  which  have  for  a  long  time  remained 
imdivided,  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cell.    The  cytoplasm  is  greatly 
vacuolated  and  at  its  peripheral  end,  where  it  meets  the  exterior,  is 
seen  a  deep  pit  with  constricted  mouth.    This  appears  to  fxmction 
as  an  intra-cellular  duct,  for  it  comes  into  connection  at  its  inner  end 
with  the  large  vacuoles  which  fill  the  cell.    Just  above  and  anterior 
to  the  large  cell  is  a  group  of  smaller  ones  which  contain  darkly  stained 
nuclei  and  pigment  granules.    One  of  these,  the  largest,  also  contains 
vacuoles  and  lies  nearest  the  cell  3c"".     In  somewhat  older  larvae  one 
or  two  of  these  smaller  cells,  which  lie  close  to  3c"",  have  increased 
much  in  size,  become  greatly  vacuolated  and  appear  to  fimction  as 
their  larger  neighboring  cell.    These  smaller  accessor}'  excretory  cells 
are  also  doubtless  of  ectodermal  origin  and,  since  they  lie  between  the 
principal  one  and  the  blastopore,  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  same 
quartet. 

In  addition  to  the  excretorv  cells  above  described  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  found  in  the  larva  of  Fiona,  Sections  (figs.  90,  91)  of  fairly 
well-developed  veligers  show  two  cells  (Nph)  nearly  symmetrically 
placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  just  behind  the  constriction  sepa- 
rating head  from  body  region.  These  cells  contain  large  nuclei  and 
their  protoplasm  is  clear  and  greatly  vacuolated.  In  a  slightly  older 
stage  (the  oldest  larvae  examined)  yellowish-brown  granules  are  very 
evident,  lying  in  the  meshwork  of  the  vacuolated  C3rtoplasm.  The 
cell  on  the  left  side  (fig.  91)  lies  just  to  the  side  of  and  sUghtly  higher 
than  the  otocyst  of  that  side,  being  closely  associated  with  its  ganglia, 
while  the  one  on  the  right  side  (fig.  90)  lies  higher  and  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  smallest  cells  of  the  large  excretory  organ  of  that  side.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  cells  of  this  organ  by  its  clear  cytoplasm 
and  the  color  of  the  granules  lying  in  it.  In  later  stages  another  cell 
of  similar  nature  may  be  seen  beside  the  one  on  the  right  side,  but 
only  one  has  been  observed  on  the  left.  The  origin  of  these  cells  is  not 
known.  In  earlier  stages  cells  of  slightly  smaller  size  lie  in  the  regions 
which  they  later  occupy,  but  cannot  be  distinguished  in  structure 
from  neighboring  mesodermal  elements.     However  they  lie  close  to 
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the  ectoderm  and  may  have  come  from  that  source.  The  later  fate 
of  these  cells  is  unknowTi,  but  as  they  are  increasing  in  size  they  prob- 
ably function  as  important  larval  organs.  They  will  here  be  designated 
"nephroc^'^ts,"  for  they  correspond  to  cells  of  similar  position  and 
structure  described  by  Trinchese  (18S1)  for  the  larva  of  Ercolania 
and  other  Nudibranchs,  by  whom  an  excretory  function  was  ascribed 
them.  Older  and  living  material  is  desirable  before  making  definite 
statements  regarding  the  nature  and  function  of  these  apparently 
similar  larval  organs  of  Fiona. 

Nimierous  investigators  have  seen  and  described  with  various  inter- 
pretations the  excretorj"-  organs  of  lar\'al  Opisthobranchs.  As  early  as 
1839  Lov^n  obser\'ed  the  anal  kidney  in  Nudibranch  larvae,  but  did 
not  recognize  its  function,  though  indicating  that  it  was  probably  an 
imdeveloped  sexual  organ.  Likewise  Sars  (1840)  described  a  similar 
structure  in  the  veliger  of  Tritonia,  which,  together  with  the  large  endo- 
dermal  cell  which  lies  near  it,  he  associated  in  common  function  with 
the  liver  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  enteron.  In  ^olia  like 
structures  were  found.  Later  (1845)  he  distinguished  the  vacuolated 
excretor}'-  cell  and  its  neighboring  pigmented  cells,  classing  the  whole 
as  a  reproductive  anlage.  Reid  (1846)  observ^ed  a  like  structure  in  a 
number  of  Nudibranchs  {Dori3,  Polyceraj  DotOy  etc.),  considering  it 
to  be  probably  the  heart  from  contractions  which  he  saw  it  \mdergo. 
In  Vogt's  ver\^  thorough  paper  on  Actoeorif  appearing  in  1846,  the  excre- 
tory organ  is  somewhat  neglected,  though  his  figures  indicate  its  pres- 
ence. Nordman  in  the  same  year  described  this  organ  in  Tergipes, 
and  referred  a  reproductive  significance  to  it.  Schneider  (1858)  also 
found  it  in  Phyllirhoe,  but  assigned  no  definite  function.  Langerbans 
(1873),  ha\'ing  observed  in  the  living  larv^se  of  Dori^  and  Acera  cells  in 
the  anal  region  which  contained  concretions,  and  from  which  drops 
were  extruded  considered  the  organ  to  be  of  an  excretory  nature. 
In  1875  Lankester  found  similar  conditions  in  Aplysia,  and  con- 
sidered the  organ  to  have  arisen  either  from  intestinal  cells  near 
which  it  lav  or  from  the  ectoderm. 

Trinchese  (ISSl)  described  an  "anal  gland  for  Ercolania  which  is 
strongly  pigmented  and  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  body".  This  he 
believed  arises  from  three  or  four  mesodermal  cells  which  acquire 
pigment  and  by  their  division  form  the  organ  in  question.  The  same 
was  found  in  Amphorina^  Bergia  and  Doto^  in  the  last  case  being  paired. 
In  addition  to  the  anal  excretory  organ,  Trinchese  also  foimd  in  the 
above  forms  two  "rini  primive''  in  the  dorsal  region  under  the  ecto- 
derm, one  right  and  the  other  left.    These  he  described  as  vesicular, 
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spherical  or  ovoid  bodies  having  a  lower  part  full  of  transparent 
liquid,  in  which  lay  concretions  of  a  yellowish  color.  These  he  denomi- 
nated "nephrocisti"  (nephrocysts)  and  ascribed  to  them  a  mesodermal 
origin,  since  they  have  no  connection  with  the  exterior.  Haddon 
(1882)  found  a  mass  of  cells  on  the  right  side  of  Jantheria  and  PAiZinc, 
near  the  anus  in  Elxjsia  on  the  left  side,  and  in  Pleurobranchidium  on 
both  sides.  In  1888  Rho  found  similar  organs  in  Chromodoris  which 
he  stated  arise  from  a  few  mesoderm  cells  containing  numerous  con- 
cretions and  excreta  which  indicate  their  functional  value.  He  con- 
cluded that  this  structure  corresponds  to  the  right  Prosobranch 
kidney,  considering  the  left  to  be  rudimentar}\  Lacaze-Duthiers 
and  Pruvot  (1887),  in  a  paper  on  Opisthobranch  embryology,  described 
the  anal  organ  of  AplysiCy  Philine,  Bulla,  Pleurobranchus,  Doris  and 
members  of  the  family  iEoUdidae,  stating  that  in  origin  it  is  entirely 
ectodermal  and  that  it  was  none  other  than  an  "anal  eye."  This  eye, 
it  was  claimed,  becomes  strongly  developed  in  the  blind  larvse  and 
later  atrophies  as  true  eyes  appear.  It  stands  in  connection  with  a 
cell-mass,  ganglionic  in  nature,  the  "as}Tnmetrical  centrum"  of 
Lacaze-Duthiers. 

Mazzarelli  (1892)  came  to  some  very  different  conclusions  from  work 
on  Aplyaia.  He  believes  the  organ  in  question  to  have  neither  the 
structure  nor  function  of  an  eye,  and,  moreover,  it  remains  present 
in  the  larvae  after  eyes  are  developed.  From  its  position  and  structure 
it  is  doubtless  a  kidney.  He  derives  it  from  paired  rudiments  which 
originally  were  closely  associated  with  the  endodermal  elements  of 
the  aboral  pole  (mesentodermal  cells)  and  which  later,  separating, 
wander  into  the  blastocoel  cavity  and,  after  torsion  begins,  first  the 
left  and  then  the  right  come  to  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus  and 
together  form  a  small  cavity  which  acquires  communication  with  the 
exterior.  This  unpaired  kidney  is  homologous  to  the  kidney  ("niere'f) 
which  in  many  Prosobranchs  is  found  in  the  same  place  and,  as  is 
well  known,  forms  the  anlage  of  the  definitive  kidney.  Mazzarelli, 
therefore,  concludes  that  the  anal  kidney  of  the  Opisthobranch  larva 
is  a  secondary  kidney  ("secondare  niere"),  while  the  primitive  kidney 
of  these  MoUusks  is  already  known  (the  "nephrocisti"  of  Trinchese). 
The  anal  kidney  is  but  the  anlage  of  the  definitive  kidney,  which  in 
this  case  corresponds  not  to  the  right  but  to  the  left  adult  kidney  of 
the  Prosobranch. 

Heymons  (1893)  has  carefully  described  the  conditions  found  in 
Umbrella,  The  excretory  rudiment  is  here  at  first  paired  and  arises 
from  the  cells  3c",  3d",  which  sink  somewhat  below  the  surface  and 
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divide  several  times,  one  cell  in  each  group  remaining  large.  Thus 
the  excretor}'  cells  of  Umbrella  are  ectodermal  in  origin.  In  further 
history  Heymons  finds  that  the  large  cell  of  the  left  side  decreases  in 
prominence  and  finally  is  indistinguishable  from  those  surrounding 
it,  while  the  right  continues  to  enlarge  and,  with  the  torsion  of  the  larva, 
is  carried  higher  on  that  side.  Later  a  second  large  cell  appears  by 
the  side  of  this  one,  which  Heymons  thinks  cannot  represent  the 
original  left  cell,  as  this  would  presuppose  too  great  a  migration,  but 
rather  one  of  those  associated  with  the  original  right,  the  growth  of 
which  has  been  delayed.  The  function  of  a  larval  excretory  organ  is 
assigned  only  to  this  group  of  cells  by  Heymons. 

In  1895  Mazzarelli,  after  a  study  of  the  development  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  forms  {Philine,  Gdstropterotij  Actceorij  Oscanius,  PleurobranchuSy 
TethySy  ArchidoriSj  Aplysia,  Hermcta,  Janus,  Polycera  and  Haminea), 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  anal  organ  of  Lov^n,  Sars,  Pruvot, 
Lacaze-Duthiers  and  others  was  not,  as  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Pnivot  and 
Heymons  maintained,  of  ectodermal  origin,  but  rather  mesodermal, 
arising  from  two  large  and  other  smaller  mesoderm  cells  which  become 
pigmented  and  which  by  a  slight  ectodermal  invagination  acquire 
an  external  opening.  In  later  development  he  finds  these  cells  form  a 
connection  with  the  pericardium,  which  has  arisen  from  a  mesodermal 
mass  closely  connected  with  them.  Therefore,  he  concludes  that 
the  anal  kidney  of  the  Opisthobranch  larva  is  not  homologous  with 
the  head  kidney  of  the  Prosobranchs,  but  from  its  origin,  position  and 
relation  (particularly  in  connection  wnth  the  pericardium)  it  is  none 
other  than  the  anlage  of  the  definitive  kidney  of  the  adult  And 
also,  since  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  rectum,  it  corresponds  to  the 
kidney  of  the  Gastropods  which  possess  but  one,  and  to  the  left  kidney 
of  those  \\nth  two.  Viguier  (1898)  describes  the  anal  kidney  of  Tethys, 
distinguishing  an  excretory  lumen,  around  which  are  grouped  several 
cells;  he  does  not  indicate  its  origin. 

Among  the  Prosobranchs  externally  situated  larval  excretory  organs 
appear  to  have  been  found  generally.  Salensky  (1872)  has  described 
such  bodies  filled  with  concretions  lying  upon  the  side  of  the  body  in 
Calyptroea  and  Nassa.  Bobretzky  (1877)  found  the  same  in  Fiisus, 
these  cells  lying  behind  the  velum  and  without  an  underlying  ectoder- 
mal layer.  This  latter  condition  is  placed  in  doubt  by  McMurrich 
(1886).  Similar  organs  to  the  above  were  found  in  Fissurella  by 
Boutan  (1885),  while  in  Capulns  (v.  Erlanger,  1893)  a  single  large 
ectodermal  cell,  probably  excretory  in  function,  was  found  on  each 
side  of  the  body  behind  the  velum.     For  Crepidxda  Conklin  (1897)  has 
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minutely  described  a  group  of  ectodermal  cells  lying  laterally  just 
behind  the  velum  and  probably  arising  from  the  second  quartet;  they 
become  much  vacuolated,  jBlled  with  darkly  stained  granules  and  be- 
fore metamorphosis  separate  from  the  ectoderm  and  are  lost.  Erlanger 
(1892)  concluded  that  the  lar\'al  kidney  of  Bythinia  was  partly  ecto- 
dermal and  partly  mesodermal,  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
definitive  kidney  of  the  adult.  The  earlier  results  of  Biitschli  (1877)  on 
Paludina  as  well  as  Bythinia  were  enlarged  by  Erlanger  (1891-2), 
showing  that  in  these  fresh-water  Prosobranchs  the  larval  kidney 
was  formed  from  inner  mesodermal  and  outer  ectodermal  por- 
tions. 

Rabl  (1879)  established  a  mesodermal  origin  for  the  primitive  kidney 
of  PlanorbiSy  and  Holmes  (1900)  in  his  late  work  confirms  the  same. 
Fol  (1879)  derived  the  larval  kidney  of  Planorbis  entirely  from  the 
ectoderm.  Wolf  son  (1880)  described  the  larv^al  kidney  of  lAmncea 
as  arising  from  a  large  velar  cell  on  either  side  which  migrates  inward, 
retaining  connection  with  the  exterior  through  an  intra-cellular  duct. 
Meissenheimer  (1898)  saj^s  of  Limax,  we  have  "in  der  umiere  ein  rein 
ekto-dermales  Gebilde  vor  uns,  zu  dem  das  Mesoderm  auch  nicht  den 
geringsten  Beitrag  geliefert  hat."  From  his  figures  and  discussion  it 
appears  very  evident  that  in  this  form  the  primitive  kidney  is  piutjly 
ectodermal  in  origin.  In  1899  Meissenheimer  published  his  investiga- 
tipns  on  the  "Umiere  der  Pulmonaten"  (of  the  Basommatophora, 
Ancylus,  Physay  Planorbis,  Limnasa,  and  of  the  Stylommatophora, 
Stuxinea,  Helix y  Arian,  Limax),  In  both  these  groups  he  shows  the 
larval  kidney  to  be  entirely  ectodermal  in  origin  and  similar  in  struc- 
ture, the  urinary  tube  of  the  latter  group  being  many-celled,  while  in 
the  former  but  four  cells  comprise  it.  In  both  a  ciliated  cell  or  cells 
closes  the  inner  end  of  the  tube,  and  for  this  reason  Meissenheimer  com- 
pares the  primitive  kidney  of  the  Pulmonate  with  the  end  cells  of  the 
water  vascular  system  of  the  Platyhelminthes. 

Among  the  Lamellibranchs  Hatschek  (1880)  describes  the  larval 
kidney  of  Teredo  as  probably  both  ecto-  and  mesodermal  in  origin. 
In  the  single  left  primitive  kidney  of  CyclaSy  Stauffacher  (1897)  found 
a  similar  though  more  complicated  structure  arising  from  both  ecto- 
dermal and  mesodermal  elements. 

Meissenheimer  (1901)  finds  that  in  Dreissensia  polymorpha  the  larval 
kidneys  arise  from  ectodermal  cells  wholly,  each  of  the  two  being  formed 
from  a  few  in-wandering  cells.  The  structure  is  more  simple  than  that 
of  the  Pulmonates  and  Meissenheimer  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
ground  tj-pe  of  the  group.    This  might  then  be  described  as  an  ecto- 
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dermal  invaginating  tube  with  the  end  ela^^ed  by  a  vacuolated  heavily 
ciliated  cell. 

From  the  above  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  obsen- ations 
and  conclusions  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  larval  excretory 
organs  of  the  Lamellibranchs  and  Gastropods  (and  of  the  latter  more 
particularly  of  the  Opisthobranchs),  one  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
feeUng  that  much  more  work  must  ]ye  done  upon  these  organs  of  mul- 
luscan  larvae  before  we  are  ready  to  come  to  definite  conclusions 
regarding  their  mutual  relations  and  homologies,  if  such  exist.  Nor 
has  the  investigation  recorded  in  this  paper  brought  forward  facts 
which  justify  an  immediate  solution  of  the  problem.  The  anal  kidney 
of  Fiona  doubtless  corresponds  to  the  similar  structure  described  for 
so  many  members  of  the  Opisthobranchia,  but  its  derivation  is  totally 
different  from  the  results  obtained  by  some  of  the  more  recent  and 
careful  workers  in  this  group. 

Mazzarelli's  conclusions  regarding  its  mesodermal  origin,  resulting 
from  investigations  upon  a  large  number  of  closely  related  forms,  are 
very  different  from  mine.  There  is  no  point  regarding  the  cytogeny 
of  Fiona  of  which  I  am  more  certain  than  that  the  group  of  cells  con- 
stituting the  anal  kidney  is  of  ectodermal  origin,  and  one  member 
of  the  group  (the  largest,  3c"")  has  been  traced  through  every  step 
of  its  history,  from  the  initial  cleavages  which  produce  it  to  its  functional 
condition  upon  the  right  side  of  the  veliger  larva  at  the  time  of  hatching. 
In  this  respect  my  results  are  entirely  in  accord  with  those  of  Heymons 
for  Umbrella  and,  except  for  the  function  assigned  to  the  resulting 
organ,  agree  closely  with  Lacaze-Duthicrs  and  Pruvot's  derivation 
of  the  same  structure  from  ectodermal  cells.  With  regard  to  the 
fate  of  this  organ,  the  work  of  Rho  and  MazzarelU  appears  to  show  con- 
clusively that  it  becomes  metamorphosed  into  the  kidney  of  the  adult, 
and  the  latter's  comparison  of  this  organ  with  the  adult  kidney  of 
those  Gastropods  which  possess  but  one,  or  with  the  left  of  those  with 
two,  is  in  entire  accord  ^^ith  the  generally  accepted  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  Unfortunately  material  has  not  been  available  for  a  study 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  Fiona,  But  on  4  priori  grounds  it  should 
be  similar  in  all  essential  features  to  the  above-mentioned  processes  of 
development  in  closely  allied  forms.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  anal 
kidney  of  the  larval  Opisthobranch  into  the  definitive  kidney  of  the 
adult  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  fair  grounds  on  which  to  doubt  its 
ectodermal  origin,  since  the  latter  structure  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mesodermal  derivative.  But  if  in  this  connection  be 
considered  the  recent  results  of  Meissenheimer,  who  derives  the  adult 
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kidney  and  allied  structures  of  Limax  and  Dreissensia,  representing 
two  distinct  molluscan  groups,  from  ectodermal  rudiments,  after  an 
investigation  which  bears  every  evidence  of  care  and  accuracy,  the 
possibility  at  least  of  a  similar  manner  of  formation  among  the 
Opisthobranchs  must  be  granted. 

So  little  is  as  yet  knowTi  of  the  "Nephrocysts"  of  Trinchese  that  any 
discussion  of  their  significance  and  possible  homologies  must  of  neces- 
sity be  largely  hypothetical.  An  exact  knowledge  of  their  derivation 
and  structure  would  be  of  the  utmost  value.  In  Fiona  when  first  seen 
they  lie  in  the  cleavage  cavity,  but  whether  they  have  wandered  there 
from  the  ectoderm  or  are  from  the  first  mesodermal  in  character  is 
yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Should  they  prove  to  be  of  ectodermal 
origin  their  position  might  justify  a  close  homology  with  the  Proso- 
branch  larval  kidney,  and  possibly  also  with  those  of  the  Pulmonates 
and  Lamellibranchs,  since  Meissenheimer  has  indicated  the  larval 
kidneys  of  the  two  latter  groups  to  be  of  ectodermal  origin,  and  his 
work  is  supported  by  the  earlier  investigations  of  Wolfson  and  Fol. 
Should  these  nephrocysts  prove  entirely  mesodermal  there  is  yet  a 
possibility  of  their  similarity  to  the  larval  kidnejrs  of  the  Prosobranchs, 
Lamellibranchs  and  Pulmonates,  through  the  investigations  of  Biitschli 
and  Erlanger  for  the  Prosobranchs,  Rabl  and  Holmes  for  the  Pulmo- 
nates and  Hatschek  for  the  Lamellibranchs,  who  derived  the  primitive 
kidney  of  members  of  these  groups  in  part  or  entirely  from  mesodermal 
elements.  However,  the  structure  of  the  nephrocysts  of  Opistho- 
branchs is  ver}'  different  from  the  primitive  renal  organs  of  the  groups 
above  cited,  for,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  appear  wholly  enclosed  in 
the  schizocoel  with  no  external  ducts.  The  fact  of  their  very  rudi- 
mentary structure  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  great  development 
reached  by  the  anal  kidney.  When  we  consider  that  in  other  groups 
possessing  true  larval  excretory  organs  the  anlage  of  the  definitive 
kidney  does  not  develop  into  a  condition  of  functional  activity  imtil 
after  metamorphosis,  while  among  Opisthobranch  larv®,  even  before 
the  time  of  hatching,  certain  cells  of  this  structure  are  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  work  of  excretion,  the  causal  relation  between  rudimen- 
tary structures  on  the  one  hand  and  advanced  development  on  the 
other  is  brought  forcibly  to  mind.  The  nephrocyst  of  the  Opistho- 
branch is  not  a  prominent  or  well-developed  structure,  and  with  its 
phylogcnetic  decline  precocious  development  has  arisen  in  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  definitive  kidney,  resulting  in  functional  activity  in  a 
part  at  least  of  its  formative  elements  long  before  development  of 
the  adult  organ. 
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There  is  yet  another  possible  explanation  of  the  renal  organs  as 
found  in  Opisthobranch  larvae  which  will  be  stated  but  briefly,  since  a 
preponderance  of  hypothesis  over  fact  is  always  to  be  regretted.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  whether  the  anal  kidney  be  of  mesodermal 
or  ectodermal  origin  its  rudiment  is  at  first  a  paired  structure,  one 
part  of  which  may  fail  to  develop  into  a  renal  organ  (Heymons)  or 
unite  with  the  other  (Mazzarelli).  The  nephrocysts  are  paired  struc- 
tures, one  lying  close  to  the  anal  kidney,  the  other  in  an  almost  similar 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  It  is  possible  that  the  nephro- 
cyst  of  the  right  side  is  but  a  part  of  the  anal  kidney  of  that  side,  while 
that  of  the  left  represents  the  degenerate  whole  of  the  rudiment  of  that 
side.     In  this  case,  of  course,  true  larval  kidneys  would  be  wanting. 

The  Enteron. 

As  the  archenteron  arises  from  the  cleaving  entoblast  it  presents, 
when  viewed  from  the  vegetative  pole,  an  irregular  depression,  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  considerably  below  the  edge  of  the  blastopore. 
The  macromeres,  5A,  5B,  5C  and  4D,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  pit,  with 
5a,  5b  and  5c  Ijdng  peripherally  from  them,  while  above  these  and  next 
to  the  ectoblast  come  4c^,  4b',  4a'  and  the  smaller  cells  4cS  4b^  and  4a^ 
In  the  posterior  region  are  found  the  small  cells  E^  E',  eS  e'  (entero- 
blasts)  which  have  arisen  from  4d.  The  fifth  quartet  and  all  the 
macromeres  are  the  next  cells  to  divide,  this  resulting  in  enlargement 
of  the  wall  area  of  the  enteron,  and  by  this  division  into  smaller  ele- 
ments closer  contact  between  the  blastomeres  results.  Hitherto  the 
entoblasts  have  been  much  rounded  (except  those  meeting  directly 
in  the  center),  and  have  lain  together  in  a  very  irregular  manner, 
particularly  after  invagination  began.  With  diminution  in  size  and 
rearrangement  of  these  cells  a  distinct  cavity  with  closed  dorsal  wall 
arises  (fig.  80).  At  the  anterior  end  lies  the  large  cell  4^,  while  pos- 
teriorly and  laterally  are  found  the  two  large  cells  4a',  4c';  between 
and  behind  them  are  the  enteroblasts.  At  first  the  enteron  is  longer 
on  the  right  side  (left  of  figures),  the  cell  4c'  lying  more  posterior  than 
4a',  this  being  the  natural  result  of  the  division  which  early  separated 
the  large  mesentomere  from  4D  of  that  side  and  the  lack  of  growth 
and  division  in  this  latter  cell  for  so  long  a  period.  But  as  development 
proceeds  and  the  whole  enteron  grows  in  antero-posterior  extent  it  will 
be  noted  that  4a',  which  is  a  very  large  cell  and  easily  distinguishable, 
gains  in  its  backward  course  upon  the  opposite  cell  of  like  lineage  (4c'), 
comes  to  lie  opposite  to  it  and  later  more  posterior  (figs.  80,  81,  82). 
This  process  is  the  l^eginning  of  the  torsion  of  the  intestine,  and  is  appa- 
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rently  to  be  explained  in  at  least  its  first  manifestations  as  the  direct 
result  of  increase  in  gro;^^;!!  of  one  side  over  the  other.  After  4a'  lies 
considerably  more  posterior  than  the  derivatives  of  the  large  cell, 
which  before  lay  opposite  it  (4c'S  4c",  fig.  81),  the  cell  4b'  is  seen  to 
be  undivided  as  yet  and  still  at  the  anterior  median  point  of  the 
enteron,  sho^^ing  that  the  change  of  position  of  4c'  relative  to  its 
opposite  cell  has  been  the  result  of  greater  increase  in  the  area  of  the 
left  over  that  of  the  right  enteric  wall. 

During  this  process  4a'  has  not  been  observed  to  divide  and  it  main- 
tains its  large  size  throughout.  On  the  opposite  side  4c'  has  divided 
into  cells  of  equal  size  and  divisions  are  continued  in  this  region,  result- 
ing in  the  thinning  of  that  portion  of  the  enteric  wall  and  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  cells  which  compose  it.  With  the  continued 
growth  of  the  enteron  4a'  is  moved  still  more  posteriorly  and  finally 
toward  the  right  (left  of  figs.  82,  83).  In  fig.  84,  which  represents 
the  enteron  in  optical  section  at  a  stage  about  corresponding  to  fig.  104, 
4a'  is  seen  lying  directly  in  the  median  Une.  Above,  in  the  anterior 
median  portion  of  the  enteron,  is  a  group  of  large  yolk-ladened  cells 
which  have  been  derived  from  4b'  and  its  neighboring  cells.  This 
group  will  soon  shift  somewhat  to  the  left  and  become  the  rudiment  of 
the  liver. 

As  was  seen  before,  the  small  cells  E^  E',  eS  e',  which  were  separated 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  mesentoderm,  at  first  lie  between  4a'  and 
4c*.  An  actual  section  at  this  st^ge  parallel  to  the  ventral  surface 
(fig.  85)  shows  that  the  inner  of  these  cells  are  yet  in  contact  with  the 
enteric  cavity.  I  am  confident  that  the  cells  in  this  figure  marked 
"enteroblasts"  represent  mesentoblastic  derivatives.  Their  history, 
position,  size  and  the  structure  of  their  nuclei,  which  are  small  and 
darkly  stained,  correspond  to  these  cells.  With  the  increase  in  extent 
of  the  left  side  of  the  enteron  and,  after  the  closure  of  the  blastopore, 
by  its  continued  growth,  these  enteroblasts,  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  neighbors  by  their  darkly  staining  nuclei  and  their  smaller 
size,  become  pushed  from  the  median  plane  toward  the  right  side  as  the 
large  cell  4a'  advances  around  to  a  more  and  more  posterior  position 
(fig.  83).  Finally,  when  4a'  itself  lies  on  the  median  line,  these  cells  lie 
entirely  to  the  right  and  are  more  posterior  than  those  which  have  come 
from  4c  and  5c.  A  sUghtly  diagonal  actual  section,  as  fig.  86,  shows  the 
large  cell  4a'  in  the  median  plane.  Just  behind  it  and  slightly  to  the 
right  are  sho^^ai  in  the  section  five  small  cells  lying  closely  pressed 
between  4a'  and  the  shell-gland  invagination  behind.  These  cells 
correspond  in  position  and  in  appearance  to  the  small  enteroblasts 
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of  jBg.  85.  If  we  now  examine  section  fig.  87,  which  is  taken  through 
a  veliger  slightly  older  than  that  shown  in  fig.  104,  the  relation  of  the 
enteron  to  its  surrounding  structures  may  be  observed.  The  large 
entodermic  cell,  4a',  has  been  successively  traced  through  preceding 
stages  from  its  origin  on  the  left  side  of  the  archenteron  to  its  final 
position  on  the  right  of  the  enteric  cavity,  as  is  sho^n  in  the  figure. 
Just  posterior  to  this  wall  be  noted  a  mass  of  cells  connecting  the  enteron 
with  the  ectoderm.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  compact  and  deeply 
staining,  and  the  cytoplasm  is  decidedly  clearer  and  contains  less 
yolk  than  that  of  the  cells  directly  surrounding  the  enteric  ca\'ity. 
Moreover,  their  position  beside  the  large  cell  4a-  and  now,  through  the 
torsion  which  the  enteron  has  undergone,  their  later  position  some- 
what posterior  to  this  cell,  indicates  the  probability  of  their  correspond- 
ence with  the  "enteroblasts"  of  fig.  86  (PI.  XXXI)  and  earlier  stages, 
in  which  the  identity  of  these  cells  is  unquestioned. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  consider  again  the  results  of  Carazzi's 
work  on  Aplysia  and  its  relation  to  the  mesentodermal  history  of 
Fiona.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Carazzi's  account  of  the  lineage 
of  4d  up  to  a  stage  when  its  derivatives  nimiber  twelve  cells  exactly 
parallels  my  results  on  Fiona,  but  regarding  the  fate  of  these  cells 
there  is  lack  of  agreement.  The  anterior  small  cells  of  Aplysia  are 
believed  to  be  purely  mesoblastic.  while  at  least  foiu*  of  them  in  Fiona 
appear,  from  the  preceding  account,  to  be  entodermal  in  nature. 
Carazzi,  hoAvever,  derives  endoderm  from  the  two  small  posteriorly 
directed  cells  (e,  e*  of  Aplysia)  which  correspond  to  z*.  z'  of  Fiona. 
These  latter  cells  were  last  seen  lying  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  gas- 
trula  of  Fiona  closely  pressed  against  the  ectoderm.  At  a  later  period, 
when  a  large  number  of  mesodermal  elements  lie  in  this  region,  the  z^ 
z'  cells  become  indistinguishable  from  these.  Sections  of  later  stages 
(fig.  87)  show  two  cells  which  are  larger  and  clearer  than  the  entero- 
blasts  and  which  he  against  the  ectoderm  where  the  intestinal  mass 
touches  it.  They  may  represent  the  cells  z*,  z',  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence  except  that  given  above.  Anal  cells  arc  not  a  marked 
feature  of  the  developing  embryo  of  Fiona,  but  at  this  time  sections 
in  particular  show  two  cells  of  somew^hat  larger  size  than  the  surround- 
ing ectodermal  elements,  against  which  the  forming  intestine  abuts 
and  which  are  doubtless  comparable  to  the  anal  cells  of  other  forms 
(fig.  87,  An.C). 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  enteron  lying  most 
posterior  and  close  against  the  shell-gland  invagination  has  been 
derived  from  the  cells  which  formed  the  bottom  and  the  left  side  of 
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the  oripnal  archenteric  invagination  (5B,  5b,  4C,  5C,  5c,  4D,  5A) 
while  dorsally  and  anteriorly  are  seen  more  yolk-ladened  elements 
whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  large  entoderm  cell  4b-  and  those 
around  it.  The  stomodaeal  invagination  breaks  through  at  a  much  later 
period  between  the  descendants  of  5a  and  4b  and  their  neighboring 
cells,  which  have  been  turned  in  an  anterior  direction,  while  doubtless 
cells  from  4c  and  5b  also  push  in  upon  this  region  with  the  closure  of 
the  blastopore.  By  the  torsion  which  the  enteron  has  imdergone  the 
upper  mass  of  large  yolk-ladened  cells  is  moved  more  and  more  to  the 
left,  while  in  like  manner  4a'  turns  to  the  right.  While  this  is  occurring 
the  invaginating  shell-gland  has  pushed  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  enteron  very  closely  together,  both  enteric  and  cleavage 
cavities  being  practically  obliterated  (fig.  86).  When  this  structure 
evaginates  the  enteron  again  opens  out  and  has  then  lost  its  elongated 
form,  being  rounded  with  its  wall  cells  in  close  contact  (fig.  87). 

In  Umbrella  as  well  as  in  Fiona  W  occupies  the  anterior  end  of  the 
enteric  mass  pushing  up  into  the  pointed  apex  of  the  gastrula,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Aplysia  in  which  there  are  but  two  large  blastomeres, 
though  according  to  Blochmann's  nomenclature  such  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case.  In  later  stages  the  positions  of  the  large  cells  of  the 
fourth  quartet  of  Umbrella  and  Fmia  are  identical.  The  intestine  of 
Umbrella  is  said  to  be  formed  by  C  and  D''  (5c  and  5d),  which,  as  Hey- 
mons  did  not  take  into  consideration  an  entoblastic  contribution  from 
4d,  correspond  fairly  well  to  the  conditions  found  in  Fiona,  where  these 
cells  lie  just  at  the  place  of  origin  of  the  intestine  and  may  well  take 
part  in  its  future  development.  The  cell-lineage  of  the  archenteron 
of  Crepidula  is  given  as  follows:  "The  four  macromeres  form  the  roof 
of  the  archenteric  cavity.  The  cells  of  the  fifth  quartet  form  its  lateral 
boundaries,  arching  the  cavity  on  all  sides  save  the  posterior.  Here 
the  archenteric  cavity  runs  backward  between  the  cells  5C  and  5D  (5c 
and  5d)  nearly  to  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  egg.  The  cells  of  the 
fourth  quartet  come  together  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  archenteron, 
forming  its  floor  anteriorly  and  ultimately  giving  rise  to  some  of  the 
many  small  cells  which  form  that  part  of  the  mesenteron,  adjoining 
the  stomodffium."  The  intestine  arises  from  the  posterior  lower  right 
region  of  the  enteron  as  a  tube-like  evagination,  formed  from  the  entero- 
blasts  derived  from  4d  and  neighboring  small  endodermal  cells  and 
ending  blindly  against  the  ectoderm.  Later  it  elongates  and  the  end 
is  carried  somewhat  upward  along  the  right  side  by  trosion  of  the  larva. 
It  contains  a  lumen  from  the  first.  As  the  stomach  begins  to  enlarge 
it  is  seen  to  be  bounded  by  large  cells  dorsally  and  anteriorly  in  its  lower 
25 
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regions.  As  development  proceeds  it  is  elongated,  its  posterior  end 
being  ventrally  directed  and  turned  toward  the  right.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  liver  of  Crepidnla  comes  later,  being  retarded  by  the 
great  amount  of  yolk. 

The  next  change  in  the  development  of  the  enteron  of  Fiona  may 
be  observed  in  fig.  105,  which  represents  a  veliger  in  which  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  beginning  to  become  differentiated  into  several  parts. 
Anteriorly  is  seen  the  stomodaeum,  which  has  as  yet  not  broken  through 
but  touches  the  wall  of  the  enteron.  Above  and  to  the  left  of  this 
point  of  contact  is  a  decided  lobing  of  the  wall  of  the  enteric  cavity, 
formed  of  the  large  yolk-ladened  cells  which  at  an  earlier  period  lay  in 
the  anterior  region  of  the  archenteron.  This  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
liver,  and  as  development  proceeds  the  invagination  becomes  larger  and 
more  constricted  at  its  base,  forming  a  rounded  lobe  upon  the  left  dorsal 
wall  of  the  enteric  canal.  Behind  the  rudiment  of  the  liver  the  enteron 
has  widened  into  a  capacious  sac  which  is  larger  at  its  upper  anterior 
end,  the  walls  of  the  whole  being  formed  of  rather  small  cells  which  are 
yet  rich  in  yolk.  This  is  the  stomach,  and  it  ends  blindly  against  the 
intestinal  mass  behind  and  to  the  right.  The  intestine  is  yet  a  solid 
strand  of  cells  connecting  the  posterior  end  of  the  stomach  with  the 
ectoderm.  With  the  growth  of  the  veliger  this  strand  has  become 
more  slender,  elongated  and  turned  forward,  its  distal  end  lying  well 
up  on  the  side  of  the  body  behind  the  constriction  which  forms  the 
foot.  The  huge  excretory  cell  lies  just  dorsal  to  this  point  (figs.  106, 
107).  In  figs.  90,  91,  92  and  93,  which  represent  coronal  sections  of 
a  veliger  somewhat  older  than  figs.  105  and  106,  and  slightly  more 
mature  than  that  of  fig.  107,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intestine  is  still  a 
solid  strand  of  cells,  and  that  the  oesophagus  is  as  yet  not  in  open  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal.  An  examination  of  a 
considerably  older  larva  (figs.  109,  110)  shows  a  very  small  lumen, 
just  beginning  to  form  in  the  center  of  the  intestinal  strand,  but  as 
yet  no  communication  between  asophagus  and  enteric  cavity. 

Stomodomm  and  Mouth. 

As  the  blastopore  narrows  (fig.  79)  it  becomes  entirely  surrounded, 
except  at  the  anterior  end,  by  third  quartet  cells.  At  the  anterior 
point  second  quartet  cells  from  2b"  and  2^"  he  along  the  edge  also. 
Figures  of  a  later  stage  (as  97,  98)  show  the  blastopore  as  a  mere 
rounded  opening,  its  edges  and  walls  below  thickly  set  with  darkly 
nucleated  cells,  and  when  complete  closure  occurs  a  plug  of  these  cells 
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may  be  observed  upon  lateral  optical  section  dipping  doT^n  from  the 
region  of  closure  to  the  enteron  beneath.  These  cells  have  come  largely 
from  the  third  quartet  of  all  four  quadrants,  and  represent  the  smaller 
cells  of  this  quartet  which  lay  nearest  the  open  blastopore.  This 
condition  exists  but  for  a  short  time,  for  soon  a  broad  pit  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  region  occupying  exactly  the  place  where  the  blastopore 
closed.  As  it  forms  the  cells  which  have  been  invaginated  to  form  the 
blastopore-plug  open  out  again  so  that  a  blind  pit  results,  the  lower 
surface  of  which  is  formed  by  those  cells  which  were  first  pushed  inward 
as  the  blastopore  was  closing,  and  correspond  to  the  second  and  third 
quartet  elements  which  are  shown  in  fig.  79  surroimding  the  blastopore. 
The  stomodaeal  invagination  continues  to  increase  in  depth  by  growth 
and  division  of  the  cells  which  already  form  it  and  by  further  invagina- 
tion of  surrounding  cells,  so  that,  as  the  form  of  the  veliger  begins  to  ap- 
pear (figs.  103,  104,  105,  106),  second  and  third  quartet  cells  from  all 
the  quadrants  lying  in  the  region  probably  become  involved.  At  first 
the  stomodseum  is  broad  and  shallow,  but  as  it  increases  in  depth  it 
narrows  and  becomes  more  dorsally  directed  at  its  inner  end.  In 
section,  fig.  90,  and  in  drawings  of  the  oldest  veliger  shown  (figs.  109, 
110),  the  stomodaeal  invagination  has  as  yet  not  formed  an  open  con- 
nection with  the  enteron,  but  shortly  afterward  this  occurs,  at  which 
time  the  stomodseum  is  much  elongated.  Union  is  established  with  the 
stomach  pouch  just  below  the  opening  of  the  large  liver  lobe. 

Fiona  agrees  with  a  large  number  of  Mollusks  in  which  the  blasto- 
pore closes  and  the  stomodseum  forms  at  the  same  point.  Among 
them  may  be  named  Nassa  (Bobretzky),  NerUina  and  Aplysia  (Bloch- 
mann),  Elysia  (Vogt),  various  iEolididse  (Trinchese),  Doris  (Langer- 
hans),  Crepidula  (Conklin),  Planorbis  (Holmes)  and  Trochus  (Robert). 
In  Patella  (Patten),  Filsus  (Bobretzky),  Pteropods  and  Heteropods 
(Fol)  and  Limncea  (Lankester)  the  blastopore  is  said  to  remain  open 
and  pass  over  directly  into  the  mouth. 

Shdl-gland  and  Foot. 

If  one  examines  the  segmenting  egg  somewhat  later  than  such  a 
stage  as  shown  in  fig.  73,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  posterior  has  con- 
siderably outstripped  the  anterior  region  in  extent  and  that,  together 
with  numerous  divisions,  the  cells  have  also  enlarged  considerably  in 
size.  The  area  which  lies  along  the  median  line,  and  so  is  derived  from 
the  second  quartet,  shows  most  plainly  this  rapid  increase  in  extent, 
and  it  is  here  particularly  that  the  cells  themselves  become  greatly 
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enlarged  and  prominent.    This  is  the  region  of  posterior  growth,  and 
from  this  area  arise  both  the  shell-gland  and  the  foot. 

Takmg  up  first  the  history  of  the  former  of  these  two  organs,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  a  stage  represented  by  figs.  95  and  98  the  whole 
area  between  the  blastopore  and  the  end  of  the  posterior  arm  of  the 
cross  shows  karyokinetic  activity,  but  particularly  in  the  region  marked 
Sh.G.  the  cells  have  increased  considerably  in  size.  As  growth  con- 
tinues these  cells  upon  the  upper  and  posterior  surface  of  the  gastrula 
protrude  above  the  level  of  the  ectoderm,  the  area  which  they  cover 
having  the  appearance  of  a  rough  cobble-stone  pavement;  but  some- 
what later  they  settle  down  and  form  a  smooth  surface.  The  center  of 
this  area,  which  now  lies  just  opposite  the  region  of  the  stomodaeum, 
begins  to  invaginate,  pushing  the  enteron  before  it  and  reducing  its 
cavity,  so  that  there  results  a  deep  pit  which,  growing  in  size  below,  con- 
stricts above,  and  around  which  are  several  rows  of  large  granular  celb 
(fig.  102).  Such  a  condition  lasts  but  a  short  time,  for  soon  the  invagi- 
nated  area  opens  outward,  the  whole  forming  a  large  thick-walled 
cap  upon  the  posterior  end  of  the  veliger,  constricted  around  its  edge 
and  merging  abruptly  with  the  thin-walled  ectoderm  anterior  to  it  (fig. 
104).  As  growth  proceeds  the  shell-gland  spreads  and  becomes  much 
thinner,  while  the  larval  shell  appears  as  a  secretion  of  the  large  cells 
which  compose  it.  As  the  shell  continues  to  extend  over  the  veliger 
its  outer  edge  is  marked  by  several  rows  of  large  cells,  which  by  their 
secretive  activity  lay  dowTi  the  substance  which  forms  the  shell  (figs. 
105, 106, 107).  Almost  from  its  origin  as  a  distinct  structure  the  shell- 
gland  is  slightly  displaced  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  as  it  increases 
in  extent  this  lack  of  bilateral  symmetry  becomes  more  marked  (fig. 
107). 

The  ventral  prominence  which  develops  into  the  foot  arises  some- 
what later  than  the  shell-gland,  and  the  cells  which  go  into  it  come  from 
the  second  quartet  of  D  quadrant  and  the  third  quartet  of  C  and  D 
quadrants.  The  large  ectodermal  excretory  cell,  which  in  the  larva 
lies  just  behind  the  foot,  serves  as  a  guide  to  show  that  much  of  the 
foot,  like  this  cell,  arises  from  C  quadrant  of  the  third  quartet;  and 
though  no  such  landmark  is  present  on  the  other  side,  the  early  history 
of  the  two  quadrants  are  so  similar  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  a 
like  origin  from  the  third  quartet  for  the  left  side  of  the  foot.  Lillie 
has  derived  the  foot  of  Unto  from  cells  of  the  second  quartet,  and  Conk- 
lin  appears  to  have  done  the  same  for  Crepidula,  Holmes  states  for 
Planorbis  that  as  the  cells  immediately  behind  the  blastopore  are  of 
third  quartet  origin,  probably  the  "median  portion  of  the  anterior  end 
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of  the  foot  is  derived  from  some  of  these  cells".  Robert  describes  a 
similar  condition  for  Trochus.  In  Fiona  not  only  the  median  portion 
but  also  much  of  the  lateral  area  certainly  comes  from  the  third  quartet. 
The  foot  here  does  not  arise  as  a  paired  swelUng  as  in  Patella  (Patten), 
Fvlgar  (McMurrich)  and  Trochus  (Robert),  but  show's  from  the  first 
a  median  protuberance  which  increases  in  size  and  later  becomes 
broadened  and  flattened  (figs.  103,  108,  110).  Its  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  numerous  cells,  but  they  are  not  arranged  to  form  a 
conspicuous  cell-plate  as  in  Crepidida.  Large  cells  mark  its  lower 
surface  and  they  soon  begin  to  secrete  the  operculum. 

Larval  Musculature. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  for  a  study  of  the  muscles  of  the 
velum  no  living  material  has  been  available,  as  without  this  many 
points  of  interest  must  of  necessity  be  lost.  When  the  veUger  breaks 
from  its  capsule  it  presents  an  appearance  shown  in  figs.  109,  110, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  fixed  material,  from  which 
the  drawings  were  made,  the  muscles  must  be  much  contracted.  The 
whole  posterior  region  is  swollen  into  a  huge  transparent  vesicle,  at  the 
anterior  end  of  which  lies  the  contorted  alimentary  canal.  In  dotted 
outline  is  represented  the  probable  position  of  the  cuticular-Uke  shell 
before  shrinkage.  In  a  larva  of  such  age  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  is  a  large  dorsal  retractor  muscle,  which  has  its  posterior  point 
of  attachment  well  to  the  left  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  posterior  vesicle. 
It  runs  forward  and  branches  just  before  reaching  the  liver  lobe,  its 
two  anterior  ends  becoming  attached  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
body  wall  in  the  region  of  the  oesophagus.  In  structure  it  is  composed 
of  large  spindle-shaped  interlacing  cells,  which  are  flattened  dorso-ven- 
trally,  giving  the  muscle  a  band-like  form.  In  function  this  muscle 
doubtless  acts  as  a  retractor  for  the  anterior  and  particularly  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cephalic  region.  A  dorsal  view  of  the  same  veUger 
shows  two  lateral  muscles,  the  right  and  left  retractors  of  the  foot, 
which  arise  about  midway  back  on  the  sides  of  the  posterior  vesicle 
and  extend  forward  through  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  region,  to  end 
in  branching  fibers  in  the  foot.  That  of  the  right  side  is  larger  than 
the  left,  and  in  earlier  stages  (figs.  105,  106)  is  much  thicker  than  later 
and  relatively  larger.  In  figs.  105  and  106  is  shown  a  small  muscle 
(Vl.R.)  extending  from  the  dorsal  neck  region  to  the  velar  folds  where 
it  branches  greatly.  Other  similar  retractor  muscles  of  the  velar 
lobes  extend  from  the  walls  of  the  aUmentary  canal  and  the  body  wall 
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outward  into  the  velar  area  branching  extensively.    Fine  interlacing 
fibers  are  also  found  in  the  foot  in  older  stages. 

Retiuning  to  the  period  marked  by  fig.  105,  the  dorsal  retractor 
muscle  is  seen  to  be  a  short  thick  strand  of  cells  extending  from  the 
shell  region  to  the  enteron  near  the  position  of  the  liver.  It  is  here 
already  branched  and  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  right  retractor  of  the  foot  is,  as  shown,  a  very  heavy  cell  strand 
which  unites  the  foot  with  the  lower  dorso-lateral  portion  of  the  shell. 
A  view  from  the  left  side  would  show  a  muscle  occupying  a  similar 
position,  but  in  this  case  much  thinner  (fig.  107  shows  their  relative 
sizes  at  a  slightly  later  stage).  Even  at  this  early  period  the  dorsal 
retractor  is  posteriorly  attached  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  of  Lillie  and  others  between  primary 
mesoblast  (ento-mesoblast)  and  secondary  mesoblast  (ecto-mesoblast 
or  larval  mesoblast),  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  sources  of  muscular  tissue  in  the  developing  larva  of  Fiana, 
with,  however,  but  partial  success.  The  velar  retractors,  which  lie  in 
the  region  of  the  head  vesicle,  are  formed  from  secondary  mesoblast. 
Those  cells  which  we  have  seen  cut  off  from  the  third  quartet  in  the 
two  anterior  quadrants  lie  in  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  gastrula, 
and  may  for  some  time  be  distinguished  from  the  primary  mesoblast 
cells.  When  at  an  early  period  spindle-shaped  muscle  fibers  appear 
in  this  region,  their  origin  from  these  cells  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
The  component  elements  of  the  dorsal  retractor  are  hard  to  distinguish. 
When  this  muscle  first  appears  at  a  stage  about  midway  between  figs. 
104  and  105,  several  large  cells  lie  wedged  in  between  the  rounded 
wall  of  the  enteron  and  the  ectodermal  area  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
shell-gland.  The  evidence  is  strong  that  these  cells  at  least  are  from 
the  primary  mesoblasts.  At  this  time,  however,  other  cells  extend 
along  the  enteron,  connecting  the  compact  posterior  group  with  the 
loosely  lying  spindle-shaped  elements  of  the  velar  retractors.  They 
doubtless  help  form  the  more  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  retractor 
and,  lying  as  they  do  so  close  to  where  secondary  mesoblast  was  formed, 
may  be  derivatives  of  it.  The  two  retractors  of  the  foot  and  the  inter- 
lacing fibers  of  that  organ  itself  are  doubtless  composed  of  cells  which 
have  come  from  4d.  From  the  above  account  it  is  seen  that  a  true 
'* larval  mesoblast"  is  found  in  Fionas  since  much  at  least  of  the  mus- 
culature of  the  velum,  a  purely  larval  organ,  is  derived  from  this 
secondary  mesoblast. 

No  organ  in  any  way  comparable  to  a  larval  heart  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  oldest  veligers  which  I  have  studied. 
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Change  op  Axis  and  Form  op  the  Developing  Organism. 

The  egg  at  the  time  of  laying  is  spherical.    With  the  division  into 
four  cells  the  primary  egg  axis,  runmng  between  the  centers  of  the 
animal  and  vegetative  poles,  becomes  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the 
equatorial  plane.    As  segmentation  proceeds  this  relation  persists 
(fig.  14),  and  with  continued  division  the  formation  of  a  large  cleavage 
cavity  becomes  more  pronounced.    Until  the  cleaving  egg  reaches  a 
stage  of  over  sixty  cells  its  surface,  when  viewed  from  either  pole, 
appears  almost  perfectly  rounded,  but  shortly  after  this  its  antero- 
posterior axis  becomes  shorter  than  the  lateral  (figs.  45,  56,  74),  this 
relation  holding  until  increased  growth  in  the  posterior  and  anterior 
quadrants  causes  elongation  in  that  direction.    Until  about  a  stage 
shown  in  fig.  74  the  primary  egg  axis,  running  from  the  center  of  the 
animal  to  the  center  of  the  vegetative  pole,  follows  a  straight  line. 
Iimnediately  after  this,  accentuated  growth  of  the  posterior  region 
initiates  a  bending  of  this  axis,  which  finally  results  in  its  complete 
folding  upon  itself,  or  a  rotation  through  180  degrees.    A  sharply 
pointed  anterior  projection  arises  (fig.  78),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
posterior  dorsal  region  is  rapidly  increasing  in  extent  and  changing 
the  embryonic  axis.    As  the  gastrula  elongates  the  apical  pole  is  moved 
forward,  and  by  the  time  the  first  velar  row  becomes  distinct  the  origi- 
nal polar  axis  has  become  so  bent  upon  itself  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
nearly  90  degrees  (figs.  95,  98).    With  the  continued  multiplication 
of  cells  in  the  head  region  that  portion  of  the  larva  changes  from  its 
originally  pointed  shape  into  a  rounded  though  not  prominent  head 
vesicle,  while  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  end  is  roimded  by  contuiued 
growth  of  second  and  third  quartet  elements  (figs.  100, 101).    The  orig- 
inal polar  axis  will  be  seen  in  these  figures  to  have  moved  through  about 
135  degrees.    In  the  next  stage,  represented  by  figs.  102  and  104, 
the  head  vesicle  has  reached  its  largest  relative  size  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  veliger  as  a  whole.    Comparing  these  figures  with 
those  which  have  gone  before,  a  marked  increase  will  be  seen  in  the 
antero-posterior  depth,  and  if  this  be  considered  in  connection  \vith  the 
great  change  of  axis  the  enormous  growth  of  the  posterior  region  will 
be  evident.     It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  head  vesicle  of  mol- 
luscan  and  annelidan  larvse  is  of  functional  importance  in  serving  as  a 
float.    In  Fiona  the  head  vesicle  is  never  large  and  prominent  and  a 
substitute  may  reasonably  be  expected.    With  the  differentiation  of 
the  velar  lobes  and  foot  the  shcU-gland  may  in  figs.  105,  106  and  107 
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be  seen  to  be  rapidly  spreading  over  the  posterior  region.  As  this 
is  being  accomplished  it  also  grows  greatly  in  size,  producing  the  enor- 
mous posterior  vesicle  which  in  figs.  109  and  110  extends  far  behind 
the  internal  organs  of  the  body.  The  importance  of  such  an  organ 
must  be  considerable  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  early  decrease 
in  size  of  the  head  vesicle,  strongly  suggests  that  its  fimctional  value 
is  similar  in  kind  to  that  usually  ascribed  to  the  anterior  or  head 
vesicle  of  other  larvae. 

In  all  older  veligers  figured  the  original  polar  axis  has  become  com- 
pletely bent  upon  itself,  a  rotation  of  180  degrees  having  occurred. 
With  regard  to  the  median  plane  of  the  future  embrj'o,  the  first  cleavage 
plane  is  obliquely  transverse  to  this  plane.  When  the  mesoderm  is 
formed  it  is  thrown  over  toward  this  median  plane,  and  from  the  first 
is  approximately  bilateral  in  position  (figs.  24,  31,  34).  The  elements 
of  both  entoblast  and  ectoblast,  which  in  late  stages  of  cleavages  lie 
on  the  median  plane,  appear  to  be  derived  from  cells  of  the  early 
cleavages  which  occupied  similar  positions.  Little  rotation,  if  any, 
is  apparent  other  than  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  found  in  all 
portions  of  eggs  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  cleavage. 

Conklin  describes  for  Crepidula  an  entire  rotation  of  the  ectoblastic 
cap  at  the  time  when  the  anterior  and  lateral  cells  of  the  fourth  quartet 
arise.  Heymons  shows  a  similar  rotation  in  Umbrella.  Such  a  change 
of  axis  in  the  germ  layers  does  not  occur  in  Fiona,  nor  is  there  necessity 
for  it.  The  large  macromeres  of  Crepidida  and  Umbrella  are  here 
represented  by  small  cells,  which  do  not  modify  the  positions  of  the 
germ  layers  at  the  time  of  their  origin  nor  necessitate  supplementary 
rearrangement. 

Abstract. 

Maturation  begins  at  the  time  of  laying.  Two  polar  bodies  are 
given  off,  the  first  of  which  may  or  may  not  divide.  The  un- 
segmcnted  egg  of  Fiona  is  rich  in  yolk,  the  spherules  being  com- 
paratively small.  In  shape  the  egg  is  round,  but  slightly  flattened 
in  the  direction  of  its  polar  axis.  One  to  three  eggs  are  found  in  a 
roomy  egg  capsule. 

The  early  cleavage  is  strictly  spiral  after  the  dextral  sequence.  The 
first  quartet  of  micromeres  are  much  smaller  than  the  macromeres, 
but  with  succeeding  divisions  the  cleavage  becomes  equal  in  character. 
After  the  four  macromeres  are  formed  they  give  rise  to  successive 
quartets  of  micromeres.    The  first  three  quartets  contain  all  the  ccto- 
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blast.  The  mesoblast  arises  in  part  from  the  fourth  quartet  cell 
of  D  quadrant.  The  remaining  fourth  quartet  cells  and  all  the 
macromeres  arc  entoblastic,  as  is  also  the  case  with  a  small  portion 
of  4d. 

The  first  quartet  of  ectomeres  give  rise  to  the  trochoblasts  and  ecto- 
blastic  cross.  To  the  latter  structure  are  added  as  "tips"  the  upper 
cells  of  the  second  quartet  in  all  quadrants.  The  cross  is  radially 
spiral  in  symmetry,  and  does  not  increase  in  breadth  by  transverse 
splitting  of  its  arms  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  Cells  from  the 
first  quartet  form  the  head  vesicle,  cerebral  ganglia  and  eyes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  first  velar  row. 

The  second  quartet  has  a  similar  cleavage  history  in  all  four  quad- 
rants until  a  stage  of  about  150  cells.  In  later  development  the 
elements  of  this  quartet  in  D  (posterior)  quadrant  show  great 
increase  in  size  and  divisional  activity,  initiating  the  posterior  point 
of  growth,  with  resulting  bending  of  the  embryonic  axis.  Cells  from 
this  area  form  the  shell-gland  and  median  portion  of  the  foot.  A 
large  number  of  second  quartet  cells  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
groups  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  velum.  The  more  ventral  elements 
of  B  quadrant  help  to  close  the  blastopore. 

In  the  third  quartet  bilateral  cleavages  first  appear  in  the  posterior 
quadrants  (cells  3c^  and  3d^).  Secondary  mesoblasts  arise  from  the 
anterior  quadrant  groups  of  this  quartet  (cells  3a'"*,  3a""  and  3b'"S 
3b^").  The  large  anal  excretory  cell  (3c"")  and  its  associated  cells 
are  derived  from  C  quadrant  of  this  quartet.  Third  quartet  cells 
surround  the  blastopore  as  it  closes,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
anterior  portion;  much  of  the  stomodaeum  and  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  foot  come  from  third  quartet  elements. 

The  mesoblast  of  Fiona  is  derived  from  two  sources,  ento-mesoblast 
from  4d  and  ecto-mesoblast  from  the  third  quartet  in  A  and  B  quad- 
rants. The  greater  amount  comes  from  4d  and  forms  teloblastic 
bands  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  gastrula.  The  secondary  mesoblast 
(ecto-mesoblast)  is  largely  "larval"  in  fate,  since  much  of  it  goes  to 
form  the  muscles  of  the  velum.  From  the  history  of  4d  it  appears 
that  this  cell  contains  both  mesoblastic  and  entoblastic  derivatives, 
the  latter  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  intestine. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  Opisthobranchs,  the  gastrula  is  sharply 
pointed  anteriorly,  the  apical  point  at  first  lying  at  the  end  of  the 
anterior  arm  of  the  cross. 

The  blastopore  at  the  time  of  closure  is  surroimded  by  third 
quartet  cells,  except  at  its  anterior  edge,  where  second  quartet  cells  are 
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present.    The  stomodseum  later  forms  at  the  point  where  the  blasto- 
pore closed. 

The  shell-gland  at  first  forms  a  deep  invagination,  which  later  opens 
out  and  covers  the  posterior  end  of  the  veliger  with  a  cap  of  large 
cells  which  soon  begin  to  secrete  the  shell.  From  the  first  the  shell 
is  slightly  shifted  toward  the  left,  and  this  asymmetry  becomes  more 
marked  with  continued  growth.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  shell 
a  conspicuous  posterior  vesicle  results. 

The  foot  arises  as  an  unpaired  swelling  below  the  stomodsum.  Its 
under  surface  later  secretes  an  operculum. 

The  first  velar  row  is  formed  from  the  anterior  trochoblasts  (A  and 
B  quadrants),  the  tips  of  the  anterior  arm  of  the  cross,  and  possibly 
from  other  cells  of  the  first  quartet  in  this  region.  The  second  velar 
row  is  derived  from  underlying  cells  of  the  second  quartet.  A  post- 
oral  velar  area  is  but  slightly  marked.  In  later  development  the  velum 
becomes  bilobed  and  broadly  expanded. 

A  prominent  head  vesicle  is  not  present  in  the  older  veligers,  and 
with  this  may  be  correlated  the  development  of  a  large  posterior  vesicle. 
No  apical  sense-organ  has  been  found,  nor  are  distinctly  marked  apical 
plates  present.  The  cerebral  ganglia  appear  in  the  angles  between 
the  anterior  and  lateral  arms  of  the  cross.  Otocysts  are  formed,  by 
invaginations  of  the  ectoderm  upon  the  sides  of  the  foot,  and  pedal 
ganglia  appear  closely  associated  with  them.  The  eyes  are  late  in 
appearing  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
cerebral  gangUa. 

The  anal  kidney  of  the  lar\'a  is  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  coming 
from  3c""  and  associated  cells.  With  the  torsion  of  the  larva  this 
group  is  shifted  farther  to  the  right,  and  eventually  lies  well  up  on  the 
right  side  of  the  veliger  above  the  anal  opening.  Primitive  ex- 
cretory' cells  are  also  found  lying  in  the  body  cavity  laterally  behind 
the  velum. 

The  enteron  is  formed  by  invagination  of  the  entomeres,  which  at 
first  form  an  elongated  sac;  with  the  evagination  of  the  shell-gland 
this  becomes  rounded.  The  liver  is  derived  from  large  yolk-ladened 
cells  lying  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  enteron,  and  later  the  rudiment 
of  this  organ  becomes  turned  toward  the  left  side.  Torsion  of  the 
enteron  results  from  lengthening  of  the  left  side  and  is  caused  by 
increased  growth  of  that  region.  The  intestine  is  at  first  a  solid  thick 
cell-strand  and  is  composed  largely  of  entoblasts  from  4d;  it  later 
elongates  and  acquires  a  lumen. 
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Reference  Letters. 

Ap Apical  point.  I  Oes Oesophagus. 

An.C Mial  cell.  '  Op Operculum. 

Bl Blastopore.  I  Ot Otocyst. 

CO Cerebral  ganglion.  P.B Polar  Body. 

Dr  Jl Dorsal  retractor  muscle.  P.C Pedal  Commissure. 

Ebl Enteroblasts.  ,  P.G Pedal  ganglion. 

E.C Large  enteric  cell.  ■  Rt.R.Ft Right  retractor  muscle  of 

En. Enteron.  U>ot. 

Ex Large  anal  excretory  cell.      '■  Sec.M. Secondary  mesoderm. 

Ft Foot.  Sh.E. Edge  of  shell. 

Int Intestine.  Sh.G Shell-gland. 

L Liver.  :  St Stomod£Bum. 

Lt.R.Ft Xeft   retractor   muscle   of     Stom .Stomach. 

foot.  Tel Teloblast. 

Mo..« Mouth.  !  V* First  row  of  velar  cells. 

M.F Muscles  of  foot.  \'' Second  row  of  velar  cells. 

Nph.L..^ Left  nephrocjTSt.  Vl.L Vdar  lobe. 

Nph.R Right  nephrocyst.  ;  Vl.R Retractor  muscle  of  velum. 

Note. — Jn  the  drawings  the  trochoblasts  are  represented  with  stippled  nuclei ; 
upper  pole  views  show  the  ectoblastic  cro3s  in  heavy  outline.  Plates  I-XI, 
Xulj  and  Figs.  101-104  of  PI.  XIV  are  reduced  }  from  original  drawings,  the 
remaming  figures  }.    Figs.  7,  36,  39, 46  and  55  have  been  omitted  from  Plates. 


Explanation  of  Plates  XXI-XXXV. 

Plate  XXI,  Fie.  1. — Section  of  egg  of  Fiona  marinaf  showing  first  maturation 
spinme. 

Fig.  2. — Section.  I>lr8t  polar  body  being  given  ofif.  Sperm  nucleus  with 
astral  rays  below. 

Fig.  3.— Section.  Rise  of  second  polar  body.  Enlargement  of  sperm 
nucleus  and  astral  rays. 

Fig.  4. — Lateral  view  of  entire  egg.  Approach  of  male  and  female  pro- 
nuclei. 

Fig.    5. — First  cleavage;  figure  seen  from  side. 

Fig.  6. — Completion  of  first  cleavage,  as  seen  from  above.  The  two  polar 
bodies  fie  between  t^e  nuclei. 

Fig.  8. — Completion  of  second  cleavage,  seen  from  upper  pole.  A  polar 
furrow  IS  present  at  the  vegetative  but  not  at  the  animal  pole. 

Fig.    9. — Upper  pole  view,  showing  spindles  which  institute  third  cleavage. 

Plate  XXII,  Fig.  10. — Dexiotropic  turning  of  spindles  of  the  first  quartet, 

with  constriction  and  rounding  out  of  tnese  cells.    Lateral  view. 
Fig.  11. — Same  egg  as  fig.  10,  seen  from  above. 
Fig.  12. — ^Lateral  view  of  shghtly  older  ^j^  than  Fig.  10,  showing  compact 

grouping  of  blastomeres  after  division. 
Fig.  13.— Completion  of  fourth  cleavage,  keotropic  in  direction,  by  which 

the  second  quartet  is  separated  from  the  macromeres. 
Fig.  14. — Lateral  view  of  same  egg  as  fig.  13. 
Fig.  15. — LsDOtropic  division  of  first  quartet,  by  which  the  "turret  cells" 

(trochoblasts),  la*,  Ib'^  Ic*,  Id*,  arise.     In  following  figures  the  turret 

cells  and  their  derivatives  are  indicated  by  stippl^  nuclei. 
Fig.  Ifi. — Lateral  view  of  same  egg  as  fig.  15. 
Fig.  17. — First  cleavage  of  the  cells  of  the  second  quartet  (dexiotropic' 

The  matTom'/n.»s  are  about  to  give  off  the  third  quartet  by  dexiotrop 

cleavage. 
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Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  18.— Slightly  later  stage  (lateral  view)  than  fig.  17.    Divi- 

sion  of  the  second  quartet  is  about  completed. 
Fig.  19. — ^Animal  pole  view  of  ege,  in  which  the  divisions  shown  in  figs.  17 

and  18  are  fully  completed.     24  cells. 
Fig.  20. — ^Vegetative  pole  view  of  egg  slightly  older  than  fig.  19,  showing 

spindle  which  initiates  the  separation  of  4d. 
Rg.  21. — ^Transition  stage  between  25  and  33  cells  (seen  from  animal  pole). 

All  eight  cells  of  the  second  quartet  are  dividing  Iseotropically,  the 

upper  four  forming  the  *'tip"  cells  of  the  cross  (2a",  2b",  2c",  2d"). 
Fig.  22.— -Same  egg  as  fig.  21,  seen  from  vegetative  pole.    The  Iseo tropic 

division  of  3D.  forming  4D  and  4d  (ME),  is  completed. 
Fig.  23. — Animal  pole  view  of  egg  containing  41-44  cells.     la*-ld*  have 

divided  in  a  dexiotropic  direction  the  ''apicals"  (la**-ld")  and  the 

"basals*'  (la"-ld")  of  the"  ectoblastic  cross." 

Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  24. — Same  egg  as  fig.  23,  seen  from  vegetative  pole.  All 
the  third  quartet  celE  have  divided  laeo tropically.  The  macro- 
meres,  3A,  3B,  3C,  are  dividing  in  a  similar  direction  to  complete  the 
fourth  quartet. 

Fig.  25. — ^View  of  vegetative  pole  of  egg  slightly  older  than  fig.  24.  The 
formation  of  the  fourth  quartet  is  completed  and  the  mesentomere 
4d  (ME)  has  divided  into  right  (ME»)  and  left  (ME»)  halves. 

Fig.  26. — Lateral  view  from  B  quadrant  of  an  egg  same  stage  as  fig.  25. 

Fig.  27. — Lateral  view  of  an  egg,  D  quadrant,  same  stage  as  fig.  25. 

Pig.  28. — Animal  pole  view  of  an  egg  showing,  (1)  dexiotropic  divisions  of 
2c",  2a",  2b";  (2)  Iseotropic  cRvision  of  2b";  l^eotropic  to  horizontal 
division  of  2c".  The  twchoblasts,  Ic',  Id',  are  also  beginning  to 
divide. 

Fig.  29. — Same  egg  as  fig.  28,  seen  laterally  from  B  ouadrant. 

fig.  30. — Same  egi^  as  f^.  28,  lateral  view  of  C  quaarant;  3c^  is  cleaving  in 
a  dexiotropic  direction. 

Fig.  31. — ^Vegetative  pole  view  of  same  egg  as  fig.  28,  showing  bilateral 
divisipns  of  3c\  3d^ 

Plate  XXV,  Fig.  32. — Lateral  view  D  quadrant,  slightly  older  stage  than  fig. 
28,  showing  bilateral  divisions  of  3cS  3d^ 

Ilg.  33. — Upper  pole  view  of  same  egg  as  fig.  32,  showing  cleavage  in  three 
of  Uie  "basal"  cells  of  the  cross,  lb"  is  dividme  in  a  Inotropic 
direction;  in  Ic"  the  spindle  is  dexiotropic  to  radisd  in  position;  in 
la"  Iseotropic  to  radial  spindle.  Tlie  turrets,  la'  and  lb',  show  dexio- 
tropic cleavage.    About  60  cells. 

Fig.  34. — View  of  vegetative  pole  of  somewhat  older  stage  than  fig.  31 ; 
3a*,  3a',  3b*  and  3b'  have  all  divided  in  a  dexiotropic  manner. 

Fig.  35. — Same  sta^e  as  fig.  34,  lateral  view  of  C  and  D  quadrants. 

Fig.  37. — Lateral  view  of  A  quadrant,  showing  dexiotropic  division  of  3a'. 

Pig.  38. — Upper  pole  view,  showing  completion  of  cleavage  forming  "basals" 
(la*«-ld"f)  and  "middle"  (la»''-ld"')  cells  of  cross. 

Fig.  40. — Slightly  older  stage  than  preceding,  showing  completed  cleavage 
of  3b'. 

Fig.  41. — Same  egg  as  fig.  40,  A  quadrant. 

Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  42. — ^View  of  vegetative  pole  of  egg  with  about  68  bias- 
tomeres.     ME*  and  ME'  are  dividing  bilaterally. 

Fig.  43. — Lateral  view,  A  and  D  quadrants  of  egg  with  about  75  blastomeres, 
showing  dexiotropic  cleavage  of  2a'"  and  laeo  tropic  divisions  in 
3d",  3d". 

Rg.  44. — Same  egg  as  fig.  43,  seen  from  C  quadrant.  3c"  and  3c"  are  divid- 
ing dexiotropically. 

Fig.  45. — :View  of  vegetative  surface  of  egg  with  about  80  cells.  The 
mesentomeres  have  divided  into  two  small  cells,  E*  and  E',  and 
two  large,  Me*  and  Me'. 

Fig.  47. — Same  egg  as  fig.  45,  lateral  view  of  D  quadrant. 
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Fig.  48. — Same  egg  as  fig.  45,  lateral  view  of  C.  quadrant. 
Fig.  49. — Lateral  view  of  D  quadrant  in  egg  of  about  86  ceUs.    2d*"  is 
dividing  laM^tropically ;  2d"*  and  2d'"  have  divided  dexiotropicaUy. 
Fig.  50. — Lateral  view  of  same  egg  as  fig.  49,  showing  A  quadrant. 

Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  51. — D  quadrant,  a  lateral  view.    Me*  and  Me*  all  dividing 

bilaterally. 
Fig.  52. — Lateral  \'iew,  B  quadrant  of  same  egg  as  fig.  49. 
Fig.  53. — Upper  pole  \'iew  of  egg  of  about  86  cells.    The  "apical"  (la*"- 

Id"*)  and  "peripheral"  (la*"-ld"')  rosettes  have  been  formed  by 

Isotropic  cleavages. 
Fig.  54. — Same  egg  as  ng.  51,  seen  from  side  (C  quadrant). 
Fig.  56. — Upper  pole  view  of  an  egg  of  approximately  106  cells.    The  basal 

cells,  la"*,  lb***,  Ic***,  have  divided;  Id***  is  dividing  with  spindle 

transverse  to  posterior  arm  of    cross.    The    two    inner   posterior 

trochoblasts  (Ic**,  Id'*)  are  dividing  bilaterally. 
Fig.  57. — ^Vegetative  pole  view  of  same  egg  as  fig.  56.    Completed  diNnsion 

of  Me*,  Me*  into  M*e*,  M*e*  and  m*z*7m*z*. 
Fig.  58. — Same  egg  as  fig.  56,  showing  A  and  D  quadrants  on  lateral  view. 
Fig.  59. — Same  egg  as  fig.  56,  principally  B  quadrant. 

Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  60. — Same  egg  as  fig.  56,  lateral  view  of  C  quadrant. 

Fig.  61. — Lateral  view,  D  quadrant,  same  e^  as  fig.  56. 

Fig.  62. — Upper  pole  view  of  egg  slightly  older  than  last  series  (over  115 
cells).  All  the  interior  trochoblasts  have  divided,  and  the  completed 
transverse  division  of  the  basal  cell  of  the  posterior  arm  of  the  cross 
is  shown. 

Fig.  63. — Same  egg  as  fig.  62,  showing  A  quadrant  on  lateral  view. 

Fig.  64. — Lateral  view,  same  egg  as  fig.  62,  B  quadrant. 

Fig.  65. — Lateral  view,  same  egg  as  fig.  62,  C  quadrant. 

Fig.  66. — Lateral  view,  same  egg  as  fig.  62,  D  quadrant. 


ig; 


Fig.  67. — Egg  of  about  125  cells,  lateral  view,  C  quadrant. 

Plate  XXIX,  Fig.  68. — Same  egg  as  fig.  67,  lateral  view  of  A  quadrant. 

Fig.  69. — Same  egg  as  fig.  67,  lateral  view  of  B  quadrant. 

Fig.  70. — Slightlylater  stage  than  fig.  67,  lateral  view  of  C  quadrant. 

Fig.  71. — Entomeres  and  mesomeres  from  egg  of  over  150  cells,  seen  from 
vegetative  pole. 

Fig.  72. — Entomeres  and  mesomeres  of  egg  about  sta^e  of  fig.  71. 

Fig.  73. — Entomeres  and  mesomeres,  seen  from  vegetative  pole  of  egg  slightly 
older  than  the  two  former  stages. 

Fig.  74. — Vegetative  pole  view  of  about  same  stage  as  fig.  73,  showing  the 
overgrowth  of  the  '^ secondary"  mesoblaste  (ecto-mesoblasts,  3a****, 
3a****,  3b****,  3b****)  by  other  cells  of  the  third  quartet. 

Fig.  75. — Upper  pole  view,  about  the  same  stage  as  fig.  74,  showing  trans- 
verse splitting  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  and  di%nsion  of  outer  trocho- 
blasts. 

Plate  XXX,  Fig.  76. — Upper  pole  view  of  somewhat  later  stage  than  fig.  75, 

showing  increase  in  breadth  of  cross  area. 
Fig.  77. — Lateral  view  of  stage  similar  to  fig.  75,  showing  large  excretory 

cell  (3c****)  and  neighboring  cells. 
Fig.  78. — Vegetative  pole  view  ofgastrula  with  closing  blastopore,  showing 

pointed  anterior  end  and  complete  overgrowth  of  the  ecto-mesoblast. 
Fig.  79. — Somewhat  older  gastnila  tnan  preceding  figure. 
Fig.  80. — Optical  section  (parallel  to  ventral  surface)  of  gastnila  of  about 

the  stage  shown  in  fig.  79. 

Plate  XXXI  (excevt  figs.  81-iB),  Figs.  81-84. — Optical  sections,  similar  in  direc- 
tion to  that  of  fig.  80,  through  successively  older  gastrulie.  showing 
torsion  of  the  enteron  through  increase  in  area  of  the  left  side  (right 
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of  figures).     Fig.  84  represents  a  section  taken  through  a  young 

veliger  about  the  stage  of  that  shown  in  fi^.  104. 
Fig.  85. — Actual  section  through  a  gastrula  similar  in  age  to  fig.  80  and  in 

same  plane. 
Fig.  86. — Actual  section  (sagittal)  through  a  gastrula  about  the  age  shown 

in  fig.  95. 
Fig.  87. — Actual  section   (about  30®  to  the  right  of  the  sagittal  plane) 

through  a  young  veliger  slightly  older  than  as  shown  in  fig.  104. 

Plate  XXXII  {except  fig.  94),  Figs.  88-89. — ^Actual  sections  (nearly  horizon- 
tal) through  a  veliger  about  the  stage  shown  in  fig.  105,  showing 
cerebral  and  pedal  ganglia,  pedal  commissure  and  otocysts;  also  large 
excretory  cell  on  right  side  of  larva  and  large  enteric  cell  on  same 
side  of  enteron. 

Figs.  90-93. — Four  successive  horizontal  actual  sections  through  a  veliger 
slightly  older  than  that  shown  in  fig.  107. 

Ilg.  94. — Nearly  horizontal  actual  section  through  veliger  of  same  age  as 
preceding  series,  showing  nerve  ring  around  oesophagus.     On   PI. 

Plate  XXXIII,  Fig.  95. — Gastrula,  seen  from  right  side,  showing  first  indica- 
tion of  the  first  velar  row  (V*). 

Figs.  96-97. — Upper  and  lower  sides  respectively  of  gastrula  of  the  same 
age  as  shown  in  fig.  95. 

Figs.  98-99. — Lateral  (right)  and  lower  sides  of  a  veliger  slightly  older  than 
that  shown  in  figs.  96-97. 

Fig.  100. — Left  side  of  gastrula  somewhat  older  than  that  shown  in  the  two 
preceding  figures. 

Plate  XXXIV,  Figs.  101-102.--Anterior  and  right-lateral  views  of  larva  mid- 
way between  gastral  and  veliger  stages.  The  deep  invagination  of 
the  shell-gland  (Sh.G.)  has  formed  and  the  stomodffial  pit  (St.)  is 
well  marked. 

Figs.  103-104. — Anterior  and  right-lateral  views  of  a  young  veliger.  The 
shell-gland  has  opened  outward,  the  foot  (Ft.)  is  becoming  evident 
and  the  velar  lobes  are  just  beginning  to  appear. 

Fig.  105. — ^Veliger,  seen  from  right  side,  somewhat  older  than  the  preceding 
one.  showing  further  development  of  velar  lobes  and  foot,  developing 
shell,  differentiation  of  enteron  and  larval  musculature. 

Fig.  106. — Slightly  older  veliger  than  fig.  105,  seen  from  right  side. 

Plate  XXXV,  Figs.  107-108. — Dorsal  and  anterior  views  of  the  same  veliger 
somewhat  older  than  fig.  106.  The  shell  and  the  velar  lobes  show 
considerable  advance  in  development. 
Figs.  109-110. — Right-lateral  and  dorsal  views  of  the  same  veliger  just 
before  hatching.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  probable  shape  of 
the  posterior  vesicle  before  shrinkage. 
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THE  FOSSIL  LAMD  SHELLS  OF  BEEKUDA.> 
BY  ADDISOX   GULICK. 

lAst  summer  (1003).  through  advantages  ofifered  by  the  new  Bio- 
logical Station  in  Bermuda.  I  was  able  to  collect  the  shells  on  which 
this  paper  is  based.  In  the  study  of  the  material  I  owe  much  to  Dr. 
H.  A.  Pilsbn-.  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  necessan'  in  the  discussion  of  the  fossils  to  compare  them 
with  the  species  that  are  now  native,  in  the  looser  sense,  to  the  islands. 
In  drawing  the  line  l)etween  these  and  the  snails  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  by  commerce.  I  shall  follow  Dr.  Pilsbrjr's  latest  paper  on 
the  "Air-breathing  Mollusks  of  the  Bermudas."*  I  shall  also  rule 
out  all  the  littoral  species,  including  TruncateUa,  because  the  fossil 
beds  were  not  situated  where  such  shells  could  be  expected. 

The  most  unsatisfactor\*  feature  of  work  on  Bermudian  fossil  land 
shells  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  ages  of  the  various  deposits. 
The  rock  of  Bermuda  is  exclusively  solidified  dunes  of  calcareous  sand, 
and  the  soil  is  the  rast-colored  residue  of  the  weathered  rock.  In 
weathering,  the  surface  of  the  rock  becomes  completely  broken  up 
into  pockets  and  cre\'ices  packed  i^ith  the  earth.  It  is  estimated' 
that  every  inch  of  earth  must  represent  eight  or  nine  feet  of  rock  eroded, 
and  thus  when  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  average  depth  of  soil  formed 
over  a  deposit,  that  depth  can  be  made  an  index  of  the  age  of  the 
deposit. 

Probably  the  oldest  good  fossiliferoas  deposit  that  I  examined  is 
collecting  locality  No.  S07  (see  Map  Xo.  3)  of  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station,  at  a  hard-stone  quarn;'  on  the  west  side  of  Knapton  Hill, 
about  midwav  l:)etwcen  Hotel  Frascati  and  "  De\'il's  Hole."  At  this 
point  a  layer  of  eight  or  ten  inches  of  red  earth  containing  sheUs  was 
covered  by  an  ancient  dune.  The  dime  has  become  hard  limestone, 
and  its  top  has  been  eroded  until  now  the  red  earth  in  its  pockets  must 
represent  a  layer  averaging  not  less  than  six  inches  in  thickness.  The 
series  of  Pcecilozonites  that  we  took  from  this  bed  is  very  incomplete, 
and  the  fossils  of  all  the  genera  are  poorly  preser\'ed,  but  notwith- 
standing this  we  are  able  to  recognize  at  least  eleven  species  and  sub- 

*  Contributions  from  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research,  Xo.  2. 

*  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  Vol.  X. 

»  A.  E.  Verrill.  Trans.  Conn.  .lead..  Vol.  XI.  p.  400. 
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species.  These  are  enough  to  identify  its  fauna  with  that  of  another 
deposit,  locality  No.  806  (see  Map  No.  2),  where  the  shells  are  abundant 
and  well  preserved,  but  with  no  external  evidence  by  which  to  estimate 
their  age.  This  locality  is  another  hard-stone  quarry,  where  the 
excavations  have  uncovered  a  number  of  crevices  and  a  cavem  of 
considerable  size.  The  shells  are  in  stalagmitic  conglomerate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavem,  and  in  the  crevices,  and  also  in  the  earth  that 
fills  certain  of  the  pockets.  They  may  represent  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  but  there  is  no  way  to  distinguish  any  difiference  in  age. 

Another  deposit  at  the  same  locality  as  the  one  last  mentioned  is  a 
horizontal  band  of  slightly  reddish  rock  about  half-way  up  the  face  of 
the  quarry,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  thick.  This  is  part  of  the 
rock  out  of  which  the  cave  and  pockets  were  eroded,  so  that  the  shells 
here  are  very  much  older  than  the  others  at  No.  806;  but  here,  again, 
there  is  no  basis  for  a  comparison  with  the  date  of  No.  807.  The  re- 
mains here  are  obscure  casts  of  PcecUozonites  circumfirmatus  and  of 
what  appear  to  be  Vertigo  and  Carychium. 

I  collected  from  three  other  beds  in  this  neighborhood  what  seem  to 
represent  the  same  formation  as  the  pockets  of  No.  806. 

The  first  of  these,  locality  No.  814,  is  a  newly  opened  quarry  just 
south  from  Coney  Island.  A  red-earth  pocket  [here  contained  a  fine 
series  of  PcecUozonites  nelsoni,  very  large,  but  wanting  the  most  ex- 
treme examples  of  both  the  elevated  and  the  depressed  variations. 
There  are  also  fossiliferous  conglomerates  in  caverns  at  this  quarry, 
but  they  are  composed  of  gravel  too  fine  to  contain  PcecUozonites 
ndsoni. 

The  best  fossil  specimens  of  PcecUozonites  reinianus  came  from  local- 
ity No.  815,  near  Harrington  House.  They  are  noticeably  larger  than 
the  recent  specimens.  No.  816,  near  815,  but  on  the  shore  of  Castle 
Harbor,  has  large  numbers  of  PcecUozonites  bemivdensis  zonatus  and 
PcecUozonites  rdnianus,  the  former  associated  with  PcecUozonUes 
ndsoni  in  a  conglomerate. 

Bifidaria  rujncola^  found  in  the  red  earth  of  No.  806,  may  perhaps  be 
an  importation  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  No.  807,  and  Strobilops 
hvbbardij  found  at  the  same  place,  possibly  may  not  have  been  a  per- 
manent resident;  but  we  can  safely  assume  that  all  the  other  species 
from  the  above  localities  belong  to  the  epoch  of  the  red-earth  streak 
at  No.  807.  The  remaining  three  deposits  from  which  I  collected  are 
clearly  much  more  recent  than  No.  807.  These  are  in  sand  pits,  in 
the  nearly  pure  sand  of  partially  solidified  dunes.  None  of  them  have 
any  clear  signs  of  red  earth,  either  about  them  or  overlying  them. 
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The  shells  at  these  places  are  so  perfectly  preserved  that  even  the  tenn 
"semi-fossil"  seems  a  misnomer  for  them.  Probably  the  sand  pre- 
serves them  by  saturating  the  water  with  lime  before  it  reaches  them. 

One  of  these  shell  deposits,  locality  No.  818,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min Trott,  in  Tucker's  Town,  is  only  from  8  to  36  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  P.  ndaoni  were  mostly  in  the  upper  foot  of  tlie  deposit, 
where  the  bank  is  thoroughly  solidified  by  the  rain ;  but  a  few  inches 
lower  the  sand  is  still  loose  enough  to  be  scraped  out  with  a  strong  hoe. 

The  two  localities  last  to  be  mentioned,  Nos.  808  and  809,  arc  essen- 
tially alike.  They  face  the  Devonshire  marshes  on  the  northwest 
side — 808  near  the  north  end  and  809  close  to  the  barracks.  The  sand 
in  these  dunes  appears  to  have  drifted  from  near  the  present  line  of 
the  north  shore — a  consideration  which  may  yet  give  a  clue  to  their 
age. 

The  following  are  my  records  of  fossil  and  semi-fossil  shells  in  these 
localities : 

Locality  807. 

PcEaLOZONITES  NELSONI. 

"  NELSONI  CALLOSUS. 


n 


CIRCUMPIRMATUS,         \ 


"  DISCREPAN8. 


c      Intergraded. 
Ettconxjlus  turbinatus. 

ZONITOIDES  MINUSCULUS. 

"  BRiSTOLi.    One  specimen. 

Thysanophora  hypolepta. 

SUCCINEA  BERMUDENSIS. 

Vertigo  numellata. 

"  MARKI? 

Carychixjm  bermudense. 

Casts  in  the  Rock,  Locality  806. 

pcecilozonites  circumfirmatus. 

Vertigo. 

Carychium? 

Cai^e  and  Pockets,  Locality  806. 
PcECiLOzoNiTES  NELSONI.    Both  cxtrcmcs  in  height  of  spire. 

"  BERMUDENSIS   ZONATUS. 

"  REINIANUS. 

"  CIRCUMFIRMATUS. 
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P(ECTLOZONITKS  CUPULA. 
EUCONLT.US  TURBINATUS. 

Thysanophora  HYPOLEPTA. 

SUCCINEA   BERMUDENSIS. 

Strobilops  HUBBARDI. 

BiFiDARL\  RUPicoLA.    One  Specimen. 

Vertigo  numellata. 

"  MARKI. 

Carychium  bermudense. 

Locality  8I4, 

Pcecilozonites  nelsoni,      )  t  ,    . 

,,  f  In  one  pocket. 

"  REINIANUS.    )  ^ 


"  NELSONI.    In  crevices. 

"  BERMUDENSIS  ZONATU8, 

"  REINIANUS, 

**  CIRCUMFIRMATUS, 

EUCONULUS  TURBINATUS. 


In   stalagmitic  conglom- 
erate. 


Locality  815. 
P(EaLOZONiTES  BERMUDENSIS  zoxATUS?    Small  fragments  only. 

"  REINIANUS. 

Locality  816, 

PCECTLOZONITES  NELSONI. 

"  BERMUDENSIS  ZOXATUS. 

"  REINIANUS.    (None  kept  in  the  collection.) 

EuCONULUS  TURBINATUS. 

Locality  818  {Sand  Pit). 

Pcecilozonites  nelsoni  callosus. 

"  reinianus. 

"  discrepans. 

euconulus  turbinatus. 

Zonitoides  BRISTOLI. 

SUCCINEA  BERMUDENSIS. 

BiPiDARiA  SERViLis.    One  specimen. 

CaRTCHIUM  BERMUDENSE. 

Locality  808  {Sand  Pit). 

POSCILOZONITES  BERMUDENSIS  ZOXATUS. 
"  REINIANUS. 
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PCECILOZOXITES  CIRCUMFIRMATUS. 
EUCOXULUS  TURBINATUS. 
SUCCINEA  BERMUDENSIS. 

BiFiDARiA  RUPicoLA.    One  specimen. 

Carychium  bermudexse. 

(PoLYGYRA  MiCRODONTA?    One  immature  specimen,  which  may  have 

crawled  into  the  sand  in  recent  times.    We  shall  give  it  no  further 

notice.) 

Locality  809  (Sand  Pit). 

PCECILOZONITES  BERMUDENSIS  ZOXATUS. 
"  REINIANUS. 

"  CIRCUMFIRMATUS.    (Noue  kept  in  collection.) 

SucciNEA  BERMUDENSIS.    (Nonc  kept  in  collection.) 
Cartchium  bermudense. 
PupoiDES  MARGiNATUS.    One  Specimen. 

These  lists  include  all  the  known  fossils  except  PcecUozonitea  dalli. 
Outside  of  PcBcUozoniies,  the  species  that  do  not  appear  in  deposit 
No.  807  are : 

Strobilops  hubbardi. 
bifidaria  rupicola. 
"         servilis. 
pupoides  marginatus. 

The  last  two  of  these  appear  only  in  the  sand  pits,  and  are  in  all 
probability  later  importations.  The  first  two,  foimd  at  No.  806,  may 
also  have  arrived  after  No.  807  was  covered  up,  but  the  fossils  at  No. 
807  are  so  poorly  preserved  that  we  cannot  presume  upon  the  absence 
of  these  species.  Ignoring  these  doubts,  we  may  combine  and  re- 
arrange the  lists  from  Nos.  807  and  806 — ^the  more  ancient  fossils — 
mentioning  after  each  species  the  habitat  of  its  nearest  relatives  in 
other  countries,  as  follows: 


Pgecilozonites 

NELSONI. 

NELSOXI  CALLOSUS. 

CUPULA. 

BERMUDENSIS  ZOXATUS. 

REIXIANUS. 

CIRCUMFIRMATUS. 

DISCREPAXS. 

_.  J 
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•  Eastern  North  America. 


euconulus  turbinatus. 
zonitoides  bristou. 
Vertigo  numellata. 

"  MARKI. 

Carychium  bermudense. 

*ZoNiTOiDES  MixuscuLUS.    North  America  and  West  Indies. 

*BiFiDARiA  RUPicoLA.    Florida,  Cuba. 

*Strobilops  hubbardi.    Florida,  Jamaica. 

Thysanophora  hypolepta.    West  Indies. 

SucciNEA  BERMUDENSis.    West  Indies. 

Total,  17  forms,  14  of  them  probably  peculiar  to  Bermuda.  For 
comparison  we  have  the  following  recent  species,' supposedly  not  im- 
ported by  man : 

PcECILOZONITES  BERMUDENSIS, 

reinianus, 

circumfirmatus, 
*z0nit0ides  minusculu.s, 
Thysanophora  hypolepta, 

SucciNEA  BERMUDENSIS, 
*BlFIDARIA  RUPICOLA. 

*PuP0iDES  MARGiNATUS.    North  America,  West  Indies. 
•Thysanophora  vortex,  ' 
*polygyra  microdonta, 
■BifidarTa  servilis, 
'bifidaria  jamaicensis, 

Helicina  CON^'^EXA. 


it 


It 


Renmant  of  the  fossil  fauna. 
Seven  species. 


►  West  Indies.    Five  species. 


Total,  13  species,  6  of  them  probably  peculiar  to  Bermuda. 

Dr.  Pilsbry's  conclusion,  from  the  anatomy  of  PcecilozoniteSy  that  the 
oldest  importations  to  Bermuda  came  from  continental  America,  is  thus 
confirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  fossil  forms.  Bermuda,  at  the  time 
of  the  No.  807  deposit,  was  characterized  by  not  less  than  five  genera 
of  continental  affinities,  of  which  at  least  one  had  been  resident  long 
enough  to  have  developed  new  generic  characters  and  a  respectable 
diversity  of  species.  The  abundance  of  the  individuals,  too,  and  the 
size  and  variability  of  some  of  the  species,  seem  to  show  that  the  island 
was  not  inhospitable  to  continental  genera  at  that  epoch.  There  were 
not  only  the  large  extinct  species  PcBcilozonites  nel^oiii  and  Poecilozo- 
niies  cupula,  but  larger  varieties  also  of  Pcecilozonites  bermudensis  and 


*  Species  not  peculiar  to  Bermuda. 

*  Species  not  peculiar  to  Bermuda. 
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Pcecilozonites  reinianus  than  are  now  living.  The  largest  specimens 
even  of  PcecUozonites  circumfirmatus  and  Succinea  hermudensis  are 
among  the  fossils.  These  snails  must  have  foimd  more  food  than  there 
is  now  on  the  uncultivated  ground.  There  is  also  geologic  evidence 
that  they  belonged  to  a  more  prosperous  epoch  than  the  present.  Prof. 
Heilprin  reports  that  in  excavations  for  one  of  the  docks,  specimens 
of  Pcecilozonites  neUoni  were  brought  up  from  a  peat  deposit  at  a  depth 
of  forty  feet  below  water.  A  rise  of  the  land  suflRcient  to  put  these 
shells  ten  feet  above  sea-level  (see  Map  No.  1)  would  multiply  the  land 
area  eight  or  ten  times,  changing  it  from  a  narrow  ridge,  hardly  two 
miles  wide  at  its  widest,  into  an  elliptical  area,  including,  it  is  true,  some 
large  lagoons,  but  in  all  about  ten  miles  across  and  more  than  twenty 
miles  long.  A  large,  protected  interior  valley  would  then  receive  the 
fertile  soil  that  is  now  washed  into  the  lagoon  by  every  storm.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  the  deposits  at  locality  807  should  be  showTi 
to  date  from  the  period  of  this  Greater  Bermuda,  but  a  person  need 
hardly  wait  for  this  proof  before  supposing  that  the  indigenous  con- 
temporaries of  Pcecilozonites  neUoni  were  also  characteristic  of  Greater 
Bermuda. 

In  spite  of  their  evident  prosperity,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  proved 
that  these  snails  lived  under  any  densely  shading  vegetation.  The 
humidity  at  Bermuda  makes  such  a  shade  less  necessary  for  snails 
than  it  is  in  many  places.  I  have  often  seen  Succinea  bermudensi^ 
clinging  to  grass  and  to  trunks  of  trees  in  such  situations  that  J  imagine 
an  American  summer  day  would  have  desiccated  them.  The  tract 
about  Prospect  Hill  (No.  809)  must  have  been  desolate,  unshaded  land 
when  the  hills  were  growing  dunes,  yet  the  sand  here  (localities  808 
and  809)  contains  numerous  well-developed  specimens  and  quite  a 
variety  of  species.  These  must  either  have  lived  where  they  are  found, 
or  else  have  been  blown  there  from  some  place  almost  equally  wind- 
swept. 

The  extinction  of  species  that  were  able  to  prosper  on  those  barren 
parts  of  the  island  seems  to  me  a  strange  occiurence.  If,  as  I  believe 
is  probable,  the  sand  for  these  dunes  came  from  near  the  present  north 
shore,  then  the  island  must  have  had  very  nearly  its  present  shape 
and  size  when  these  snails  were  alive.  Thus  when  the  Greater  Bermuda 
sank,  the  change  seems  to  have  set  new  dunes  in  motion  across  this 
section  of  the  Lesser  Bermuda;  and  Pcecilozonites  zonatus,  Cary- 
chium  bermudense  and  Enconvlus  turbinatus  not  merely  survived  the 
subsidence,  but  even  formed  a  considerable  population  on  the  parts  of 
the  remaining  island  that  were  most  damaged  by  the  changing  condi- 
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tions.  How  many  other  species  still  survived  in  the  less  altered  sec- 
tions it  is  hnpossible  to  say.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  that  even 
the  set  of  fossils  from  No.  806  belong  to  any  earlier  date.  Indeed  we 
might  draw  an  analogy  between  Bifidaria  rupi<:ola  at  No.  806,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  later  arrivals,  and  Bifidaria  servilis  at  No.  818  and 
Pupoides  marginatus  at  No.  809,  either  of  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate 
to  treat  as  recent  arrivals.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  sand-pit 
deposits  are  against  the  supposition  that  the  Carychium  and  its  hardier 
associates  were  exterminated  merely  by  the  increasing  barrenness  of 
the  island.  We  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  other 
causes  if  we  knew  whether  these  species  survived  till  after  the  West 
Indian  arrivals  had  begim  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  The  West 
Indies  snails,  especially  Polygyra  microdoTUa,  of  Bahama,  are  at  present 
much  the  commonest  of  the  "native"  snails,  and  it  may  be  that  their 
special  fitness  for  the  more  barren  land  of  the  new  Bermuda  made  them 
deadly  competitors  to  the  old  species.  The  newer  formations  at  the 
west  end  of  the  islands,  which  I  had  not  the  time  to  visit,  may  perhaps 
be  the  ones  in  which  to  look  for  evidence  on  this  question. 

Notes  and  Descriptions. 

Thyianophora  Tortex  Pfr. 

Living  animals  quite  abundant  under  stones;  but  I  looked  in  vain 
for  fossil  specimens.    Greater  Antilles,  Bahamas,  Southern  Florida. 

ThyMnophora  hypotopttk '  Shuttl.'  Pile. 

I  found  more  examples  of  this  than  of  Z.  minusculus  among  the 
fossils,  but  among  the  living  snails  Z.  minusculus  seems  to  be  far  more 
abundant.    It  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous. 

Polygjrra  miorodonta  Dmb. 

Excluding  importations  from  Europe,  this  species  is  the  one  now  most 
in  evidence.  It  is  partial  to  the  coarse  native  grass,  but  is  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere.  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  any  indubitable 
specimens  of  this  in  the  sand  pits.  I  hope  other  collectors  will  look 
for  it.    Bahamas. 

Strobilopi  hnbburdi  Brown. 

An  adult  and  an  immature  si:)ecimen,  from  locality  806.  The  adult 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  size  on  the  continent.  Alt.  1.2, 
diam.  2.8  mm.     Habitat,  the  Gulf  States  and  Janaica. 

Vertigo  nnmellato  n.  sp.    PI.  XXXVI,  fig  6. 

Shell  rimate,  minute,  elliptical  or  bluntly  pupiform,  yellowish- 
corneous,  faintly  striate,  of  5  rather  convex  whorls;  the  diameter 
through  the  body  whorl  not  much  greater  than  that  through  the  whorl 
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preceding.  A  prominent,  whitish,  inflated  ridge,  appearing  like  a 
second  peristome,  occurs  behind  the  peristome.  Apertilre  propor- 
tionately more  contracted  than  that  of  V.  ovaia;  set  with  a  parietal, 
an  angular  and  a  columellar  lamella;  and  with  two  palatal  and  a  basal 
fold.  The  palatal  folds  are  prominent,  the  upper  one  slightly  double- 
topped,  the  lower  one  more  immersed  and  entering  spirally.  The 
parietal  lamella  is  stout  and  blunt;  the  angular  lamella  smaller  and 
thinner;  the  columellar  lamella  and  the  basal  fold  low  and  blunt. 
Peristome  rather  thin,  expanded,  and  notched  opposite  the  upper 
palatal  fold,  as  in  V,  ovaia, 

Alt.  1.7,  diam.  .9  mm. 

In  one  specimen  there  appears  a  slight  suprapalatal  denticle.  A 
considerable  number  of  smaller,  more  globose  specimens  seem  to  belong 
to  this  species.    One  of  these  from  locality  806  measiu^s  1.4  x  .9  mm. 

I  have  assumed  that  this  species  is  more  closely  related  to  V,  ovaia 
than  to  any  of  the  species  reported  from  the  West  Indies. 

Localities  806  and  807;  the  type  from  806. 

This  is  the  common  fossil  Vertigo. 
Vertigo  murki  n.  sp.    PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  7. 

Shell  rimate,  ovate,  yellowish-corneous,  faintly  striatulate;  whorls 
nearly  5,  rather  convex.  Apex  obtuse,  but  not  rounded  like  that  of 
Vertigo  numeUata,  The  inflated  ridge  inconspicuous,  whitish,  crowded 
dose  to  the  peristome.  Aperture  ovate,  much  longer  than  in  Vertigo 
numdlaia,  set  with  four  denticles,  of  which  the  parietal  lamella  is  the 
largest.  The  lower  palatal  fold  denticular,  smaller  than  that  of  Vertigo 
numeUata  and  less  immersed ;  the  upper  palatal  fold  minute ;  and  the 
columellar  lamella  broad  and  low.  The  peristome  is  expanded,  white, 
strongly  thickened  within,  hardly  notched  at  the  upper  palatal  fold. 

Alt.  1.9,  diam.  1  mm. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Mark,  of  Harvard,  Director  of  the 
Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research. 

This  species  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  V.  tridentaiay  but  is  a  little 
slenderer,  with  a  longer  aperture,  and  a  heavy  white  peristome. 

LocaUty  806;  doubtful  specimens  from  807. 

Biiidaria  mpioola  Say. 

One  specimen  each  from  locaUties  806  and  808,  and  several  recent 
specimens.  Dr.  Pilsbr>'  reminds  us  that  the  Bermudian  form  has  a 
thicker  lip  than  the  others  of  this  species.    Cuba,  Florida. 

Bifidaria  lervilis  GId. 

One  specimen  from  locality  818,  and  a  few  recent.  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indian  islands. 
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BiildmrU  jamaioantit  C.  B.  Ad. 

The  commonest  of  the  recent  Pupidae,  but  I  failed  to  find  it  fossil. 
Greater  Antilles. 

Pupoidei  murginatni  Say. 

I  got  one  indubitable  specimen  from  locality  809,  but  it  went  to 
pieces  in  my  hands.  I  found  only  two  or  three  recent  ones.  Mr. 
Owen  Bryant,  who  was  collecting  at  the  same  time,  foimd  a  larger 
number.  Eastern  and  Central  North  America,  and  some  West  Indian 
islands. 

Caryohinm  bermndenM  n.  sp.    PI.  XXXVI,  fici.  11, 12. 

Shell  ahnost  regularly  tapering,  comeous-white,  imperforate,  finely 
striate;  whorls  about  5,  increasing  regularly,  those  of  the  spire  very 
convex,  with  deep  sutures.  Aperture  quite  oblique,  obstructed  by  a 
small  parietal  and  a  very  minute,  deeply  placed  columellar  lamella. 
Peristome  broadly  expanded  and  reflexed,  thickened  within  by  a  white 
callus,  with  a  slight  groove  on  its  front  face,  and  developed  inward 
to  form  a  prominence  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin 
(near  the  position  of  the  upper  palatal  fold  in  Bifidaria), 

Alt.  1.8,  diam.  .9  mm. 

This  species  is  very  dissimilar  to  the  slender  Carychium  jamaicense. 
The  shape  of  the  aperture  allies  it  more  nearly  to  Carychium  exiguum 
of  North  America,  but  its  heavy  peristome  is  quite  its  own. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  fossil  species,  occurring  in  the  red 
earth  of  localities  806  and  807,  and  even  in  the  sand  that  fills  the  larger 
shells  in  the  sand  pits. 

PcBoilosonitet  nelioni  (Bid.). 

Hyalina  nelsoni  Bid.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  H.  of  N.  Y.,  XI,  1875,  p.  78. 

P.  neUoni  Pilsbry,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1888.  p.  290. 

P.  nelsoni  v.  Mart.,  Sitzungsber.  Ges.  Nat.  Freunde,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  201. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  is,  I  suppose,  the  large,  moderately 
elevated  form.  This  is  represented  among  my  specimens  from  locality 
814,  where  the  variation  in  dimensions  is  as  follows: 


Alt.  29 

Diam. 

.  39  mm. 

28 

37 

27 

41 

27 

40 

26 

35 

25 

39 

23.5 

.36 

2.3 

41.5 

23  (estimated)    35 

The  way  these  lay,  piled  together  in  a  little"  pocket,  compels  the 
supposition  that  they  lived  at  about  the  same  time,  and  their  varia- 
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tions  in  outline  show  what  may  occur  in  a  single  intergenerant  colony. 
The  specimens  from  locality  806  show  even  greater  differences,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  extremes: 


Alt.  34 

Diam.  34  mm. 

31 

33 

19 

37 

19.5 

39 

I  should  like  to  suggest  the  name  discoides,  merely  as  a  convenient 
term  by  which  to  know  the  variation  represented  by  the  last  two  shells 
(PI.  XXXVI,  fig.  4).  I  must  say,  however,  that  this  suggestion 
would  be  unfortunate  if  it  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  series  ob- 
tained from  locality  814.  It  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  some  physio- 
logical peculiarity  has  destroyed  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  elevation 
of  the  spire.  The  upper  whorls  differ  less  than  the  lower,  and  in  the 
most  elevated  forms  the  suture  of  the  later  whorls  is  much  below  the 
keel  of  the  preceding  whorl,  as  if  the  slant  of  the  spiral  had  been 
abnormally  diverted  downward. 

PoBoiloionites  nelioni  var.  oaUoiui  n.  var.    PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  5. 

Shell  smaller  than  the  typical  form,  shiny,  vnth  heavy  ribbed  striae, 
colored  with  a  broad  yellowish-brown  peripheral  band  on  a  white 
ground.  Whorls  a  trifle  more  than  nine,  increasing  regularly  and  very 
gradually.  The  suture  does  not  change  its  character  nor  become  de- 
flected from  the  peripheral  line  of  the  preceding  whorl.  The  usual 
peripheral  angle  is  almost  obsolete.  The  base  has  a  stronger  angle 
about  the  umbilical  perforation  than  is  usual  in  the  species.  The 
peristome  is  greatly  thickened  on  the  inside  from  1  mm.  at  the  suture 
to  fully  2  mm.  near  the  columella.  A  prominent  callosity  covers  the 
parietal  wall  of.  the  aperture. 

Alt.  24.  diam.  33  mm. 

The  combination  of  small  size  and  large  number  of  whorls  is  charac- 
teristic. The  ratio  of  height  to  diameter  is  more  constant  than  in 
the  typical  form,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  the  callosity  is  very 
marked. 

Type  from  locality  818,  others  from  818  and  807. 

The  stability  of  the  variety,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  oldest  and 
the  latest  formations,  is  the  mast  interesting  thing  about  it.  It  is  also 
my  excuse  for  regarding  such  slight  distinctions  in  a  remarkably  vari- 
able species. 

I  suj)pose  the  color  patterns  of  Pcecilozonites  nelsoni  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  on  the  living  Pcecilozonites  bermudensia.  For  ex- 
ample, the  type  sj^ecimen  of  callosus  probably  had  a  dark  brown  band 
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OQ  a  background  of  a  yellowish  cutdcular  color.  The  depressed  speci- 
men which  is  figured  has  traces  of  a  subperipheral  band,  a  supra- 
peripheral  Une,  and  radial  flaming  above  this  line.  This  flamed  pat- 
tern appears  in  several  of  the  flat  specimens. 

PcMiloionitet  onpula  n.  ip.    PL  XXXVI.  fig.  3. 

Shell  solid,  domenshaped,  with  somewhat  flattened  base,  perforate, 
strongly  striate;  pale,  shiny-corneous,  with  subeutural  and  subper- 
ipheral bands  of  darker  color,  and  faint  traces  of  two  narrow  bands 
on  the  periphery.  Whorls  7f ,  a  little  convex,  increasing  slowly;  the 
last  vaguely  angulate  at  the  periphery.  The  aperture  is  somewhat 
quadrangular  on  account  of  the  straight,  vertical  columella  and  the 
peripheral  angle.  The  peristome  is  simple,  thin,  with  the  columellar 
margin  reflexed. 

Alt.  13  Diam.  16  mm. 


Locality  No.  806. 

Other  specimens  measure: 

Alt.  13.5 

Diam.  16.5  mm. 

12.6 

17 

13 

19 

13 

20 

15 

15.5 

The  last  specimen  has  8|  whorls. 

The  type  was  selected  as  the  best-preserved  specimen,  not  as  the 
most  representative  example.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  have 
a  more  rounded  base  and  periphery,  giving  the  peristome  a  more  oval 
contour.  The  height  of  the  shell  and  the  absence  of  a  keel  distinguish 
it  readily  from  P.  bermudensia  zonatus,  and  the  very  round  dome 
and  less  angulate  periphery  separate  it  from  immature  specimens  of 
neUoni, 
PcBoUosonitei  dam  n.  sp.    PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  1. 

Shell  elevated,  with  roimded  apex  and  convex  base,  perforate.  Its 
surface  is  polished,  with  incremental  lines  less  pronounced  than  those 
of  P.  cupula;  milky-white,  with  a  yellowish-brown  band  below  the 
periphery  and  a  line  above  the  periphery.  The  first  four  whorls  are 
translucent  whitish.  Whorls  7^;  all  but  the  final  whorl  are  flat  as  if 
keeled,  that  one  has  a  blunt  peripheral  ridge,  below  which  it  is  deeply 
roimded.  The  aperture  is  quite  oblique,  round-lunate.  The  peris- 
tome is  simple,  except  at  the  columella,  which  it  joins  without  an  angle, 
but  the  cohunellar  margin  is  reflexed,  partly  covering  the  perforation. 

Alt.  8.5  Diam.  7.3  mm. 

27 
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Another  speciinen  has  the  hei^t  10,  diam.  7  mm.,  and  is  composed 
of  9  whorls.    It  shows  more  of  the  brown  and  less  of  the  white  color. 

The  extreme  variability  of  P.  cupula  leaves  it  debatable  whether 
this  may  not  be  a  dwarf  race  of  that  species. 

No  specimens  of  this  form  were  found  last  smnmer,  and  it  is  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  H.  Dall  of  the  National  Museum,  that  I 
am  able  to  describe  and  figure  it.  The  specimens  came  to  him  without 
labels,  so  that  we  are  left  to  conjectiue  their  age.  The  slender  specimen 
is  so  glossy  and  brightly  colored  that  Dr.  DaU  doubts  whether  it  can 
be  a  fossil,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  simpler  hypothesis  to  suppose  that 
it  was  preserved  in  the  sand  in  the  same  manner  as  the  type  of  P.  ndsani 
caUoaus,  which  it  so  closely  resembles  in  color  and  polish.  The  shell 
sand  seems  to  be  a  complete  protection  from  destructive  agents.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  had  originally  about  the  color  of  PcscUozaniUs  ber- 
mudenvis, 

PiBoUoionitM  bermndeniif  Pfr. 

Pilabry,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1888,  p.  289;  1889,  p.  85. 

The  typical  variety  seems  to  be  of  recent  origin.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  fossil  by  a  less  rounded  upper  surface,  less  flattened  apex, 
larger  lunbilical  perforation,  and  usually  smaller  niunber  of  whorls. 
My  largest  specimen  I  found  on  Rabbit  Island,  Harrington  Soimd, 
buried  imder  drift  sand  at  some  time  previous  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  island.  It  measures  alt.  13,  diam.  24.5  nmi.  The  largest  and 
smallest  living  mature  shells  measure  as  follows : 

Alt.  14.6         Diam.  20.  nmi. 
14  22 

10  16.6 

An  average  fully  adult  specimen  measures: 

Alt.  11  Diam.  20  Umb.  1.7  mm. 

and  has  a  trifle  more  than  7  whorls. 

PoBoUoionitei  bermndensit  var.  lonatiu  Verr.    PI.  XXXVI,  t^.  3. 

This  differs  from  the  type  of  the  species  in  possessing  an  almost 
imiformly  curved  upper  contom*  line,  an  almost  flat  apex,  and  a  more 
constricted  umbilicus.  The  keel  is  distinct,  as  in  the  recent  form. 
Whorls  7J.  The  aperture  is  surrounded  by  callous  thickenings  as  in 
P.  ndsoni  cailosus.    Alt.  13.5,  diam.  23,  imib.  1  mm. 

Specimens  come  from  locaUties  Nos.  806,  808,  814,  816  and  809. 

The  extremes  from  locality  No.  808  are : 

Alt.  16  Diam.  22.5  mm. 

15  25 

12.5  20.5         Umb.  1  mm.  wide. 
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Thus  the  smallest  adult  is  quite  equal  to  the  average  recent  shells. 
A  few  selected  specimens  of  the  fossil  and  recent  shells  can  hardly  be 
distinguished.    Many  of  the  fossils  do  not  have  the  callosity. 

Locality  816  has  great  quantities  of  these  shells  so  firmly  cemented 
together  that  most  of  them  are  worthless  as  specimens.  They  have 
the  peculiar  spheroidal  upper  surface,  but  the  perforation  is  wider 
than  in  the  series  from  locality  808 — not  so  wide,  however,  as  in  the 
recent.  Several  specimens  here  occur  below  some  fragments  of  PcbcHo- 
wonites  ndsani  in  stalagmite,  apparently  showing  that  they  were  there 
previous  to  the  extinction  of  ndsoni. 

Broken  and  immature  specimens  from  locality  808  show  that  the 
umbilicus  was  not  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  recent  variety  until 
the  last  whorl  had  commenced  to  grow.  The  peculiar  contour  is  also 
less  noticeable  prior  to  the  last  whorl.  Thus  in  their  smaller  number  of 
whorls,  their  less  rounded  contour,  and  their  larger  umbilicus,  the 
present  snails  seem  Uke  an  imdeveloped  or  degenerate  race  of  the 
former  species. 

It  is  possible  that  this  fossil  variety  is  what  PfeiflFer  {Monographia, 
I,  p.  80)  mistook  for  Hdix  ochroleuca  Fer. 

PcBoilosonitei  reinianai  Pfr. 

Hdix  reiniana  Pfeiffer,  Malak.  BL,  XI,  1863,  p.  1. 

P.  reinianus  Pilsbry,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1888,  p.  290;  1889,  p.  85, 

I  found  this  species  in  every  deposit  examined  except  No.  807. 
Further  search  would  doubtless  show  it  there  also.  At  locality  815 
many  fine  specimens  were  embedded  in  stalagmite.  They  show  the 
t3rpical  color-pattern,  with  the  dark  marks  changed  as  usual  to  reddish, 
and  the  lighter  ground  to  ivory-yellow. 

The  largest  specimen  from  No.  815  measured....  Alt.  7  Diam.  13   nmi. 

The  largest  from  No.  808 12 

The  largest  from  No.  806 11.6 

The  largest  from  the  pocket  at  No.  814 11 

The  largest  recent,  lent  by  Mr.  Bryant 6  11.3 

My  largest  recent 5  10.3 

Prom  Town  Hill  (locality  819)  come  some  good  specimens  of  var. 
goodei  Pils.    Examples  of  these  measure: 

Alt.  4  Diam.  10  Umb.  4    mm. 

3.5  1 9.3  3.4 

3.7  10  4 

The  species  is  not  so  imiformly  common  as  Pcccilozoniies  dream" 
fimuUuSf  but  is  very  abundant  in  some  places,  for  example,  near 
locality  806.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  its  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  different  from  that  of  the  following  species. 


• , 
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oirenmflriBAtiu  Redf. 

Hdix  circumfinnata  Redfield,  Ann.  Lye.  X.  H.  of  N.  Y.,  W,  p.  16. 
PcBcilozaniteM  circumfirmatus  Pilsbry,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1888,  p. 
291. 

The  modem  variety  comes  from  both  fonnations  at  locality  806, 
and  from  814  and  808.  Those  from  locality  808  are  some  of  them  more 
keeled  than  is  now  usual.  A  series  of  poor  specimens  from  No.  807 
seem  to  bridge  the  gap  from  these  to  var.  discrepans. 

This  species  has  lost  less  in  size  than  the  others  of  its  genus.  My 
largest  fossil,  coming  from  locality  808,  has  alt.  7,  diam.  12  nmi.  My 
largest  recent  shell  has  alt.  7,  diam.  11.5  mm.  I  think  the  fossils 
average  larger  than  the  adults  of  the  recent  shells,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  eliminate  the  inunature  of  either. 

PoMiloionitei  oireumllrmatiu  v^-  4iierepa]is  Pfr. 
Helix  discrepana  Pfr.,  Malak.  BL,  1864,  p.  1. 

Localities  807, 818  and  two  specimens  of  doubtful  identity  from  806. 
Some  from  818  are  extremely  flat  and  carinate,  one  of  them  having 
alt.  4.8,  diam.  10.5  nun.  K  this  were  the  only  locality  that  yielded 
the  variety  it  would  imdoubtedly  rank  as  a  distinct  species. 

I  should  like  to  raise  the  question  whether  Pcecilozonites  discrepans 
is  not  one  of  the  extinct  varieties.  I  beUeve  it  has  not  been  treated 
as  such  heretofore,  but  none  were  foimd  last  sununer  any  more  recent 
than  those  from  this  sand  pit. 

EneoniilaM  tarbinatm  n.  ip.  PL  XXXVI,  figs.  8,  9, 10. 

Shell  acutely  conic,  with  contour  very  sUghtly  convex;  minutely  per- 
forate, thin,  glistening  yellowish-corneous,  closely  striate,  and  sculptured 
with  microscopic  spirals.  Apex  rounded  off  abruptly.  Whoris  7^, 
not  convex,  narrow,  the  last  strongly  angulate  at  the  periphery. 
Suture  simple,  hardly  impressed.  Base  rather  flat,  not  excavated. 
Aperture  almost  quadrangular,  but  with  the  angle  at  the  columella 
indefinite.  Columella  slightly  curved,  the  columellar  margin  narrowly 
reflexed.  Alt.  3.4,  diam.  2.8  nun.  (from  locality  [807) ;  diam.  3  mm. 
(from  locality  808). 

From  localities  Nos.  807,  806, 814, 816, 808,  and  818. 

The  above  description  is  a  composite.  The  general  form  is  described 
from  the  specimen  from  locality  807,  but  the  sculpture  is  that  of  the 
best  specimen  from  806,  which  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  type, 
and  the  base  and  aperture  are  taken  from  the  specimen  from  808. 
From  814  comes  the  longitudinal  section  of  one  3.8  x  2.8  mm.,  with  an 
unusually  convex  contour. 

The  genus  Euconulus  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  satisfactory  for  this 
species. 
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ZoBitoidM  minufonluf  Binn. 

Locrfity  807,  and  recent.  Its  abundance  in  the  one  deposit  and 
absence  in  the  others  is  a  little  surprising. 

Zo^itoidM  briitoU  n.  np,    PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  13. 

Shell  resembling  Zoniioides  minuscvlua  in  general  form,  but  much 
smaller,  only  moderately  umbilicate,  white,  costulate,  and  densely 
sculptured  with  spiral  lines ;  composed  of  3  convex  whorls.  Apex 
somewhat  elevated.  Aperture  lunate,  the  outer  and  basal  margin 
more  uniformly  curved  than  in  Zoniioides  minusculus,  and  the  preced- 
ing whorl  cutting  out  a  greater  arc.  Peristome  simple,  thin.  Costul® 
regularly  spaced,  coinciding  with  growth  lines.  The  spaces  between 
them  crowded  with  fine  strise.  A  close,  regular,  spiral  sculpturing 
crosses  these  lines  and  gives  the  costulse  a  slightly  tubercular  appear- 
ance. 

Alt.  .7  Diam.  1.17  mm. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Bristol,  of  New  York  University,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research. 

One  specimen  from  each  of  localities  807  and  818;  the  tjrpe  from  the 
latter  place. 

SvMinM  bennndtniif  Pfr. 

I  S.  hermudensia  Pfr.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1857,  p.  110;  Monographia,  IV,  p.  817. 
S.  barbadensis  Pilsbry,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  X,  p.  502. 

Localities  807, 806, 818, 808, 809  and  recent.  In  the  absence  of  alco- 
holic specimens  of  S.  barbadensis  I  have  given  up  that  name  and  re- 
turned provisionally  to  the  name  bermudensis.  Its  presence  as  a  fossil 
makes  it  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  proved  distinct  from  S.  barbadensis. 
This  is  another  species  that  was  formerly  larger  than  now.  The  largest 
fossil,  from  locfdity  808,  measures  alt.  13,  diam.  7  mm.  The  largest 
out  of  30  recent  specimens  lent  by  Mr.  Bryant  has  alt.  12,  diam.  6.3  mm. 

Hriltina  MUTMa  Pfr. 

If  this  species  were  indigenous  we  could  expect  it  to  be  as  abimdant 
formerly  as  it  is  now.  Instead  of  that  it  seems  to  be  entirely  absent 
from  the  beds  I  examined.  The  evidence  seems  to  me  strong  that  its 
real  home  is  elsewhere. 
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Reference  to  Plate  XXXVI. 

Figures  2  to  6  are  natural  size;  the  others  are  variously  enlarged. 

Platb  XXXVI  Fie.  l.—PcBcOozanitea  daUi, 

Fig.    2.--P<BcaozonUe8  cupula.  Locality  806. 

Fig.    3. — PiBcUozonitea  hermudenaia  gonatus.    Locality  808. 

Fig.    4. — PiBcUozoniies  neUani  form  diacoides.     Locality  806. 

Fig.    6. — PiBcUozoniiea  ndaani  eaUoaua,    Locality  818. 

Fig.    6.^Vertigo  numeUata.    Locality  806. 

fig.    7. ^Vertigo  marki.    Locality  806. 

Fig.   8. — Eueonulua  twrbinatua.    Section  from  compact  rock,  locality  814. 

Fig.    9,-— Eueonulua  turbinahLa,    Locality  806. 

Fig.  lO.^EveomUua  tuirbinahLa,    Locality  808. 

Fiii.  11, 12. — Caryehium  hermudtnte,    Locslity  806. 

Fig.  IZ.^ZanUoidea  hriatoli.    Locality  818. 
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April  19. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dexon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Seventy-six  persons  present. 

The  deaths  of  Edwin  Sheppard,  April  7,  and  E.  W.  Qark,  April  9, 
members,  were  annoimced. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  papers  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  had  been  offered  for  publication : 

"A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Dendrocincla  Gray,"  by  Harry  C. 
Oberholser  (April  8). 

"Post-Glacial  Nearctic  Centers  of  Dispersal  for  Reptiles,"  by  Arthur 
Erwin  Brown  (April  11). 

Dr.  E.  G.  Conklin  made  an  illustrated  communication  on  the  earli- 
est differentiations  of  the  egg,  with  special  reference  to  the  mechanism 
of  heredity  and  evolution.    (No  abstract.) 

The  following  were  elected  members:  Everett  F.  Phillips,  Herbert 
Guy  Kribs,  Henry  R.  M.  Landis,  M.D, 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 
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A  BEYI8I0V  OF  THE  ICAMMALIAH  0EH1T8  MACSOTIIS. 

BT  JAMES  A.   G.  REHN. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  paper  a  series  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  specimens  have  been  examined;  seventy-six  preserved  as 
skins,  the  remainder  being  in  alcohol.  This  interesting  collection, 
representing  the  material  of  this  genus  preserved  in  the  leading  Ameri- 
can institutions,  was  from  the  following  collections:  ninety-two  from 
the  Biological  Smrey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  [of  Agriculture,  fifty 
from  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  thirty-one  from  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  five  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  collection  of  the  Academy.  The  author 
wishes  to  thank  Drs.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  J.  A.  Allen  and  D.  G.  Elliot, 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  above  institutions,  for  their  kindness 
in  permitting  the  use  of  specimens,  and  also  for  replies  to  inquiries 
regarding  the  same. 

MACBOTirS  Gray.i 

1S43.  Macrotus  Gray,  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.  London,  1843,  p.  21.    Type,  Macrotus 

waierhotLsii  Gray. 
1855.  Macrotus  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  Saugthiere,  V,  p.  639. 

1858.  Macrotus  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhUa.,  1858,  p.  116. 

1859.  Macrotus  Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  Vol.  II, 
Pt.  ii,  Mamm..  p.  3. 

1860.  Macrotus  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2*  'serie,  XII,  p.  486. 
1864.  Macrotus  H.  Allen,  Monograph  Sats  N.  Amer.,  p.  1. 

1864.  Macrotus  Gundlach,  Monatsb.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Berlin, 
1864,  p.  382. 

1865.  Macrotus  Peters,  Monatsb.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Berlin,  1865, 
p.  503. 

1875.  Macrotus  Coues  and  Yarrow,  Rep.  Expl.  Surv.  W.  lOOth  Merid.,  V, 
p.  80. 

1878.  Macrotus  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  463. 

1879.  Macrotus  Alston,  Biol.  Cent.- Amer.,  Mamm.,  j).  36. 

1890.  Macrotus  H.  Allen,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXVIII,  p.  73. 

1891.  Otopterus  Lydekker,  in  Flower  and  Lydekker,  Mammals  Living  and 
Extinct,  p.  673. 

1894.  Macrotus  Allen,  Monograph  Bats  N.  Amer.,  1893,  p.  33. 

1898.  Otopterus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  p.  18. 

1899.  Otopterus  Nelson,  North  American  Fauna,  No.  14,  p.  18. 

1901.  Otopterus  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Publ.,  Zool.  ser..  Vol.  II,  p.  419. 
1904.  Macrotus  Miller,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVII,  p.  344. 

*  As  the  author  does  not  consider  that  Macrotis  Dejean  invalidates  this  name, 
he  has  retained  the  term  applied  by  Gray.  The  name  Macrotus  Leach  (Syst. 
Cat,  Spec.  Indig,  Mamm.  Birds  Brit,  Mus.,  1816,  p.  5)  is  a  nomen  nudum,  and 
therefore  has  no  standing.  For  discussion  of  the  Macrotus-Otopterus  question 
see  True  and  Allen  (Allen,  Monogr,  Bats  N.  Amer.,  1893,  p.  33). 
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Generic  Charaden, — ^Head  long:  miizzle  conical;  nos6-leaf  simple, 
erect,  lanceolate;  noee-pad  rounded:  nostrils  elongate,  distinct:  lower 
lip  with  a  triangular  pad  bearing  a  longitudinal  groove:  ears  large, 
united;  tragus  lanceolate;  uropatagium  large:  tail  long,  projecting 
somewhat  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  uropatagium.  which 
completely  envelopes  it  but  the  free  apex:  calcanea  short  and  stout. 
Skull  with  the  rostrum  moderately  long,  considerably  lower  than  the 
brain-case.    Dentition  i.  tZl?  c.  J^J,  p.  I]*    m.  ^.    Median  upper 


1-1'     r-  3-3«    —   ^-3 

indsors  chiael-fihaped.  long;  lateral  upper  incisors  weak. 

Distribution. — Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica  and  a  number  of  the  Bahama 
lalanda;  Guatemala  north  to  southern  California  and  Arizona,  but 
i^>paiently  not  reaching  the  east  coast  of  the  mainland  except  in  Yuca- 
tan. 

History. — ^The  genus  Macrotus  was  founded  by  Gray  on  Af .  water- 
housH  from  Haiti,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  Phyllastomina  close  to  the 
genus  Macrophxflum.  Wagner,  in  the  supplement  to  Schreber's  monu- 
mental work,  placed  Gray's  genus  in  the  Megadermala  with  Meffader- 
ma,  Khinopoma,  Nycteris  and  Nyctophilv$,  In  1858  Baird  described 
the  Calif omian  M,  calif omicus^  and,  probably  following  Wagner,  con- 
sidered the  genus  a  member  of  the  subfamily  ^legadermata.  Sauasure. 
in  1860,  in  describing  the  Mexican  3f .  mexicanus,  referred  the  genus  to 
the  group  PhyUostomides,  but  Harrison  Allen,  in  1864,  foUowed  Wagner 
and  Baird,  and  considered  it  a  member  of  the  Megadermaiida.  Gund- 
lach,  in  1864,  separated  the  small  Cuban  type  as  M.  minor,  while  Peters, 
in  1865,  considered  the  genus  a  member  of  his  group  Vampyri,  Coues 
and  Yarrow,  in  1875,  placed  the  genus  in  the  family  Phtfilostomaiida, 
in  the  section  Vampyri,  of  which  Dobson  later  placed  it.  In  both  of 
these  papers  Af .  calijomicus,  mexicanus  and  traierhausii  were  consid- 
ered identical.  On  the  basis  of  several  specimens  from  Guatemala, 
Dobson  separated  a  species  which  he  caUed  M.  bocourtianiu,  Hanis<xi 
Allen,  in  1890,  separated  a  form  of  the  genus  from  the  State  of  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  as  M.  btdleri,  comparing  it  with  M.  califomicus:  the  same 
author,  in  the  1894  edition  of  his  Monograph,  defended  his  statement 
made  in  1864,  that  M.  califomicus  was  distinct  from  the  West  Indian 
waterhousii.  Lyddeker,  in  1891,  believing  that  the  name  MaavUs 
Dejean  invalidated  MacroiMs  Gray,  proposed  the  name  Otoplerus  to 
replace  Gray's  term.  This  action  was  criticised  later  by  True  and 
Harrison  Allen,  who  held  that  Macrotis  was  little  used  and  in  construc- 
tion differed  from  Macrotus, 

General  Relations. — As  little  satisfactory  material  of  the  allied  genera 
is  available,  no  critical  remarks  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  genus  can 
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be  made.  It  is  without  doubt  a  member  of  the  present  Phyliosto- 
matinee,  but  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  separation  from  some  of  the  types 
of  this  division  is  not  so  certain.  The  genus  Lonchorhina  does  not 
appear  to  the  author  to  be  as  close  an  ally  as  Dobson's  work  would 
lead  one  to  suppose;  and  taking  the  allied  genera  broadly,  Macrotus 
appears  to  be  a  ver>^  distinct  type,  not  differentiated  as  strongly  by 
skull  characters  as  by  some  external  developments. 

Key  to  the  Forms, 

a, — General  size  medium  or  large;  skull  with  the  interorbital  region 
slightly  and  roundly  depressed. 
b. — Ear  medium  or  large  (averaging  26  to  28  millimeters  in  length) ; 
skull  with  the  rostrum  rather  heavy;  interorbital  region 
broad. 
c, — ^Foot  quite  robust,  toes  strong;  West  Indian  forms, 
d. — General  color  ochraceous  brown  or*  pale  umber. 
e, — First  lower  premolar  subquadrate  in  basal  out- 
line; anterior  width  of  the  rostrum  equal  to 
the  interorbital  space. 
/. — ^Upper  tooth-row  heavy  and  strongly  crowd- 
ed; skull  large,  26.8  mm.  in  length, 

waterhousii  Gray. 
ff. — ^Upper  tooth-row  narrow  and  not  strongly 
crowded;  skull  medium,  not  more  than 
24.5  mm.  in  length, 

w.  jamaicensis  n.  subsp. 
ee, — ^First  lower  premolar  elongate-elliptical  in  basal 
outline;  anterior  width  of  the  rostrum  less 
than  the  interorbital  width, 

ty.  compressus  n.  subsp. 
dd, — General  color  dark  umber  or  dark  reddish-brown, 

w.  minor  (Gundlach). 

cC' — Foot  rather  slender,  toes  weak;  Mexican  and  Central 

American  forms. 

d. — Skull  large  (averaging  24.8  mm.  in  length);  second 

upper  premolar  heavy,     .    meodcanus  Saussure. 

dd, — Skull  medium  (averaging  23  mm.  in  length) ;  second 

upper  premolar  rather  weak  and  short, 

m.  bvUeri  (H.  Allen). 

bb. — Ear  exceptionaUy  large  (averaging  over  30  mm.  in  length) ; 

skull  quite  slender  with  the  rostrum  and  interorbital  region 

narrow, califomicus  Baird. 

aa, — General  size  quite  small;  skull  with  the  interorbital  region  very 
broad  and  strongly  depressed, pygmcBiLS  n.  sp. 

lUerotaf  waterkouiii  Gray. 

1843.  Macrotus  Waterhousii  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1843,  p.  21. 

[Hayti.] 
1855.  MJacrotus]  Waterhousii  Gray,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugthiere,  V,  p.  64Ct 

[Haytiand  Jamaica.]     (Part.) 
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1865.  M[acrotii8]  Waterhmtsii  Peters,  Monatsb.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 
Berlin,  1865,  p.  503. 

1878.  Macrotus  waterhousii  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  464. 
[Haiti;  St.  Domingo;  Jamaica.]     (Part.) 

1879.  Macrotus   tcalerhousii  Alston,    Biol.   Cent.-Amer.,   Mamm.,   p.    38. 
(Part.) 

1896.  Macrotus  waterhousei  Elliot.  Field  Columbian  Museimi  Publication, 
Zool.  ser.,  Vol.  I,  p.  82.    [San  Domingo  City,  San  Domingo.] 

Type  Locality. — Haiti. 

DistribiUwn. — ^Apparently  restrict<»d  to  the  island  of  San  Domingo 
and  Haiti. 

General  Characters. — Size  large;  skull  large;  rostrum  as  wide  ante- 
riorly as  the  interorbital  space;  teeth  rather  heavy  and  robust,  the 
first  lower  premolar  thick,  almost  quadrate  in  basal  outline;  ears 
whitish  basally. 

Head. — Ears  large,  high;  apex  roimded  yet  with  the  angle  apparent; 
internal  margin'  with  the  lower  half  strongly  arcuate,  the  upper  half 
very  sUghtly  curved;  internal  ridge  low,  slight;  external  margin 
slightly  arcuate,  a  slight  incision  separating  a  small  basal  portion; 
transverse  plicse  distinct,  but  not  strongly  marked ;  tragus  elongate- 
lanceolate,  apex  acute,  internal  margin  straight  with  a  shght  apical 
emargination,  external  margin  straight  with  a  shght  basal  accessory 
lobule;  connecting  membrane  distinct  but  not  high.  Eye  medium  in 
size.  Nose-leaf  moderately  high,  acute,  the  margins  of  the  pad  free 
and  rounded;  nostrils  elliptical,  directed  inward  and  downward. 
Lower  Up  with  the  pad  with  a  distinct  division. 

Limbs. — Forearm  moderately  long,  considerably  and  evenly  arcuate, 
thumb  large  and  comparatively  free.  Femora,  tibiae  and  feet  rather 
long  and  heavy. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — Membranes  rather  heavy;  propatagium 
rather  large  basally,  extending  to  the  thumb  as  a  subequal  strip  of 
membrane  with  the  margin  totally  free.  Fur  very  long  and  silky, 
thin  on  the  interscapular  and  abdominal  regions  and  practicaUy  absent 
from  the  face,  but  otherwise  regularly  distributed ;  base  of  ears  with 
a  short  growth  of  fine  woolly  hairs;  muzzle  with  a  number  of  long 
setiform  hairs;  volar  membranes  almost  unhaired. 

Color. — ^Above  Front's  brown,  the  basal  portion  of  the  fur  white, 
latter  exposed  on  the  thinly  fiured  interscapular  region;  posterior 
margin  and  short  fur  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  ears  white ;  below  fawn 
color,  with  a  silvery  "bloom"  caused  by  the  silver^'-white  tips  of  the 
hairs.    Volar  and  interfemoral  membranes  seal-brown;  ears  bistre. 

Skidl. — Robust  and  strongly  built ;  brain-case  rounded, [moderately 
elevated ;  rostrum  considerably  constricted    Brain-case  evenly  vault- 
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edy  the  longitudinal  curve  low,  sagittal  crest  distinct  and  sharp;  inter- 
orbital  region  slightly  constricted;  zygomata  prominent,  slightly  more 
expanded  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.  Rostrum  attenuate,  the  ante- 
rior width  (taken  behind  the  canines)  not  less  than  the  interorbital 
width,  the  dorsal  outUne  continuing,  but  less  distinctly,  the  regular 
descending  course  from  the  summit  of  the  brain-case;  palate  slightly 
vaulted,  posterior  portion  with  parallel  sides,  the  median  cleft  with  a 
sub-truncate  apex;  pterygoids  very  slender  apically,  moderately 
flaring.  Mandible  rather  heavy,  the  rami  strong ;  ascending  rami  stout, 
the  coronoid  process  acute-angulate,  condylar  process  broad  but  low; 
angle  strong,  recurved,  imguical  in  character,  distinctly  bent  laterally. 

Teeth. — ^Median  pair  of  upper  incisors  slender,  projecting,  with  a 
narrow  cutting  edge;  lateral  upper  incisors  small,  low,  crowded,  the 
external  face  distinctly  channeled ;  upper  canines  projecting  anteriorly, 
slightly  recurved;  first  upper  premolar  elongate-elliptical  in  basal 
outline,  advanced  upon  and  crowding  the  canine,  cusp  anterior,  low 
and  followed  by  a  jagged  cutting  edge  and  distinct  cingulum;  second 
upper  premolar  oblong  in  basal  outline,  anterior  section  narrowed 
considerably,  cusp  distinct,  subcaniniform;  first  upper  molar  sub- 
quadrate,  the  paracone-metacone  ridge  distinct  and  with  the  two  arms 
distinctly  acute  at  the  metacone,  protocone  as  a  low  blimt  ridge,  hypo- 
cone  almost  obsolete,  cingulum  very  weak;  second  upper  molar  similar 
to  the  first  in  character,  but  larger,  distinctly  quadrate  and  with  the 
paracone  more  apparent  than  in  the  first  molar;  third  upper  molar 
strongly  transverse  and  equal  to  the  other  molars  in  width,  paracone 
strongly  developed.  Lower  incisors  narrow,  compressed,  strongly 
crowded  between  the  canines,  cutting  edges  faintly  bilobate;  lower 
canines  rather  strongly  recurved ;  first  lower  premolar  subquadrate  in 
basal  outline,  advanced  upon  and  strongly  crowding  the  canine,  cusp 
rather  low  and  broad ;  second  lower  premolar  very  similar  to  the  first 
premolar  in  basal  outline  but  smaller  and  narrower,  cusp  rather  sharp 
and  rectangulate,  cingulum  quite  distinct;  third  lower  premolar  sub- 
quadrate  in  basal  outline,  broad  posteriorly,  equal  to  the  second  pre- 
molar in  size,  cusp  and  cingulum  much  as  in  the  second  premolar; 
lower  molars  all  longitudinal  in  basal  outline,  the  third  smaller  than 
the  others,  the  para-  proto-  metaconid  group  less  distinct  in  the  first 
than  in  the  others,  the  hypo-entoconid  group  weaker  and  less  distinct 
in  the  third  than  in  the  other  molars. 

Measurements, — ^Adult  male  (from  dried  skin) :  Length  of  head  and 
body  62  mm.;  ear  25;  tragus  8.1;  forearm  52;  thimib  14.5;  third 
digit  92.5;  tibia  21;  foot  15.5;  greatest  width  of  ear  17. 
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Skull  of  adult  male:  Total  length  26.8  mm.;  greatest  zygomatic 
width  12.3 ;  interorbital  width  4.9 ;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  4 ; 
height  of  brain-case  9.3;  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygo- 
mata 10;  width  of  palatal  constriction  2.3;  length  of  palate  from  an- 
terior foramina  11 ;  width  of  palate  including  teeth  8,1 ;  greatest  length 
of  mandible  17.3. 

Remarks, — ^True  Af .  waterhousii  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
character  given  in  the  key.  From  the  mainland  forms  the  heavier 
posterior  limbs  and  the  stronger  skull  and  teeth  will  distinguish  it. 
From  w,  minor  the  Haitian  form  can  readily  be  separated  by  the  paler 
coloration  as  well  as  the  much  greater  size;  from  w,  jamaicensis  by  the 
larger  size  and  heavier  teeth;  from  w,  compressus  by  the  broader 
rostrum  as  well  as  the  subquadrate  first  lower  premolar. 

Specimens  Examined. — One  skin  and  skull :  San  Domingo  City,  San 
mingo.  (Field  Columbian  Museum.) 
Xaerotiu  waterhousii  jamaioeiifii  n.  subap. 

1851.  Macrotus  Waterhouni  Gosse,  A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  p.  295, 

PL  6,  fig.  2.    [Jamaica.]     (Not  of  Gray.) 
1878.  Macrotus  waterhousii  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  464. 

[Haiti;  St.  Domingo;  Jamaica.]    (Part.) 

Type. — ^Adult  9  ;  Spanishtown,  Jamaica.  No.  -gff^f,  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum.    Collected  by  William  Thomas  March. 

DistribiUion. — ^The  island  of  Jamaica,  where  according  to  Gosse 
{vide  supra)  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  bats.  Osbom,  in  Dobson  (vide 
supra) y  states  that  ''when  inhabiting  houses  these  bats  always  Uve  in 
the  cellars  below  ground,  they  are  never  foimd  in  the  roofs." 

General  Characters. — Similar  to  the  Haitian  Af.  waterhov^sii,  but 
differing  in  the  duller  coloration,  the  smaller  skull  and  narrower  and 
weaker  upper  tooth-row. 

Head, — Ear  quite  large,  much  as  in  M.  waterhousii^  but  the  size  is 
greater,  and  the  transverse  plicae  more  distinct  j"*  connecting  membrane 
rather  high  and  with  a  distinct  central  emargination ;  tragus  as  in  M. 
waterhousiiy  but  the  apex  is  blimter.  Nose-leaf  and  nose-pad  broad, 
the  leaf  acuminate  with  the  apex  rather  broad  and  blunt.  Lower  lip 
with  the  pad  trigonal,  the  median  cleft  deep  and  very  distinct. 

Limbs. — ^The  forearm  and  tibia  are  structiu*ally  as  in  M.  waterhousiiy 
but  of  slightly  larger  size;  the  thumb  and  foot  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  smaller  size.  Calcanea  short  and  stout.  Tail  distinctly  projecting 
beyond  the  interfemoral  membrane. 

Fur. — Essentially  as  in  Af .  waterhousii. 

*  This  is  hardly  visible  in  the  type  skin,  but  quite  distinct  in  alcoholic  speci- 
mens. 
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Color, — Above  Prout's  brown,  the  hair  with  slightly  more  than  the 
basal  half  white.  Below  between  drab  and  wood  brown,  the  hair 
with  the  basal  half  white.  Ears  and  uropatagium  Prout's  brown, 
endopatagium,  mesopatagium  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  ecto- 
patagium  clove  bro^Ti. 
Skull, — Similar  to  that  of  M,  waterhoum,  but  slightly  smaller. 
Teeth, — Similar  to  M,  waterhousii,  but  narrower  and  not  strongly 
crowded ;  second  upper  premolar  separated  from  the  first  premolar  by 
a  distinct  space. 

Measurements, — ^Type:  Total  length  90.2  mm.;  head  and  body  63.2; 
ear  23 ;  greatest  width  of  ear  16 ;  tragus  8.5 ;  forearm  54.5 ;  thumb  14.1 ; 
third  digit  92;  tibia  23.5;  foot  13;  tail  27. 

Average  of  series:  Total  length  [10]  93.8  mm.  (90.2-103);  head  and 
body  [10]  60.6  (57-67) ;  head  [9]  26  (25.5-27.5) ;  ear  [10]  26.3  (23-29) ; 
greatest  width  of  ear  [10]  18.5  (16-20.5) ;  tragus  [10]  8.8  (8-9.5) ;  fore- 
arm [10]  53.4  (52-54.5) ;  thumb  [10]  13.4  (12-15) ;  third  digit  [10]  90.3 
(88-94);  tibia  [10]  22.3  (21.5-24);  calcaneum  [9]  10.4  (9.2-12);  foot 
[10]  13.6  (12.2-16);  tail  [10]  33.1  (27-36). 

Type  skull:  Greatest  zygomatic  width  12.2  mm.;  interorbital  width 
4.3 ;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  4.1 ;  breadth  of  brain-case  above 
roots  of  zygomata  9.5;  width  of  palatal  constriction  2.4;  length  of 
palate  11;  width  of  palate  including  teeth  7.8;  greatest  length  of 
mandible   16.5. 

Average  of  three  skulls :  Total  length  [2]  24.3  mm.  (24.2-24.5) ;  greatest 
zygomatic  width  12  (12-12.2) ;  interorbital  width  4.2  (4.1-4.3) ;  height 
at  base  of  second  premolar  3.9  (3.7-4.1);  height  of  brain-case  [2]  9 
(9-9.1);  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  9.4  (9.4-9.5); 
width  of  palatal  constriction  2.2  (2.1-2.4) ;  length  of  palate  9.9  (9.3-11) ; 
width  of  palate  with  teeth  7.9  (7.8-8) ;  greatest  length  of  mandible  16.1 
(16-16.5). 

Remarks, — ^This  form  requires  comparison  ^\dth  but  one  other,  true 
M,  waterhousii,  from  which  the  compressed  and  spaced  tooth-row  will 
readily  distinguish  it.  The  external  characters  are  also  of  service,  the 
longer  forearm  and  tibia  and  smaller  foot  being  distinctive.  From 
M.  w.  compressus  and  minor  the  characters  given  in  the  key  will  enable 
one  to  separate  it  without  difficulty. 

Specimens  Examined. — ^Twelve;  one  skin,  eleven  alcoholic  indi- 
viduals. 

Spanishtown,  Jamaica.     One  [type].     (U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Kingston,  Jamaica.    One.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Jamaica.    Two.    (Biological  Survey.) 
Jamaica.    Eight.    (A.  M.  N.  H.) 

28 
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Xaerotni  waterhoniii  oompreiiui  n.  subsp. 

Type— Adult  9  ;  Eleuthera,  Bahamas.  No.  122,484,  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum.    July  6, 1903.    Collected  by  S.  H.  Derickson. 

Distribution, — Specimens  have  been  examined  from  Eleuthera,  New 
Providence,  Long  Island  and  Conch  Sound,  Andros,  Bahamas. 

General  Characters, — Similar  to  Macrotus  toaierhousii  and  M,  w, 
jamaicensiSy  but  differing  in  the  quite  narrow  rostrum  (which  is  an- 
terioriy  narrower  than  the  interorbital  region)  and  elongate-elliptical 
first  lower  premolar. 

He^d, — Similar  to  M,  iv,  janmicensis,  except  that  the  nose-leaf  and 
nose-pad  appear  to  be  slightly  narrower  and  slenderer.  This  character 
appears  to  be  only  an  average  one,  however,  as  the  series  shows  con- 
siderable variation. 

Limbs, — Similar  to  M,  w,  janiaicensiSy  but  the  forearm;  tibia,  third 
digit  and  tail  average  smaller,  while  the  foot  averages  larger.  In  the 
latter  respect  compressiLS  approaches  true  waterhousiiy  as  their  respect- 
ive distribution  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  from  which  the  limbs  show 
practically  no  differential  characters. 
Fur, — Essentially  as  in  M,  vxiterhousii  and  M,  w.  compressiLS, 
Color, — Above  Prout's  brown,  the  hair  with  more  than  the  basal 
half  white ;  fur  at  the  base  of  ears  and  along  the  internal  margins  whit- 
ish. Below  the  hair  is  white  basally,  ringed  with  pale  drab,  and  tipped 
with  silvery-white.  Membranes  sepia,  the  ears  and  uropatagium  paler 
than  the  other  portions. 

SkuU, — Similar  to  that  of  M,  w,  jamaicensiSj  but  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  rostrum  narrower  than  the  interorbital  region.  The 
skull  of  true  waierhousii  can  readily  be  separated,  as  it  is  of  considerably 
greater  size.  The  mandible  is  also  seen  to  be  slenderer  than  in  either 
the  Haitian  or  Jamaican  form. 

Teeth, — Similar  to  M,  w,  jamaicensiSy  but  \vith  the  first  upper  pre- 
molar narrower  and  more  elongate,  and  the  first  lower  premolar  is 
distinctly  elongate-elliptical  in  basal  outline  instead  of  subquadrate. 
The  teeth  are  distinctly  weaker  than  in  M,  waierhousii,  the  latter 
having  a  very  heavy  robust  dentition. 

Measurements, — ^Type:  Total  length  94  mm.;  head  and  body  69; 
ear  24;  greatest  width  of  ear  18;  tragus  8.5;  forearm  52;  thimib  13.5; 
third  digit  85;  tibia  21;  calcaneum  11;  foot  13;  tail  25 

Average  of  series :  Total  length  [8]  96.7  mm.  (88-98) ;  headland  body 
[8]  64.5  (59-69);  head  [4]  25  (24-26);  ear  [8]  26  (23-29.5);  greatest 
width  of  ear  [8]  18.8  (17-21.5) ;  tragus  [8]  8.9  (7.5-10) ;  forearm  [8]  52.1 
(49.5-54);  thumb  [7]  13.9  (12.8-16);  third  digit  [7]  88.7  (84-106); 
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tibia  [7]  21.2  (20-23.5);  calcaneum  [7]  10.4  (9.3-11);  foot  [8]  14.4 
(13-16.8);  tail  [8]  30.9  (25-33.5). 

Skull  of  type:  Total  length  25  mm. ;  greatest  zygomatic  width  10.6; 
interorbital  4.3;  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  4.1 ;  height  of  brain- 
case  8.6;  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  8.5;  width]'of 
palatal  constriction  2.3;  length  of  palate  1 1 ;  width  of  palate  (includ- 
ing teeth)  7.6;  greatest  length  of  mandiblo  17. 

Average  of  four  skulls:  Total  length  25  vnm.  (25-25.1);  greatest 
zygomatic  width  11.6  (10.6-12);  interorbital  width  4.3  (4.2-4.5); 
height  at  base  of  second  premolar  4  (4-4.1);  height  of  brain-case  8.3 
(8-8.6) ;  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  9  (8.5-9.5)  ;. 
width  of  palatal  constriction  2.2  (2.1-2.3);  length  of  palate  10.6 
(10.5-11);  width  of  palate  (including  teeth)  7.5  (7.5-7.6);  great<*st 
length  of  mandible  16.9  (16.8-17). 

Remarks. — ^The  Bahaman  form  in  general  appearances  approaches- 
closer  to  true  waterhousli  than  to  w.  jamaicensiSf  but  the  skull  and  teeth 
are  decidedly  different  from  the  Haitian  type  and  approach  the 
Jamaican  form.    Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Bahaman  race  is^ 
quite  distinct  from  any  other  form  of  the  genus. 
Specimens  Examined, — Nine;  five  skins,  four  alcoholic  specimens^ 
Eleuthera,  Bahamas.    One  [type].    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Gregorytown,  Eleuthera,  Bahamas.    Two.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Georgetown,  Eleuthera,  Bahamas.    Three.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  Bahamas.    One.    (U.  S.  N.  M.)         *  ^ 
Conch  Soimd,  Andros,  Bahamas.    One.    (A.  M.  N.  H.)  * 

Long  Island,  Bahamas.    One.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

lUerotaf  waterhousli  minor  (Gundlach). 

1864.  Macrotua  minor  Gundlach,  Monatsbr.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 

Berlin,  1864,  p.  382.    [Cuba.] 
1873.  M\acrotti8\  WaUrhousei  Gundlach,  Anales  Soc.  Espaii.  Hist.  Nat.,  I, 

cuad.  3,  p.  239.    [Cuba.]     (Not  of  Gray.) 
1878.  Macroius  waterhousii  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  464. 

(Part.) 
1904.  Macroius  waterhousii  Miller,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVII,  p.  344. 

[Guanajay,  El  Cobre,  Cuba;  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.]     (Not  of  Gray.) 

Type  Locality, — Cuba.  From  remarks  made  by  Gundlach  in  a  later 
paper  (vide  supra)  we  learn  that  his  material  was  from  western  Cuba. 

Distribution, — Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Gundlach  sajrs  it  is  a 
common  species  in  some  warehouses  and  caves,  where  individuals 
pass  the  day  side  by  side  suspended  by  the  hind  limbs. 

General  Characters. — ^A  member  of  the  Macroius  waterhousii  group 
but  readily  separated  by  the  smaller  size  and  the  deeper  coloration. 
The  Cuban  form  is  such  a  distinct  type,  with  small  light  skull  and 
weak  teeth,  that  it  hardly  requires  comparison. 
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Head. — Essentially  as  in  M.  waierhousii  jamaicensis. 

Limbs, — ^As  in  M,  w,  jamaicensiSy  but  slightly  smaller. 

Fur, — ^As  in  the  other  forms  of  the  waierhousii  group,  except  that  the 
furring  of  the  base  and  proximal  part  of  the  internal  margin  of  the  ear 
is  more  marked  than  in  any  other  form. 

Color, — ^Apparently  two  extreme  types  of  coloration  exist  in  this 
form,  which  may  be  sexual,  but  the  available  material  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  justify  any  statement  beyond  the  fact  that  the  two  phases  exist. 
The  one  extreme  is  a  deep  brown,  while  the  other  (represented  by  but 
one  skin)  is  a  rather  dark  ferruginous.  Two  specimens  have  a  slight 
tendency  toward  the  ferruginous  type,  the  upper  surface  being  slightly 
suffused  with  that  tint  while  the  lower  surface  is  that  of  the  brown 
form.  Brown  phase :  Above  seal  broT\Ti,  the  hair  with  slightly  more 
than  the  basal  half  white,  region  between  the  ears  and  posterior  to 
the  connecting  membrane  blackish;  below  the  hair  is  white  basally, 
then  conspicuously  annulate  vA\\i  drab  and  rather  obscurely  tipped 
with  silvery;  membranes  blackish-browTi.  This  type  is  distinctly 
darker,  both  above  and  below,  than  any  of  the  other  West  Indian  forms. 
Red  phase :  Above  and  below  dull  ferruginous,  the  hair  unicolor ;  patch 
between  the  ears  blackish ;  membranes  black.  In  one  of  the  apparently 
intermediate  specimens  mentioned  above,  the  hair  of  the  upper  surface 
is  whitish  basally  with  a  median  annulation  of  smoke  gray. 

SkvU, — Of  the  general  type  of  M,  waierhousiiy  but  distinctly  smaller 
than  any  of  the  related  forms.  As  specimens  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Cuba  approximate  slightly  toward  the  Jamaican  type,  a  slight  differ- 
-ence  in  size  is  noticed  in  comparing  the  skulls  of  individuals  from  the 
two  extremes  of  the  island. 

Teeth, — ^Essentially  as  in  M.  u\  jamaicensiSy  but  the  first  upper  pre- 
molar is  slightly  narrower  and  the  lower  premolars  are  distinctly  more 
longitudinal  and  compressed.  This  latter  character  alone  will  immedi- 
ately demonstrate  the  fact  that  while  specimens  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island  slightly  approach  jamaicensiSy  they  are  inseparable  from 
typical  minor  from  western  Cuba,  when  the  dentition  is  considered. 

Measurements. — Average  of  twelve  specimens:  Total  length  90.7 
nun.  (84.5-96.5);  head  and  body  59.9  (55.5-65);  head  25.1  (25-30); 
ear  26.3  (21.5-30);  greatest  A^ddth  of  ear  17.3  (15-19);  tragus  8.6 
(7.8-10);  forearm  51.4  (49-54);  thumb  14.1  (12.5-15);  third  digit  85.1 
(81-88) ;  tibia  21.2  (19-22.5);  calcaneum  10.9  (8.5-12.3);  foot  13 
(10.5-15.5) ;  tail  30  (20-37). 

Average  of  five  skulls :  Total  length  23.8  mm.  (23.5-24.3) ;  greatest 
zygomatic  width  11.3  (11-12);  mterorbital  width  3.9  (3.5-4.1);  height 
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at  base  of  second  premolar  3.8  (3.5-4) ;  height  of  brain-case  8.3  (8-8.8) ; 
breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  9.1  (9-9.2);  width  of 
palatal  constriction  2.1  (2-2.2);  length  of  palate  9.7  (9.2-10);  width 
of  palate  (mcluding  teeth)  7.3  (7-8) ;  greatest  length  of  mandible  16.4 
(15-16). 

Remarks, — ^The  Cuban  form  minor  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
related  forms  except  the  Jamaican  Macrotus  waterhousii  jamaicensis. 
The  specimens  from  eastern  Cuba  somewhat  approach  this  latter  race, 
as  already  noticed  by  Gundlach  {vide  supra),  but  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  race  are  retained  and  the  smaller  size  and  weaker  teeth,  as 
well  as  the  deeper  coloration,  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  races. 

Specimens  Examined, — ^Twenty-eight;  four  skins,  twenty-four  alco- 
holics: .  ^-j 
Guanajay,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba.  Three,  (U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Nueva  (Jerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  Three.  (U.  S.  N.  M.)  -  J 
El  Cobre,  Santiago,  Cuba.  Two.  (U.  S.  N.  M.)  * 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba.    Twenty.     (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Xaerotiu  mexioaniu  Sauwure. 

1860.  Macrotus  mexicanus  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2*  ser. 

XII,  p.  486.    [Cuautla,  near  Yautepec,  Morelos,  Mexico.] 
1865.  M[acrotus]  mexicanus  Peters,  Monat«b.  K.  IVeuss.  Akad.  Wissensch., 

Berlin,  1865,  p.  504. 
1876.  Macrotus  bocourtianus  Dobson,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  4th  ser., 

XVIII,  p.  436.    [Vera  Paz,  Guatemala.] 
1878.  Macrotits  waterhousii  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  464. 

(Part.) 

1878.  Macrotus  bocourtianus  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  467 
[Vera  Paz,  Guatemala.] 

1879.  Macrotus   vmterhousii   Alston,    Biol.    Cent.-Amer.,    Mamm.,   p.    38 
(Part.) 

1879.  Macrotus  bocourtianus  Alston,   Biol.   Cent.-Amer.,  Mamm.,  p.   38 

[Vera  Paz,  Guatemala.] 
1898.  Otopterus  mexicanus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  p.  18 

[Morelos,  Mexico.] 

Type  Locality, — Cuautla,  near  Yautepec,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

Distribution, — From  Colima,  Michoacan,  and  Morelos,  Mexico,  south 
to  Vera  Paz,  Guatemala. 

General  Characters. — Size  large;  ears  rather  large;  limbs  robust; 
skull  heavy,  the  rostnmi  not  narrower  than  the  interorbital  region; 
teeth  heavy,  the  first  upper  premolar  moderately  compressed,  the 
third  lower  premolar  somewhat  crowded. 

Head. — Ear,  when  stretched  forw^ard,  extending  beyond  the  muzzle 
a  distance  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the  nose-leaf;  internal  margin 
strongly  arcuate  basally,  gently  so  apically;  apex  rather  narrowly 
roimded;  external  margin  slightly  curved,  basal  notch  distinct,  basal 
lobe  rather  low;  tragus  lanceolate,  apex  acuminate,  external  basal 
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lobe  low;  internal  connecting  membrane  rather  high,  with  a  slight 
median  emargination.  Nose-leaf  acute;  nose-pad  with  the  inferior 
margin  more  or  less  free;  nostrils  crescentic.  Pad  on  the  lower  jaw 
trigonal,  median  incision  of  varying  depth,  but  usually  rather  broad 
and  shallow. 

Ldmbs, — Forearm  long  and  heavy,  ^dth  a  distinct  and  even  arcuation. 
Posterior  limbs  moderately  robust  (for  the  genus),  femora  and  tibiae  of 
equal  length ;  foot  about  half  the  length  of  the  femur,  rather  hea\7' ; 
calcaneum  thick  and  flattened.  Tail  rather  long,  one  or  one  and  a 
half  terminal  joints  free. 

Membranes  and  Fur, — Essentially  as  in  the  waterhouaii  group. 

Color. — ^Two  color  phases  are  present  in  the  series  examined — one 
dark  brown  the  other  of  a  more  rufescent  type — ^between  which  two 
extremes  arc  a  number  of  intermediate  specimens.  Dark  brown  phase : 
Above  bistre  with  a  slight  overlying  silvery  "bloom,"  the  basal  three- 
fifths  of  the  hair  white;  below  wood  brown,  the  hair  with  the  basal 
section  as  above,  the  whole  with  the  tips  of  the  hair  white;  hair  at 
the  base  of  the  ears  and  the  auricular  hairs  whitish ;  membranes  bistre. 
Rufous  brown  phase:  Above  cinnamon,  slightly  more  than  the  basal 
half  of  the  hair  white ;  below  the  hair  white  basally ,  then  ringed  with 
cinnamon,  and  tipped  with  ecru  drab,  thus  producing  a  paler  color 
than  that  of  the  upper  surface ;  hair  at  the  base  of  the  ears  and  auricular 
hairs  whitish;  membranes  mummy  hrovm. 

SkvU, — Similar  to  M.  waierhounij  but  slightly  smaller,  with  the  inter- 
orbital  region  more  depressed  and  the  rostrum  slightly  slenderer. 

Teeth. — ^As  in  M.  waterhmisii,  except  that  the  canines  are  distinctly 
weaker,  the  first  upper  premolar  is  more  compressed,  the  second  upper 
premolar  slightly  longer,  and  the  lower  tooth-row  more  compressed. 

Measurements. — Average  of  four  Cuemavaca  specimens:  Total 
length  93.1  mm.  (87-101);  head  and  body  59.8  (56.5^64);  head  24; 
ear  25.2  (24-27);  greatest  width  of  ear  17.7  (17-18.5);  tragus  9.2 
(9-9.6);  forearm  49.6  (47.5-51.5);  thumb  12.5  (11.5-13);  third  digit 
87.1  (85.5-90);  tibia  21.2  (21-21.5);  calcaneum  10.3  (9-11.3);  foot 
12.7  (11.8-13);  tail  33.5  (30-37). 

Average  of  eight  Tehuantepec  skins :  Total  length  [1]  100.5  mm. ;  head 
and  body  60.9  (57-69) ;  head  [I]  29.2;  ear  26  (24-28.5) ;  greatest  width 
of  ear  [3]  18.8  (17.9-19.5);  tragus  8.5  (8-10);  forearm  52.5  (51-53.5); 
thumb  [7]  12.3  (12-13.5);  third  digit  [5]  87.8  (87-89);  tibia  22.2 
(20-23.5);  calcaneum  10  (9-11);  foot  13.1  (13-13.5);  tail  [1]  31.5. 

Average  of  eight  skulls  from  Tehuantepec  and  Reyes,  Oaxaca:  Total 
length  24.8  mm.  (24-25.5);  greatest  zygomatic  width  12  (11.5-12.5); 
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interorbital  width  4.1  (3.9-4.5);  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  3.7 
(3.5-3.9);  height  of  brain-case  9  (8.1-9.5);  breadth  of  brain-case  at 
roots  of  zygomata  9.2  (9-9.6) ;  width  of  palatal  constriction  2.2  (2-2.5) ; 
length  of  palate  9.4  (9-9.8);  width  of  palate  (including  teeth)  8 
(7.9-8.2);  greatest  length  of  mandible  16.4  (16-17.6). 

Remarks. — ^The  Macrotua  mexicanus  group  is  closely  related  to  the 
West  Indian  vxxterhouaii  group,  from  which,  however,  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  characters  mentioned  above.  The  slenderer  build, 
larger  ears  and  lighter  skull  will  at  once  separate  M.  califamicus  from 
this  form,  while  the  race  bvUeri  is  a  smaller  type  of  the  mexicanTM 
character  quite  easily  recognized. 

Dobson's  Macrotus  hocowrtianus  is,  no  doubt,  simply  the  extreme 
development  of  this  form,  and  his  measurements  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  type  of  mexicanua  given  by  Saussure.  Specimens 
from  Tehuantepec  average  larger  than  Morelos  specimens,  but  some 
specimens  in  the  same  series  are  smaller  than  Cuemavaca  individuals, 
and  as  no  other  characters  appear  to  be  at  variance,  they  should  be 
considered  extreme  mexicanus.  Many  of  Dobson's  measurements  of 
hocouriianus  are  smaller  than  the  average  of  four  Cuemavaca  specimens 
examined,  and  in  several  cases  are  actually  smaller  than  the  same 
measurements  of  Saussure's  type. 

Specimens  Examined. — ^Nineteen;  eleven  skins,  eight  alcoholic 
specimens : 

Colima,  Colima.    Two.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

La  Salada,  Michoacan.    Five.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Cuemavaca,  Morelos.    Four.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Reyes,  Oaxaca.    One.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Tehuantepec,  Oaxaca.  Seven.  (A.  M.  N.  H.  and  Field  Columbian 
Mus.) 

Xaerotuf  mezioaiiiu  bvUeri  (H.  Allen). 

1889.  Afacrotua  califomicua  J.  A.  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  II, 
p.  166.    [Bolafios,  Jalisco,  Mexico.]     (Not  of  Baird.) 

1890.  Macrotua  buUeri  H.  Allen,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXVIII,  p.  73. 
[Bolafios,  Jalisco,  Mexico.! 

1894.  Macrotua  buUeri  H.  Allen,  Monogr.  Bats  N.  Amer.,  p.  41.    [Bolafios, 

Jalisco,  Mexico.] 
1898.  Otopterus  mexicanus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  p.  18. 

[Maria  Madre,  Tres  Marias  Islands.]     (Not  of  Saussure.) 

1898.  OtopUpu  buUeri  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  p.  18.    [Bo- 
lafios, Jalisco,  Mexico.] 

1899.  Otopterus  mexicanus  Nelson,  North  American  Fauna,  No.  14,  p.  18 
[Maria  Madre,  Tres  Marias  Islands.]     (Not  of  Saussure.) 

Type  Locality. — ^Bolanos,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Distribviion. — From  Guadalajara  north  to  Durango  and  southern 
Chihuahua,  also  including  the  Tres  Marias  Islands. 
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General  Characters, — Similar  to  M,  mexicanus,  but  smaller,  with  the 
dentition  more  crowded,  and  the  second  upper  premolar  shorter  and 
somewhat  weaker. 

Head. — As  in  M.  mexicanus,  except  that  the  ears  are  larger. 

Limbs, — As  in  M,  mexicanuSj  but  rather  slenderer,  the  foot  and  cal- 
caneum  distinctly  weaker. 

Membranes  and  Fur. — As  in  M.  mexicanus. 

Color. — This  race  occurs  in  two  phases,  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
that  of  immaturity.  The  dark  bro^Ti  type,  which  is  apparently  the 
immature  coloration,  is  connected  by  intermediates  with  the  dull 
rufescent  brown  tjrpe.  Bro^-n  phase :  Above  bistre,  the  hair  with  the 
basal  half  white ;  base  of  ears  and  auricular  hairs  whitish ;  below  drab, 
the  hair  white  at  the  base  and  tipped  with  silvery-white ;  membranes 
clove  brown.  Red  phase :  Above  between  chestnut  and  hazel  (Ridg- 
way's  Nomenclature  of  Colors,  pi.  iv),  the  hair  light  and  rather  vinaceous 
basally ;  base  of  ears  and  auricular  hairs  of  the  imder  color  of  the  upper 
surface;  below  dull  pinkish  vinaceous;  membranes  between  chestnut 
and  liver  brown.  The  intermediate  specimens  have  the  upper  surface 
cinnamon  rufous,  while  of  this  type  has  the  extreme  base  of  the  hair 
smoke-gray,  thus  making  the  hair  triannulate — smoke  gray,  white  and 
cinnamon  rufous.  The  original  series  of  this  race  was  composed 
entirely  of  immature  individuals  and  accordingly  all  are  of  the  dark 
brown  type. 

Skull, — Very  similar  to  that  of  M,  mexicanus,  but  distinctly  smaller; 
with  the  rostrum,  for  its  size,  heavier. 

Teeih, — As  in  M,  mexicanus,  but  the  second  upper  premolar  is  with- 
out the  produced  anterior  shoulder  noticed  in  mexicanus,  and  the 
inferior  premolars  are  comparatively  shorter  and  broader. 

Measureynents, — Average  of  five  alcoholic  topotypes:  Total  length 
87.6  mm.  (84.5-1)2);  head  and  body  55.1  (53.5-56.5);  head  23  (22.5- 
23.5);  ear  28.5  (27-30.5);  greatest  width  of  ear  19.2  (18.5-20.5);  tra- 
gus 9.5  (9-10);  forearm  49.2  (48.5-50.5);  thumb  12.6  (12-13.2);  third 
digit  83.8  (81-87);  tibia  20.2  (19-21);  calcaneum  10.6  (10-11.2);  foot 
12.4  (12-13);  tail  32.5  (30.5-35.5). 

Average  of  eleven  topotypic  and  Guadalajara  skulls :  Total  length  23 
mm.  (22.5-23.5) ;  greatest  zygomatic  width  10.8(10.5-11.1) ;  intcrorbital 
width  4  (4-4.2);  height  at  base  of  second  premolar  3.6  (3.3-4);  height 
of  brain-case  8.2  (8-9) ;  breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata 
8.6  (8.3-9) ;  T\idth  of  palatal  constriction  2  (2-2.3) ;  length  of  palate  8.6 
(8.3-9);  width  of  palate  (including  teeth)  7.4  (7-7.8);  greatest  length 
of  mandible  15  (14.6-15.5). 
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Remarks. — This  well-marked  race  of  mexicanus  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  smaller  size,  the  weak  second  upper  and  distinctly  crowded 
third  lower  premolars.  The  Tres  Marias  specimens  appear  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  mainland  form. 

Specimens  Examined. — Fifty-two;  twenty-seven  skins,  twenty-five 
alcohoUc  individuals : 

Near  Batopilas,  Chihuahua.    Four.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Chacala,  Durango.    Five.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Bolanos,  Jalisco.  Twenty-one.  (A.  M.  N.  H.,  Biol.  Surv.,  and  Field 
Columb.  Mus.) 

San  Pedro,  near  Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    Five.    (A.  M.  N.  H.) 

Ameca,  Jalisco.    Six.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Maria  Madre,  Tres  Marias  Islands,  Tepic.    Eleven.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Xaerotuf  oaUfomkui  Baird. 

1858.  Macrotus  Calijomicus  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  116. 
[Fort  Yuma,  Calitomia.] 

1859.  Macrotas  califomica  Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, Vol.  II,  Pt.  2,  Mamm.,  p.  4,  PI.  1,  fig.  2.    [Fort  Yuma,  California.) 

1864.  Macrotus  calif omicus  Allen,  Monogr.  Bats  N.  Amer.,  p.  3,  figs.  2  and  3. 
[Fort  Yuma,  Caluomia;  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California.] 

1865.  M[acrotus]  californictts  Feters,  Monatsb.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.^ 
Berlin,  1865,  p.  504. 

1875.  Macrotus  waterhousii  Coues  and  Yarrow,  Rep.  Expl.  Surv.  W.  100th 
Merid.,  V,  p.  80.     (Not  of  Gray.) 

1878.  Macrotus  waierhousii  Dobson,  Catal.  Chiropt.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  465. 
[Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California.]    (Part.) 

1879.  Macrotus  waterhousii  Alston,   Biol.   Cent.-Amer.,   Mamm.,   p.    38. 
(Part.) 

18d4.  Macrotus  californicus  Allen,  Monogr.  Bats  N.  Amer.,  p.  34,  Pis.  1  and  2. 

[Fort  Yuma,  Caluomia;  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California;  near  Tucson, 

Arizona.] 
1901.  [Otopterus]  californicus  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Publication,  Zool. 

ser.,  II,  p.  420. 

Type  Locah'ly, — Fort  Y'uma,  San  Diego  county,  California. 

Distribution, — Arid  region  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  Lower 
Califomia  and  Sonora.  Specimens  have  been  examined  from  as  far 
east  as  Tombstone,  Cochise  county,  Arizona,  west  as  far  as  De  Luz, 
San  Diego  coimty,  Califomia,  and  from  as  far  south  as  Camoa,  Rio 
Mayo,  Sonora,  and  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Sonoran  speci- 
mens are  slightly  smaller  than  topotypes,  but  are  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable. 

General  Characters. — Size  large ;  form  slender,  ears  extremely  large, 
Bubovate  in  outline ;  limbs  very  slender;  skull  slender,  rostrum  narrow; 
teeth  weak;  colors  usually  pale. 

Head. — Elongate,  slender;  rostrum  rather  attenuate;  brain-case 
moderately  elevated.  Ear  very  large,  elliptical,  when  stretched  for- 
ward, exceeding  the  muzzle  by  a  third  the  entire  length  of  the  append- 
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age;  internal  border  arcuate,  strongly  so  basally ;  apex  blunt  reetangu- 
late;  external  margin  very  slightly  curved,  almost  straight;  basal  lobe 
low,  but  separated  by  a  distinct  notch;  transverse  plicse  weak,  sepa- 
rated; internal  ridge  narrow,  rather  inconspicuous;  interauricular 
membrane  moderately  high  with  a  rounded  median  emargination; 
tragus  lanceolate,  greatest  width  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  length, 
apex  attenuate,  internal  margin  moderately  arcuate  at  the  base, 
external  margin  with  a  pair  of  slight  accessory  lobes  at  the  base.  EyB 
of  medium  size.  Nose-leaf  blunt  lanceolate,  higher  than  the  width  of 
the  pad ;  nostrils  crescentic ;  nose-pad  with  the  margins  free  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Lower  jaw  with  the  pad  triangular  and  of  medium  size, 
divided  more  or  less  distinctly. 

Limbs. — ^Forearm  moderately  robust,  slightly  bowed;  thumb  long 
and  slender.  Posterior  limbs  slender  and  weak,  the  feet  narrower 
and  with  the  toes  strongly  compressed.  Tail  slender,  exceeding  the 
apical  margin  of  the  interfemoral  membrane  by  the  length  of  one  or 
one  and  a  half  vertebrae. 

Membranes  and  Fwr, — Membranes  thin  and  rather  weak;  propa- 
tagium  deep  proximally,  very  narrow  distally,  but  with  the  margin 
free  to  the  thimnb;  iu*opatagium  large,  apical  margin  subtruncate; 
endopatagium  with  the  nerves  extending  parallel  to  the  humerus  and 
femur;  mesopatagium  yAth  the  nerves  vAiYi  a  general  antero-posterior 
trend.  Fur  thick  and  long,  rather  silky  in  texture,  imiform  in  distri- 
bution except  on  the  interauricular  region  of  the  head,  which  is  par- 
tially bare;  ear  with  the  posterior  and  internal  bases  as  well  as  the 
anterior  margin  yery  distinctly  haired,  the  anterior  margin  with  the 
hair  long  and  scattered. 

Color. — ^Upper  surface  ranging  from  pale  drab  to  mars  brown,  the 
basal  two-thirds  of  the  fur  white,  which  shows  through  distinctly  at 
the  nape  and  on  the  crown,  at  which  latter  point  the  brown  tips  are 
almost  absent  in  some  specimens.  Under  surface  ranging  from  ecru 
drab  to  broccoli  brown,  the  hair  white  basally  and  with  silvery  tips, 
the  latter  being  more  marked  in  some  individuals  than  in  others.  Hair 
at  base  and  on  the  margin  of  the  ears  whitish.  Membranes  and  muzzle 
appendages  Prout's  brown. 

Skull. — Slender,  elongate,  rostrum  produced  and  moderately  acumi- 
nate. Brain-case  slightly  compressed,  evenly  arched;  sagittal  crest 
low  and  weak;  interorbital  constriction  distinct,  not  or  very  slightly 
wider  than  the  width  of  the  rostrum  at  the  canines;  zygomata  with 
the  greatest  width  posterior,  not  arched.  Rostrum  at  the  orbits  twice 
as  wide  as  at  the  canines,  gently  acuminate  and  passing  into  the  brain- 
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case  without  any  abrupt  depression ;  palate  with  the  posterior  portion 
rather  broad,  subequal.  Mandible  rather  slender ;  ascending  rami  low^ 
coronoid  process  rather  sharp,  condylar  process  broad  but  compressed, 
angle  recurved,  deflected  laterally  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Teeth. — Central  pair  of  superior  incisors  slender,  compressed,  dis- 
tinctly projecting  forward;  lateral  upper  incisors  of  about  the  same 
basal  area  as  the  median  pair,  but  very  low,  not  one-fourth  the  height 
of  the  median  pair.  Upper  canines  slightly  flaring,  subreniform  in 
basal  outline ;  first  upper  premolar  elongate,  strongly  compressed,  cusp 
low  and  placed  anteriorly;  second  upper  premolar  touching  and 
slightly  overlapping  the  first,  elongate  pyramidical  in  basal  outline, 
the  apex  interior  and  deflected  toward  the  internal  margin  of  the 
tooth-row,  cusp  moderately  high ;  first  upper  molar  narrowed  anteriorly, 
metacone  inconspicuous  and  pressed  against  the  h3rpocone-metaconide 
ridge;  second  upper  molar  quadrate,  cusps  regularly  placed;  third 
upper  molar  strongly  transverse.  Lower  incisors  small,  compressed, 
edges  very  faintly  bilobate;  lower  canines  slightly  recurved;  first 
lower  premolar  oblong  in  basal  outline,  the  internal  margin  slightly 
roimded,  cusp  obtuse  and  low;  second  and  third  lower  premolars 
similar  in  basal  outline,  oblong,  the  third  not  more  crowded  than  the 
second;  first  lower  molar  smaller  than  the  second,  cusps  similar  in 
character  except  that  the  entoconid  is  distinctly  stronger  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  tooth;  third  lower  molar  with  the  meta-paraconid 
section  very  slight  and  weak  in  strong  contrast  to  the  distinct  and 
heavy  ento-metaconid  fold. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  series  of  five  alcoholic  topotypes:  Total 
length  88.6  mm.  (84.S-92.5) ;  head  and  body  54.7  (50-58) ;  head  23.8 
(22.S-25);  ear  30.7  (28-33);  greatest  width  of  ear  21.2  (20.5-22.5); 
tragus  10.9  (10-12);  forearm  50.5  (49.3-51);  thumb  11.9  (10.8-12); 
third  digit  79.9  (77-83);  tibia  21.7  (21-22.2);  calcaneum  11.5  (10.2- 
12.8);  foot  11.5  (11-12.5);  tail  33.9  (30-37). 

Average  of  six  skulls:  Total  length  23.5  mm.  (23-24.1);  greatest 
zygomatic  width  11.5  (11-12);  interorbital  width  3.9  (3.8-4);  height 
at  base  of  second  premolar  3.5  (3-3.9) ;  height  of  brain-case  8.1  (8-8.8) ; 
breadth  of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  8.7  (8.4-9) ;  width  of 
palatal  constriction  2.2  (2-2.5) ;  length  of  palate  9.5  (9.2-10) ;  width 
of  palatal  constriction  7.3  (6.9-7.9) ;  greatest  length  of  mandible  15.7 
(15.2-16). 

Remarks. — This  species  can  be  distinguished  from  the  vxUerhousii 
group  by  the  slenderer  structure  of  the  whole  body  and  skull  the 
longer  ear  and  the  weaker  dentition. 
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From  M.  mexkanus  and  M,  buUeri,  cdlifomicua  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  characters  given  in  the  key. 

The  Cape  St.  Lucas  specimens  are  slightly  differentiated  from  the 
typical  Yuma  specimens,  but  the  differences  are  so  extremely  slight 
that  they  would  not  justify  the  separation  of  the  Cape  series. 

Specimens  Examined, — Fifty-nine;  twenty-one  skins,  thirty-three- 
alcoholic  individuals: 

Yuma,  Arizona.    Five.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Thirty-five  miles  east  of  Yimia,  Arizona.    Two.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Parker,  Yuma  county,  Arizona.    One.     (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

San  Xavier,  Pima  county,  Arizona.    One.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Arizona.    Five.     (A.  M.  N.  H.) 

Tombstone,  Cochise  county,  Arizona.    Two.     (Biol.  Surv.) 

Vallecito,  San  Diego  county,  California.  Seventeen.  (Biol.  Surv* 
and  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

De  Luz,  San  Diego  coimty,  California.    Two.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Indian  Wells,  San  Diego  county,  California.    Four.    (U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Ortiz,  Sonora,  Mexico.    One.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Camoa,  Sonora,  Mexico.    Eleven.    (Biol.  Surv.) 

Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California.  Eight.  (A.  N.  S.  Phila.  and 
U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Maorotui  pygmflsni  n.  sp. 

Type, — Adult  skin  and  skull;  Izamal,  Yucatan.  No.  12,756|1 1,043, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Collected  by  George  F. 
Gaiuner. 

Distribution, — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

General  Characters, — Size  extremely  small  (for  the  genus) ;  skull  with 
the  interorbital  region  very  broad  and  distinctly  flattened ;  teeth  large- 
and  strongly  crowded. 

Head, — Ear  rounded;  internal  margin  evenly  arcuate;  apexroimded 
with  but  a  slight  trace  of  an  angle ;  external  margin  evenly  arcuate, 
basal  notch  very  slight,  basal  lobe  subobsolete ;  transverse  plicse  dis- 
tinct; interauricular  membrane  distinct  and  moderately  high;  tragus 
lanceolate,  apex  rather  blunt,  external  margin  with  a  slight  basal 
accessory  longitudinal  lobule.  Nose-leaf  high,  lanceolate,  with  the 
nose-pad  over  twice  as  high  as  the  width  of  the  pad;  apex  rather 
acute;  nostrils  slightly  crescentic.  Extremity  of  lower  jaw  with  the- 
triangular  pad  bearing  a  shallow  median  depression. 

Limbs. — Forearm  short,  robust,  evenly  arcuate.    Thumb  rather 
long,  enveloped  in  membranes  for  more  than  half  its  length.    Third 
digit  moderately  long.    Posterior  limbs  heavy;  feet  strong  and  but> 
moderately  compressed;  calcanea  long,  stout  and  compressed. 
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Membranes  and  Fur. — ^Membranes  thick  and  leathery;  propatagium 
broad.  Fur  long,  silky  above,  woolly  below;  skin  of  the  head  at  the 
base  of  the  ears  and  the  interorbital  region  bare;  base  of  ears  and 
greater  part  of  the  internal  margin  of  the  ear  clothed  \^dth  long  hair; 
muzzle  with  a  number  of  long  setiform  hairs. 

Color. — ^Above  mars  bro\^Ti,  the  hair  grayish  white  basally;  below 
€cru  drab,  the  hair  unicolor;  flight  membranes  clove  broiivn;  ears  and 
nasal  appendages  Prout's  brown ;  auricular  hairs  the  color  of  the  upper 
surface. 

Skull. — ^Light  and  rather  fragile ;  brain-case  strongly  elevated  above 
the  rostrum.  Brain-case  when  viewed  from  the  posterior  aspect  sub- 
tectate,  evenly  arched  longitudinally;  sagittal  crest  distinct;  zygo- 
mata rather  evenly  arched,  but  greatest  width  posterior;  interorbital 
region  broad,  depressed,  curving  evenly  tow'ard  the  rostrum  and  the 
brain-case.  Rostnim  moderately  produced,  rather  low,  width  at 
canines  considerably  less  than  the  interorbital  width;  palate  rather 
narrow,  shallowly  excavated,  posterior  extension  rather  broad  with 
the  cleft  acute-angulate  with  the  apex  blunt;  pterj-goids  strongly 
divergent.  Mandible  rather  long;  ascending  ramus  low;  coronoid 
process  blimt;  condylar  process  broad  transversely;  angles  blunt, 
divergent. 

Teeth. — Median  pair  of  upper  incisors  narrow,  cutting  edges  entire ; 
lateral  upper  incisors  very  small,  low  and  without  a  distinct  cusp  or 
other  structure;  upper  canines  rather  heavy,  slightly  divergent;  first 
upper  premolar  subelliptical  in  basal  outline  \^'ith  a  distinct  median 
constriction,  cusp  rectangulate  and  low;  second  upper  premolar 
crudely  pyramidical  in  basal  outline,  the  internal  posterior  margin  bear- 
ing a  distinct  rounded  shoulder;  molars  of  the  type  usual  in  the  genus. 
Lower  incisors  narrow,  compressed ;  lower  canines  rather  heavy,  diver- 
gent, projecting  slightly  fonvard;  lower  premolars  subquadrate  in 
basal  outline,  the  first  and  third  more  longitudinal  than  the  second, 
cusp  of  the  first  tooth  rectangulate,  of  the  second  and  third  acute;  first 
lower  molar  \^ath  the  para-proto-metaconid  group  much  less  sharply 
defined  than  in  the  other  lower  molars ;  third  lower  molar  with  the 
hypo-entoconid  group  reduced  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  genus. 

Measurements.^ — Total  length  79.3  mm.  (Gaumer) ;  head  and  body 
46;  ear  17.2;  greatest  width  of  ear  13;  tragus  7;  forearm  35.5;  thumb 
10;  third  digit  65.5;  tibia  14.9;  calcaneum  9;  foot  10.5;  tail  28  (Gau- 
mer); nose-leaf  and  nose-pad,  7.2. 

Skull:  Greatest  zygomatic  width  9.2  mm.;  interorbital  \^idth  4.2; 

•  From  dried  skin,  unless  otherwise  credited. 
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height  at  base  of  second  premolar  3.2;  height  of  brain-case  7.6;  breadth 
of  brain-case  above  roots  of  zygomata  8;  width  of  palatal  constriction 
2;  length  of  palate  8;  width  of  palate  (including  teeth)  6.5;  greatest 
length  of  mandible,  12.8. 

Remarks, — ^This  diminutive  species  is  so  very  distinct  that  no  further 
comparison  or  special  comment  is  necessary. 

Specimens  Examined, — One,  the  type. 
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A  MOHOGSAPH  OF  THE  GEKUS  DEKDBOCIHCLA  Gray. 

BY   HARRY   C.   OBERHOI^ER. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  whose  results  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages  is  to  clear  up  to  such  degree  as  may  be  possible  the 
measurable  imcertainty  of  identification  attending  the  birds  of  the 
genus  Dendrocincla.  This  Dendrocolaptine  group  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  plainly  attired  species  which  present  ,often  but  slight  differ- 
entiating characters;  and  many  of  the  original  descriptions  are  both 
so  short  and  so  imsatisfactory  that  the  determination  of  their  positive 
identity  is  a  matter  sometimes  of  considerable  difficulty.  Individual 
color  variation  is  very  marked  in  a  few  of  the  forms,  occasionally 
amounting  to  a  greater  degree  of  difference  than  that  which  distin- 
guishes some  entirely  distinct  species;  and  the  sexes,  though  alike  in 
color,  frequently  differ  widely  in  size.  The  color  of  the  bill,  which  some 
writers  have  relied  on  to  furnish  specific  distinctions,  seems  to  change 
with  age,  being  darkest  in  immature  birds. 

The  name  Dendromanes^  imder  which  Dr.  Sclater  proposed  to  sepa- 
rate Dendrocinda  anabatina  and  a  few  of  the  other  small  species,  at 
first  generically,*  then  subgenerically,'  seems  to  have  no  standing  other 
than  as  a  simple  synonym  of  Dendrocinda,  since  the  alleged  characters 
do  not  prove  to  be  significant;  furthermore,  there  are  no  other  struc- 
tural differences  among  the  species  of  the  genus,  aside  from  some  com- 
paratively slight  variations  in  length  of  tail,  and  none  of  these  seem 
cause  sufficient  for  even  subgeneric  division. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  review  there  have  been  available 
examples  of  all  the  twenty  forms  here  recognized,  save  two — ^the  newly 
described  D,  macrorhyncha  and  the  well-kno\^Ti  JD.  longicauda — com- 
prising altogether  considerably  over  100  specimens.  In  a  difficult 
group  like  Dendrocinda  the  examination  of  types  is  of  great  value — 
in  many  cases  of  prime  importance — and  in  this  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  handle  the  original  specimens  of  D,  tyrannina,  D.  atrirostris, 
D.  o.  lafresnayei,  D.  mervloides,  D.  rufo^livacea,  D.  castanoptera  and 

—  "■  ■  *  -  '        

*  Sclater,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Land,,  1859,  p.  382. 
'  Sclater  and  Salvin,  Ibid,,  1868,  p.  54. 
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D,  olivdcea  anguina,  thereby  being  able  to  elucidate  some  problems 
of  doubtful  relationship. 

The  most  important  papers  dealing  with  the  species  of  this  genus 
appear  to  be  as  follows : 

Lafresnaye,  Remce  et  Mag,  de  Zoologie,  1851,  pp.  465-468. 
RiDGWAY,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mus,,  X,  1888,  pp.  488-497. 
ScLATER,  Cat,  Birds  in  Brit.  Mus.,  XV,  1890,  pp.  162-168. 

Although  the  present  writer's  work  began  with  the  collection  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  including  that  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, he  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  authorities  of  the  American 
Museimi  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  for  the  loan  of  material,  with- 
out which,  particularly  the  valuable  type  specimens,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  satisfactory  conclusions.  To 
Mr.  Glover  M.  Allen  he  is  also  indebted  for  the  verification  of  some 
obscure  references;  and  especially  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  whose  constantly 
courteous  assistance  has  contributed  to  make  this  paper  much  better 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Genus  DEHDBOCIHCLA  Gray. 

Dryocomia  Wied,  Beitr.  Naturg.  Bras.,  Ill,  1831,  p.  1111  (nee  Boie)  (type, 
Denarocolaptes  turdinus  Lichtenstein). 

Dendrocinela  Gray,  List  Gen.  Birds,  1840,  p.  18  (type,  Dendrocolaptea 
turdinua  Lichtenstein). 

Dendromanes  Sdater,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  London,  1859,  p.  382  (tj-pe,  Dendro- 
cinela anabatina  Sclater). 

Dendrocichla  Sharpe,  Hand-List  Gen.  and  Spec.  Birds,  III,  1901,  p.  74  (nom. 
emend,  pro  Dendrocinela)  (tjrpe,  Dendroeolaptes  turdinua  Lichtenstein). 

Chars,  gen, — Similar  to  Dendrocolaptes,  but  nares  linear  and  some- 
what operculate,  instead  of  round  and  open;  bill  somewhat  more 
■compressed.    Species  mostly  smaller  and  of  plainer  colors. 

Type, — Dendrocolaptes  iurdinus  Lichtenstein. 

Geographical  Distribution,  —  Southern  Mexico;  Central  America; 
Tobago;  Trinidad;  and  all  of  South  America  down  to  Bolivia  and 
southern  Brazil. 

Key  to  the  Species  and  Subspecies  of  Dendrocincla. 

A. — Wing  over  115  mm. 

a, — Wing  less  than  135  mm. 

b, — Exposed  surface  of   \^ing-quills  decidedly  tinged  wdth 

olivaceous ridgwayi, 

V, — Exposed  surface  of  wing-quills  clear  chestnut. 
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c. — ^Under  parts  lighter,  more  olivaceous;  pileum  and 

jugulum  more  distinctly  striated      .     .  iyrannina, 

cf, — ^Under  parts  darker,  more  rufescent;  pileum  and 

jugulum  less  distinctly  striated     .     .     .    brunnea, 

a', — ^Wing  more  than  135  mm macrorhyncha. 

B. — ^Wing  not  over  115  mm. 

a. — Outer  webs  of  secondaries  ta\^Tiy,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
dark  bro\^Ti  upper  wing-coverts. 

6. — ^Darker anabatina, 

V. — Paler typhla. 

a\ — Outer  webs  of  secondaries  chestnut  or  olive-brown,  not  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  wing-coverts. 
6. — Pueum  with  distinct  pale  buffy  or  ochraceous  shaft  stripes. 

c. — ^Tail  about  equal  to  wing longicauda, 

d . — ^Tail  decidedly  shorter  than  wing. 

d. — ^A   conspicuous   ochraceous   postocular   stripe; 
exposed  surface  of  \^'ing-quills  bright  chestnut 

d\ — No  conspicuous  ochraceous  postocular  stripe; 
exposed  surface  of  wing-quills  olivascent. 
e, — Sluch  more  rufescent;  throat  and  sides  of 
head  darker;  shafts  of  rectrices  brown 

turdina. 

c'. — Much  more  olivaceous;  throat  and  sides  of 

head    paler;  shafts    of    retrices    mostly 

black enalincia, 

6'. — Pileum  iivithout  distinct  pale  buffy  or  ochraceous  shaft 
stripes, 
c— Pileum   rufous-chestnut,  decidedly  contrasted  with 
back. 
d. — Back  and  lower  parts  more  olivaceous  .  ruficepa, 
d\ — Back  and  lower  parts  more  rufescent. 

€. — Smaller  and  paler      ....     honiochroa. 

c'. — Larger  and  darker acedesta, 

&, — ^Pileum  concolor  with  back,  or  more  oUvaceous. 

d, — Exposed  surface  of  secondaries  decidedly  less 
rufescent  than  tail. 
e, — Larger  and  much  more  rufescent  .  ridgwayi. 
e! , — Smaller  and  much  more  olivaceous. 

/. — Darker olivacea. 

f, — Lighter lafresjiayei. 

d\ — Exposed  surface  of  secondaries  not  decidedly 
less  rufescent  than  tail. 
€, — Feathers  of  throat  with  conspicuous  pale 

shaft  streaks fuliginosa, 

c'. — Feathers  of  throat  TPvithout  conspicuous  pale 
shaft  streaks. 

. — Chin  rufous  or  olive-rufous,  concolor 
with  breast. 


i 
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g. — More  rufescent  throughout 

mendoides. 
g^. — More  olivaceous  throughout 

aphanta. 
. — Chin  whitish,  pale  grayish,  or  buffy, 
much  paler  than  breast. 
g, — Lower  surface  darker,  chin  more 

whitish merula. 

gf, — Lower  surface  hghter,  chin  more 
buffy phcBochroa. 

Dendrooincla  maororhynoha  Salvador!  and  Festa. 

Dendrocincla  rtiacrorkyncha  Salvador!  and  Festa,  BoU.  Mus.  Zool.  ed  Anat. 
Comp.  Torino,  XV,  1899,  No.  362,  p.  27. 

Type  Locality. — Pim,  eastern  Ecuador. 

Geographical  Distrihiiion. — ^Eastern  Ecuador. 

This  recently  described  species  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  may 
readily  be  distinguished  by  this  character  alone.  In  other  respects 
it  appears  to  be  close  to  Dendrocincla  tyrannina  tyrannina,  of  which 
it  may  prove  through  further  research  to  be  but  a  subspecies. 

Dendrooincla  tyrannina  tyrannina  (Lafroanaye). 

Dendrocops  tyranninus  Lafresnaye,  Rev.  Zool.,  1851,  p.  328. 

Type  Locality. — Bogota,  U.  S.  Colombia. 

Geographical  Distribution. — United  States  of  Colombia. 

This  is  one  of  the  large  forms  (wing  118-130  mm.),  with  the  throat 
conspicuously  pale-streaked.  It  appears  to  be  confined  to  Colombia, 
as  birds  from  western  Ecuador  belong  imder  the  next.  The  tw^o  types 
in  the  Lafresnaye  collection  measure  as  follows  ^ 


Sex.    I        Wing.  Tail. 


Exvosed     j       J, 
Culmen. 


?       ,         127  I         111  I  28  ;         27.5 

?!         128  !         117  I  29  I         26 


Middle 
Toe. 


17 
18 


Dendrooincla  tyrannina  bmnnea  (Salvador!  and  Festa). 

Dendrocincla  hrunnea  Salvadori  and  Festa,  Boll.  Mus.  Zool.  ed  Anat.  Comp. 
Torino,  XIII,  1898,  No.  330,  p.  2. 

Type  Locality. — Nanegal,  Ecuador. 
Geographical  Distribution. — ^Western  Ecuador. 
Similar  to  D.  tyrannina  tyrannina^  but  darker,  more  rufescent  below; 
the  throat  deeper  ochraceous;  the  foreneck  and  pileum  less  distinctly, 

'  All  measurements  in  this  paper  are  in  millimeters. 
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even  to  scarcely  stristed.  Specimens  examined,  including  one  from 
the  type  locality,  and  compared  with  the  type  and  other  examples  of 
tyranninay  show  brunnea  to  be  an  easily  recognizable  race,  which  its 
desoribers  hastened  unnecessarily  to  suppress.*  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt,  however,  of  its  being  only  subspecifically  distinct. 

Otndroeinola  longioauda  Pelieln. 

Dendrocincla  longicauda  Pelzeln,  Om.  Bras.,  1868,  p.  60. 

Type  Locality. — Borba,  Amazonas,  Brazil. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^Lower  Amazon  to  British  Guiana. 

Evidently  a  very  good  species,  though  not  seen,  differing  conspicu- 
ously from  Dendrocincla  tyrannina  in  its  reduced  size,  and  particularly 
by  reason  of  its  comparatively  much  longer  tail. 

Dendrooinola  atriroitrii  (d'Orbigny  and  Lafresnaye). 

Dendrocolaptes  atrirostris  d'Orbigny  and  Lafresnaye,  Mag.  de  Zool.,  1838, 

a.  ii,  p.  12. 
Dendrocincla  minor  Pelzeln,  Om.  Braz.,  1868,  p.  60  (San  Vicente,  Matto 

GroBso,  Brazil.) 

Type  LocaHiy. — Guarayos,  Bolivia. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Eastern  Bolivia  and  southwestern 
Brazil. 

Apparently  a  very  distinct  species,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ridgway,' 
though  for  some  time  confused  with  Dendrocincla  olivacea  lafresnayei, 
but  really  much  more  closely  allied  to  tyrannina  and  longicauda  than 
to  either  lafresnayei  or  olivacea.  From  D.  tyrannina  tyrannina  it 
differs  principally  in  much  smaller  size ;  rather  paler  upper  and  much 
paler  lower  parts;  very  conspicuous  post  ocular  stripe;  and  the  more 
ashy  chin  and  cheeks.  The  two  t)rpes  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection 
(Nos.  2,308  and  2,309)  are  the  only  specimens  of  this  species  that  have 
been  examined.  Both  are  apparently  not  quite  adult,  though  fully 
grown;  one  of  them  is  considerably  more  olivaceous  than  the  other, 
but  this  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  only  an  individual  difference.  They 
measure  as  follows: 


iSex. 


? 
? 


Wing. 


Tail. 


Exposed 
Culmen. 


Tarsus. 


97 
100 


90 
85 


22« 
26 


Middle 
Toe. 


24  !  14 

24  I  15 


*  Cf.  Salvadori  and  Festa,  Boll.  Mus.  Zool.  ed  Anat.  Comp.  Torino,  XV, 
1899.  No.  362,  pp.  26-27. 

*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888,  p.  493. 

*  Tip  of  maxilla  broken. 
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The  bird  described  by  Pelzeln  as  Dendrocinda  minor''  from  San 
Vicente,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  which  has  hitherto  remained  imidenti- 
fied,  is  imdoubtedly  the  same  as  that  previously  called  atriraatris  by 
Lafresnaye.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  original  descrip- 
tion of  minor  with  the  types  of  atrirostris,  which  shows  a  perfect  agree- 
ment both  in  dimensions  and  other  characters.  Furthermore,  San 
Vicente,  the  type  locality  of  minor,  is  in  southwestern  Brazil,  not  far 
from  Guarayos,  Boli\da,  whence  came  the  first  specimens  of  atrirostris. 
This  species  appears  to  have  a  limited  distribution,  being  known  from 
only  eastern  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  for  all  citations  of 
atrirostris  from  Ecuador  and  Colombia  belong  elsewhere. 

Dendrooinola  anabatina  anabatina  ScUter. 

Dendrocinda  anabatina  Sclater,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1859,  p.  54,  PI.  CL. 

Type  Locality. — Omoa,  Honduras. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southeastern  Mexico  (Vera  Cruz)  and 
Guatemala  to  Panama. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  the  genus.  In  a  general  way 
it  resembles  Dendrocinda  atrirostris,  but  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
by  its  immaculate  buffy  or  ochraceous  buff  chin,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  color  of  the  breast;  by  the  color  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  second- 
aries, which  is  ta>?vTiy  or  bright  tawny-rufous,  unique  in  the  genus  and 
strikingly  diflFerent  from  the  olive-brown  of  the  wing-coverts  or  the 
dark  fuscous  of  the  tips  of  the  wing-quills;  by  a  much  shorter  twl;  as 
well  as  by  other  less  obvioiLs  characters.  Birds  from  Panama  are  not 
distinguishable  either  in  size  or  color  from  those  of  Nicaragua  or  even 
the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico;  but  those  examined 
from  Guatemala  are  rather  paler,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
either  their  separation  or  their  reference  to  typhla, 

Dendrooinola  anabatina  tjrpbla,  subsp.  nov. 

Chars,  svbsp. — Similar  to  Dendrocinda  anabatina  anabatina,  but 
decidedly  paler  throughout,  particularly  on  the  lower  surface. 

Geographical  Distribution, — States  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche, 
Mexico. 

Descriptian. — ^Type,  male  adult.  No.  167,499,  U.  S.  N.  M.,  Biological 
Survey  Collection ;  Puerto  Morelos,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  March  12,  1901 ; 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Upper  parts  deep  reddish  raw-umber  brown  of  decidedly  olive  shade, 
rather  more  rufescent  on  pileum,  where  the  darker  edges  of  the  feathers 
produce  an  obscurely  squamate  effect,  paler  on  rump,  and  passing  into 

'.Orn.  Bras.,  1868,  p.  60. 
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deep  rufous  on  the  upper  tail-coverts;  tail  chestnut;  wing-quills  chest- 
nut along  the  shafts,  dull  rufous  exteriorly,  shading  basally  into  buff 
on  their  inner  margins,  and  broadly  tipped  with  fuscous;  superior 
wing-coverts  rufescent  olive-brown  Uke  the  back;  sides  of  head  and 
neck  olive-brown  mixed  with  ochraceous,  the  lores  paler,  and  a  notice- 
able postocidar  stripe  dull  ochraceous;  chin  buff,  shading  gradually 
into  the  raw-umber  brown  of  the  remainder  of  the  lower  surface; 
jugulum  with  broad  spots  and  shaft  streaks  of  dull  ochraceous;  longest 
lower  tail-coverts  rufous;  lining  of  wing  ochraceous.  Wing,  99,  tail, 
75,  exposed  culmen,  21,  tarsus,  25,  middle  toe,  16.5. 

A  local  form  of  rather  restricted  distribution,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  examined  from  only  Yucatan  and  Campeche,  Mexico,  those 
from  the  latter  locality  being,  however,  indistinguishable  from  Yucatan 
examples.  The  type  of  Dendrocincla  anabatina  anabatina  came  from 
Omoa,  Honduras,  and  although  this  is  not  far  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Yucatan,  yet  a  specimen  seen  from  La  Puerta,  Honduras,  near  the 
type  locality,  is  decidedly  different  from  typhla,  and  indistinguishable 
from  those  taken  in  Guatemala,  while  one  from  Santa  Ana,  Honduras,  is 
still  darker.  This,  therefore,  fixes  anabatina  as  the  dark  form,  leaving 
the  Yucatan  bird  to  be  supplied  with  a  name,  as  above. 

Dendrooinola  faliginosa  (Vieillot). 

Dendrocopus  fvliginosus  Vieillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  XXVI,  1818, 

p.  117. 
Dendrocolaptes  fumigcUus  Lichtenstein,  Abhandl.  Kdn.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 

1820,  p.  203  (Cayenne,  French  Guiana). 
Dendrocincla  rufo-oUvacea  Ridgway,  Proc.  United  States  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888, 

pp.  490,  493  (Diamantina,  I^wer  Amazon,  Brazil). 

Type  LfOcality. — Cayenne,  French  Guiana. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Lower  Amazonia,  south  to  Bahia,  north 
to  British  Guiana. 

Similar  to  D.  atrirostris,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  much  more  olivaceous  coloration  both  above  and 
below,  as  well  as  its  lack  of  pale  shaft  streaks  on  the  feathers  of  the 
pileum.  Its  olivaceous  colors  separate  it  from  also  D.  anabatina  ana^ 
baiina,  and  in  other  respects  it  differs  from  this  form  much  as  D.  atri- 
rostria  does.  Mr.  Ridgr^ay's  Dendrocincla  rufo^livacea,  which  unfor- 
tunately he  was  imable  to  compare  )?vath  authentic  examples  of  ftdigir- 
fuwa,  seems  to  be  identical  with  D.  fidiginosuSy  as  some  time  ago  con- 
sidered by  Sclater,*  so  that  unless  more  abimdant  material  should 
prove  it  a  recognizable  geographical  race  occupying  the  Amazon  valley 

•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888,  pp.  490,  493. 

•  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XV,  1890,  pp.  165-166. 
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from  the  vicinity  of  Santarem  westward,  it  must  be  relegated  to  8301- 
onymy .  The  type  and  two  other  specimens  from  Diamantina,  together 
with  one  from  Pard,  Brazil,  which  represent  the  material  at  Mr.  Ridg- 
way's  disposal  when  describing  ruf(M)livacea,  have  all  been  examined 
in  the  present  connection,  and  these  alone,  although  the  only  specimens 
now  available,  indicate  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  variation 
in  D.  fvliginosa.  The  type  of  rufo-olivacea  and  one  other  from  Dia- 
mantina  are  evidently  much  paler,  more  grayish  below  than  ordinary 
fuliginosa,  and  are  quite  different  from  the  Pard  specimen,  with  which, 
however,  the  third  Diamantina  example  very  closely  agrees. 

Bendrooinola  tnrdina  (Lichtenstein). 

Dendrocolaptes  turdinus  Lichtenstein,  Abhandl.  Kdn.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1820,  p.  204,  PL  II,  fig.  1. 

Type  Locality. — Bahia,  Brazil. 

Geographical  DistrHnition, — Eastern  Brazil  (Bahia). 

Resembling  D.  alrirostris,  but  apparently  larger  (wing  100-107  mm.) ; 
throat  and  sides  of  head  more  rufescent;  exposed  surface  of  wing-quills 
duller,  more  olivaceous,  not  so  much  contrasted  with  the  color  of  the 
back;  chin  paler;  ochraceous  postocular  stripe  lacking.  From  D. 
fuliginosa  it  differs  in  very  much  more  rufescent  upper  and  lower  parts; 
smaller  bill;  and  conspicuously  pale-streaked  pileum. 

In  the  Lafresnaye  collection  there  are  two  specimens  of  this  species 
marked  as  the  types;  but  this  is  evidently  not  quite  correct,  for  they 
were  probably  nothing  more  than  the  specimens  used  for  description 
by  Lafresnaye  in  his  monograph  of  the  genus  Dendrocolaptes,^^  as  the 
species  was  originally  named  by  Lichtenstein,"  and  the  real  type  is, 
or  should  be,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  where  many,  if  not  most,  of  Lich- 
tenstein's  types  were  deposited.  Dr.  Sclater  records  a  specimen  of 
Dendrocincla  turdina  from  Rio,  Brazil,"  which  is  possibly  to  be  referred 
to  D.  enalinda,  though  without  examination  this  is  of  course  impossible 
to  determine.  The  decided  variation  in  size  among  specimens  of 
this  form  examined  by  Dr.  Sclater^'  is  undoubtedly  merely  sexual. 

Bendrooinola  enalinoia,  sp.  nov. 

Chars,  sp. — Resembling  Dendrocincla  turdina ,  but  upper  and  lower 
parts,  including  the  wings,  much  more  olivaceous;  sides  of  head  paler 
and  more  grayish,  not  so  sharply  defined  against  the  light  color  of  the 


»»  Rev.  ZooL,  1851,  p.  465. 

"  Abhandl.  Kdn.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1820,  p.  204,  PI.  II,  fig.  1. 

^'^JOat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XV,  1890,  p.  167. 

^KLoc.  cU. 
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throat;  exposed  surface  of  closed  wings,  and  the  broad  fuscous  tips  of 
the  wing-quills  darker;  upper  surface  of  the  shafts  of  the  rectrices 
mostly  deep  brownish-black,  instead  of  reddish-bro^n,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  pair  of  tail  feathers  with  a  large  blackish  terminal  area  on  the 
inner  webs;  mandible  (in  skin)  less  yellowish;  lining  of  ^dng  paler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southeastern  Brazil. 

Description.— Type,  adult,  No.  177,707,  U.  S.  N.  M.,  Baurii,  Rio  Feio, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1901 ;  E.  Garbe. 

Upper  surface  rufescent  olive-bro\^Ti,  the  rump  decidedly  paler,  the 
longest  superior  tail-coverts  chestnut,  the  feathers  of  pileum  with  tawny 
ochraceous  shaft  streaks  which  are  most  conspicuous  anteriorly;  tail 
chestnut,  the  upper  surface  of  the  shafts  brownish-black,  the  fifth  pair 
of  tail  feathers,  counting  from  the  outside,  ha\dng  the  inner  webs 
broadly  tipped  with  blackish,  the  same  existing  though  to  a  less  degree 
on  the  fourth  pair;  inner  webs  of  wing-quills  basally  chestnut,  paler  on 
their  margins;  outer  webs  of  primaries  and  broad  terminal  portions 
on  both  vanes  of  primaries  and  secondaries  fuscous,  these  tips  largest  on 
the  primaries,  more  narrow  and  confined  largely  to  the  inner  webs  on 
the  secondaries,  almost  absent  on  the  tertials;  remaining  portions  of 
exterior  webs  of  secondaries  reddish  olive-brown ;  upper  wing-coverts 
olive-brown  like  the  back,  though  rather  darker  and  duller;  lores  dull 
grayish-brown,  with  buffy  shaft  streaks;  cheeks  and  auriculars  of 
similar  color,  but  somewhat  darker  and  more  rufescent,  with  buffy 
shaft  lines,  these  most  conspicuous  on  the  auriculars;  sides  of  neck 
like  the  back,  but  lighter  and  somewhat  more  grayish;  chin  wood- 
brown;  under  tail-coverts  light  chestnut;  remainder  of  lower  parts 
raw-umber  brown,  more  grayish  on  the  breast,  lighter  on  the  throat, 
the  feathers  of  which  have  buffy  shafts ;  color  of  the  throat  passing 
gradually  into  that  of  the  paler  chin  and  the  darker  sides  of  the  head ; 
lining  of  wing  ochraceous-buff.  Wing,  106  ;  tail,  87;  exposed  culmen, 
22;  tarsus,  24;  middle  toe,  17. 

In  a  considerable  series  of  typical  Dendrocincla  turdina,  exhibiting 
the  usual  amount  of  individual  variation  in  depth  and  shade  of  color 
to  which  members  of  this  genus  are  commonly  subject,  there  is  no 
specimen  that  can  be  considered  intermediate  between  turdvna  and 
enalincia.  In  view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  in  Dendrocincla 
perfectly  distinct  species  are  often  verj*^  much  alike,  enalincia^  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  decided  characters,  has  here  been  given  full  specific  rank, 
although  it  may  in  time  prove  to  be  but  the  southern  subspecific 
representative  of  D.  turdina. 
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Dendrooinola  mernla  (Licbtenttein). 

Dendrocolaptes  merula  Lichtenstein,  Abhandl.  Kdn.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 

1820,  p.  208. 
Dendrocincla  castanoptera  Rideway,  Proc.  United  States  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888, 

pp.  490,  494  (Diamantina,  Lower  Amazon,  Brazil). 

Type  Locality. — Cayenne,  French  Guiana. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Valley  of  the  Amazon,  to  eastern  Pern; 
north  to  British  Guiana  and  the  Orinoco  river,  Venezuela. 

This  very  distinct  species  resembles  to  some  extent  D.  turdina,  but 
is  darker  above;  very  much  darker,  more  olivaceous  below;  the  throat 
is  more  whitish ;  the  pileimi  iivithout  pale  shaft  streaks ;  the  wings  are 
clear  chestnut  instead  of  tinged  with  olivaceous,  being  thus  more  con- 
trasted with  the  color  of  the  back;  and  the  lining  of  the  wing  is  darker. 

The  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection,  marked 
"type"  (No.  2,304),  is  probably  only  the  specimen  used  by  Lafresnaye 
for  descriptive  purposes,  as  Lichtenstein's  original  example  is  still  in 
the  Berlin  Museum.  Mr.  Ridgway's  Dendrocincla  castanoptera^*  is 
regrettably  a  synonym  of  D.  menUa,  for  the  type  and  one  other  speci- 
men now  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museimi  do  not  differ  in  any  essential 
respect  from  two  examples  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  taken  by  S.  M.  Klages  at  Suapure,  Venezuela,  nor 
from  the  Lafrespaye  specimen  above  mentioned.  The  two  examples 
of  castanoptera  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  Lafresnaye  specimen 
of  merula  with  which  Mr.  Ridg\^'ay  compared  them,  but  this  is  certainly 
but  a  sexual  distinction.  This  sexual  difference  may  easily  be  appre- 
ciated by  reference  to  the  following  comparative  measurements: 


Sex. 


9 
Id] 


Locality, 


Wing, 


Diamantina,  Brazil j         92 

Suapure,  Venezuela 98 

"I       101 


Tail.  Exposed 
Culmen. 


73 
75 

81 


Tarsus.  Middle 
Toe. 


23 
24 
23 


23 
24 
25 


16 
17 
17 


Dendrooinola  ollvaoea  oUvaoea  Lawrence. 

Dendrocincla  olivacea  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1862,  p. 
466. 

Type  Locality. — Panama  R.  R.,  Atlantic  side  of  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Panama  to  southern  Hondura& 

Similar  to  D.  fuliginosa,  but  darker  above  and  below;  the  exposed 

surface  of  wing-quills  much  more  olivaceous  than  the  tail,  instead  of 

being  of  the  same  color.     From  D.  merula  it  differs  in  having  the 

"  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888,  pp.  490,  494. 

"  Lafresnaye  Collection,  No.  2,304,  the  reputed  "tj-pe"  of  Dendrocincla  merula. 
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notfiBiim  more  olivaceous;  wing-quills  much  washed  with  olivaceous; 
upper  wing-coverts  olive-brown  in  place  of  mostly  chestnut;  sides  of 
head  more  ashy;  throat  less  whitish;  lower  surface  paler,  rather  more 
rufescent,  and  a  shght  ochraceous  postocular  stripe.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  Dendrocincla  airirostris  by  reason  of  its  decidedly  darker, 
more  oUvaceous  upper  parts;  oUvaceous  tinged  wing-quills;  more 
deeply  colored,  rather  more  olivaceous  ventral  surface;  almost  obso- 
lete ochraceous  postocular  stripe;  and  lack  of  pale  shaft  streaks  on 
the  pileum. 

Mr.  Ridgway**  was  the  first  after  Lawrence  to  recognize  this  species  as 
distinct  from  D.  atrirostris,  although  it  is  much  more  closely  allied  to 
D.  fiUiginosa  and  D.  menUa  than  to  D.  airirostris.  The  specimens 
from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  placed  imder  this  form  by  Mr.  Ridgway.^* 
belong,  however,  under  D.  olivacea  lafresnayei,  since  true  olivacea 
must  be  restricted  to  Central  America.  Birds  from  Panama  are  in- 
termediate between  olivacea  and  lafresnayei,  but  nearer  the  former. 

Dendrooinola  oliyaeea  lafreinayei  (Ridgway). 

Dendrocincla  lafresnayei  Ridgway,  Proc.  United  States  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888, 

pp.  489,  492  (Upper  Amazon?). 
Dendrocincla  olivacea  lafreenayi  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII, 

1900,  p.  156. 
Dendrocincla  olivacea  anguina  Bangs,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  1898, 

p.  138  (Santa  Marta,  Colombia). 

Type  Locality, — Upper  Amazon  River. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

Like  Dendrocincla  olivacea  olivacea  in  size ;  but  in  color  lighter,  more 
rufescent  above  and  below,  the  lining  of  wing  paler.  From  D,  airi- 
rostris it  may  be  distinguished  principally  by  lack  of  pale  shaft  streaks 
on  the  pileum;  obsolescent  or  absent  ochraceous  postocular  stripe; 
more  oUvaceous  upper  surface;  and  conspicuously  more  ohvaceous 
wings. 

As  may  thus  easily^be  seen,  lafresnayei  is  far  more  nearly  related  to 
D.  olivacea,  D.  fvliginosay  and  even  D.  meruloules  than  to  D,  airirostris, 
although  nearly  all  writers  excepting  Mr.  Ridgway  have,  at  least  in  part, 
confused  Infresnayei  with  airirostris;  and  all  records  of  airirostris  or 
olivacea  from  Ecuador  or  Colombia  refer  undoubtedly  to  the  present 
form.  ExaTnples  from  Ecuador  seem  to  agree  with  the  type,  and  those 
from  Colombia  are  not  separable  from  either.  A  series  of  some  eleven 
specimens  from  the  Santa  Marta  region,  Colombia,  including  the  type 
and  original  suite  of  Mr.   Bangs'  D.  olivacea  anguina,^''  exhibits  a 


»•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888,  p.  492. 
"  Proc,  Biol,  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  1898,  p.  138. 
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considerable  amount  of  individual  variation  in  the  depth  and  shade 
of  color,  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  which  differences  com- 
prise all  that  appear  to  distinguish  anguina  from  lafresnayei;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  anguina  must  be  considered  a  synonym,  as  has 
already  been  indicated  by  Dr.  Allen." 

The  specimen  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection  labelled  as  one  of  the  types 
of  D.  atrirostriSj  and  referred  by  Mr.  Ridgway  to  D.  olivacea,^^  is  un- 
doubtedly an  example  of  lafresnayei.  Specimens  of  olivacea  from 
Panama,  clearly  intermediate  between  olivacea  and  lafresnayeiy  point 
conclusively  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  trinomial  for  the  latter. 

Dendrooinola  olivaoea  phsooliroa  (Berlepach  and  HarUrt). 

Dendrocinda  (sic)  phaochroa  Berlepsch  and  Hartert,  Novit.  Zool.,  IX,  1902, 
p.  67. 

Type  Locality, — Munduapo,  Orinoco  river,  Venezuela. 

Geographical  DistribiUion. — ^Venezuela. 

Very  close  to  Dendrocincla  olivacea  lafresnayei,  and  in  size  and  gen- 
eral color  both  above  and  below  not  distinguishable;  but  it  has  the 
chin  and  cheeks  less  grayish,  as  well  as  the  chestnut  of  the  wing-quills 
less  washed  with  olivaceous.  It  differs  more  decidedly  from  true 
olivacea,  however,  in  its  lighter,  more  rufescent  coloration,  more  ochra- 
ceoiis  chin,  and  less  olivaceous  wing-quills.  From  D.  menda,  although 
of  the  same  size,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  paler,  rather 
more  oUvaceous  upper  parts;  much  lighter,  more  rufescent  or  ochra- 
ceous  ventral  surface,  the  throat  buffy  or  ochraceous  instead  of  whitish 
or  grayish;  Ughter  lores;  and  a  slightly  evident  ochraceous  postocular 
stripe. 

Three  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  collected  by  S.  M.  Klages  in  Venezuela — ^two  from  Suapure, 
one  from  La  Uni6n,  Caura — agree  perfectly  with  Messrs.  Berlepsch  and 
Hartert's  original  description  of  phoeochroa.  These  have  been  carefully 
compared  with  the  type  of  lafresnayei  as  well  as  with  the  considerable 
series  of  that  form  at  present  available,  with  the  result  of  demonstrating 
that  phoeochroa  is  at  best  but  a  subspecies  of  olivacea ,  since  the  only 
characters  discernible  to  separate  it  from  lafresnayei  are  shown  to  be 
not  entirely  constant;  yet  it  still  is  probably  quit€  entitled  to  stand  as 
a  geographical  race  on  its  merits  as  above  said. 

Dendrooinola  ridgwayi,  sp.  nov. 
Chars,  sp. — Similar  to  Dendrocincla  olivacea  lafresnayei,  but  larger; 


"  Bidl.  Amer.  Miis,  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  1900,  p.  156. 
»•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  3/ u«.,  X,  1888,  p.  492. 
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chin,  lores,  cheeks,  and  auriculars  less  ashy;  entire  upper  and  lower 
surfaces,  including  the  wings,  much  more  strongly  rufescent. 

Geographical  DistribiUion. — Costa  Rica. 

Description, — ^Type,  adult  male.  No.  64,819,  U.  S.  N.  M. ;  Talamanca, 
Costa  Rica,  1873;  J.  C.  Zeledon. 

Upper  surface  deep  reddish  munmiy-brown,  rather  paler  and  more 
grayish  on  the  pileum,  lighter  and  somewhat  more  rufous  on  the  nmip, 
the  longest  upper  tail-coverts  chestnut;  tail  chestnut;  wings  chestnut, 
the  exposed  surface  rather  duller  and  slightly  tinged  with  olivaceous, 
the  tips  of  outermost  primaries  broadly  fuscous,  the  inner  margins  of 
the  quills  basally  ochraceous,  all  the  superior  wing-coverts  mummy- 
brown,  somewhat  less  rufescent  than  the  back;  a  short, narrow,  poorly 
indicated  ochaceous  postocular  stripe ;  lores  dull  brownish-gray;  sides 
of  head  dull  mummy-brown,  the  auriculars  with  paler  shaft  streaks; 
chin  dull  gra)ri8h-brown,  lighter  than  the  remainder  of  the  lower  surface 
which,  excepting  the  chestnut  under  tail-coverts,  is  dull,  dark,  rufescent 
tawny-olive  brown;  lining  of  wing  ta^^my-ochraceous.  Wing,  115; 
tail,  96;  exposed  culmen,  26,*'®  tarsus,  25.5;  middle  toe,  18. 

This  new  species  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  most  closely  allied  to 
Dendrocincla  olivacea  lafresnayei.  From  D.  olivacea  olivacea,  whose 
territory  it  inhabits,  it  differs  in  much  the  same  respects  as  from  lafres- 
nayeif  but  more  strongly.  The  type  and  sole  specimen  has  been  for 
some  years  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  collection,  and  has  been 
successively  identified  as  D,  merula,  D.  olivacea  and  D,  atrirostris!  It 
seems  to  be  undoubtedly  a  distinct  and  hitherto  undescribed  species, 
for  its  peculiarities  are  not  such  as  appear  readily  or  satisfactorily 
explainable  on  grounds  of  individual  variation.  It  bears  its  present 
name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  as  a  slight  token  of  the  author's 
appreciative  esteem. 

DendrooixLola  memloidet  memloidet  (Lafresnaye). 

Dendrocops  meruUndes  Lafresnaye,  Rev.  Zool.,  1851,  p.  467. 
Dendrocincla  mendina  Cabanis  and  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.,  II,  1859,  p.  34  (nom. 
emend,  pro  Dendrocops  menUoides  Lafresnaye). 

Type  Locality. — "Cdte  ferme"  (=  British  Guiana). 

Geographical  Distribution, — British  Guiana. 

Similar  to  D,  ridgwayiy  but  smaller  and  more  brightly  colored; 
cheeks  and  chin  more  rufescent;  superior  wing-coverts  and  wing- 
quills  less  inclined  to  olivaceous. 

The  type  of  this  species,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  Histor}-,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Lafresnaye  col- 


*  Tip  of  maxilla  broken. 
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lection,  has  been  compared  with  specimens  from  British  Guiana  and 
found  to  be  identical,  from  which  the  assumption  is  apparently  safe 
that  it  hailed  originally  from  that  region,  particulariy  as  the  birds  from 
Venezuela  prove  to  be  different.  It  is  evidently  an  adult  female,  and 
measures  as  follows:  Wing, 95;  tail,  73;  exposed  culmen,  20.5;  tarsus, 
24.5;  middle  toe,  14.5.  All  the  specimens  of  true  meruloides  exam- 
ined are  females,  and  agree  in  size  with  those  of  the  same  sex  of  D. 
menUoides  aphanta.  The  measurements  of  meruloides  given  by  Mr. 
Ridgway^*  are  also  based  on  female  examples,  and  are  therefore  too 
small.  The  name  Dendrocinda  mervlina  of  Cabanis  and  Heine*^  is  a 
mere  puristic  emendation  of  D.  meridoides,  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  identical  in  appUcation. 

Dendrooinola  memloidsi  aphanta,  subtp.  nov. 

Chars,  svbsp. — Like  Dendrocinda  meruloides  meruloides,  but  chin 
and  sides  of  head  usually  more  grayish;  entire  upper  and  lower 
surfaces,  particularly  the  former,  much  more  olivaceous. 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela. 

Description,— Ty^ y  adult  female.  No.  74,883,  U.  S.  N.  M.;  Tobago, 
West  Indies,  April,  1878;  F.  A.  Ober. 

Upper  parts  deep  rufescent  tawny-olive,  darker  on  the  pileum, 
where  the  feathers  have  dusky  margins,  paler  and  brighter  on  the 
nmip,  the  longest  upper  tail-coverts  chestnut;  tail  chestnut;  wings 
chestnut,  the  inner  margins  of  the  quills  basally  ochraceous,  the  second- 
aries with  terminal  shaft  streaks  of  dusky,  the  outer  webs  of  the  outer- 
most primaries  and  broad  tips  of  all  fuscous,  the  superior  wing-coverts 
like  the  back,  save  for  those  of  the  greater  series,  which  are  rather  more 
reddish;  lores  dull  brownish-gray;  auriculars  the  same  but  darker; 
remainder  of  sides  of  head  and  neck  brown  like  the  back;  under  tail- 
coverts  chestnut,  but  lighter  than  the  tail;  all  the  remaining  lower 
surface  rufescent  tawny-olive,  Uke  the  upper  parts,  but  lighter,  the 
chin  and  upper  throat  decidedly  grayish ;  lining  of  wing  tawny-ochra- 
ceous.  Wing,  92;  tail,  73;  exposed  culmen,  22.5;  tarsus,  23;  middle 
toe,  15. 

"  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888,  p.  490. 
«  Mu8,  Hein.,  II,  1S59,  p.  34. 
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The  measurements  of  five  adult  males  are  as  below: 


Localiiy. 


Quebrada  Secca,  Venezuela 


<< 


<< 


Caparo,  Trinidad 

Pnncestown,  Trinidad. 


Average.^ 103.4 


Wing, 

Tail 

99 

82 

105.5 

87 

104 

84.5 

105.5 

85 

103 

78 

83.3 


Exposed  Tarsus. 
Culmen. 


MiddU 
Toe, 


This  new  race  differs  from  Z).  olivacea  lafresnayei  in  its  decidedly 
more  rufescent  coloration  both  above  and  below;  less  ashy  chin  and 
cheeks,  the  former  more  uniform  with  the  breast;  and  less  olivaceous 
upper  surface  of  the  wings.  It  is  much  more  rufescent  throughout  than 
D.  olivacea  'phceochroa,  with  the  chin  not  conspicuously  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  lower  parts. 

Specimens  from  Venezuela  are  apparently  like  the  type ;  but  a  con- 
siderable series  from  Trinidad  exhibits  some  indi\'idual  color  variations, 
while  as  a  whole  it  is  intermediate  between  aphanta  axidmerulaides, 
though  decidedly  nearer  the  former. 

]>tiidrooi]iola  mileepa  (ScUter  and  Salvin). 

Dendrocinda  ruficeps  Sclater  and  Salvin,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1868,  p.  54. 

Type  Locality, — Panama  City,  Panama. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Panama. 

Resembles  D,  meruloides  meruloides,  but  is  much  darker  throughout, 
particularly  on  the  abdomen;  the  chin,  however,  is  lighter,  and  de- 
cidedly contrasted  with  the  breast;  sides  of  head  more  rufescent;  the 
pileum  still  more  so,  and  conspicuously  different  from  the  distinctly 
olivaceous  back. 

A  very  satisfactory  series  of  eleven  specimens  of  D.  ruficepSy  while  it 
evidences  considerable  individual  difference  in  color,  yet  appears  to 
establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  validity  of  the  species;  for  none 
of  these  examples  are  so  reddish  on  the  back,  rump,  and  lower  surface 
as  either  homochroa  or  acedesta.  When  Mr.  Ridgway  wrote''  he  had 
no  specimens  of  real  ruficepSy  and  all  the  birds  referred  by  him  to  this 
form,  and  upon  which  he  predicated  its  subspecific  relationship  with 
D.  homochroa,  prove  to  belong  without  doubt  to  Dendrocincla  homochroa 
acedesta.    The  localities  from  which  specimens  have  been  examined 


»  Proc.  U,  S,  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  1888,  p.  491. 
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by  the  present  writer  are  Boquete  and  El  Banco,  Chiriqui,  and  the 
Panama  Railroad,  Panama. 
Five  adult  males  show  the  following  dimensions: 


Locality, 


a 


tt 


tt 


Panama  Railroad,  Panama. 


Average. 


Boquete,  Chiriqui,  Panama. 
t\  tt  tt 


101 
102 
100 
106 
102 


Wing,   '  Tail,  Exvased  Tarsus.  Middle 

Culmen,\  Toe. 


74 

76.5 

74.5 

78 
83 


I 


102.2     77.2       24.3 


24 

24 

23 

25.5 

25 


25.5 

26 

25.5 

27 

26 


26 


16.5 

17.5 

17 

18 

18 


17.4 


DendrooixLola  homoohroa  homoohroa  (Schtter). 

Dendromanes  homochrous  Sclater,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1859,  p.  382. 

Type  Locality, — ^Teotalcingo,  Oaxaea,  Mexico. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Southern  Mexico  (Oaxaea,  Campeche, 
and  Yucatan)  and  Guatemala. 

In  size  like  D,  ruficeps,  and  otherwise  similar,  but  of  a  lighter,  brighter 
rufous  throughout;  the  back,  nunp,  and  ventral  surface  less  oUvaceous; 
the  pileum  less  trenchantly  defined  from  the  back.  It  resembles  also 
D,  mendoides  tneruloides,  but  in  color  is  much  brighter  rufous;  the 
pileum  is  rufous-chestnut,  instead  of  oUve-rufous,  and  is  more  con- 
trasted with  the  back ;  the  auriculars  are  rufous  in  place  of  olive-brown ; 
the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  much  more  rufescent. 

This  is  the  brightest  rufous  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus.  Birds 
from  Yucatan  and  Campeche,  Mexico,  seem  to  be  rather  paler  than 
those  from  Guatemala,  but  the  difference  is  barely  appreciable. 

Dendrooinola  homoohroa  aoedetta,  subsp.  nov. 

Chars,  aubap, — Similar  to  Dendrocinda  homochroa  homochroa,  but 
larger;  decidedly  darker  and  rather  more  olivaceous  throughout. 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

Description, — ^Type,  adult  male.  No.  62,043,  U.  S.  N.  M. ;  Chiriqui, 
Panama;  Enrique  Arc6. 

Upper  surface  burnt-umber  brown  with  a  slight  olive  shade,  the 
pileum  more  rufescent,  the  rump  also  more  reddish,  and  paler,  the 
longest  upper  tail-coverts  chestnut;  tail  and  wings,  including  the  upper 
wing-coverts,  chestnut,  the  primaries  tipped  with  fuscous;  sides  of  neck 
and  head  dull  reddish-brown,  the  lores  dull  Ught  brownish-gray;  chin 
dull  tawny;  under  tail-coverts  chestnut;  rest  of  ventral  surface  dull 
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reddish-brown  like  the  back,  but  somewhat  paler;  lining  of  wing  light 
chestnut. 
Five  adult  males  exhibit  the  following  measurements: 


Locality, 


Wing, 


14 


Chiriqui,  Veragua,  Panama. 


Navarro,  Costa  Rica. 
Sacuyd,  Nicaragua.... 


105 
105 
107 
107 
106 


Average. 


106 


TaU. 

Exvosed 
Cmmen. 

Tarmia. 

77 

23 

27 

78 

23 

26.5 

84 

24 

26 

82.5 

26 

26.5 

81.5 

25 

25.5 

80.6 

24.2 

26.3 

Middle 
Toe, 

17 
17 
17 
16 
17 

16.8 


This  form  of  Dendrocincla,  though  occup3dng  in  part  the  same  region 
as  D,  ruficeps,  is  apparently  distinct,  differing  in  its  larger  size ;  much 
more  reddish  nmip,  back,  and  lower  parts;  and  more  uniform  upper 
surface,  the  pileum  being  in  color  less  definitely  distinct  from  the  inter- 
scapular region. 


"  Lafresnaye  Collection,  No.  2,310. 
"Type. 
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POST-GLACIAL  HEABCTIG  CSVTEEB  OF  DI8PEB8AL  FOB  BEPTILS8. 

BY  ARTHUR  ERWaN  BROWN. 

If  lasting  values  are  to  be  reached  in  the  study  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, its  conclusions  must  accord  with  all  else  that  is  known  of 
the  dynamics  of  evolution.  Or,  stated  with  more  exact  reference  to 
its  especial  problems,  the  areas  marked  off  by  it  must  correspond  to 
the  distributional  relations  of  genetically  connected  species  and,  at 
the  least,  must  not  be  at  fault  with  possible  lines  of  dispersal  from 
centres  of  development  by  which  they  may  have  come  to  occupy  their 
present  range.  What  is  proposed  here  is  an  attempt  to  determine  such 
centres  for  ReptUia  in  North  America. 

The  scarcity  of  Tertiary  remains  of  reptiles  belonging  to  existing 
groups  confines  the  student  of  geographical  distribution  in  the  main 
to  post-glacial  conditions,  with  little  more  knowledge  of  those  pre- 
ceding than  the  practical  certainty  that  genera  now  widely  ranging 
are  of  great  antiquity  and  were  like\\ise  wide  ranging  in  earlier  periods, 
and  that  a  former  north  Atlantic  land  connection  between  Europe 
and  America  must  have  coincided  with  a  climate  of  sufficient  warmth 
to  serve  for  the  passage  of  reptiles  belonging  to  genera  now  common 
to  both. 

In  other  ways  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  absence  in  later  periods 
of  a  circumpolar  reptilian  fauna,  a  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
chief  zoological  bond  of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
continents  is  wanting,  and  for  reptiles  a  "Holarctic"  region  or  an 
^' Arctogsean''  realm  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  the  families  and  genera 
common  to  more  southern  portions  of  both  being  insuflScient  to 
link  them.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Sclater's  term  "Nearctic"  is  used 
here.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  if  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
uniformity  it  be  desired  to  retain  these  later  and  broader  generaliza- 
tions, no  harm  is  likely  to  ensue  if  it  be  remembered  that  they  do  not 
express  the  exact  facts  of  present  reptilian  distribution,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  during  the  Tertiary. 

A  further  simplification  results  in  northern  regions  from  this  same 
absence  of  boreal  reptiles,  for  it  eliminates  the  meeting  ground  of  a 
northern  with  a  southern  migration,  wliich  constitutes  the  "Transition" 
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zone  of  various  authors  in  other  groups.  If  a  transition  zone  existed 
in  the  Nearctic  for  reptiles  it  would  follow  meridians  of  longitude  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  instead  of  extending  from  cast  to  west. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere*  that  the  present  distribution  of  Nearctic 
reptiles  points  to  the  two  post-glacial  centres  indicated  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Adams,*  one  in  the  southeastern  Austroriparian,  the  other  southwest- 
ern, in  the  Sonoran.    Some  space  must  now  be  given  to  the  evidence. 

In  the  same  paper  it  was  shown  that  in  the  southern  Nearctic  the 
eastern  and  western  reptilian  faunas  are  so  distinct  that  the  community 
between  them  is  limited  to  a  few  species  belonging  to  widely  ranging 
genera,  and  that  the  zone  of  change  between  them  lies  approximately 
between  the  96®  and  98®  meridians  of  longitude  in  Texas.  In  a 
general  way  this  zone  may  be  carried  north  along  those  meridians,  to 
mark  the  separation  between  the  whole  Atlantic  and  the  whole  Sonoran 
faunas,  widening,  however,  toward  the  north  in  following  up  the  rivers 
of  the  Mississippi  drainage. 

The  division  is  in  some  measure  obscured  by  the  presence  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  of  a  few  species,  chiefly 
serpents,  originally  derived  from  both  faunas  and  occupying  the 
contiguous  portions  of  their  respective  areas. 

The  proposition  that  original  post-glacial  centres  must  have  lain 
far  to  the  south,  is  more  logically  necessary  in  the  case  of  reptiles  than 
with  other  vertebrates,  and  follows  from  their  dependence  as  a  class 
upon  warmth.  If  further  evidence  were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in 
their  great  numerical  superiority,  both  in  species  and  individuals,  in  the 
south.  The  whole  extent  of  North  America  reaching  from  the  border 
of  the  great  plains  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  northern  limit  of  reptiles,  which,  following  Agassiz, 
will  here  be  known  as  the  Atlantic  subregion,  to  avoid  confusion 
with  its  Eastern  district,  contains  113  species  and  recognizable  sub- 
species in  all  orders  of  reptiles.  Of  these  56  are  confined  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  Austroriparian  district,  and  15  are  exclusively  Eastern, 
with  42  conmion  to  both,  practically  all  of  which  are  southern  intru- 
sions to  varying  distances  into  the  Eastern.  In  the  western  Nearctic 
the  distribution  of  species  is  vastly  more  complex  as  to  its  details, 
•  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  surrounding  conditions  in  contiguous 
areas  produced  by  rapid  changes  in  altitude,  and  is  not  yet  fully  known, 
tut  the  excess  of  southern  species  is  even  greater,  for  assuming  that 
Dr.  Merriam's  di\dsion  of  the  country  from  the  western  border  of  the 

.    »  Proc.  Acad,  Nat,  Set.  of  Phila,,  1903,  p.  551. 
^Biological  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  121  (1902). 
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Atlantic  subregion  to  the  Pacific  coast  into  a  Lower  and  an  Upper 
Sonoran  accords  best  with  present  knowledge,  the  Lower  Sonoran 
seems  to  have  about  74  peculiar  species,  and  the  Upper  Sonoran  plus 
his  Transition  has  but  about  13,  with  35  common  to  both,  of  which 
19  may  be  regarded  as  Lower  Sonoran  and  only  6  as  Upper.  The 
remainder  belong  to  the  Atlantic  fauna.  It  should  be  explained  that 
these  estimates  are  based  upon  a  somewhat  conservative  view  as  to 
species,  but  if  the  method  of  minute  analysis  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent time  be  followed,  the  predominance  of  Lower  Sonoran  forms  will  be 
even  greater. 

Both  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  case  and  from  the  application 
of  one  of  the  main  criteria  in  common  use,  it  seems  clear  that  the  areas 
which  at  the  retreat  of  the  ice  contained  the  elements  from  which  our 
present  reptilian  fauna  has  developed,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  south. 

The  briefest  examination  of  the  character  and  the  abounding  rich- 
ness of  the  reptiles  inhabiting  the  dry  plateau  extending  from  Texas 
to  Arizona  and  south  into  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  physical  geography 
of  the  whole  Sonoran  subregion,  are  enough  to  show  that  the  dispersal 
centre  of  that  fauna  was  here,  in  Cope's  Chihuahuan. 

The  Austroriparian  is  less  clear  without  close  examination  of  evi- 
dence. Two  localities  in  this  subregion  excel  all  others  in  variety  of 
species,  one  in  the  extreme  southeast  toward  Georgia  and  Florida,  cor- 
responding to  the  fauna  termed  by  Cope  Ocmvlgian;  the  other,  or 
Louisianafif  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Fifty-one  species  are  common  to 
both,  and  in  addition  the  Ocmulgian,  including  Cope's  Floridan, 
presents  21  not  extending  into  the  Louisianan,  which  in  turn  has  14, 
one  half  of  them,  however,  only  entering  its  western  border  from  the 
Sonoran.  Of  the  two  the  Ocmulgian  shows  a  decidedly  greater  diver- 
sity in  species. 

A  study  in  some  detail  of  the  genera  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Little  argument  is  required  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  genera 
now  common  to  the  Nearctic  and  the  western  Palsearctic  must  have 
had  that  range  established  at  a  time  when  a  Tertiary  north  Atlantic 
land  connection  coincided  with  a  warm  climate  in  the  north,  for  the 
absence  from  all  beyond  the  northern  border  of  the  Neotropical  of 
such  vigorous  Nearctic  genera  as  Coluber,  ZameniSj  TrojridonotuB, 
Euiamia,  Ophibolus  and  others,  which  are  identical  with  or  nearly  re- 
lated to  Holarctic  genera,  riders  it  impossible  that  such  community 
in  northern  regions  could  have  come  about  by  means  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  whose  former  existence  is  now  lU'ged  by  many  palseontolo- 
gists,  however  well  this  would  serve  to  explain  such  anomalies  as  tie 
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presence  of  pleurodire  turtles  in  South  America,  and  of  two  genera  of 
Neotropical  Boidae  in  Madagascar.  It  has  been  shown  by  Heer,  in 
his  researches  upon  Arctic  fossil  plants,  that  in  the  process  of  secular 
cooling  the  mean  temperature  of  northern  Greenland,  as  late  as  the 
early  Miocene,  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of  central  Virginia  at 
the  present  time — quite  warm  enough  for  the  needs  of  such  hardy  stocks 
as  the  genera  above  named — and  the  differentiation  of  reptiles  of 
modem  types  had  progressed  so  far  by  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic,  that 
not  much  risk  is  incurred  in  believing  that  many  existing  genera  were 
in  existence  long  before  the  end  of  the  Eocene.  Assuming  a  north 
Atlantic  highroad  to  have  been  the  means  of  communication,  the 
longest  Nearctic  establishment  of  these  common  forms  is  likely  to 
have  been  in  the  older  geological  regions  far  in  the  east.  It  is  further 
true  that  with  many  of  them  traces  of  their  primitive  representatives 
appear  to  be  found  in  existing  species  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Austro- 
riparian. 

Omitting  mere  Neotropical  intrusions  into  the  southern  border  of 
the  Nearctic,  such  as  AUigator,  CrocodiluSf  Anolis,  SphcerodddyliLS, 
HdicopSf  SpUotea,  Rhadinea,  Drymohiua,  TantUla,  Erythrolamprus 
and  Elaps,  as  well  as  Trianyx,  Chelydra,  Emys  and  Testvdo,  each  of 
which  had  a  wide  Tertiary  extension  in  northern  regions,  but  whose 
recent  distribution  throws  no  further  light  on  the  present  question, 
most  of  the  remaining  genera  may  be  referred  for  their  origin  to  the 
Austroriparian  or  Lower  Sonoran  faunas. 


Aiistroriparian: 

Macrodemmys 

Aramochdys 

Cinostemum 

Chryaemya 

Malademmys 

Terrapene 

Ophisaurus 

Liolepisma 

Rhineura 

ElUcenia 

Tropidonotus 


Seminatrix 

Storeria 

Clonophis 

Tropidodonium 

Haldea 

Amphiardis 

Coluber 

Zamenis 

Cydophis 

Liopdtis 

Diadophis 


Ophibolus 

StUosoma 

Carphophis 

Farancia 

Abastor 

Virginia 

Cemophora 

Heterodon 

Ancistrodon 
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Lower  Sonaran: 


Ctenoaaura 
Dipaosauras 
Crotaphyius 
Sauromalus 
Callimvrus 
Uma 

Holbrookia 
Via 

Scdoparus 
Phrynosoma 
EvUepharis 
Heloderma 


Gerrhonotus 

Xantuam 

Verticaria 

Cnemidophorua  *^ 

Eumecea 

Annidla 

Glaucoma 

Lichanura 

Charina 

Arizona 

Pityophia 

Salvadora 


Phyllorhynchus 

Contia 

Ficimia 

ChUomeniacua 

Khinochilua 

Hypaiglena 

Trimorphodon 

Stbon 

Siatrurtia 

Crotolua 


In  searching  for  the  localities  which  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  those  of  the  Nearctic  origin  of  genera,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
little  is  to  be  learned  from  Chelonia,  for  the  aquatic  habits  of  most  of 
the  order  renders  them  relatively  vmtrustworthy  as  guides  in  terrestrial 
distribution  and,  furthermore,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  characters 
in  most  genera  which  should  be  regarded  as  primitive.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  obvious  that  conditions  best  favoring  the  development  of  fresh- 
water turtles  must  have  always  been  far  more  completely  presented 
in  the  well  watered  Atlantic  subregion  than  in  the  arid  Sonoran. 

In  Cinostemidse  the  extensive  range  of  the  Atlantic  species,  Cino- 
atemum  pennaylvanicum  and  Aromochdya  odoratua,  favors  the  view 
that  they  have  been  longest  established,  and  it  would  appear  further 
that  the  Jjouisianan  and  Sonoran  species  do  not  exhibit  any  great 
amount  of  differentiation  from  these  forms. 

Of  the  thirteen  species  of  Chryaemya  found  in  the  whole  Nearctic, 
ten  are  restricted  to  the  Atlantic  subregion.  Eight  of  these  are  Auatro- 
riparian,  three  of  them  entering  the  Eastern.  The  near  relationship 
between  C,  concinna,  C,  mobilenaia,  C.  acabra  and  C,  mbriventria,  all 
especially  numerous  on  the  southeastern  coast,  points  to  their  long 
presence  there. 

In  the  Nearctic,  Emys  and  Clemmya  are  confined  to  the  Eastern, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species  of  Clemmya  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  each  has  a  representative  in  the  Palsearctic,  and  Emya  is  known 
from  the  Eocene  of  both  continents.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
their  present  limited  Nearctic  range,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  survival  of  ancient  forms. 

The  box  tortoises  of  the  genus  Terrapene  range  everywhere  east  of 
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the  Rocky  mountains,  but  if  the  view  of  Dr.  Baur  be  accepted,  that  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  quadrato-jugal  is  a  progressive  character, 
r.  major  of  the  southern  Austroriparian  and  T.  bauri  of  Florida  are 
the  most  primitive. 

A  distinctly  negative  character  of  the  whole  Atlantic  subregion 
is  its  poverty  in  lizards,  their  ahnost  complete  absence  being,  in  fact, 
the  correlative  of  an  abundance  of  water  turtles.  Its  lizards  are  So- 
noran,  with  the  exception  of  Ophisaurus,  restricted  to  the  Austro- 
riparian, whose  close  relationship  to  the  Palaearctic  Paevdopus  justifies 
placing  its  original  centre  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Rhineuray  now 
only  found  in  Florida,  but  perhaps  known  from  the  Oligocene  of  Da- 
kota. Idolepisma  laterale,  which  occupies  only  the  Austroriparian 
and  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  Eastern  as  far  as  New  Jersey, 
belongs  to  a  genus  of  wide  extension  in  the  Australian,  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental  regions,  but  having  no  other  representative  in  the  Holarctic 
except  one  in  China,  whose  specific  characters  are  identical  with  it.' 
This  instance  conforms  to  the  unknown  law  which  has  preserved 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  North  America  so  many  allied  rem- 
nants of  ancient  groups  among  both  animals  and  plants. 

More  exact  evidence  is  afforded  by  Ophidia,  for  with  two  exceptions 
it  is  believed  that  the  genera  now  widely  spread  in  the  Nearctic  can 
be  shown  to  have  probably  originated  in  the  eastern  centre.  Of  those 
more  locally  restricted,  which  must  in  most  cases  be  descendants  of 
these  earlier  forms,  a  difficulty  must  be  admitted  in  the  comparative 
absence  of  structural  clues  to  relationship,  especially  in  Colubrid®. 
The  relative  position  assigned  to  genera  by  Mr.  Boulenger,  however, 
merits  a  high  degree  of  confidence  and  has  been  much  relied  upon. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  are  quite  enough  cases  where  high  proba- 
bility can  be  assured,  to  warrant  propositions  with  which  the  uncertain 
ones  at  least  fail  to  conflict. 

The  genus  Tropidonotus,  cosmopolitan  as  to  the  greater  life  areas 
except  that  it  enters  only  the  northern  border  of  the  Neotropical,  in 
the  Nearctic  is  absent  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  fact  enters  the 
Sonoran  only  by  its  river  bottoms,  from  which  the  assumption  is 
justified  that  it  originally  entered  North  America  from  western 
Europe.  The  common  species  of  the  whole  Atlantic  subregion, 
Tropidonotus  sipedon,  seems  quite  surely  to  have  been  near  the  parent 
form,  though  it  is  less  clear  which  of  the  two  subspecies,  T,  8.  sipedon 
or  r.  8.  fasciatuSf  should  be  regarded.    The  young  of  both,  as  a  rule, 


•  Boulenger,  Cat.  of  Lizards,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  264. 
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have  the  color  pattern  of  the  adults,  but  more  or  less  cross-banding 
with  narrow  interspaces  frequently  replaces  the  spots  on  the  forepart 
of  the  body  in  young  and  some  adult  T,  s,  sipedon,  resembling  those 
which  form  the  normal  pattern  on  the  whole  length  in  eastern  examples 
of  T,  s,  fasciatus—SL  fact  which  perhaps  signifies  the  partial  retention  of 
an  ancestral  pattern,  now  completely  lost  in  the  third  subspecies,  T.  s. 
transversus  of  the  Louisianan  fauna.     It  is  probable  that  T.  8.  fasciatus 
of  the  southeast  represents  the  earliest  form.    Within  the  bounds  of 
the  Ocmulgian,   T.  qfcUrpeum  and   T.  taxispilotiLS  have  developed 
from  T,  sipedon,  while  farther  west,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  way 
to  T.  rhombifer  was  through  T.  8.  transversus.    The  whole  of  the  ill- 
defined  series  grouped  about  T,  compressicaudiLS  and  T.  ustiis  is  Flori- 
dan  and  shows  the  wealth  of  differentiation,  still  unstable  as  to  fixity 
of  character,  which  has  resulted  in  the  Ocmulgian  under  conditions 
highly  favorable  to  the  genus.    There  seems  no  clue  to  the  direct  ori- 
gin of  the  group  of  species  represented  by  T,  leberis  and  its  allies,  with 
seventeen  or  nineteen  rows  of  scales  and  longitudinal  stripes,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  a  similar  distribution  of  color  occurs  in  a  number  of 
eastern  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  Tropidonotus. 

Separated  structurally  from  the  foregoing  genus  only  by  its  entire 
anal  plate  is  Euicenia,  which  covers  the  whole  Nearctic  to  the  northern 
limit  of  snakes,  and  perhaps  equals  in  number  of  individuals  all  other 
species  combined.  From  its  cosmopolitan  extension  Troptdonotus 
must  be  the  parent.  It  is  suggestive  that  the  eastern  form  of  the  com- 
mon garter  snake,  known  as  E.  sirtalis  ordinatus,  with  dark  spots  on 
a  greenish  ground  and  no  stripes,  much  resembles  some  color  phases 
of  Tropidonotus  natrix  of  Europe,  and  has  like  it  nineteen  rows* of 
scales  and  seven  upper  labials.  The  yellow  collar  of  T,  natrix  is  not  . 
known  in  any  race  of  E,  sirtaliSj  but  it  possibly  reappears  in  the  pale 
postoral  crescents  of  some  Sonoran  species,  as  E.  marciana  and  E. 
hammondi, 

E,  s.  ordinaius  grades  into  E,  8.  sirtalis,  whose  western  representative, 
E.  8.  parietalis,  on  the  Pacific  coast  runs  into  E.  degans  through  such 
examples  as  those  which  Cope  regarded  as  E.  infemalis*  and  in  the 
southwestern  Sonoran  into  E,  marciana,  E.  hammondi  and  E.  eques. 
The  species  of  the  great  plains,  E,  radix,  has  commonly  twenty-one 
scale  rows  and  seven  upper  labials,  but  often  presents  the  scutellation 
of  E.  sirtalis  and  probably  is  derived  from  it,  an  important  change 
being  that  the  lateral  stripe  has  moved  up  one  row  of  scales.     And  it 


*  A.  E.  Brown,  Proc,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci,  of  Phila.,  1903,  p.  288,  etc. 
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is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  certain  garter  snakes  from  Indiana, 
about  the  eastern  limit  of  E,  radix ^  called  by  Cope  E,  butleri,  show  irreg- 
ularities in  the  position  of  the  lateral  stripe  perhaps  indicating  transi- 
tion. E.  radix  is  a  connecting  link  on  the  one  hand  with  E.  proxima 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  in  the  east  has  given  off  E.  sauriia 
and  E,  sackeni,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  southwest  with  E.  megalops 
and  doubtles  other  Mexican  forms. 

If  this  hypothetical  family-tree  of  Eutomia  is  correct,  an  interesting 
lesson  in  lines  of  dispersal  of  Austroriparian  genera  may  be  gained 
from  their  diagrammatic  representation : 


E.  s.  leptocephala> 
E.  s.  pickeringi 

E.  e.  elegans^^ 
E.  e.  vagrans 


/ 


E.  hammondi' 


/ 


:E.  8.  parie talis 

E.  radix 

E.  proxima 


/' 


E.  eques/    I 
E.  marciana    / 
E.  megalops 


E.  8.  ordinatus 


^^E.  8.  sirtalis 


E.  saurita 


E.  sackeni 


Of  the  remaining  so-called  Natricinae,  all  of  which  are  small  and 
more  or  less  degenerate  representatives  of  TropidonotiL8  and  Evtcenia 
or  of  the  stock  from  which  they  came,  the  most  widely  spread  genera, 
Storeria,  Haldea  and  Virginia  are  chiefly  Atlantic,  Seminatrix  is 
wholly  Ocmulgian,  Tropidoonium,  of  limited  range  and  probably  of 
relatively  late  origin,  belongs  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  very 
few  specimens  of  Amphiardis  known  are  from  Dallas,  Texas,  on  the 
western  borderland  of  the  Austroriparian. 

Among  other  widely  ranging  genera,  Zamenis  is  an  ancient  form 
whose  present  distribution  includes  also  the  Palsearctic  and  Oriental 
regions.  The  earliest  Nearctic  style  seems  likely  to  be  represented  by 
Z.  flagellum  fxtgellum,  which  belongs  to  the  Ocmulgian  centre.  The 
young  of  this  species  show  narrow  cross-bands,  and  occasionally  much 
wider  ones,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  form  narrow  stripes  on  the  centres 
of  some  of  the  lateral  scale  rows,  all  of  these  being  present  as  diagnostic 
characters  in  various  combination  in  adults  of  most  other  American 
species.  The  inequality  of  color  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  body,  characteristic  of  all,  is  most  pronounced  in 
Z.  /.  flageUum, 
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Cclvber  has  about  the  same  range  as  Zamenis,  but  in  the  Nearctic 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  distribution  ol 
color  most  conunon  in  the  genus  consists  of  three  rows  of  spots,  but 
in  many  species,  especially  in  America,  there  is  a  disposition  for  these 
to  run  together  by  their  ccnners  and  form  longitudinal  stripes.  This 
is  indicated  more  especially  in  some  western  and  Central  American 
species,  as  C  sttbocularis  and  C.  linealicoUis,  and  culminates  in  C.  quad- 
rivittatus,  which  is  spotted  when  young  and  whoUy  striped'  when 
mature.  C.  obsoUtus  canfinis  is  in  most  respects  generalized  as  to 
pattern,  and  either  this  species,  or  less  probably  C.  guttaltis,  both 
chiefly  Ocmulgian,  are  likely  to  be  near  the  primitive  form. 

In  the  Lower  Sonoran  Coluber  has  given  ofiF  Arusona  and  Pityophis, 
the  last  having  sent  one  species,  P.  melanoleucus,  the  most  specialized 
of  the  genus  in  the  shape  of  its  rostral,  and  in  disappearance  of  the 
head  bands  in  adults,  back  into  the  Atlantic  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey. 

The  g^us  OphiboluSy  generally  distributed  in  the  Nearctic,  except 
in  the  northwest,  is  nearly  related  to  Corondla  of  the  western  Pake- 
arctic  and  Ethiopian.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  parent  is  represented  by  some  color  form  of  0.  getidua  or  0.  doliaivs, 
but  the  coronelline  affinity  indicates  with  sufficient  certainty  that  Ophi- 
bolus  must  have  come  from  a  soiu'ce  whose  Palsarctic  connections 
were  by  way  of  the  eastern  or  north  Atlantic  route.  It  may  be 
significant  that  while  no  subspecific  distinction  is  warranted,  most 
Floridan  examples  of  0.  getulus  getulus,  which  is  the  most  vigorous  and 
extended  species,  seem  to  be  rather  generalized  in  the  character  of  the 
dorsal  spots  and  bands,  as  between  northern  specimens  of  the  same 
form  and  the  Louisianan  0.  g,  sayi.  The  further  fact  has  a  bearing,  that 
the  specific  characters  of  forms  from  the  western  part  of  the  Nearctic 
seem  to  show  less  stability  than  the  eastern  ones,  especially  so  in  0.  y. 
boylii  and  0.  g.  califomicB,  thus  pointing  to  a  more  recent  development 
of  these  subspecies. 

lAopeliis  and  Cydophis  are  examples  of  the  remarkable  discontinuity 
already  noted  in  the  range  of  certain  other  genera  conunon  to  eastern 
Asia  and  eastern  North  America.  In  the  last  LiopeUia  covers  the 
whole  Atlantic  subregion,  while  Cydophis  is  mainly  Austroriparian. 
Both  extend  to  no  great  distance  into  the  Sonoran. 

The  case  for  Heterodon  is  not  free  from  doubt.  The  form  of  its 
rostral  seems  to  suggest  that  it  belongs  among  the  types  which  have 
been  so  freely  developed  in  the  dry  Lower  Sonoran,  and  its  possible 
relationship  to  the  South  American  Lystrophis  would  accord  with  this 
assignment,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest  and  most  widely  spread 
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Species,  H.  pUUyrhinoa,  is  found  upon  suitable  soils  over  most  of  the 
Atlantic  subregion  and  is  especially  common  on  the  coast  from  New 
Jersey  to  Florida;  H.  aimiia  is  Austroriparian  and  chiefly  Ocmulgian; 
while  the  smallest  and  most  feeble  species  only,  H,  nasioLS,  is  Sonoran 
and  does  not  extend  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  There  is  good 
reason,  therefore,  to  refer  Heterodan  to  the  Austroriparian,  in  which 
case  its  Neotropical  affinity  renders  it  probable  that  Florida  was  the 
region  of  its  origin. 

Among  Crotaiidae,  Ancistrodan  only  can  be  referred  to  the  Atlantic 
subregion,  A.  conlortrix  being  spread  over  its  whole  extent  and  A. 
fiBcivorus  confined  to  the  Austroriparian,  where  nimierically  it  is  in 
excess  in  the  extreme  southeast.  Both  species  enter  the  borders 
of  the  Sonoran  at  suitable  localities.  The  assignment  of  the  genus 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  is  further  justified  by  its  occurrence  in  eastern 
Asia. 

Of  these  more  or  less  cosmopolitan,  or  Holarctic  genera,  which  must 
be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  Nearctic  diuing  the  Tertiary,  and 
even  of  related  groups  restricted  to  the  Nearctic  but  of  sufficient 
extension  there  to  warrant  belief  in  their  relatively  considerable  age, 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  but  Scdoporus,  Cnemi- 
daphorus,  Eumecea,  Sistmrus  and  Crotalua  belonged  to  the  Atlantic 
post-glacial  centre,  which  from  the  present  numerical  proportion  of 
species  and  individuals,  as  well  as  the  geological  age  of  the  region; 
seems  to  have  been  the  Ocmulgian. 

From  this  centre  a  route  to  the  north  has  been  freely  open  along  the 
low  coast  plain  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  to  distances  into  the  Eastern 
district  determined  for  each  migrant  by  limiting  conditions,  of  which, 
in  this  case,  temperature  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 
A  few  powerful  species,  such  as  Colvher  ohmletua  obsoletuSy  Ophibolus 
doUaiua  triangvli^  and  to  a  less  extent  Pityophis  mdanoleucus,  have 
chosen  this  route  to  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  turning  west- 
ward about  the  Potomac  or  Susquehanna. 

The  other  main  highway  was  westward  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  the 
Mississippi  river  and  up  that  valley,  where  conditions  are  highly 
favorable  to  reptilian  life,  spreading  eastward  at  the  north  to  southern 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Few  species  traveled  this  route  luialtered,  for  with 
most  of  them  the  changed  conditions  encountered  have  resulted  in 
the  establishing  of  variations,  at  least  of  color,  with  which  a  sound 
taxonomy  must  reckon.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  Ophibolus 
getulua  getuLuSf  which  ranges  from  Florida  north  to  the  pine  region  of 
New  Jersey  with  no  change  which  has  yet  been  held  to  warrant  a  new 
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trinominal,  but  on  its  western  course,  as  it  enters  the  Louisianan  it  be- 
comes 0.  g.  sayif  and  still  further  west,  in  the  Texan,  is  even  now  per- 
haps differentiating  into  a  color  form  known  as  0.  g.  aplendidus.  The 
Louisianan  subspecies  has  moved  up  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far  as 
southern  Illinois,  and  even  in  that  region  an  occasional  specimen  shows 
the  pattern  of  aplendiduB,  The  lower  Mississippi  valley  may  indeed, 
with  some  reason,  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  and  more  modem  centre 
of  development  in  Chdonia  and  Ophidia. 

Quite  different  from  the  condition  of  temperature  which  has  limited 
the  northward  extension  of  Ocmulgian  forms,  that  which  has  checked  or 
transformed  them  on  the  western  route  is  the  lack  of  moisture  encoun- 
tered beyond  the  Mississippi,  about  the  beginning  of  the  great  plains. 

Another  northwestward  route  from  the  Ocmulgian  may  have  been 
directly  through  or  around  the  lower  end  of  the  Alleghenies  by  way  of 
ancient  river  valleys,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  was  traveled  as 
freely  as  those  leading  by  the  coast  plain  in  either  direction. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  present  study  deals  only  with  post- 
glacial conditions.  If,  as  has  been  assumed,  the  interchange  of  reptiles 
between  the  Nearctic  and  the  Palsearctic  was  by  means  of  a  north 
Atlantic  connection,  their  Tertiary  centres  of  development  were  doubt- 
less of  greater  area  and  much  farther  to  the  north. 
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May  3. 
Mr.  Arthur  Erwin  Brown,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-nine  persons  present. 

A  Spencer  Objective. — Mr.  F.  J.  Keeley  described  a  microscope 
objective  of  one-fourth  inch  focus,  made  in  1860  by  Charles  A.  Spencer. 
It  was  recently  necessary  to  take  apart  the  back  system  for  re-balsam- 
ing,  when  it  was  foimd  to  consist  of  five  lenses,  three  of  which  were 
convex  and  two  concave.  One  of  these  proved,  on  examination  with 
polarized  light,  to  be  fluorite,  which  mineral,  while  isotropic,  exhibits 
characteristic  optical  anomalies  between  crossed  prisms  that  permit 
of  its  identification,  at  least  in  contradistinction  from  glass  or  other 
material  used  for  lenses.  The  fluorite  lens  is  perfectly  preserved,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  stable  character  of  the  mineral.  When 
objectives  of  more  recent  manufacture  containing  fluorite  have  deteri- 
orated, the  fluorite  has  been  blamed  for  faults  which  should  undoubtedly 
have  been  attributed  to  unreliable  glass  used  in  connection  with  it. 

This  objective  is  historically  interesting  as  illustrating  the  complex 
nature  of  the  corrections  adopted  by  Spencer  at  so  early  a  date,  as 
well  as  confirming  the  previous  reports  that  he  had  appreciated  the 
possibilities  connected  with  the  use  of  fluorite  in  securing  superior 
color  corrections  and  employed  it  for  the  purpose  twenty  years  before 
it  came  into  use  abroad. 

The  objective  has  an  aperture  of  142  to  152  degrees,  according  to 
position  of  adjustment,  which  acts  by  rectilinear  movement  of  back 
systems,  and  is  imusually  well  corrected  for  color.  It  resolves  Pleuro- 
sigma  angulatum  sharply  into  dots  with  central  light  from  mirror, 
and  with  oblique  illumination  resolves  markings  76,000  to  the  inch. 
In  some  respects  its  performance  was  possibly  slightly  sacrificed  in 
eliminating  color,  for  with  a  large  central  illiuninating  cone,  its  defi- 
nition is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  objectives  of  similar  power  made 
by  Tolles  at  slightly  earlier  and  later  dates,  which  show  considerably 
more  color.  The  latter,  although  both  over  forty  years  old,  compare 
favorably,  optically  and  mechanically,  with  best  achromatics  made  to- 
day, and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Spencer  abandoned  the  use  of 
fluorite  because  he  realized  that  sharp  definition  was  more  important 
than  the  elimination  of  last  trace  of  color,  rather  than  from  any  fear 
of  its  lack  of  permanency. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  a  paper  had  been  presented 
for  publication  under  the  title  "Observation  on  Hyrax,''  by  Henry 
C.  Chapman,  M.D.  (April  29,  1904). 

The  following  was  ordered  to  be  printed : 
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OBSBBYATIOKS  OK  STSAX. 

BY  HENRY  C.   CHAPMAN,  M.D. 

The  structure  of  Hyrax  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Pal- 
las/ Owen,*  Brandt,'  Mine  and  Mivart,*  and  George,'  as  well  as  by  other 
anatomists,  that  little  or  nothing  remains  now  to  be  said  by  any  one 
to  whom  the  rare  opportunity  is  afforded  of  dissecting  this  interesting 
animal.  In  exhibiting  to  the  Academy  the  muscular  system  and  viscera 
of  a  fine  male  specimen  of  Hyrax  (Procavia  Brucei),  most  kindly  put  at 
the  disposition  of  the  writer  by  Messieurs  Edmond,  Perrier  and  Gervais, 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  attention  was  nevertheless  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  figures  illustrating  the  form  of  stomach  as  offered 
by  Pallas,  Brandt  and  George  give  an  imperfect,  even  an  erroneous, 
idea  of  that  of  the  stomach  of  the  Hyrax  dissected  by  the  writer. 
According  to  the  anatomists  just  referred  to,  the  cardiac  portion  of 

the  stomach  in  Hyrax  is  large  and 
globular,  the  pyloric  portion  small  and 
narrow,  whereas  exactly  the  reverse 
obtains  in  the  stomach  of  the  specimen 
submitted  to  the  writer  (fig.  1).  In- 
asmuch as  the  narrow  cardiac  portion 
of  the  stomach  is  extremely  muscular 
in  Hyrax,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
such  condition  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fluid  in  which  the  speci- 
men had  been  preserved.  In  the 
Fig.  1.  judgment    of    the  writer  the  marked 

difference  in  contour  presented  by  the  two  regions  of  the  stomach 
cannot  be  so  accounted  for.  In  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
form  of  the  stomach  so  found  was  normal  and  not  due  to  post-mortem 

*  SpiciUgia  Zoologica,  1767,  p.  16. 

'  Proc,  Zool  Soc,  London,  1832,  p.  202. 

*  M^moires  de  VAcad.  Imp,  des  Sciences  de  St.  Piterhourg,  VII  S4r.,  Tome 
XIV. 

*  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1865,  p.  329. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.,  6me  Serie,  I,  1874. 
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contraction,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  when  the  animal  was  opened, 
although  the  two  parts  of  the  stomach  were  distended  with  food,  it 
nevertheless  presented  two  distinct  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions.  At 
the  same  time  the  small  intestine  was  empty,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  stomach  contracted  to  any  extent  upon  its  con- 
tents. It  is  well  known  that  in  the  six-banded  armadillo  {Dasypus 
aexcindus),  in  the  two-toed  ant  eater  {Myrmecophaga  didactyla)  and  in 
the  two-toed  sloth  {Cholosjms  Hofmanni)  the  ccecum  presents  two  coecal 
processes,  and  in  Hyrax,  in  addition  to  a  ccecum  proper,  the  alimentary 
canal  is  provided  with  a  second  dilatation,  terminating  also  in  two 
coecal  processes  resembling  somewhat  those  just  referred  to  as  occur- 
ring in  the  edentates  just  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  two  coecal  processes  found  in  Hyrax,  but  in  no  other  mam- 
mal, so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  are  appendages  of  the  colon  and 
not  of  the  ccecum  proper.  The  significance  of  these  colonic  append- 
ages is  not  known. 

The  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  Hyrax  is  as  follows  accord- 
ing to 

Owen        George  Chapman 

Small  intestine, 54  64  38  inches. 

Ccecum, 3  4  4     " 

Colonic  ccecum, 3*  6 

Large  intestine, 58  52  35 


(I 


112         120  7r 

The  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  nearly  five  times  that  of  the 
animal,  measured  from  snout  to  anus,  a  ratio  not  differing  essentially 
from  that  of  Owen^  and  George.® 

The  villi  of  the  small  intestine  of  Hyrax,  as  is  well  known,  are  re- 
markably well  developed,  indeed  as  long  proportionally  as  in  the 
rhinoceros.*  The  attention  of  anatomists  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  villi  are  longer  than 
others,  the  former  terminating  in  branched  or  club-like  processes 
(fig.  2),  resembling  somewhat  the  villi  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros 
studied  by  the  writer.  In  view  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
has  prevailed  among  systematists  as  to  the  aflfinities  of  Hyrax 
with  the    remaining  mammalia,  this  fact  might  be  urged  as  con- 

•  Exclusive  of  colonic  CGeca. 
^  Op,  cit.,  p.  204. 

■  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

•  Meckel,  Syateme  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie,  Band  IV,  S.  595. 
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firming  the  view  held  by  Cuvier^®  and  Owen,"  that  Hyrax  is  nearly 
related  to  the  rhinoceros,  as  shown  by  its  rhinoceros-like  incisor  and 

molar  teeth,  the  incisor  teeth  being  developed  as  in 
the  extinct  Rhinoceros  incisivus,  the  molar  teeth 
presenting  essentially  the  same  pattern  in  both  ani- 
mals; the  position  of  the  oesophagus  in  regard  to  the 
stomach,  the  relatively  simple  stomach  and  complex 
coecum,  the  perissodactyle  number  of  ribs  22,  the 
hoofs  of  the  unsymmetrical  tetradactyle  fore-foot 
and  tridactyle  hindfoot  as  in  Aceratherium,  an  ex- 
tinct hornless  rhinoceros,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Fig.  2.  first  shown  by  Home,"  the  placenta  in  Hyrax  is 

zonular,  like  that  of  the  elephant  and  camivora — a  fact  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  view  that  would  regard  Hyrax  as  a  little 
rhinoceros.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  since  it  has  been  shown  by 
the  writer^'  that  the  same  kind  of  mammals  (Edentata)  may  have 
different  form  of  placenta  and  different  kinds  of  manmials  the 
same  form,  that  the  form  of  the  placenta  is  of  little  or  no  value  in 
the  classification  of  the  mammalia.  In  the  absence  of  fossil  re- 
mains of  Hyrax,  though  the  extinct  Hyracotherium  may  be  some- 
what allied,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  Hyrax  to  any  living  form  of 
manunals.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  may  be  regarded  as  sui 
generis  the  representative  of  an  extinct  order  H3n:acoidca,  of  which 
Dendrohyrax  is  also  a  member.  As  a  matter  of  record,  it  may  be 
stated  that  fragments  of  a  species  of  tapeworm  (Moniezia)  were  found 
in  the  small  intestine,  and  also  a  number  of  specimens  of  Ascuris  Jerox, 
as  identified  by  my  colleague.  Prof.  Percy  Moore.  In  regard  to  the 
urogenital  apparatus,  its  disposition  was  found  to  be  essentially  the 
same  as  described  by  Pallas,  George,  etc.  In  the  specimen  of 
Hyrax  dissected  by  the  writer,  the  testicles  were  found  lying  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  below  the  kidneys,  and  were  longer  rather  than 
shorter  than  the  latter,  as  hitherto  described.  The  ureters  opened 
into  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  aperture  of  the  left  one  being  situ- 
ated a  trifle  lower  than  that  of  the  right  one.  The  vasa  deferential 
as  they  pass  behind  the  bladder,  become  so  much  convoluted  as  to 
resemble  a  second  epididymis,  terminating  finally  in  two  openings 
situated  in  the  under  part  of  the  veru  montanvni  of  the  urethra. 
The  lower  convoluted  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  just  referred  to, 

^«  Ossemena  FossHes,  1834,  Tome  3,  p.  251. 
"  Owen,  Anat,  of  Vertebrates,  III,  p.  742. 
"  Lect,  on  Comp.  Anat.,  Vol.  VI,  1828,  PI.  61-62. 
"  Proc.  of  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  PhUa.,  1901,  p.  366. 
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are  regarded  by  George"  as  performing  the  functions  of  seminal  vesicles. 
Owen,  however,  states"  having  found  true  seminal  vesicles  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  convoluted  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia  just  men- 
tioned. Further,  there  are  two  additional  pairs  of  glands,  the  ducts  of 
the  first  opening  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  veru  montanum,  those 
of  the  second  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  regarded  respectively 
by  George"  as  prostate  and  Couper's  glands.  The  prostate  glands  were 
considered  by  both  Pallas"  and  Cuvier"  to  be  tiie  seminal  vesicles, 
but  as  the  ducts  of  the  latter  terminate  by  openings  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  their  nature  as  interpreted  by  George 
is  probably  the  correct  one.  The  levatores  muscles  of  the  penis  arise 
from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  terminate  in  a  single  tendon,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  rhinoceros  dissected  by  the  writer,  a  disposition  first 
noticed  by  Owen."  The  erectores  and  acceleratores  muscles  were 
well  developed. 

The  Hyrax  is  regarded  by  naturalists  and  Biblical  scholars  as  being 
the  animal  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  "  coney  " — ^the  JflB'  (saphan)  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  x^^P^^TP^^^^**^  of  the  Greeks.  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  by  their  law  to  make  use  of  the  coney  as  an  article  of  food,  it 
being  considered  by  them  to  be  unclean,  "because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  the  hoof"  (Lev.  xi.  5).  Biblical  scholars,  in  their 
efforts  to  determine  what  kind  of  an  animal  the  coney  of  the  Bible 
really  was,  do  not  appear,  however,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  to 
have  noticed  that,  according  to  readings  of  Tischendorff  and 
Van  Ess,  Vetua  Test  Greece  (Leviticus  xi.  5),  the   coney    does   not 

chew     the     cud,     "  ^on    mv   x^npoyftokkiov^  on    outc    a^^ofzi  iir^poxKriiuv^^  '^ 

whereas,  according  to  Deuteronomy  xiv.  7,  it  does  chew  the  cud, 

•*  xai    raura   oo    tpaysnOe    aizo    riow    avayovratv    fi7ipuxt<r/ut)*."     There   is  no 

such  discrepancy  of  'reading,  however,  between  the  corresponding 
texts  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Vatican  Codex*®  and  Sweet's  Septuagint, 
the  Latin  and  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  it  being  stated  in  all 


"  Op.  cU,,  p.  192. 

"  Op.  cU.,  p.  206. 

>•  Op.  cU.,  p.  193. 

"  Op.  cit.  p.  29. 

"  Ariat.  Comp.,  Tome  VIII,  p.  165. 

»  Op.  cU.,  p.  207 

''It  is  a  curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  Tischendorff  Septuajpnt  is 
supposed  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  the  ovk  that  occurs  in  the 
former  (Lev.  xi.  5)  is  absent  in  the  latter,  and  that  no  reason  is  given  for  the 
variant  reading.  The  writer  takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks  to 
Prof.  W.  C.  Lamberton,  the  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  for  ^ving  him  the 
opportunit}^  of  consulting  the  different  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
referred  to  in  the  text. 
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the  versions  that  the  coney  cheweth  the  cud.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Hyrax  does  not  chew  the  cud,  even  though  the  movements  of  its  jaws 
during  feeding  would  suggest  such  action.  Its  stomach,  though 
divided  into  two  distinct  regions,  is  not  adapted  for  rumination,  and 
the  animal  has  never  been  observed  to  perform  that  act  either  in  the 
wild  state  or  in  captivity.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Hyrax  of 
Syria,  after  all,  is  not  the  animal  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  coney, 
even  though  the  rocks  were  a  refuge  for  the  latter,  according  to  the 
Psalmist  (civ.  18),  aa  they  still  are  for  the  Hyrax j  and  that  the  coneys, 
like  the  Hyrax,  are  a  "feeble  folk,  yet  make  their  houses  in  the  rocks" 
(Prov.  XXX.  26).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Hyrax  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  the  coney,  as  the  Arabs  think,  then  the  Biblical  texts  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  coney  cheweth  the  cud  should  be  revised  to  make 
them  consistent  with  what  is  known  to  be  the  habit  of  Hyrax  in 
this^^rcspect. 
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May  17. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-six  persons  present. 

The  deaths  of  Maxwell  Sonimerville,  a  member.  May  5,  and  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  a  correspondent,  May  10,  were  announced. 

The  Publication  CJommittee  reported  that  a  paper  entitled  "New 
Polychaeta  from  California,"  by  J.  Percy  Moore,  had  been  offered  for 
publication  (May  16). 

Summer  Activity  of  Some  Spring  Flowers, — Dr.  Ida  Keller  re- 
marked that  the  suddenness  with  which  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
call  into  being  the  so-called  "spring  flowers"  is  a  yearly  repeated 
surprise,  and  although  the  following  summer  months  are  characterized 
by  conditions  far  more  conducive  to  vegetative  activity,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  the  plants  which  were  conspicuous  in  April,  May  and 
June  sinking  gradually  into  insignificance.  Their  time  of  active  ser- 
vice seems,  therefore,  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  laws  governing  plant  phjrsiology 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  complex  structures  thus  quickly  appear- 
ing are  in  reality  the  result  of  the  usual  slow  and  elaborate  processes 
of  the  various  phases  of  metabolism,  and  indeed  close  observation 
shows  that  at  least  some  of  our  well-known  species  are  busily  at  work 
during  the  entire  sunmier,  preparing  with  great  care  and  circumspec- 
tion for  the  sensational  outburst  of  the  vernal  season. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  point  could  be  found  than  the  May- 
apple.  It  is  interesting  to  dig  in  the  soil  about  these  plants  in  July  or 
early  August.  Close  to  the  surface  the  trowel  is  impeded  by  a  network 
of  tough  stems.  Instead  of  growing  upward,  these  formidable  struc- 
tures run  parallel  to  the  surface,  or  they  run  diagonally  downward,, 
or  perhaps  they  may  even  point  vertically  downward,  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  geotropism.  The  stems  are  anchored  in  the  ground  by 
rather  stout  roots  which  come  off  at  various  points,  and  each  stem  is 
terminated  by  a  large  bud.  Lateral  buds  are  also  to  be  found.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  overground  portion  is  in  a  process  of  slow  de- 
composition. The  decaying  leaf-stalk  gives  no  evidence  of  this  under- 
ground activity,  as  a  result  of  which  we  have  great  patches  of  Podo- 
phyllum early  the  following  year. 

While  making  these  observations  she  had  also  noticed  the  False 
Solomon's  Seal.  The  flowering  plants  of  the  season  had  produced 
fruit,  but  there  were  also  many  younger  plants  which  had  not  yet 
reached  the  flowering  stage.  On  none  of  the  plants  were  long  under- 
ground stems  visible,  but  their  rhizomes  were  all  well  supplied  wdth 
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conspicuous  buds.  It  was  worthy  of  notice  that  the  plants  which 
were  too  immature  to  produce  flower  and  seed  readily  form  several 
underground  buds,  indicating  that  the  latter  method  of  reproduction 
takes  place  at  an  earlier  stage  than  that  of  seed  formation.  Owing  to 
this  wise  arrangement  the  danger  of  extermination  from  the  ravages  of 
enthusiastic  collectors  is  much  reduced,  since  the  plants  thus  reproduce 
freely  at  this  early  stage  of  their  existence  without  offering  any  temp- 
tation to  the  hunters  of  wild  flowers,  who  abound  in  the  w^oods  at  this 
time  of  year. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  observations  on  this  underground  method 
of  reproduction  were  made  on  Ariscema  triphyllum. 

On  the  27th  of  July  a  locality  was  found  on  Crum  creek  where  the 
plants  were  very  plentiful  and  in  the  various  stages  of  development. 
At  the  time  of  year  mentioned  the  fruit  was  formed,  and  while  still 
green  in  color  it  showed  a  tendency  to  turn  red.  Below  was  the 
thick  corm  and  the  two  leaves  were  showing  symptoms  of  decay  by 
their  yellowish  tinge.  In  some  cases  the  leaves  had  already  dropped 
off  completely.  In  one  case  the  corm  was  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
of  the  mature  plant,  namely,  depressed  globose,  while  in  another  the 
form  was  markedly  different,  being  decidedly  elongated  and  at  the  free 
end  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  scar,  indicating  some  previous 
attachment.  It  was  these  longish  corms  which  appeared  to  indicate 
some  hidden  meaning  and  which  led  her  to  continue  the  observation 
in  regard  to  their  origin  and  significance. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  short  paper  entitled  Underground  Runners,  she 
had  called  attention  to  peculiar  growths  on  Ariscema  triphyllum  as 
found  in  April.  At  that  time  of  year  they  were  small  knob-like  pro- 
jections on  the  corm,  while  in  July  these  formations  were  at  least  an 
inch  in  length.  There  may  be  several  of  them  on  the  same  corm,  nor 
are  they  restricted  to  the  mature  plants.  This  species  also  repro- 
duces freely  before  it  reaches  the  flowering  age  and  thus  decreases  the 
chances  of  extermination.  This  may  partially  explain  the  persistence 
of  the  plant  in  our  woods  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  favor- 
ites of  the  enthusiastic  collectors  before  mentioned. 

She  had  found  that  these  structures  drop  off  very  readily,  and  was 
much  impressed  with  this  peculiarity.  In  fact,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  keep  a  conn  and  its  growth  intact.  On  close  inspection  it  appeared 
that  there  had  been  a  separation  between  the  main  body  of  the  corm 
and  the  structure  even  before  they  were  disturbed.  The  attachment 
was  entirely  superficial,  being  simply  due  to  a  layer  of  skin  which  loosely 
covered  and  hid  the  point  of  separation.  The  body  is  somewhat 
bean-shaped,  the  bulk  being  made  up  of  nourishing  material,  while 
the  apex  is  occupied  by  the  terminal  bud  and  the  scar  at  the  base  marks 
the  point  where  it  was  originally  connected  with  the  parent  plant. 
A  space  already  indicated  the  separation.  Although  still  loosely 
luiited  by  the  skin  above  alluded  to,  each  of  the  two  structures  is  pre- 
pared for  an  independent  existence. 

On  the  20th  of  Septeml^er  she  again  observed  the  patches  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  sequel  of  the  interesting  story.    By  this  time 
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most  of  the  plants  hacl  died  down,  the  still  remaining  leaves  were  yel- 
lowish and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  red  fruits  were  numerous,  and  it 
did  not  seem  as  though  the  plants  were  in  immediate  danger  of  exter- 
mination, even  if  their  sole  method  of  propagation  w^ere  by  seed.  On 
uprooting  some,  she  had  found  that  the  growths  had  been  completely 
severed  from  the  parent  corms,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  be 
moving  away  from  them.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  do  not  find 
the  Jack-in-the-pulpit  growing  close  together  in  tufts,  as  would  natur- 
ally follow  were  these  short  underground  growths  to  develop  in  con- 
nection with  the  corms  from  which  they  spring.  The  result  of  the 
spontaneous  loosening  leads  naturally  to  a  prevention  of  this  condition. 
Future  observations  must  determine  just  how  far  the  young  corms 
may  travel  from  the  spot  where  they  had  their  origin.  The  elongated 
form  terminated  by  a  point  would  offer  but  slight  resistance  to  any 
force  which  would  tend  to  carry  them  away.  Thus  we  find  in  this 
plant  a  rather  unusual  form  of  reproductive  bodies  in  these  under- 
ground sprouts  and  probably  also  an  unusual  method  of  dissemination. 

A  considerable  amount  of  activity  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of 
these  bodies,  but  this  by  no  means  represents  the  entire  summer  work 
of  this  typical  spring  flower,  even  aside  from  the  fruit  formation.  On 
removing  the  decajdng  stems  from  the  plant,  a  large  pinkish,  whole- 
some bud  comes  into  view.  Within  the  three  heavy  protecting  sheaths 
the  Jack-in-the-pulpit  is  completely  formed  in  miniature.  The  leaf 
is  unmistakable  in  its  form,  standing  bolt  upright,  even  emphasizing 
the  peculiarity  of  the  adult  leaf.  Close  to  it  is  the  inflorescence  with  a 
fully  formed  spathe  and  the  flowers  wdthin  are  marked  by  well-defined 
masses  of  cells.  Thus  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  first  warm  days  of  the 
foUowing  spring. 

To  some  extent  the  same  is  true  of  Podophyllum,  In  the  vigorous 
buds  terminating  the  underground  stems,  described  above,  the  leaf 
and  flower  are  also  plainly  formed.  It  is  also  true  of  Smiladna 
racemosay  though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree.  Here  the  future  raceme 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  vegetative  point. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  summer  months  are 
also  a  busy  season  with  these  spring  flowers.  We  can  appreciate  how 
heavy  the  demands  are  on  the  vegetative  activity  of  the  leaves  of 
Ariscema  triphyllum  when  we  remember  that  one  current  must  carry 
nutrition  to  the  forming  fruit,  at  least  in  the  seed-bearing  plants, 
another  stream  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  must  provide  for 
the  food  supply  of  the  miniature  plant  in  the  bud,  and  also  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  imderground  reproductive  bodies  above  described. 
The  season  is  indeed  one  full  of  activity  up  to  the  time  when  its  close 
is  marked  by  the  fruit  dropping  heavily  from  the  exhausted  stalk. 

Henry  D.  Jordan,  M.D.,  and  James  Harold  Austin  were  elected 
members. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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HEW  FOLTCH£TA  FSOM  CALIFOBHIA. 

BY  J.    PERCY  MOORE. 

Some  Polychaeta  gathered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Starks,  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, were  recently  sent  to  me  for  determination  by  Prof.  Harold 
Heath,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  Besides  the  eight  herein 
described  the  collection  includes  about  thirty  species,  most  of  which 
have  been  recorded  from  the  Pacific  coast  by  Johnson,  Baird,  Fewkes 
and  others.    A  full  list  of  these  will  be  published  in  another  connection. 

Diopatra  oalifornioa  n.  s.    (PI.  XXXVII.  figs,  l  to  9.) 

This  species  probably  attains  a  length  of  200  mm.,  although  the 
only  complete  example  measures  only  110  nun.  long  and  5  mm.  wide  at 
the  termination  of  the  region  of  long  branchise.  Prostomium  small, 
mostly  concealed  by  the  bases  of  its  appendages.  Frontal  tentacles 
nearly  in  contact  at  their  bases,  fusiform,  nearly  equal  to  the  pros- 
tomium in  length.  Five  principal  tentacles  similar  in  size,  form  and 
structure,  arising  in  close  contact  from  an  arcuate  area  nearly  covering 
the  dorsum  of  the  prostomiimi.  The  basal  fourth  of  each  forming  a 
conspicuous  ceratophore  divided  into  twelve  to  fourteen  rings  equalling 
in  length  the  head  and  frontal  tentacles,  the  styles  smooth,  slender 
and  tapering,  apparently  subequal,  but  the  tips  imperfect.  Eyes,  a 
pair  of  prominent,  slightly  pigmented  swellings  nearly  in  contact  and 
occupying  most  of  the  region  of  the  head  posterior  to  the  tentacles. 
Palps  prominent,  slightly  bilobed  processes  bounding  the  mouth  in 
front  and  in  contact  mesially. 

Peristomium  slightly  shorter  than  the  prostomium,  which  it  em- 
braces laterally.  Nuchal  tentacles  on  its  extreme  anterior  margin, 
and  in  line  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  inner  lateral  tentacles.  The 
next  two  or  three  somites  nearly  equal  the  peristomium,  and  are 
rounded  at  the  margins,  while  the  remaining  ones  are  much  shorter, 
usually  only  about  one-sixth  or  one-eightti  of  their  width.  For  about 
the  first  fifth  of  the  body  through  the  branchial  region  they  are  much 
flattened,  but  beyond  that  become  gradually  roimded  and  taper  toward 
the  tail,  which  is  terminated  by  a  bead-like  pygidium  bearing  near  the 
middle  line  a  pair  of  delicate  ventral  cirri  having  a  length  equal  to  the 
last  eight  or  nine  somites. 
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The  first  distinct  parapodium  is  on  the  somite  following  the  peris- 
tomium  and  consists  of  a  setigerous  body  with  three  cirri,  a  postsetal 
lobe  and  a  dorsal  and  ventral  cirrus,  all  slender  and  conical  and  the  latter 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  others.  The  second  and  third  parapodia  are 
similar,  with  the  dorsal  cirri  longer.  As  far  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  the 
dorsal  cirri  continue  to  increase  in  length,  then  gradually  diminish 
through  the  branchial  region,  and  behind  the  latter  remain  small  and 
slender  to  the  end.  The  ventral  cirrus  undergoes  no  change  in  the  first 
four  parapodia,  but  suddenly  disappears  in  the  fifth,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  glandular  prominence,  which  increases  in  size  and  in 
the  middle  branchial  region  extends  about  one-fourth  of  the  distance 
across  the  venter.  Beyond  the  branchial  region  it  becomes  smaller. 
The  postsetal  lobe  is  likewise  largest  on  the  first  four  somites,  and  after 
reduction  in  the  first  few  branchial  segments,  accompanied  by  a  rota- 
tion ventrad,  remains  for  the  entire  middle  region  of  the  body  a  blunt, 
moderately  sized  lobe  ventro-caudad  of  the  setae  tuft.  In  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body  all  parts  of  the  parapodia  are  reduced  and  finally 
become  mere  low  papillse. 

In  the  region  of  their  greatest  development  the  branchise  are  large 
and  prominent,  of  a  tall  and  slender  form,  much  like  a  jimiper  tree,  but 
with  the  spirally  disposed  branches  more  open  in  arrangement  and, 
below  them  a  distinctly  annulated  basal  portion  of  the  tnmk.  They 
begin  abruptly  on  the  fourth  parapodium,  and  the  first  is  about 
three-fifths  as  long  as  the  largest  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  parapodium. 
Beyond  this  point  they  gradually  decrease  in  size,  the  nimiber  of 
whorls  of  branches  at  the  same  time  increasing,  and  their  arrangement 
becoming  more  open.  By  the  twenty-seventh  parapodium  the  spiral 
arrangement  has  disappeared  altogether  and  the  stem  is  simply  curved, 
with  the  branches  in  a  linear  series  on  the  convex  side,  an  arrangement 
which  begins  to  appear  at  the  tip  of  some  of  the  preceding  gills,  as 
though  they  were  gradually  unwinding.  The  number  of  turns  in 
diflferent  branchiae  of  the  type  is  11  on  the  first,  13  on  the  second, 
15  on  the  third  and  fourth,  13  on  the  sixth,  10  on  the  tenth,  7  on  the  fif- 
teenth, 4  on  the  twentieth,  and  none  on  the  twenty-fifth.  Beyond 
the  thirtieth  parapodium  each  gill  consists  merely  of  a  stalk,  usually 
curved  at  the  free  end  and  bearing  a  terminal  tuft  of  short  branches, 
with  a  few  others  in  a  series  below.  These  gradually  decrease  in  size, 
and  by  the  fortieth  parapodium  are  nearly  or  quite  simple,  and  finally 
disappear  by  the  sixtieth  parapodium. 

On  the  first  four  parapodia  the  setae  are  of  two  kinds,  guarded  uncini 
and  simple  slender  setae.    The  former  are  nearly  colorless  and  have 
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an  incomplete  transverse  fracture  or  joint  near  the  outer  end  and  a 
strongly  hooked  tip  with  a  stout  subterminal  spur;  the  guard  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  terminal  hook,  and  in  the  larger  uncini  at  least 
reaches  far  down  the  shaft,  along  which  its  margin  is  distinctly  free 
and  denticulated.  They  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  a  ventral  of 
two  small  and  slender  uncini  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  2),  a  middle  of  one 
large  stout  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  1)  and  three  to  five  smaller  ones,  and  a 
dorsal  group  of  one  or  two  which  are  usually  longer,  especially  in  the 
end  piece,  than  any  of  the  others  and  intermediate  in  thickness. 
The  more  slender  imcini,  as  shown  in  the  ventral  one  figured,  have  the 
guards  more  prolonged.  Of  the  simpe  setae  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  3)  there 
are  but  one  or  two  in  each  foot,  and  they  arise  just  dorsad  of  the  pos- 
terior row  of  uncini,  the  longest  one  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
tip  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  nearly  equalling  in  diameter  all  but  the 
very  stoutest  imcini.  They  are  colorless,  translucent,  have  barely 
visible  oblique  striations,  become  increasingly  curved  toward  the  tip, 
and  when  perfect  are  terminated  by  a  small  flexible  filament. 

On  the  tenth  and  succeeding  parapodia  the  character  of  the  set» 
is  altogether  changed.  There  are  no  uncini,  but  in  their  place  a  spread- 
ing ventral  vertical  row  of  rather  stout  pale  yellow  strongly  striated 
setae,  four  to  six  in  number,  with  the  outer  ends  broadened,  flattened 
and  rather  strongly  curved  and  tapered  to  a  very  acute  point  (PL 
XXXVII,  fig.  4).  Dorsad  of  the  postsetal  lobe  is  a  compact  horizontal 
row  of  more  numerous,  longer,  narrower  and  straighter  set«  of  other- 
wise similar  form  and  structure.  At  the  base  of  these,  on  the  dorsal 
side,  is  a  group  of  a  few  colorless  spatulate  setae  with  slender  stems 
and  abruptly  broadened  fork-shaped  ends  with  seven  tines  (PL 
XXXVII,  fig.  5). 

By  the  thirty-fifth  parapodium  the  setae  are  practically  all  confined 
to  the  horizontal  dorsal  fascicle  and  the  spatulate  setae  are  more 
numerous,  and  have  broader  more  curved  plates  with  as  many  as  nine 
rather  spreading  tines.  Among  them  are  also  a  few  very  small  spatu- 
late setae  with  ovoid  blade  and  simple  mucronate  tip.  Posteriorly 
the  setae,  especially  the  simple  ones,  are  reduced  in  number,  become 
more  slender  and  project  far  beyond  the  now  very  small  ventro-caudal 
lobe.  By  the  seventy-fifth  parapodium  only  about  six  such  setae 
remain,  and  the  spatulate  setae  have  continued  to  widen  and  bear  as 
many  as  eleven  times.  Still  further  caudad  the  number  of  setae  is 
further  reduced  and  they  become  more  slender. 

The  four  anterior  parapodia  are  each  supported  by  about  three 
slender  aciculi  which  enter  the  base  of  the  dorsal  cimis,  and  the  same 
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number  of  stouter  ones  in  the  setigerous  lobe.  A  single  hooked  and 
guarded  acieulus  appears  ventrally  at  about  the  tenth  parapodium, 
and  by  the  twenty-fifth  there  are  two  very  stout  ones  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig. 
6),  and  above  these  a  vertical  row  of  four  or  five  less  stout  but  more 
opaque  and  deeply  colored  aciculi,  whose  ends  project  freely  as  acute 
points  which  increase  in  length  dorsally  where  they  pass  into  the  regular 
series  of  setae.  Just  beyond  the  point  of  their  emergence  is  a  slightly 
swollen  deep  brown  spot,  at  which  they  readily  break,  indicating  the 
existence  of  an  imperfect  joint  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  7).  The  arrangement 
just  described  continues  to  the  seventy-fifth  somite  at  least,  and  prob- 
ably considerably  beyond,  but  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  has 
two  hooked  aciculi,  only  two  pointed  ones  and  a  single  simply  bent  and 
unguarded  one  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  8). 

The  jaws  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  9)  are  neariy  black  and  stout.  The 
maxillae  have  short,  broad  carriers,  not  imited  in  the  middle,  and  their 
bases  bear  tw-o  prominent  tubercles.  The  next  dorsal  plate  bears  six 
or  seven  stout  teeth,  the  next  five  on  the  left  and  seven  on  the  right 
side,  with  a  thin  edentulous  plate  on  each  side.  The  extra  plate  on 
the  left  side  bears  seven  or  eight  teeth.  The  mandibles  have  the  ter- 
minal piece  white  and  translucent,  the  carriers  deep  brown,  loosely 
joined,  very  broadly  rounded  at  the  base  and  with  a  prominent  longi- 
tudinal ridge. 

Eunioe  biannnUta  n.  s.    (PI.  XXXVII.  figs.  10-18;  PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  42.) 

The  type  and  largest  example  is  137  mm.  long  and  5.3  mm.  between 
the  tips  of  the  parapodia  at  the  widest  point.  The  prostomium  is 
short  and  broad,  the  length  barely  exceeding  one-half  the  width,  the 
anterior  border  scarcely  emarginated,  but  the  anterior  lobes  or  palpi 
swelling  broadly  ventrad  and  laterad,  and  separated  by  a  distinct 
median  ventral  furrow  passing  backward  to  the  mouth,  while  a  faint 
transverse  groove  separates  a  small  anterior  from  a  larger  posterior 
portion.  The  tentacles  arise  in  a  nearly  straight  transverse  line 
across  the  anterior  portion  of  the  white  posterior  half  of  the  pros- 
tomium; the  paired  tentacles  are  in  contact  at  their  bases  and  are 
separated  from  the  median  tentacle  by  a  distance  about  equalling  the 
diameter  of  the  latter.  Ceratophores  all  very  low  and  broad;  styles 
constricted  at  the  base,  increasing  gradually  in  diameter  for  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  their  length  and  then  tapering  regularly  to  the  end, 
simply  articulated  at  the  base,  strongly  beaded  distally,  the  terminal 
joints  caducious.  The  first  joint  is  always  much  the  longest,  the  second 
very  short  and  often  imperfectly  differentiated,  the  others  increasing 
in  length  more  or  less  irregularly  to  the  end,  giving  the  impression  of 
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a  budding  zone  at  the  distal  end  of  the  basal  segment.  The  type  speci- 
men, which  has  suffered  less  from  maceration  than  the  others,  has  the 
median  tentacle  with  twenty-one  articulations  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  VI,  the  inner  lateral  thirteen  articulations  reaching  IV,  and 
the  outer  lateral  seven  articulations  reaching  II.  Eyes  black,  some- 
what elongated  and  crowded  into  the  recess  behind  and  between  the 
bases  of  the  lateral  tentacles. 

Peristomium  considerably  longer  than  the  prostomium  and  slightly 
wider  than  its  widest  part,  the  anterior  third  distinctly  separated  dor- 
sally  as  a  ring  which  is  sometimes  elevated  prominently  above  the  head. 
The  principal  ring  presents  the  usual  lateral  or  mandibular  lobes  and 
a  smooth  unf  urrowed  ventral  lip.  The  nuchal  cirri  have  the  characters 
of  the  tentacles,  about  equal  the  peristomium  in  length  and  have  four 
to  seven  articulations.  Somite  II  is  very  short,  scarcely  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  prostomium,  V  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  behind  it 
the  remaining  somites  are  of  nearly  imiform  length  imtil  they  begin 
to  diminish  at  the  posterior  end.  They  are  all  smooth,  simple  and, 
especially  in  the  branchial  region,  very  clearly  defined.  A  short 
cylindrical  pygidium  bears  a  pair  of  short  stiff  cirri  and  laterad  of  these, 
.  but  still  ventral  to  the  anus,  a  pair  of  long,  slender,  flexible  cirri  equal- 
ling the  fifteen  terminal  segments. 

The  first  parapodium  is  strictly  ventro-lateral;  those  following  rise 
gradually  to  a  half-way  level.  In  form  they  imdergo  the  changes 
usual  in  the  genus,  their  chief  characteristic  being  the  prominence  of 
the  cirri,  which  are  retained  both  dorsally  and  ventrally  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  worm.  The  dorsal  cirri  arc  especially  prominent 
and  distinctly  articulated  anteriorly  where  each  consists  of  a  larger 
basal  and  two  smaller  joints,  together  equalling  the  basal  one.  About 
XXV  one  of  these  disappears,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  other,  the  cir- 
rus at  the  same  time  becoming  more  slender,  but  remaining  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  setigerous  lobe;  posteriorly,  as  the  latter  becomes 
smaller,  the  cirrus  is  relatively  much  more  slender,  three  or  four  times 
the  length  of  the  setigerous  lobe,  and  often  faintly  articulated.  The 
ventral  cirrus  also,  while  undergoing  reduction  in  the  middle  region, 
exceeds  the  setigerous  lobe  throughout  and  always  bears  a  small  ter- 
minal joint. 

The  branchiae  are  of  typical  uniserial  pinnate  form,  the  main  stem 
curv^ing  mediad  over  the  back  and  the  end  not  being  strongly  bent 
upward.  The  branches  are  long,  slender  and  simple  but  never  exceed 
the  dorsal  cirri;  they  arise  from  the  main  stem  at  right  angles,  not 
dichotomously,  and  curve  slightly  mesiad.    On  two  specimens  they 
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have  the  following  average  distribution  and  complexity :  Begin  on 
V  with  one  filament,  3  on  VI,  5  or  6  on  VII,  6  to  8  from  VIII  to  XXX, 
4  or  5  to  XXIX,  3  to  XLII,  2  to  XLVI,  1  to  LIV,  and  cease  by  LV. 

The  first  parapodium  (III)  is  supported  by  a  pair  of  pale  yellow, 
simple  pointed,  sharply  bevelled  aciculi  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  13),  and 
bears  a  small  number  of  ventral  compovmd  and  dorsal  capillary  setse, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  spatulate  setae.  On  IV  the  number  of  each  kind, 
especially  the  last,  is  increased.  By  VI  the  typical  number,  size  and 
arrangement  is  attained.  The  neuropodial  aciculi  are  two  or  rarely 
three,  stout  and  blunt,  and  in  the  case  of  one  somewhat  enlarged  at  the 
end  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  14).  Between  XL  and  L  a  single  ventral  crochet 
appears,  and  the  dorsal  aciculi  become  tapered  and  slightly  curved 
at  the  end  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  15).  The  number  of  both  compovmd 
and  capillary  sets  decreases  in  this  region,  and  in  the  posterior  somites 
the  latter  seem  to  be  absent  altogether.  The  compovmd  setae  also  un- 
dergo a  slight  alteration  in  form.  The  dorsal  cirrus  throughout  is  sup- 
ported by  about  three  slender  aciculi. 

The  compound  setaj  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  10)  are  all  rather  slender, 
nearly  colorless,  have  curved,  finely  striated  steins  moderately  enlarged 
at  the  ends;  the  appendix  is  not  over  two  and  one-half  times  the  great- 
est diameter  of  the  stem,  the  end  is  prominently  hooked  and  bidentate, 
the  accessory  tooth  distinctly  triangular,  guard  narrow,  scarcely 
covering  the  end.  From  the  posterior  branchial  region  caudad  the 
hook  gradually  diminishes,  while  the  accessory  tooth  increases  in 
size,  the  base  of  the  appendix  becomes  more  oblique,  and  the  end  of 
the  shaft  more  strongly  curved  and  thicker  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  11). 
Throughout  most  of  the  branchial  region  the  compound  set©  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  nearly  complete  circle  somewhat  open  both  dorsally  and 
ventrally. 

The  capillary  setae  form  a  dense  dorsal  tuft  reaching  far  beyond  the 
compound  setae.  They  arc  pale  greenish  or  nearly  colorless,  curved, 
finely  pointed  and  faintly  obliquely  striated  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  12). 
Back  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  branchial  region  they  exhibit  a  slight 
enlargement  in  the  outer  third,  but  posteriorly  are  strictly  capillary. 
Spatulate  setae  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  42)  form  a  close  dorsal  tuft  at  the 
base  of  the  capillary.  They  are  colorless  and  very  delicate,  the  ends 
half  round  with  the  outer  angles  prolonged  and  the  distal  margin 
folded  and  split  into  nine  or  ten  processes  tipped  with  short  filaments* 
which  bend  abruptly  inward  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  These  setae 
appear  as  a  single  one  or  two  in  the  first  parapodium  and  continue  to 
C  at  least. 
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The  jaws  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  IS)  are  delicate  and  nearly  colorless, 
except  in  the  thickest  parts,  which  are  brown.  The  maxillae  are  slen- 
der, acute  and  at  the  base  extend  beyond  the  small  carriers  laterally. 
The  basal  dorsal  plates  have  five  or  six  teeth,  and  the  much  smaller 
anterior  plates  six  and  ten  teeth  on  the  left  and  right  side  respectively. 
The  extra  plate  on  the  left  side  has  six  teeth. 

Even  in  alcohol  the  colors  of  this  species  are  well  preserved  and  rich. 
The  cuticle  is  everywhere  smooth,  polished  and  iridescent.  For  most 
of  its  length  the  body  is  beautifully  annulated  with  a  rich  brovvTi  on  a 
creamy-white  ground.  Each  somite  is  marked  on  the  dorsum  with 
two  narrow  brown  half  rings  separated  from  each  other  by  an  often 
impure  area  of  the  ground  color,  often  divided  by  a  narrow  transverse 
brown  line,  and  from  the  bands  of  the  neighboring  somites  by  a  nar- 
rower, purer  and  more  sharply  defined  intersegmental  ring,  also  usually 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  transverse  line.  A  dark  median 
dorsal  line  is  also  often  evident.  The  ventral  colors  are  more  obscure, 
but  each  somite  in  the  anterior  region  has  a  dull  brown  cross-stripe. 
Farther  back  the  stripes  break  into  a  paired  series  of  spots  replaced 
posteriorly  by  a  series  of  narrow  median  spots,  three  on  each  segment, 
a  very  small  one  in  the  furrow,  followed  by  a  considerable  interval, 
then  a  larger  spot,  a  small  interval  and  then  the  largest,  an  oval  spot 
w^hich  extends  over  nearly  one-half  the  length  of  the  somite.  The 
sides  of  the  segments  and,  except  anteriorly,  the  parapodia  arc  color- 
less. For  about  the  first  ten  somites  the  browTi  color  becomes  richer 
and  nearly  continuous  on  the  dorsum,  except  that  the  somewhat  en- 
larged fifth  segment  is  pure  white  and  conspicuous  and  the  ninth  is 
chiefly  white.  On  the  caudal  region  of  the  body  the  color  approaches 
orange  and  becomes  more  suffused.  Except  for  a  row  of  minute  dots 
about  its  dorsal  posterior  margin  and  a  pair  of  larger  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  caudal  cirri,  the  pygidium  is  white.  The  head  is  pale  below  with 
a  brown  spot  in  the  ventral  furrow ;  above  its  anterior  half  and  a  nar- 
row median  triangle  extending  from  the  base  of  the  median  tentacle  to 
the  posterior  margin  arc  brown,  the  rest  pale.  All  of  the  tentacles, 
tentacular  cirri  and  the  anterior  dorsal  cirri  are  similarly  colored ;  the 
ceratophore  and  all  of  the  constrictions  are  brown,  the  enlargements 
white,  resulting  in  a  very  sharply  defined  color  annulation.  The  longer 
anal  cirri  are  chiefly  browm  with  white  rings. 

Lumbriconereis  ereote  n.  a.    (PI.  XXXVII,  fig^.  19  to  22;  PI.  XXXVIII,  figs.  23  to  25.) 

The  form  and  general  aspect  are  about  as  usual  in  the  genus,  though 
the  imusual  length  and  prominence  of  the  lobes  of  the  posterior  para- 
podia overcomes  the  trimness  general  to  these  worms.     Full-grown 
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specimens  are  300  mm.  or  more  in  length,  and  have  a  width  of  3.5  mm. 
without  and  5  mm.  including  the  parapodia.  The  usual  number  of 
somites  is  about  330.  The  prostomium  is  sugar-loaf  shaped  in  outline, 
slightly  depressed,  the  length  slightly  exceeding  the  basal  width,  the 
apex  narrowly  rounded;  at  the  base  it  is  slightly  mortised  into  the 
peristomium  above  and  on  the  sides  is  marked  by  a  pair  of  faint 
oblique  grooves,  in  front  of  which  are  a  few  pigment  spots  but  no  dis- 
tinct eyes;  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface  is  a  shallow  median  de- 
pression. Mouth  large,  boimded  laterally  by  a  pair  of  prominent 
L-shaped  lobes  connected  with  the  peristomium,  a  much  vninkled  fold 
of  which  bounds  the  mouth  posteriorly.  The  peristomium  is  di\dded 
into  two  rings  (perhaps  somites)  by  a  furrow  which  is  very  distinct 
above,  obsolete  below;  the  first  ring  equals  the  first  setigerous  somite, 
the  second  is  two-thirds  as  long.  Body  nearly  terete,  verj^  slightly 
depressed  toward  the  ends;  the  somites  all  well  marked,  simple, 
smooth  except  for  a  very  slightly  raised  welt  around  the  middle ;  their 
length  nearly  uniform,  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  their  width,  which 
is  greatest  at  the  middle.  Toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  there 
is  a  faint  neural  groove.  The  pygidium  is  a  small  platform  ventral  to 
the  anus  and  provided  with  a  pair  of  promment  short  and  thick  bifid 
cirri,  the  median  lobes  of  which  come  into  contact  in  the  median  line. 
In  the  middle  region  of  the  body  the  parapodia  are  situated  about 
midway  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  which  are  equally  con- 
vex, but  toward  the  ends  they  assume  a  lower  level  and  the  ventral 
surface  becomes  flattened.  The  parapodia  (PI.  XXX\'II,  figs.  19-21) 
have  a  short,  thick  rounded  base,  a  very  small  notopodial  tubercle 
which  receives  four  to  six  aciculi,  a  presetal  lobe  which  is  ver>'  short, 
thick  and  rounded  throughout  the  series,  and  a  prominent  postsetal  lobe 
which  gradually  increases  in  size  from  before  backward,  and  in  the 
middle  and  posterior  regions  has  the  form  of  a  long  finger-liko  process 
which  generally  bends  abruptly  upward  at  a  right  angle  and  rises  above 
the  back.  The  setse  are  of  the  usually  acute,  winged  and  the  hooded, 
hooked  forms  and  vary  greatly  in  details  and  particularly  in  the  degree 
of  curvature  and  geniculation.  The  anterior  parapodia  contain  the 
acute  type  only  (PI.  XXXVIII,  figs.  23  and  24),  at  first  in  a  somewhat 
broken  fan-shaped  tuft,  but  soon  in  a  dorsal  group  of  longer  and 
middle  and  ventral  groups  of  shorter  setae.  At  about  XLV,  guarded 
uncini  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  25)  appear  in  the  ventral  group,  and  by  L 
are  alone  present  to  the  number  of  four  or  five,  which  is  further  reduced 
to  two  or  even  one  posteriorly.  The  ventral  setae  of  the  dorsal  bundle 
exhibit  a  reduction  in  size  at  about  L,  and  by  LX  have  given  place 
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to  uncini,  but  the  slender  setae  do  not  altogether  disappear  until  about 
LXXV,  from  which  point  backward  the  uncini  become  stouter  and  the 
number  gradually  reduced  to  from  one  to  three  in  each  parapodium. 

The  jaws  are  coarse,  black  and  very  brittle.  The  mandibles  (PI. 
XXXVll,  fig  22)  are  pale,  stout  and  broad,  with  the  two  halves 
strongly  united,  especially  by  transverse  striated  bands  across  the  end 
pieces.    The  bases  are  broad  and  roughly  laminated. 

Much  of  the  original  color  has  been  lost,  but  the  head  and  anterior 
region  of  the  body  retains  a  rich  bronze  with  a  beautiful  blue  and 
green  iridescence;  the  posterior  part  is  dull  brown,  due  to  heavy 
masses  of  pigment  which  are  scattered  everywhere  through  the  deeper 
integument,  but  especially  in  a  narrow  transverse  band  and  a  pair  of 
dorso-lateral  spots  on  each  somite. 

Cirratulus  spirabranohus  n.  s.    (PI.  XXXVIII.  fi«8.  26  and  27.) 

Form  rather  stout,  thickest  in  middle  and  tapering  almost  equally 
both  ways.  The  type  is  105  mm.  long  and  5.5  mm.  in  diameter  at  the 
widest  part.  Prostomium  elongated,  pointed  and  slightly  depressed, 
with  a  short  oblique  groove  on  each  side  above  and  near  the  union 
with  the  peristomium.  No  eyes  visible.  Peristomium  enlarged,  its 
length  equal  to  six  succeeding  somites,  somewhat  irregularly  divided 
into  three  or  four  rings  of  which  the  last  is  much  longer  than  the  others. 
There  are  about  300  setigerous  somites,  of  which  the  first  three  or  four 
are  longer  than  the  others.  Nearly  terete,  but  slightly  flattened  ven- 
trally  where  the  muscle  coats  are  considerably  thickened  particularly 
toward  the  ends.  All  somites  clearly  marked,  but  short  and  uniannu- 
late.  The  anus  is  a  large  dorsal  slit  reaching  through  7  or  8  faintly 
marked  somites  and  followed  by  a  minute  tubercle-like  pygidium. 

The  branchiae  are  numerous  and  crowded  and  usually  more  or  less 
spirally  coiled.  They  differ  much  in  size,  probably,  however,  only  as 
a  result  of  loss  and  regeneration,  but  their  length  does  not  exceed 
about  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Beginning  with  the  first 
setigerous  a  pair  occurs  on  every  somite  except  the  last  thirty,  arising 
immediately  dorsad  of  the  notopodial  setae  or  from  the  margin  of  the 
elevated  band  just  above  them.  On  the  seventh  setigerous  somite 
occur  the  special  branchiae  in  a  pair  of  dense  tufts  of  about  20,  arranged 
in  two  transverse  rows  which  nearly  meet  medially.  They  are  mostly 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  branchiae,  and  owing  to  the  crowding  of  this 
region  usually  appear  to  cover  two  somites,  either  VII  and  VIII  or 
VIII  and  IX. 

The  setigerous  tubercles  (PI.  XXXVIII,  figs.  26,  27)  are  separated 
by  a  smooth  space  about  3  or  4  times  as  broad  as  they,  and  both  are 
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placed  on  a  wide  elevated  band,  the  dorsal  margin  of  which  rises 
prominently  about  the  notopodial  tubercles  and  bears  the  branchisB  on 
its  edge.  The  usual  spines  and  capillary  set»  are  present,  distributed 
as  follows:  Anterior  to  somite  XL  the  latter  only  occur,  but  at  XL 
or  thereabout  small,  nearly  colorless  spines  appear  among  the  capillary 
bristles  in  the  neuropodial  fascicles;  by  L  there  are  usually  five,  quite 
distinct  and  dark  colored,  though  small;  they  alternate  with  the  setaj, 
and  as  the  latter  diminish  the  former  increase  in  number,  the  maximum 
of  six  being  fovmd  from  about  C  to  CL,  behind  which  the  capillary  set® 
have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared,  and  the  number  of  the  spines  be- 
comes again  reduced  to  four  or  five,  a  number  which  remains  constant 
to  the  end,  though  further  diminution  in  size  occurs.  In  the  notopodial 
fascicles  the  spines  are  smaller,  slightly  more  numerous  and  first  appear 
a  little  more  caudad  than  in  the  ventral  fascicles. 

Cirratiiliii  Inxnriosus  n.  a.    (PI.  XXXVIII,  figs.  28  to  31.) 

Form  slender  throughout,  thickest  at  about  end  of  anterior  third 
(somite  C),  tapering  thence  very  gently  to  posterior  end.  The  type 
and  largest  specimen  is  110  mm.  long  and  4.5  mm.  in  diameter  at  somite 
C.  In  the  best-preserved  specimens  the  body  is  strongly  convex  above, 
concave  below  and  angulated  at  the  setae  levels,  particulariy  the  neuro- 
podial. Prostomium  about  three-fifths  as  long  as  broad,  rovmded 
anteriorly,  depressed,  slightly  retracted  within  the  peristomium, 
grooved  below  in  the  middle  line,  thus  leaving  a  pair  of  lateral  palp- 
like thickenings  which  bound  the  mouth  above;  no  eyes  nor  sensory 
slits  apparent.  Peristomium  somewhat  inflated,  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  prostomium  and  divided  into  two  or  three  annuli.  Setigerous 
annuli  numerous  (358  in  the  t3rpe),  all  very  short  and  distinct,  those  of 
the  posterior  third  rather  longer  and  with  faint  indications  of  irregu- 
lar division  into  two  wings.  The  branchiae  form  a  conspicuous  tangled 
mass,  and  even  in  the  alcoholic  specimens  are  very  long,  equalling  ten 
times  the  diameter  of  the  body  but,  imlike  C.  spirabranchuSj  exhibiting 
little  tendency  to  coil  spirally.  They  begin  on  the  first  setigerous 
somite  in  contact  with  the  notopodia  above,  but  continually  rise  to  a 
higher  level,  until  toward  the  posterior  end  they  are  much  nearer  to  the 
dorsal  middle  line  than  to  the  setae.  To  the  200th  somite  at  least  a 
pair  of  branchiae  occurs  on  every  somite,  but  for  the  next  70  or  80 
on  every  second,  third  or  fourth  somite  only;  there  is  no  diminution  in 
size  posteriorly.  The  special  branchiae  are  in  a  pair  of  close  tufts 
crowded  on  the  sides  principally  of  the  fourth  setigerous  somite.  The 
number  appears  to  be  12  or  14  on  each  side,  but  cannot  be  ascertained 
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i^-ith  certainty.    Anus  rather  small,  nearly  transverse,  widely  open 
and  succeeded  by  a  small  median  ventral  tubercle. 

The  setigerous  tubercles  (PL  XXXVIII,  figs.  28  to  30)  are  very 
small,  not  elevated  on  any  special  muscular  band,  though  appearing 
at  the  lateral  angles  posteriorly,  and  are  well  separated  throughout. 
The  first  30  somites  bear  capillary  setae  only.  Spines  appear  at  that 
point  in  the  ventral  fascicle  and  soon  become  thick  and  dark  brown. 
By  XL  there  are  usually  four  of  these  spines  associated  with  capillary 
setae,  but  the  number  soon  becomes  reduced  to  three,  the  number  of 
capillary  setae  simultaneously  diminishing.  From  CXX  to  CL  there  are 
two  spines  and  the  capillary  setae  have  disappeared ;  beyond  CL  there 
is  one  (or  rarely  two)  large,  stout,  nearly  black  spine  which  continues 
to  increase  gradually  in  size.  Toward  the  posterior  end  a  reverse 
change  begins,  and  behind  CXX  there  are  usually  two  comparatively 
slender  and  pale  spines.  In  the  notopodial  fascicles  spines  appear  later, 
the  first  at  about  L.  At  about  C  three  small  pale  spines  usually  occur, 
with  the  capillary  setae.  The  fascicles  imdergo  changes  analogous  to 
those  just  described,  but  in  the  same  segment  the  spines  are  almost 
always  more  numerous,  not  over  one-third  as  large  and  always  asso- 
ciated with  capillary  setae. 

lUldane  diBparidentoto  n.  i.    (PI.  XXXVIII.  figs.  28  to  31.) 

The  length  of  complete  examples  is  from  100  to  150  mm.,  and  4  to  6 
mm.  in  diameter  in  the  somewhat  contracted  state;  some  fragments 
indicate  specimens  of  larger  size.  Probably  owing  in  part  to  contraction, 
as  indicated  by  a  distinct  fold  of  the  first  setigerous  somite  which  over- 
laps the  head  ventrally,  the  latter  is  truncated  with  little  obliqxiity ;  its 
V  ntral  length,  including  the  united  prostomium  and  peristomium, 
is  scarcely  one-third  more  than  the  dorsal.  Cephalic  plate  broadly 
oblong-elliptical,  its  width  at  least  four-fifths  its  length,  the  surface 
smooth  and  slightly  elevated  in  the  center.  The  frontal  ridge  low, 
broad  and  inconspicuous;  beginning  just  anterior  to  this  elevation  and 
ending  anteriorly  in  the  palpode;  its  length  equal  to  one-third  the  cepha- 
lic plate;  posteriorly  one- third  as  wide  as  the  plate,  gradually  widening 
for  its  post-erior  half,  then  suddenly  expanding  into  the  palpode  which 
is  broad,  tliick,  rounded,  smooth  and  separated  from  the  cephalic 
margin  laterally  by  only  a  slight  emargination.  Sensory  slits  short, 
sharply  defined  but  inconspicuous.  Cephalic  margin  nowhere  much 
produced,  low  and  thick,  probably  in  part  the  result  of  contraction; 
a  pair  of  lateral  clefts  di\dde  the  posterior  one-third  from  the  anterior 
two-thirds.  The  former  is  lower,  embraces  the  latter  at  the  sides  and 
has  its  margin  divided  into  about  fifteen  low,  broad,  truncate  teeth, 
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very  irregular  aiid  inconstant  in  different  indi\dduals,  but  always  dimin- 
ishing in  size  and  distinctness  toward  the  posterior  middle  line  and 
often  grouped  in  pairs.  The  lateral  lobes,  which  reach  forward  to 
the  palpode,  are  considerably  more  elevated  and  bear  five  or  six  larger, 
more  prominent,  rounded  teeth.  The  mouth  is  a  conspicuous  opening 
bounded  behind  by  a  transverse  fold  and  laterally  by  distinct  thickened 
lobes.  Behind  it  is  a  distinct  peristomial  half-ring  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  contraction. 

There  are  nineteen  setigerous  somites,  the  first  seven  thick-walled 
and  largely  glandular,  the  first  six  strongly  biannulate  with  the  anterior 
ring  larger  and  setigerous.  This  region  is  usually  slightly  depressed 
with  each  of  the  first  six  somites  about  as  long  as  wide,  but  the  unian- 
nular  seventh  only  equalling  the  larger  anterior  ring  of  the  others. 
Behind  VIII  the  somites  increase  gradually  in  length  and  lM?come  some- 
what narrower  to  XVI,  which  is  three  times  as  long  as  wide;  XVIII, 
XIX  and  XX  become  successively  shorter.  From  the  eighth  to  the 
nineteenth  inclusive  the  parapodia  are  posterior  in  position,  and  the 
more  anterior  are  situated  on  complete  glandular  zones  which  soon  be- 
come incomplete  and  restricted  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  somites. 
Distinct  constrictions  occur  at  the  intermetameric  furrows  which  are 
rendered  much  more  conspicuous  by  the  prominent  tori  preceding  them. 
The  surface  of  all  somites  is  more  or  less  annularly  furrowed  and  bears 
numerous  small  glandular  and  sensory  papillfie.  The  last  somite  (XXI) 
bears  no  setse  and  is  smooth  and  uniannulated.  Caudally  it  enlarges  and 
passes  gradually  into  the  anal  funnel,  dorsad  of  which  the  anus  is  situ- 
ated behind  a  somewhat  wrinkled  anterior  fold.  The  anal  funnel  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  ventral  funnel  proper,  the  cavity  of  which  reaches 
to  the  anterior  end  of  the  anal  segment  while  the  margin  is  even  and 
not  at  all  flaring,  and  the  dorsal  platform,  which  arises  within  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  ventral  funnel  and  spreads  in  a  flat,  broad  petaloid  form 
vertically  behind  the  anus.  The  margins  of  both  parts  are  slightly 
irregular,  but  entirely  without  lobes  or  processes. 

On  the  anterior  somites  the  parapodia  are  strictly  lateral,  on  the 
posterior  ventro-lateral  and  more  prominent.  Somite  II  bears  setse 
alone,  III  to  XX  both  dorsal  setae  and  ventral  uncini.  The  seta?  are 
of  three  forms  which,  however,  vary  and  intergrade.  The  several 
lands  arise  in  more  or  less  distinct  fascicles,  but  spread  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  appear  at  the  surface  in  pairs  or  triplets  composed  of  one 
of  each  kind ;  thus  on  II  they  form  a  fan-sha|)ed  figure  of  about  25 
pairs,  on  III  about  15,  on  IV  12,  on  V  10  and  a  more  irregular  arrange- 
ment in  triples  on  the  abdominal  segments.     Slender  capillary  wingless 
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sete,  rather  abruptly  attenuated  at  the  surface  of  the  body  wall,  occur 
in  all  setigerous  somites.  The  anterior  ones  project  about  one-third 
as  far  ar  the  larger  setae,  but  in  the  posterior  segments  they  become 
much  longer  and  filamentous.  Winged  setae  also  occur  in  all  somites. 
They  are  about  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  ones  in 
their  exposed  parts  and  quite  deeply  colored,  nearly  straight,  tapered 
to  an  acute  tip,  broadly  winged  on  one  margin  and  very  slightly  on 
the  other.  The  stoutest  ones  occur  in  the  posterior  thoracic  somites, 
where  also  setae  of  intermediate  form  are  present,  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  having  short  basal  wings.  In  the  abdominal  bundles  most  of 
the  larger  setae  are  provided  with  delicate  doubly  spirally  fringed  tips 
(PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  35)  which  differ  considerably  in  length,  the  longest 
in  the  middle  abdominal  region  forming  more  than  one-half  of  the 
exposed  portion.  Posteriorly  the  number  of  setae  is  reduced,  the  fila- 
mentous ones  predominating. 

The  vmcini  are  all  rather  stout  and  of  a  deep  yellow  color;  7  or  8 
occur  on  III,  about  10  on  V,  and  about  35  on  VIII  and  the  following 
somites.  On  somites  III  to  V  the  uncini  have  the  form  shown  in  PI. 
XXXVIII,  fig.  32.  The  stems  are  very  slightly  curved,  strongly  stri- 
ated and  have  a  scarcely  perceptible  shoulder;  the  heads  are  but  little 
enlarged  with  a  blunt  pointed  beak  bent  at  an  angle  of  100®  to  120®; 
a  crest  composed  of  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  anterior  with  a  few  large 
teeth  in  the  middle,  the  posterior  and  lateral  smaller,  and  a  simple 
guard  of  about  12  spreading  hairs  ending  at  the  tip  of  the  beak.  On 
the  remaining  somites  the  crochets  form  a  much  longer  row  and  have 
the  stems  more  curved,  the  shoulder  larger,  the  head  more  expanded, 
the  beak  much  longer,  more  acute,  much  more  strongly  hooked  at  an 
acute  angle,  the  crest  more  elevated,  with  the  smaller  teeth  in  more 
numerous  rows  and  more  closely  embracing  the  base  of  the  beak,  and 
the  guard  arising  from  a  distinct  flange  below  a  re-entering  angle  (PI. 
XXXVIII,  fig.  33). 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  examples. 

TerebeUa  (SohmardaneUa)  oaUfornioa  n.  p.    (PI.  XXXVIII.  figs.  36.  37.) 

This  species  has  the  general  aspect  of  AmphitrUe  spiralis  Johnson, 
from  which  it  Ls  readily  separated  by  the  much  smaller  number  of 
setigerous  somites  in  addition  to  other  characters.  The  type  measures 
75  mm.  from  the  pygidium  to  the  tip  of  the  prostomium,  but  another 
less  perfect  specimen  is  nearly  twice  as  large ;  the  diameter  at  X  is  3.3 
mm.  The  prostomium  is  prominent,  little  arched,  projects  forward 
and  is  faintly  trilobed  its  marpin  slightly  revolute  and  its  lateral  por- 
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tion  distinctly  reflexed.  Eyes  absent.  Tentacles  very  numerous, 
deeply  grooved,  arising  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  prostomium 
for  its  entire  width  in  three  or  four  transverse  crowded  rows,  behind 
which  is  a  slightly  elevated  border.  Most  of  the  tentacles  are  colorless, 
but  usually  some  are  pale  brown.  Mouth  large  with  a  broad  peris- 
tomial  lower  lip.  Peristomium  about  as  long  as  succeeding  somites, 
distinctly  visible  as  a  ring  both  above  and  below. 

Branchise  two  pairs  on  the  posterior  part  of  somites  II  and  III,  the 
first  just  anterior  to  the  first  setse  tuft,  t^e  second  above  and^behind  it. 
All  of  the  branchiae  are  prominent,  and  of  about  equal  size.  They 
are  of  a  spreading  bushy  form;  the  main  stem  very  short,  dichotomy 
occurring  ahnost  immediately  and  the  outermost  branch  again  dividing 
at  once,  so  that  three  main  branches  appear  to  arise  almost  separately. 
After  about  four  or  five  dichotomous  divisions,  which  are  usually  un- 
equal, one  or  two  irregular  divisions  occur,  the  result  being  a  very 
large  number  of  terminal  twigs.  When  contracted  the  minor  divisions 
coil  inward  toward  the  axis,  so  that  the  gill  presents  a  very  compact 
appearance.  There  is,  however,  much  irregularity  in  this  respect, 
some  of  the  filaments  merely  shortening,  others  coiling  spirally. 

The  body  is  slender  and  club-shaped,  nearly  terete  throughout  the 
abdominal  region,  gently  tapered  to  the  anus  and  the  anterior  end  of 
the  thorax  somewhat  enlarged.  The  thoracic  segments  increase 
slightly  in  diameter  to  about  X,  and  then  decrease  very  gradually  into 
the  abdominal  region.  The  dorsum  is  regularly  arched,  the  venter 
somewhat  angulated,  flattened  or  slightly  convex,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  specimen.  Above  the  somites  are  somewhat  indistinctly 
separated  and  somewhat  irregularly  divided  into  three  rings  which  are 
usually  again  biannulate.  On  the  ventral  half  the  intersegmental  fur- 
rows are  well  marked  and  the  somites  only  biannulated.  This  region 
is  also  rough  and  thickened,  and  separated  from  the  faintly  granu- 
lated, thin-walled  dorsal  region  by  a  longitudinal  groove  below  which 
is  a  ridge-like  row  of  glandular  thickenings.  The  first  one  or  two  ven- 
tral plates  are  very  short.  They  increase  in  length  to  the  tenth,  and 
in  width  decrease  regularly  and  gradually  to  the  sixteenth,  which  is 
square,  while  the  tenth  is  twice,  and  the  fifth  three  times  as  wide  as 
long.  Usually  a  cross-furrow  divides  each  one  and  the  surface  is 
wrinkled.  On  most  specimens  the  fifth  or  sixth  plate  is  sunken  below 
the  general  surface.  Behind  the  sixteenth  they  become  very  small, 
but  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  further.  The  thorax  passes  very 
gradually  into  the  abdomen,  which  is  very  prominently  arched  and 
thin-walled,  the  somites  numerously  and  finely  ringed  and  indistinctly 
32 
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separated  from  one  another.    At  the  posterior  end  the  metamerism 
becomes  obscure  and  the  pygidiimi  is  truncated. 

Throughout  the  thoracic  and  much  of  the  abdominal  region  the 
uncinigerous  tori  are  prominent.  They  begin  on  V,  increase  in  length 
to  about  XIII,  remain  practically  uniform  to  about  XX,  and  then  very 
gradually  diminish,  the  last  thoracic  being  about  equal  to  the  seventh. 
As  they  become  smaller  and  the  ventral  plates  narrower,  the  tori  are 
carried  more  and  more  to  the  ventral  surface,  until  in  the  middle  ab- 
dominal region  they  form  bead-like  swellings  on  a  pair  of  muscular 
ridges  separated  by  a  narrow  median  groove.  Toward  the  posterior 
end  they  are  barely  recognizable.  Setigerous  tubercles  begin  on  IV, 
and  continue  for  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  somites,  twenty- 
six  being  the  most  frequent  nimiber.  They  stand  out  prominently 
from  the  dorsal  end  of  the  tori,  especially  the  anterior  ones,  which  bear 
the  greatest  nimiber  of  setse.  Whitish  glandular  thickenings  occur 
just  dorsad  of  the  setse  lobes  as  far  as  somite  XXII  and  prominent 
nephridial  papill®  from  VII  to  XX  inclusive,  and  less  prominently 
and  regularly  on  some  of  the  succeeding  somites. 

The  setae  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  36)  are  noteworthy  for  the  prominence 
of  their  pennant-like  fringed  tips.  They  are  arranged  as  a  single  row 
of  larger  ones  flanked  on  one  or  both  sides  by  a  row  of  smaller  setse. 
The  former  are  straight  or  slightly  curved,  with  about  one-half  of  the 
exposed  portion  included  in  a  loose  sheath  beginning  abruptly  and 
tapering  to  the  terminal  pennant  which  begins  as  a  sudden,  much 
flattened,  very  thin  angulated  expansion,  curved  strongly  to  one  side, 
tapered  to  a  delicate  point  and  prominently  fringed  on  one  margin. 
The  smaller  set«  are  little  more  than  one-half  as  thick  as  their  exposed 
parts,  only  half  as  long  as  the  larger.  Their  form  is  generally  similar, 
but  the  sheath  is  less  evident  and  the  tips  broader,  longer  and  more 
abruptly  bent  to  one  side.  Setse  of  the  first  tuft  are  more  slender  and 
of  the  posterior  ones  fewer  than  elsewhere. 

The  uncini  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  37)  are  biserial  and  opposite  on  XI 
and  all  following  somites;  uniserial  on  those  anterior  to  XI.  They 
have  a  rather  short  base  strongly  convex  below  with  a  prominent  toe, 
a  small  posterior  ligament  process  and  a  subrostral  process  with  a 
guard ;  the  sinus  is  narrow  with  subparallel  sides,  the  beak  long,  acute 
and  strongly  hooked  and  the  crest  prominent,  elevated  and  composed  of 
three  or  four  transverse  tooth  rows,  the  lowermost  large.  On  the 
posterior  somites  the  uncini  are  small,  lack  the  posterior  ligament 
process  and  are  consequently  less  angulated  and  they  have  a  larger 
number  of  teeth  in  the  crest. 
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Biitjlia  rngOM  n.  ».    (PI.  XXXVIII.  figs.  38  to  41.)  . 

This  is  a  large,  handsome  species,  somewhat  resembling  Bispira 
pdymorpha  Johnson,  but  differing  from  that  species  in  the  fewer  spiral 
turns  of  the  branchial  base,  the  greater  nimiber  of  branchial  radioles, 
the  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  the  form  of  the  spatulate  thoracic  set« 
and  pickHshaped  imcini  and  probably  the  deep  rugous  dorsal  folds. 

Exclusive  of  the  branchise,  the  type  is  67  mm.  long,  the  width  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  thorax  to  the  middle  abdominal  region  being  8 
mm.  and  the  depth  at  the  same  points  6  and  5  nmi.  respectively.  The 
ventral  ends  of  the  stiff,  cartilage-like  branchial  bases  are  prolonged 
and  spirally  coiled,  but  make  only  1 J  turns.  The  radioles,  which  reach 
a  length  of  22  mm.  at  the  dorsal  and  somewhat  less  at  the  ventral  end 
of  the  series,  arise  to  the  number  of  58  on  the  left,  56  on  the  right,  in  a 
crowded,  closely  interlocking  double  row  from  the  entire  distal  margin 
of  the  basal  lobes.  Each  is  strictly  simple  and  perfectly  free  from  the 
others  to  the  base;  the  outer  surface  is  rounded  and  the  inner  bears 
the  numerous  barbs,  which  have  a  length  about  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  radiole,  in  a  crowded  double  series  for  its  entire  length  except  a 
short  naked  terminal  region.  In  this  species  the  eyes  are  less  perfect 
but  far  more  numerous  than  in  D,  polymorpha,  the  number  on  each 
radiole  approximating  100.  They  are  very  irregularly  distributed  in 
groups  on  both  margins,  most  plentifully  on  the  distal  half,  where  a 
very  constant  group  of  large  eye-spots  occurs  just  proximad  of  the 
naked  tip.  In  the  type  the  branchise  are  pale-colored,  each  plume 
with  three  brown  spots,  one  near  the  base  and  two  in  the  outer  half  ; 
the  other  specimen  has  the  gills  almost  continuously  pale  reddish- 
brown  mottled  with  white,  especially  on  the  basal  half.  The  palpal 
membrane  has  a  free  margin  completely  encircling  the  bases  of  the 
branchial  radioles  within.  It  extends  around  the  sides  of  the  mouth, 
ventrad  to  which  the  two  halves  meet  as  a  pair  of  vertical  plates  con- 
tiguous to  the  middle  line,  and  entering  the  ventral  collar  incision 
partly  join  the  somewhat  swollen  bases  of  the  ventral  collar  lobes. 
The  tentacles  are  about  as  long  as  the  basal  branchial  lobes,  and  have 
the  basal  half  broadly  margined,  the  distal  half  filamentous. 

The  collar  is  rather  thick,  stiff,  flaring  and  prominent  throughout 
its  extent.  The  dorsal  opening  is  equal  to  nearly  ^  the  body  width  at 
the  peristomium,  with  the  broadly  rounded  dorsal  lobes  bounding  it 
slightly,  curving  around  the  dorsal  side  of  the  first  pair  of  setse  fascicles, 
but  free  from  them.  The  ventral  opening  is  narrow  but  deep  and,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  partly  occupied  by  the  ventral  prolongations  of 
the  circumoral  membrane ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  short,  broad  and 
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thick  ventral  lobes.   There  is  a  pair  of  slight  lateral  emarginations,  but 
no  well-marked  incisions. 

Except  at  the  rounded  peristomium  the  body  is  depressed.    It  in- 
creases in  width  to  the  end  of  the  thorax,  from  which  point  it  diminishes 
very  gently  to  the  posterior  one-tenth  or  beyond,  and  then  very  rapidly 
to  the  small  pygidium,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  cluster 
of  numerous  brown  pigmented  eye-spots.    There  are  8  setigerous 
thoracic  and  107  abdominal  segments.    The  coalesced  peristomiimi 
and  first  setigerous  somite  are  about  twice  as  long  as  succeeding  somites. 
Besides  the  collar  they  bear  an  imdivided,  very  thick  ventral  plate, 
which  is  about  twice  as  long  and  much  wider  than  any  succeeding 
thoracic  plate,  but  about  equal  in  the  latter  respect  to  the  first  abdomi- 
nal.   The  remaining  thoracic  plates  are  about  equal  in  length,  but 
from  the  third,  which  is  the  narrowest,  they  increase  gradually  in 
width  to  the  last.    Owing  to  lateral  extensions  anterior  to  the  \mci- 
nigerous  tori,  the  margins  of  the  ventral  plates  are  strongly  serrated. 
Tbe  abdominal  ventral  plates  are  also  thick  and  occupy  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  ventral  area.    Widest  at  the  anterior  end,  the  first  15  or 
20  become  gradually  narrower,  after  which  there  is  no  change  imtil  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body  they  diminish  correspondingly.    Through- 
out they  are  sharply  defined  by  straight  margins.    In  the  alcoholic 
specimens  all  of  the  segments  are  short  and  sharply  defined,  and  an 
extensive  area  on  the  dorsal  surface  is  thrown  into  very  deep  rugous 
.glandular  folds,  occup3ring  on  the  posterior  one-third  of  the  type  speci- 
men the  entire  width  of  the  dorsal  area,  but  anteriorly  becoming  lower 
and  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  middle  region  imtil  they  finally 
fade  out.    On  the  second  specimen  they  are  less  conspicuously  devel- 
oped, but  are  otherwise  similar.    A  well-marked  fa  cal  groove  divides 
the  abdominal  ventral  plates  into  equal  halves  to  the  first,  cuts  this 
obliquely  to  the  left  and  passes  dorsad  in  the  thoracico-abdominal 
groove  to  the  level  of  the  abdominal  set©  tufts,  and  then  obliquely 
across  the  last  thoracic  somite  dorsal  to  its  setse  tuft  to  the  middle  line, 
along  which  it  proceeds  as  a  deep  and  conspicuous  groove  to  the  dorsal 
collar  opening. 

All  setae  tufts  are  large  and  prominent,  the  abdominal  strictly  verti- 
cal and  ventral,  the  thoracic  dorsal  and  slightly  oblique, except  the  first, 
which  is  nearly  horizontal,  entirely  free  from  the  collar  and  slightly 
smaller  than  the  others.  The  uncinigerous  tori  are  also  well  marked,  on 
the  thoracic  somites  meeting  the  ventral  plates  below  and  slightly 
hooked  backward  above.  The  fiirst  pair,  on  the  second  setigerous 
somite,  are  the  longest;  the  seventh  and  last  about  three-fourths  as 
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long;  reduction  in  length  takes  place  at  both  ends  and  the  set®  tufts 
descend  to  a  correspondingly  lower  level.  All  abdominal  tori  are 
shorter  than  the  last  thoracic  and  they  diminish  gradually  and  con- 
stantly to  the  posterior  end.  They  are  especially  prominent  dorsally 
where  they  terminate  in  a  prominent  projection  marked  with  a  con- 
spicuous black  spot. 

All  setse  are  nearly  colorless,  translucent  and  striated.  Those  of  the 
first  or  collar  fascicle  are  all  of  one  form,  slender,  narrowly  lanceolate, 
slightly  curved  and  with  a  single  narrow  wing,  but  differ  consider- 
ably in  length.  On  other  thoracic  somites  those  in  the  dorsal  rows  of 
the  bundles  are  similar  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  38),  but  the  ventral  ones 
(PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  39)  are  shorter,  spatulate,  doubly  winged,  and  have 
acute  but  not  mucronate  tips;  they  differ  somewhat  in  curvature  and 
breadth  of  wings,  but  the  one  figured  is  typical.  The  abdominal  setse 
are  again  all  of  one  kind,  rather  more  broadly  lanceolate  than,  but 
otherwise  similar  to,  those  of  the  collar  fascicle. 

The  thoracic  uncini  are  of  two  kinds — large  aviculse  and  smaller 
pick-shaped  hooks,  arranged  in  opposed  parallel  rows,  there  being  105 
of  each  on  II,  97  on  V,  and  90  on  VIII  on  the  type  specimen.  The 
aviculsB  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  40)  are  of  a  very  pale  ycUow,  the  bases 
long,  slender,  slightly  ciu^ed ;  the  neck  and  head  prominent  and  erect, 
slightly  inclined  forward;  the  breast  prominent,  hemispherical;  the 
neck  slightly  tapered  and  about  as  long  as  thick  at  the  base,  the  head 
scarcely  enlarged  with  the  rather  stout  but  acute  beak  strongly  bent 
downward,  the  crest  little  elevated  and  forming  a  dense  sheath  of  fine 
spines  arranged  in  numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  rows  closely 
appressed  on  the  upper  half  of  the  beak.  Abdominal  aviculse  differ 
only  in  their  somewhat  shorter  bases  and  less  prominent  breasts.  They 
are  not  associated  with  pick-shaped  uncini  and  the  type  specimen  has 
about  80  in  each  torus. 

The  pick-shaped  uncini  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  41)  have  stems  about  as 
long  as  the  bases  of  the  aviculse,  but  much  more  slender;  they  are 
nearly  straight,  but  more  or  less  slightly  enlarged  and  bent  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  outer  one-third.  The  tip  curves  to  a  short  blunt 
point  enclosed  within  a  loose  expanded  hood,  from  which  arises  a  deli- 
cate, colorless,  very  slender  process,  making  an  angle  of  about  60** 
with  the  stem. 

Except  as  already  described  for  the  branchiae,  all  pigment  has  faded 
out.  Distylia  Quatrefages  is  employed  instead  of  the  earlier  Bispira 
Kroyer,  because  the  author  of  the  latter  seems  never  to  have  applied 
the  name  to  any  species. 
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Explanation  of  Plates. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

Diopaira  califomica^  Figs.  1  to  9. 

Fig.  1. — Large  guarded  and  hooked  seta  from  the  middle  of  the  third  para- 
podium.     X  250. 

Fig.    2. — Small  one  from  ventral  bundle  of  the  same.     X  250. 

Fig.    3. — Simple  slender  seta  from  the  same.     X  250. 

Fig.    4. — Broader  winged  seta  from  the  tenth  parapodium.     X  250. 

Fig.    5. — Spatulate  and  pectinate  seta  from  the  same.     X  440. 

Fig.    6. — Crochet-shaped  aciculus  from  the  twenty-fifth  parapodium.  X  250. 

Fig.    7. — Simple  pointed  aciculus  from  L.     X  250. 

Fig.    8.— Simple  blunt  aciculus  from  LXXV.     X  250. 

Fig.  9. — Jaws,  all  parts  in  dorsal  view;  on  the  left  the  maxillse  are  shown 
in  situ,  on  the  right  the  plates  are  separated.     X  8. 

Eunice  bianntUata,  figs.  10  to  18. 

Fig.  10. — Compound  seta  from  second  parapodium.     X  250. 

Fig.  11. — Compound  seta  from  somite  LXA.     X  250. 

Fig.  12. — Slenaer  seta  from  second  parapodium.     X  250. 

Fig.  13. — Pointed  aciculus  from  the  first  parapodiiun.     X  250. 

Fig.  14. — Flattened  aciculus  from  X.     X  250. 

Fig.  15.— Dorsal  aciculus  from  LXV.     X  250. 

Fig.  16.— Dorsal  aciculus  from  LXX.     X  250. 

Fig.  17. — Hooked  and  guarded  ventral  aciculus  from  LXV.     X  250. 

Fig.  18. — Dissected  jaws  viewed  from  above.     X  12. 

Lumbriconereis  erecta,  figs.  19  to  22. 

Figs.  19,  20,  and  21. — ^Anterior  views  of  the  10th,  100th  and  250th  parapodia 

respectively.     X  33. 
Fig.  22.— Mandible.     X  8. 

Plate  XXXVIII. 

Lumbricanereis  erecta,  figs.  23  to  25. 

Figs.  23  and  24. — Slender  winged  seta  from  the  10th  and  25th  parapodia 

respectively.     X  130. 
Fig.  25. — Hooded  crochet  from  middle  of  the  10th  parapodiiun.     X  250. 

Cirratxihis  spirabranchuSf  figs.  26  and  27. 

Fig.  26. — Outline  of  side  of  50th  setigerous  somite.     X  24. 
Fig.  27. — Same  of  150th  setigerous  somite.     X  24.     a,  ventral,  and  b,  dor- 
sal spine.     X  55. 

CirratuLus  luxuriosus,  figs.  28  to  31. 

Fig.  28. — Outline  of  side  of  50th  setigerous  somite.     X  24. 

Fig.  29. — Outline  of  side  of  150th  setigerous  somite.     X  24. 

Fig.  30. — Outline  of  side  of  150th  setigerous  somite.     X  24. 

Fig.  31. — A  spine  from  the  ventral  bundle  of  the  50th  somite.     X  55. 

Maldane  disparidentat^if  figs.  32  to  35. 

Fig.  32. — Outer  end  of  a  crochet  from  the  2d  setigerous  somite.     X  250. 
Fig.  33. — Outer  end  of  a  crochet  from  the  14th  setigerous  somite.     X  250. 
Fig.  34.— Front  view  of  the  last.     X  250. 
Fig.  35. — Portion  of  a  spirally  fringed  seta  from  the  14th  somite.     X  440. 
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Sekmardanella  califomica,  figs.  36  and  37. 

Fig.  36.'A  seta  from  somite  XI.     X  600. 

Fig.  37. — ^An  uncinus  from  the  same  somite.     X  600. 

Distylia  rugoaa,  figs.  38  to  41. 

Fig.  38.— Slender  seta  from  dorsal  part  of  VI.     X  250. 
Fig.  39.— Broad  seta  from  ventral  part  of  VI.     X  250. 
Fig.  40. — ^Avicular  uncinus  from  Vl.     X  250. 
Fig.  41. — ^Pick-shaped  uncinus  from  VI.     X  440. 

Fig.  42. — Eunice  Inannulata.    A  spatulate  and  pectinate  seta  from  a  middle 
parapodium.     X  440. 
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THE  FISHES  OF  NAHTTTCKET. 
BY  DR.   BENJAMIN   SHARP  AND  HENRY  W.   FOWLER. 

Fish  are  taken  in  Nantucket  by  hand-lines,  trolling,  line-trawls, 
drift-  and  set-nets  and  pounds  or  traps.  Hand-lining  is  employed  for 
soup,  plaice,  flatfish,  cod,  haddock,  and  in  times  past  for  dogfish  and 
halibut.  The  line-trawls  are  used  in  the  spring  and  fall  for  cod  and 
haddock,  drift-nets  in  the  spring  for  mackerel,  set-nets  in  the  summer 
and  fall  for  bluefish  and  bonito.  The  two  pounds  fixed  in  water  of 
about  4  fathoms  are  inside,  that  is  on  the  west  of  Great  Point,  about 
midway  between  the  Koskata  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Station  and  Great 
Point  Lighthouse.  These  pounds  are  the  property  of  the  Petrel  Fishing 
Company,  which  employs  a  small  steamer  and  a  sailboat.  Every 
species  of  commercial  fish  found  about  the  island  has  been  taken  in 
the  pound,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  this  list.  Bluefish  are  very 
rarely  found  in  them.  During  the  spring  of  the  year  the  steamer 
Petrd  is  employed  drifting  for  mackerel  oflf  the  south  side  of  the  islands 
of  Nantucket  and  Tuckemuck.  During  the  summer  she  steams  around 
the  island  for  bluefish  and  an  occasional  trip  is  made  for  swordfish, 
when  she  cruises  some  30  or  40  miles  from  the  land.  The  bluefish  are 
taken^^by  sweeping  nets  around  a  school  of  fish.  This  is  done  by  dories 
which  put  out  from  the  steamer  when  a  school  is  discovered. 

The  steamer  Waqiunt  is  also  employed  in  fishing  for  mackerel,  sword- 
fish  and  bluefish.  This  steamer  and  the  Petrel  are  the  only  two  steam 
fishing-boats  owned  in  Nantucket. 

The  line-trawls  are  used  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  the  cod  and  haddock 
fisheries.  These  are  set  from  dories  which  put  out  from  the  beaches 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  island  when  the  weather  permits, 
and  on  retiiming  are  hauled  up  out  of  the  surf  to  a  safe  place  and  the 
fish  carted  to  town. 

At  Quidnet  there  are  a  number  of  houses  where  the  Portuguese  salt 
codfish.  Salting  and  drying  codfish  is  also  carried  on  by  a  nimiber 
of  fishermen  from  the  Cape.  They  have  established  a  small  village  on 
Coatuc  ("New  Chatham"),  and  in  catboats  sail  out  of  the  "opening'* 
at  the  head  of  the  harbor  and  fish  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 

A  gasoline-power  boat,  the  San  Antonio,  has  recently  been  built  by 
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some  enterprising  Portuguese  on  Nantucket,  and  is  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  fishing  about  the  island. 

The  set-nets,  used  in  the  fall  for  catching  bonito,  are  hung  in  the 
"Cod"  of  the  Bay — ^the  sheet  of  water  enclosed  by  the  arm  of  the 
island  called  Great  Point. 

Collections  of  Nantucket  fishes  have  been  made  by  the  senior  writer 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  *  afiSxed  to  certain  species  indicates  that  material  from 
this  source  has  been  examined. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  "Petrel  Com- 
pany "  for  their  kindness  and  interest  in  helping  us  in  this  work. 

PBTROMYZONTID-ffl. 
Pttromjion  marinui  Lixuueus.    ("  Lamprey.**) 

Specimen  taken  in  the  pound,  April  28, 1904,  about  3  feet  in  length. 

QAIiEOBHINIDiE. 
•Mnttelnt  oanii  (MitchUl). 

Found  associated  with  Sqiialus  acanthias. 

Prionftoe  glauoa  (LinmeuB).    ("Blue  Dog."     "Man-eater.*') 

Caught  with  the  sand  shark  {Carcharias  liUoralis),  but  by  no  means 
so  conmion. 

"Sharking"  is  one  of  the  sports  of  the  island.  Those  caught  are 
not  used  now  commercially.  Some  years  ago,  when  "sharldng"  was 
carried  on  regularly  at  Wawiaet,  a  village  at  the  head  of  the  harbor, 
the  livers  of  all  the  sharks  caught  were  saved,  dried  out  in  the  sun  and 
the  on  shipped  away. 

Caroharhinui  obiounu  (Le  Sueur)  r 

About  6  or  8  examples  probably  of  this  or  some  closely  related 
species  have  been  taken  at  various  times  at  or  near  Great  Point.  A 
large  example  was  taken  by  the  senior  writer  during  the  summer  of 
1877,  weighing  650  pounds.    It  measured  11  feet  6  inches. 

SPHYRNID-ffl. 

^phjnui  ij^na  (Linnaua). 

Two  examples  seen.  One  washed  ashore  many  years  ago,  and  another 
taken  in  a  set-net  September  25,  1903.  The  latter  examined  by  the 
junior  writer. 

AliOPIIDiE. 

Alopiai  yulpei  (Qmelin).    (*'  Thrasher.**) 

Two  examples  seen.  Both  taken  at  Great  Point,  one  with  a  line 
and  the  other  in  the  pound.    The  tail  of  the  latter  measured  7i  feet. 
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LAMNIDiE. 
Iiurui  dekayi  (GUI)  T    ("  Mackerel  Shark.*') 

Taken  in  the  spring  in  the  mackerel  drift-nets. 

OABOHARnPiE. 
*Caroliariai  littoralii  (MitohiU).    ("  Sand  Shark.") 

This  is  the  commonest  shark  in  these  waters.  They  are  taken  on 
lines  and  sometimes  rolled  up  in  the  set-nets.  Occasionally  in  the  har- 
bor. A  small  one  was  taken  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  docks.  It 
measured  about  5  feet. 

SQUALIDiE. 
Squalui  aoanthiai  Linmeus.    ("  Dog  Fiah.") 

They  breed  on  the  bar  in  May.  Some  years  ago  they  were  regularly 
fished  for  by  sailboats.  They  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  break  off  the  barb  of  the  hook  to  make  it  easier  to  get  the  fish  off 
when  caught.  They  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  mackerel  fishermen, 
not  only  in  tearing  the  nets,  but  in  mangling  the  mackerel  already 
in  the  net.  In  October,  1903,  for  two  or  three  dajrs  they  filled  up  the 
pounds. 

BAJIDiE. 

Biga  erinaoea  MitohiU.    ("  Skate.") 

Common  all  about  the  island  and  associated  with — 

Baja  IsBYii  (Mitchill).    ("  Skate.") 

MYIilOBATID-ffl. 
Bhinoptera  bonasni  (MitohiU). 

Only  one  specimen  seen.    Taken  in  the  pound,  October  16,  1902. 

AOIPENSERIDiB. 
Aoipenser  sturio  LiniueuB.    ("Sturgeon.") 

Often  seen  "breaking"  (jumping  out  of  water)  on  still  dajrs  off  the 
east  end  of  the  island.    Occasionally  taken  in  the  nets. 

ANQUILLIDiE. 
*AngidUa  ohriiypa  Rafinenque.    ("  Eel.") 

Taken  by  spearing  in  shallow  water  in  the  harbor  and  in  Madequet 
"creek,"  a  tide-water  stream  at  the  western  end  of  the  island.  They 
are  also  taken  at  night  torching  and  with  the  "  bob."  In  winter  holes 
arc  cut  in  the  ice  and  the  eel-spear  thrust  through  into  the  mud  and 
many  eels  taken.    This  was  especially  resorted  to  in  the  long  freeze-up 
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of  1904.    A  perfect  albino  specimen  was  taken  by  Henry  Folger  in 
the  spring  of  1903  and  is  now  in  the  Academy's  collection.* 

ELOPIDiE. 

*Slopt  laumi  LinnsBus.    ("  Lady  Fiah.") 

Taken  in  the  pound  in  October,  1903. 

OLUPEIDiB. 
Clnpea  hareng^i  Linn^us.    ("  Herring.'*) 

Taken  in  the  spring  by  opening  the  south  head  of  the  Hummock 
pond  (fresh-water)  to  the  sea.  As  they  run  in  they  are  scooped  out 
with  hand-nets.  Many  remain  through  the  summer  in  the  pond  after 
it  is  closed.    They  are  also  taken  in  the  pound. 

Pomololmt  pieudoharengni  (Wilson)  r    ("  Herring.") 
AloM  tapidif lima  (Wilaon).    ("  Shad.") 

A  few  taken  in  the  pound  in  the  spring  of  1901.  Tradition  sajrs  that 
they  were  common  about  the  island  before  the  bluefish  became  so 
numerous.  Thirty-six  taken  April  29,  1904,  and  30  taken  May  7, 
1904,  in  the  pounds. 

*Breyoortia  tyrannni  (Latrobe).    (*'  Menhaden.") 

SAIiMONIDiE. 
Salmo  lalar  Lixmseu*.     ("Salmon.") 

One  weighing  3^  pounds  taken  off  Tuckemuck  in  the  mackerel  drift- 
nets  of  the  Waqiwit  on  the  night  of  May  6  and  7,  1904. 

PCBOTTiTTDiB. 
•Fnndulni  majalii  (Walbaum).    ("  Cat  Fish.") 

Caught  with  the  following  about  the  wharves  by  bojrs,  and  the  name 
given  as  they  are  caught  for  cats'  food. 

*Fnndiilui  heterooUtai  maorolepidotnf  (Walbaum).    ("  Cat  Fiah.") 

Abundant  about  the  wharves.  Used  with  the  above  for  bait  for 
plaice  fish. 

SYNQNATHID-ffi. 
Biphoitoma  faionm  (Storer).    ("  Pipe  Fish.") 

Conmion  on  the  bars  in  August  and  Scj)tember.  Associated  with 
and  closely  resembling  floating  eel-grass.  This  is  xindoubtedly  a  case 
of  color  and  form  protection. 


*A  spotted  eel  about  four  feet  long  has  been  noticed  by  the  senior  writer. 
Three  specimens  were  seen  at  different  times,  one  on  exhibition  four  or  five  years 
ago  and  two  were  seen  in  October,  1902,  which  were  sent  to  Albsmy  by  Sydney 
FiiBher.  They  were  called  Conger  Eels  by  the  fishermen,  and  thought  to  be  related 
to  Murama  ocellala. 
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ATHERINIDiE. 
•Menidia  noUU  (MitchiU). 

BELONIDiE. 
•Tyloinrni  aoui  (Lac^pMe).    r  BUI  Fish.") 

Rare.  One  taken  September  23,  1901,  and  another  August,  1903, 
in  the  pound. 

SOOMBBID.S!. 
Scomber  loombnu  Limueua.    ("  Mackerel/*) 

Caught  in  drift-nets  which  are  set  at  night  off  the  south  side  of  the 
island  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Sometimes  in  the  fall  they  are  taken 
on  hand-lines  in  Nantucket  Sound.  Some  taken  also  in  the  pounds. 
First  taken  (in  the  pound)  in  1904,  April  28.  On  April  29,  32  taken  ; 
on  May  6  and  7,  160  taken  by  steamer  Waquoit  "drifting"  off  south 
side. 

Thnnnui  thynnui  (LimueuB).    (**  Horse  Mackerel.'*) 

Caught  around  the  island  l)y  the  Petrel  with  swordfish  gear,  and  also 
in  the  pounds.    Schools  of  60  or  70  have  been  seen. 

Barda  larda  (Bloch).    ("  Bonito.**) 

Caught  in  set-nets  through  September  and  October,  rarely  caught 
trolling. 

Boomberomoms  maoulatai  (Mitchill).    (**  Spanish  Mackerel.") 

TBIOHIURID^. 
*Triohiiini8  leptums  Lixmnus.    ("  Hair  Tail.  *) 

Three  large  examples  secured,  four  in  all,  taken  in  the  pound  in  July, 
1903. 


Xiphias  gladius  Linnsus.    ("Sword  Fish.") 

Conmion  in  July  off  the  south  side  of  the  island,  from  20  to  40 
miles  from  the  land.  They  are  taken  by  the  ordinary  swordjfish 
gear  by  the  steamers  Petrel  and  Wdguoit.  Many  years  ago  sail- 
boats from  Nantucket  made  a  business  of  swordfishing. 

OARANGID^. 
*Seriola  zonata  (MltchiU).    (*'  Rudder  Fish.") 

Taken  in  pound,  1903. 

*CarailX  orysoi  (Mitchill).     ("  Yellow  Tail.") 

Taken  in  pound,  1903. 

Selene  vomer  (Linnsus).    ("Moon  Fish.") 

A  small  example  taken  in  the  pound,  September  26,  1901. 
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Trtohinotm  oarolinui  (LimuBus).    (*'  Pompano.*') 

Two  examples  taken  in  the  pound,  September,  1001. 

POMATOMIDiB. 
Pomatomui  saltatrix  (Linnsua).    ("Blue  Fish.") 

These  are  taken  by  trolling  in  the  Rips — ^Muskeget  Rip,  Great  Point 
Rip  and  Bass  Rip  (off  Sankaty  Head) — and  for  many  years  great 
numbers  were  caught  by  boats  in  the  opening  which  broke  through 
some  fifty  years  ago  between  Nantucket  and  Tuckemuck.  This  place 
is  now  given  up.  When  the  bluefish  first  became  common  about  the 
island,  in  the  early  60's,  they  were  caught  in  the  harbor,  now  they 
are  rarely  seen  there.  Set-nets  were  also  used,  but  of  late  these  are 
but  little  used.  The  Petrd  gets  them  off  the  south  and  east  ends  of 
the  island  by  means  of  sweep-nets.  When  a  school  is  seen — and  this 
can  be  done  at  some  distance  by  the  terns  which  hover  over  them — 
the  net  is  shot  from  dories  and  pulled  around  the  school,  the  fish  in 
darting  away  get  gilled  and  are  then  taken  from  the  net. 

"Heaving  and  hauling" — i.e.,  throwing  a  drail  or  leaded  hook  from 
the  shore  and  hauling  in — is  now  occasionally  done  at  the  south  shore, 
and  on  September  26, 1903,  an  example  weighing  27  pounds  was  taken. 
This  is  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  heretofore  reported  by 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  1902,  p.  321,  where  one 
weighing  22  pounds  and  measuring  3  feet  in  length  is  mentioned. 

Up  to  18S0  hundreds  were  often  caught  in  an  afternoon  from  the 
south  shore. 

O  BNTBOLOPHIDiE. 
^PaUnnriohthji  peroiformii  (Mitohlll).    (**  Rudder  Fith.") 

STBOMATEID^. 
*Shomlmi  triaoanthiu  (Peck).    ("  Butter  Fiah."    "Butter  Soup.'*) 

These  have  never  been  known  to  take  a  hook.  All  the  specimens  are 
taken  in  the  pounds,  as  many  as  twenty  barrels  having  been  obtained 
in  a  day.    The  first  taken  in  1904  was  on  May  6,  and  two  the  next  day. 

PEROIDiB. 
P«roa  flaveioens  (MitohiU).    ("Pond  Fish."    *'Peroh.'*) 

Only  taken  in  the  fresh-water  ponds,  and  very  abundant. 

SERBANIDiB. 
Soeoui  lineatai  (Blooh).    ("Striped  Ban.") 

Rarely  taken  on  the  scup  grounds. 
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Centropriitei  itriatni  (LimueuB).    ("  Black  Bass.") 

In  October,  1903,  about  ten  barrels  were  taken  one  day  from  the 
pounds.    Occasionally  taken  on  the  scup  grounds. 


*8tenotOinill  oluyiopt  (Luiiubub).    ("  Soup  "  [abbraviation  of  Indian  word  Mi$heuppauoo\.) 

This  is  an  important  food  fish,  and  imtil  the  introduction  of  the 
pounds  was  only  taken  by  hand-lines.  They  arrive  in  these  waters 
about  Jime  1.  The  first  fish  are  alwajrs  the  largest.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son smaller  ones  occur.  It  is  said  that  the  first  fishing-boat  built  with 
a  well  (in  1763)  was  first  employed  in  the  scup  fishery.  In  the  smnmer 
of  1903  these  fish  practically  abandoned  these  waters,  a  few  were 
taken  in  the  pounds,  and  the  hand-lining  was  given  up.  The  first 
(two)  were  taken  in  the  pound  in  1904  on  May  8. 

SOIiENIDiB. 

*Cyiloioion  regaUl  (Schneider).    ("  Squi-dee.") 

Common  since  the  bluefish  have  become  scarce.  Occasionally 
taken  trolling,  but  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  they  been  fished  for 
with  rods — so  commonly  practiced  in  the  Jersey  waters.  Large  nmn- 
bers  taken  in  the  pounds. 

ICentiolrrhiu  taxatUii  (Schneider).    ("  Whiting.") 

Taken  with  the  mackerel  in  drift-nets  in  the  spring  and  are  given 
away,  not  being  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  food  fish. 

LABBIDwS!. 
Tautogolabrus  adipersui  (Walbaum).    ("  Wharf  Fish.") 

Fished  by  boys  for  cat  food.    Common  about  the  wharves. 

TautOga  onitil  (Linnaus).     ("  Tautog.") 

Not  common.    Taken  on  the  scup  grounds  and  in  the  pounds. 

BAIilSTIDiE. 
*Bali8tei  vetala  Linnsus.    ('*  Trigger  Fiah.") 

Taken  on  the  scup  grounds.  The  three  secured  were  taken  in  the 
pound  in  1903. 

TBTRAODONTID.ffl. 
Bpheroides  maonlatui  (Schneider).    ("  Swell-belly.") 

Taken  on  the  scup  grounds. 
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MOIilDJES. 
Kola  mola  (LinnauB).    ("  Sun  Fish.") 

Rare.  Seen  in  deep  water  on  calm  days  about  the  island.  One  taken 
some  years  ago  was  sent  by  Dr.  Harold  Williams  to  Tuffts  College, 
Massachusetts. 

OOTTIDJES. 
^MjoxooephAlni  ootodeoemipinoint  (Mitohill).    (**  Soulpin.") 

On  scup  grounds  and  in  pound.    One  seen  in  pound,  May  7, 1904. 

OTOIjOFTERIDJES. 

Cjoloptenu  Inmpai  LinnBus.    ("  Lump  Fish.*') 

One  specimen  (8  inches  long)  taken  in  the  pound,  May  8,  1904. 

TRIQIilDiEL 
*Prionotai  oaroUnui  (Limueus).    (**  Peter  Qninter.'*) 

Conmion  on  scup  grounds.  At  times  as  many  as  two  or  three 
barrels  taken  in  the  pound.  Not  used  as  food.  The  senior  writer  has 
often  eaten  them,  and  finds  them  excellent.    Seen  on  May  6,  1904. 

EOHENBIDIDJBI. 
Seheneii  nanoratei  Limueus.    ("Sucker.") 

Rare. 

MEBLUOOIIDiB. 
Xerlaooiui  bUinearii  (MitchiU).    (*'  Hake.") 

But  one  adult  seen.  Taken  in  the  trap  October,  1903.  In  the  spring 
of  1902  the  young,  about  4  inches  in  length,  were  very  abundant  about 
the  wharves. 

QADIDiE. 
Polaohioi  virent  (Linnsun).    ("  PoUock.") 

Caught  trolling  off  east  coast.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  pound 
they  have  been  taken  in  great  numbers.  From  April  9  to  May  5, 
1904,  very  nearly  20,000  were  taken  by  the  Petrel. 

Oadui  oaUariu  LiniueuB.    (**  Cod.") 

Taken  in  the  spring  and  fall  by  hand-lines  and  line-trawls  on  the 
shoals  about  the  island  and  occasionally  in  the  Sound  at  Long  Hill. 
Most  of  those  taken  by  the  Petrel  Company  are  sent  away,  fresh,  in  ice, 
some  are  pickled  and  others  salted  and  dried.  These  fish  for  the 
last  two  years  have  greatly  diminished  in  number. 

XeUnogrammui  SBglefinus  (Linmeus).    ("  Haddock.") 

Mostly  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
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FLEURONEOTIDiB. 
Hippoglosiai  hippogloiiui  (LiniUBUs).    ("  Halibut.'*) 

Many  years  ago  regularly  fished  for  oflf  Great  Point.  In  April,  1904, 
Mr.  Burehell,  while  cod-fishing  oflf  the  east  end  of  the  island,  caught  a 
halibut  on  a  codfish  hook,  but  lost  him.  He  estimated  the  fish,  which 
he  saw,  as  weighing  about  100  pounds. 

ParaUolithji  dentatOB  (Linnaus).    ("  Plaice.") 

Very  comimon  on  the  bar  in  the  summer  of  1903. 

ParaUohthyi  oblongni  (Mitohill).    (**  Flounder.") 

Two  or  three  taken  in  the  pound  early  in  May,  1904. 

Lophopietta  maoulato  (Hitehfll).    ("  Flat  Fiah.") 
Pieudoplenroneotet  amerioanui  (Walbaum).    ("  Winter  Flounder.") 

Fished  for  in  the  harbor  in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring. 


Lophins  piioatoriat  Linnsua.    ("  Goofle  Fiah."    "Monk  Fiah.") 

About  fifty  seen  at  one  time  in  the  pound  in  the  fall  of  1903,  and 
appeared  to  average  from  50  to  75  pounds  apiece. 
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H0TE8  ON  OBTHOPTEBA  FBOX  HOBTHEBN  AND  CEHTBAL  XEXICO. 

BY   JAMES   A.   G.   REHN. 

The  following  study  is  based  entirely  on  material  in  the  collection 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  States  of 
Chihuahua,  Jalisco,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Tamaulipas  arc  represented 
in  the  series  of  about  four  hundred  specimens  studied.  The  most 
extensive  series  is  that,  comprising  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  speci- 
mens, collected  in  Jalisco,  chiefly  at  Guadalajara,  in  1903,  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
McClendon,  and  purchased  by  the  Academy.  An  exceedingly  interest- 
ing collection  of  seventy-one  specimens  from  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Tamaulipas  was  collected  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Hoag,  and  this  limited  series  has 
furnished  a  surprising  number  of  new  and  little  known  forms.  Three 
smaller  collections  are  embraced  in  this  study;  a  number  of  Guadala- 
jara specimens  collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Townsend;  a 
few  interesting  individuals  from  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  collected  by 
S.  N.  Rhoads,  and  a  series  of  Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua,  specimens, 
collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes. 

Family  BLATTID-ffi. 

Genus  PSEUDOICOPS  Serville. 
PMadomopi  oblongata  (Linna>ut>). 

Tuxpan,  Jalisco,  September  4,  1903.     (McClendon.)     One  male. 

PMUdomopi  discoidalil  (Burmeister). 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  24  and  September  18,  1903.  (Mc- 
Clendon.)   Two  females. 

These  specimens  agree  with  the  descriptions  and  single  Orizaba 
specimen  examined,  except  that  the  antennae  are  not  annulate  with 
whitish  and  the  general  color  of  the  tegmina  is  more  blackish. 

Periplaneta  amerioana  (Linnu'u»). 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco.     August  24,  1903.     (McClendon.)     One  male. 

Family  MANTID-ffl. 

Genus  BTAOMOICANTIB  Saussure. 
Stagmomantis  limbata  (Haan). 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.     Septeml>er  14  and  IS,  1903.     (McClendon.) 

One  male,  five  females. 

One  of  the  females  in  this  series  represents  the  dark  wine-color  phase. 

33 
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Genus  OLIGONYX. 

1S69.  Oligonyx  Saussure,  Mittheil.  Sdiwoiz.  Eut.  GeselL,  III.  pp.  58.  71. 
Included  minuta  Drury,  bicomis  and  filifomiis  Saussure  and  filum  Licli- 
tenstein. 

Oligonyx  mezioanus  Saussure  and  Zehntner. 

1894.  Oligonyx  mexicanus  Saussure  and  Zehntner,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer. , 
Orth.,I,  p.  172,  tab.  IX,  figs.  13-15.  [Presidio,  Mexico;  Culmlco,  Vera 
Paz,  Guatemala.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  August  23,  1903.     (McCleiidon.)    One  male. 

This  specimen  is  referred  here  -with  some  little  doubt  as  the  pro- 
notum  is  slightly  shorter  and  the  tegmina  slightly  longer  than  Saus- 
sure and  Zehntner's  measurements,  but  these  discrepancies  are  slight, 
and  the  specimen  in  all  probability  represents  this  species. 

Genus  VATES  Burmeipter. 
Vates  townsendi  Rehn. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  9  and  September  18. 1903.  (McClen- 
don.)     One  male,  one  female. 

Family  PHASMID^. 
Genus  DIAPHEBOMERA  Gray. 
Diapheromera  oalcarata  Burmeister. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14,  1903.  (McClendon.)  Two 
males. 

These  spechnens  agree  i^erfectly  with  indi\'iduals  previously  recorded 
from  Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.^ 

Genus  PSEUDOSERICTLE  CaudeU. 
1903.    Pseudosermyle  Caudell,  Proc.  U.  S.  National  Museum,  XXVI,  p.  867. 
Type. — Pseudosermyle  banksii  Caudell. 
PBendosermyle  tridens  (Burmeister). 

Tuxpan,  Jalisco.    September  4,  1903.     (McClendon.)    One  male. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  September  18,  1903.  (McClendon.)  One 
female. 

These  specimens  agree  perfectly  with  a  series  of  six  specimens  of 
both  sexes  from  Cuernavaca,  Morelos  and  Iguala,  Guerrero. 

Genus  BOBTBA  St&l. 
Bostra  jalisoenBis  n.  sp. 

Type:  o";  Tuxpan,  Jalisco,  Mexico.    September  4,  1903.    (J.  F. 
McClendon.)    [Coll.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.] 
Related  to  B,  incompta  Relm,^  from  Costa  Rica,  but  differing  in  the 


»  Proc,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1904,  p.  50. 
»  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1904,  p.  57. 
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smaller  size,  more  elongate  and  posteriorly  constricted  head,  motre 
elongate  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment,  heavier  cerci  and  more  pro- 
duced inferior  angle  of  the  subgenital  opercle.  No  close  relationship 
exists  with  B,  dorsuaria  St&l  or  turgida  (Westwood). 

Size  medium;   form  very  elongate;   surface  smooth.     Head  dis- 
tinctly longitudinal,   the    posterior    portion    with    a   marked   but 
gradual  constriction;  eyes  elliptical,  not  prominent;  ocelli  absent; 
antennae  with  the  basal  joint  longitudinal,  depressed,  external  margin 
not  distinctly  sulcate.     Pronotum  slightly  shorter  than  the  head, 
slightly  expanded  posteriorly;  cruciform  impression  weak,  the  central 
portion  more  apparent  than  the  extremes;  lateral  margins  distinctly 
cingulate.    Mesonotum  very  slender  and  elongate,  equal  to  the  median 
femora.    Metanotum  (with  median  segment)  tw^o-thirds  the  length  of 
the  mesonotum;  median  segment  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  metanotum  and  slightly  longer  than  the  first  abdominal 
segment.    Abdomen  with  all  the  six  basal  segments  quite  elongate, 
the  fifth  slightly  and  the  sixth  distinctly  shorter  than  any  of  the  basal 
four;  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  segments  subequal  in  length,  the  sev- 
enth expanded  apically,  the  eighth  constricted  apically,  the  ninth  sub- 
equal  and  with  the  apical  hidf  bearing  several  distinct  longitudinal 
sulci,  apical  margin  sinuato-truncate;  cerci  simple,  straight,  somewhat 
compressed,  slightly  shorter  than  the  ninth  dorsal  abdominal  segment; 
subgenital  opercle  compressed,  not  exceeding  the  apical  margin  of  the 
eighth  dorsal  segment,  inferior  angle  produced  into  a  distinct  claw-like 
point.    Anterior  femora  equal  to  the  mesonotum,  pronotum  and  half 
of  the  head  in  length,  straight,  distinctly  carinate,  basal  flexure  short 
but  distinct ;  tibiae  exceeding  the  femora  by  the  length  of  the  pronotum, 
very  slender,  carinate;  metatarsi  slender,  exceeding  the  remaining 
tarsal  joints  in  length,  superior  surface  with  a  narrow  and  rather  in- 
distinct longitudinal  sulcus.    Median  femora  equal  to  the  mesonotum 
in  length,  slightly  arcuate;  tibise  exceeding  the  femora  in  length; 
metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints,  sulcus  as  in 
the  anterior  metatarsi.     Posterior  femora  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment,  slender,  very  slightly  arcuate;  tibiae  slightly 
exceeding  the  femora;  metatarsi  subequal  with  the  remaining  tarsal 
joints,  no  distinct  sulcus  above. 

General  color  drab,  suifused  on  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  wdth,  and  a 
broad  lateral  streak  on  the  head  cream  color;  eyes  mottled  cinnamon 
and  umber;  postocular  streak  on  head  and  pronotum  hair-brown; 
limbs  drab,  more  or  less  distinctly  annulate  with  broad  bands  of  dull 
brownish,  some  of  the  pale  annuli  wood-brown. 
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Measurements. 

Total  length, 96    mm. 

Length   of   head, 4.3 

Length  of  pronotum, 3.3 

Length  of  mesonotum, 24.3 

Length  of  metanotum  (including  median  segment),     .     .     .  15.5 

Length  of  median  segment, 7       " 

Length  of  abdomen, 49       " 

Length  of  anterior  femora, 28.5    " 

Length  of  anterior  tibiae, 33.5 

Length  of  median  femora, 24.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 29.5 
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Genus  PABABACILLTTB  CaudeU. 

1903.  Parabacillus  Caudell,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVI,  p.  865. 
Type. — BadUvs  coloradiLS  Scudder. 

Parabaoilliu  palmeri  (Caudell). 

1902.    Bacillus  palmeri  Caudell,  Ent.  News.,  XIII,  p.  274.    [Durango, 
Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    July  22  and  August  16, 1903.    (McClendon.) 
Four  females. 

Family  AORIDIDJBI. 
Subfamily  ACRIDIN^. 

Genus  ACHUBTTIC  Saussure. 

1861.     Achurum  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser.,  XIII, 
p.  313. 

Type. — Truxalts  sumichrasti  Saussure. 

Aohiirum  lumiohrasti  (Saussure). 

1861.     Tihixalis]  Sumichrasti  Saussure,  Re\'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e 
ser.,  XIII,  p.  313.    [Temperate  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,   Jalisco.    August  20  and  September  18,  1903.     (Mc- 
Clendon.)   Two  females. 

Genus  BTBBULA  St&l. 

1873.     Syrbula  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  p.  91,  102. 
Included  Oxycoryphxis  montezuma  Saussure  and  Syrbula  leucocerca 

St&l. 

Sjrrbula  paoifloa  Bruner. 

1904.  Syrbula  pacifica  Bruner,  Biol.  C^rit.-Amer.,  Orth.,  II,  p.  44.    [Tepic] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.     September  14  and  18,  1903.     (McClendon.) 
Male  and  female. 
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STrbula  eilavaB  Rehn. 

1900.    iSi/r6utoe«terar  Rehn,  Trans.  Amer.Ent.Soc,  XXVII,  p.  90.    [Ealava, 
D.  F.,  Mexico.] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  Augiist  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
male,  one  immature  female. 

Genua  MACHiEBOCESA  Saussure. 

1859.    Machcerocera  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser.,  XI, 
p.  391. 

Type. — M,  mexicana  Saussure. 

Kaehmrooera  mezioana  Saussure. 

1859.    MUichcBroceral  mexicana  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e 
ser.,  XI,  p.  391.    ("Mexico  calida."] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  26,  28  and  30,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.) 
Two  males  and  one  female. 

A  study  of  twenty-two  specimens  of  this  species  from  Tamaulipas, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Morelos  furnishes  no  constant  diagnostic  character 
for  separating  the  Vera  Cruz  form  as  Thomas's  sumichaMif  as  has  been 
done  by  Bruner.'  A  pair  of  this  species,  labelled  in  Saussure's  hand- 
writing and  presented  by  him,  the  male  from  "Mexique;  Sumi- 
chrast,"  and  the  female  "Orizaba,  reg.  temp.  Sumichrast,"  agree  with 
the  rather  large  series  studied.  As  the  latter  specimens  are  authori- 
tatively determined  and  agree  ^ith  specimens  from  Jalapa  as  well  as 
Alta  Mira,  I  feel  justified  in  considering  them  all  one  species. 

Kaeliarooera  paoifioa  Bnmer. 

1904.    MachoTOcera  pacifica  Bruner,   Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Orth.,  II,  p.  51. 
[Tepic,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  not  far  from  San  Bias.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  24,  September  14  and  18,  1903. 
(McClendon.)    Five  males. 

A  fairly  well-marked  species,  distinguished  by  the  slender  posterior 
femora  and  rather  heavier  antennae. 

Genus  AMBLTTBOPIDIA  St&l. 
1873.    Amblytropidia  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  pp.  93,  107. 

Type. — A.  ferruginosa  St&l. 

Amblytropidia  ingenita  Bnmer. 

1904.     Amblytropidia  ingenita  Bruner,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Orth.,  II,  p.  67. 
[Orizaba;  Chilpancingo,  Guerrero;  Cuemavaca,  Morelos.] 

Cuemavaca,  Morelos.    September,  1900.    (Barrett.)    One  female. 
This  individual  is  rather  larger  than  Bruner's  maximum  measure- 
ments. 


^Biol.  CenL'Amer.,  Orth.,  II,  p.  51. 
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Ambljtropidia  elongata  Bnmer. 

1904.    Amblytropidia  elongata  Bruner,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Oith.,  II,  p.  68. 
[Tepic,  Jalisco.] 

Tuxpan,  Jalisco.    September  4,  1903.    (McClendon.)    One  female. 
The  following  key  based  on  the  female  will  serve  to  separate  several 
species  studied : 

A. — ^Fastigium  broad;  eye  ovoid;  disk  of  the  pronotum  with  the 
greatest  width  about  two-thirds  the  lengtii;  posterior  margin 
of  the  pronotum  obtuse-angulate;  laterid  lobes  of  the  prono- 
tum higher  than  long. 
B. — ^Form   heavy;    fastigiimi  rather  blunt;    face    somewhat 
roimded ;  posterior  femora  heavy,  the  slender  distal  portion 
less  than  one-third  the  total  length, 

occidentalia  (Saussure). 
BB. — ^Form  rather  slender;  fastigium  acute;  face  distinctly  angu- 
late ;  posterior  femora  with  the  slender  apical  portion  more 
than  one-third  the  total  length,    .     .    mysteca  (Saussure). 
A  A. — ^Fastigium  rather  narrow;  e3re  elongate-ovoid;  disk  of  the  pro- 
notum with  the  greatest  width  but  slightly  more  than  half 
the  length;  posterior  margin  very  broadly  obtuse-angulate; 
lateitJ  lobes  longer  than  high,    ....    ingenita  Bruner. 

Genus  OSPHULELLA  Giclio-Tof. 

1894.    OrphuUOa  Giglio-Tos,  BoUett.  Mus.  Zool.  Anat.  Comp.,  IX,  No.  184, 
p.  10. 

Based  on  0.  jmndata  (DeGeer),  intricata  (St&l),  gracilis  and  degans 
Giglio-Tos,  of  which  the  first  may  be  justly  considered  the  type. 

Orphulella  tepaneoa  (SmuBsure). 

1861.  Siienoboth]r[u8]  tepanecus  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  ser.,  XIII,  p.  319.    [Mexico.] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  24  and  26,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.) 
Two  females. 

Genus  BICHSOMORPHA  Morse. 
1896.    Dichromorpha  Morse,  Psyche,  VII,  pp.  326,  383. 
Type. — D.  viridis  (Scudder). 

Biehromorpha  viridis  (Scudder). 

1862.  C[hlolaU%8]  viridis  Scudder,   Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  p.  455.  * 
[Connecticut.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  6,  24,  September  14  and  18,  1904. 
(McClendon.)    Sixteen  males,  thirteen  females. 

These  specimens  are  not  typical  viridis,  and  more  material  and  study 
may  show  that  they  represent  another  form.  The  tegmina  and  wings 
reach  to,  or  almost  to,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  all  the  females,  while 
the  males  have  those  members  considerably  exceeding  the  apex  of  tiie 
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abdomen.  A  number  of  other  characters  exhibit  more  or  less  apparent 
differences,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  eye  and  the  vertex,  the  more  gib- 
bous anterior  and  median  femora  of  the  male,  and  the  longer  posterior 
limbs. 

Genus  BOOPEDOK   Thomas. 

1870.     Boopedon  Tliomas,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1870,  p.  83. 

Included  B,  nigrum  Thomas  {=^Gryllus  nubilus  Say)  and  B.  flavo- 
faaciatum  Thomas. 

Boopedon  nabilum  (Say). 

1825.  G[ryllus]  niibilti^  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  308.  [Arkan- 
sa  .  .  .  .  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains";  probably  referring 
to  the  country  at  the  exit  of  the  Arkansas  River  from  the  mountains.] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
Two  males. 

These  individuals  are  both  of  the  black  type  of  coloration,  and  in 
one  the  pregenicular  annuli  of  the  posterior  femora  are  absent. 

Boopedon  hoagi  n.  sp. 

Type:  c?;  La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  August  10,  1903. 
(M.  E.  Hoag.) 

Allied  to  S.  nubilurrif  but  differing  in  the  smaller  head  and  the  longer 
and  more  distinctly  carinate  pronotum,  the  metazona  of  which  is 
strongly  punctate. 

Size  medium  (equal  to  the  male  of  nubilum);  form  moderately 
elongate,  subbrachypterous,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus.  Head  of  medium 
size,  face  moderately  declivent,  occiput  roimded,  hardly  elevated  above 
the  pronotum,  no  distinct  median  carina  present  but  with  an  exceed- 
ingly faint  one  on  the  fastigium;  fastigium  considerably  broader  than 
long,  anteriorly  obtuse-angulate,  not  excavated,  margins  very  slightly 
elevated;  lateral  foveola?  linear,  slightly  marked;  interspace  between 
the  eyes  hardly  narrower  than  the  fastigium;  eye  subovate,  anteriorly 
somewhat  truncate,  slightly  longer  than  the  infra-ocular  portion  of 
the  genip;  frontal  costa  moderately  broad,  subequal,  not  quite  reach- 
ing the  clypcus,  slightly  excavated  at  the  ocellus;  antennae  about 
equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length,  somewhat  depressed  in  the  apical  half, 
apex  acute.  Pronotimi  with  the  disk  subequal  in  width,  prozona  and 
metazona  subequal  in  length;  anterior  margin  subtruncate,  posterior 
margin  obtuse-angulate ;  median  carina  very  distinct,  moderately  high, 
lateral  angles  sharp  but  not  truly  carinate;  metazona  strongly  punc- 
tate; lateral  lobes  higher  than  long,  the  inferior  margin  obtuse-angu- 
late. Tegmina  slightly  shorter  than  the  abdomen;  greatest  width 
one-thinl  the  distance  from  the  base,  costal  expansion  very  large; 
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apex  rounded.  Wings  equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length.  Abdomen  with 
the  apex  not  elevated;  subgenital  plate  moderately  acuminate;  supra- 
anal  plate  triangular,  somewhat  convex  and  with  a  slight  median  longi- 
tudinal depression ;  cerci  simple,  styliform,  apex  rather  blunt.  Ante- 
rior and  median  limbs  slender  for  the  general  size.  Posterior  femora 
robust,  inflated  basally,  distal  fourth  subequal,  scalariform  markings 
obtuse ;  posterior  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora. 

General  color  blackish,  a  faint  line  from  the  superior  margin  of  the 
eye,  a  pregenicular  annulus  on  the  posterior  femora  and  a  proximal 
annulus  on  the  posterior  tibiae  dull  ochraceous;  distal  half  of  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  flesh-colored,  the  spines  blackish  apically;  anterior  and 
median  limbs  brownish  sprinkled  with  black  spots ;  antennae  flesh  on 
the  basal  third,  blackish  beyoncj. 

Measurements, 

Length  of  body, 20.5  nun. 

Length  of  pronotimi,         6.7    " 

Greatest  dorsal  width  of  pronotum, 3.2    " 

Length  of  tegmina, 11.2    " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 15.5    " 

The  type  and  an  immature  topotypic  male  are  the  only  specimens 
examined.  I  have  dedicated  this  species  to  the  collector,  the  well- 
known  entomologist,  Mr.  M.  E.  Hoag. 

Boopedon  graoile  n.  sp. 

Type :  c? ;  Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.    June  25,  1903.     (M.  E.  Hoag.) 
Quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  previously  known  species  of  the  genus, 
and  easily  recognized  by  the  slender  form,  fully  developed  tegmina 
and  wings,  and  distinct  carinae  of  the  fastigium  and  pronotiun. 

Size  medium ;  form  slender.  Head  of  moderate  size ;  occiput  slightly 
flattened,  but  elevated  somewhat  above  the  pronotum;  fastigium 
slightly  broader  than  long,  anteriorly  rectangulate,  shallowly  but  dis- 
tinctly excavated,  a  distinct  and  sharp  median  carina  present,  margins 
as  distinct  as  the  median  carina;  interspace  between  the  eyes  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  fastigium;  frontal  costa  rather  broad,  slightly 
constricted  below  the  ocellus,  reaching  the  clypeus,  slightly  excavated 
at  and  for  a  slight  dLstance  below  the  ocellus;  eye  ovate,  subtruncate 
anteriorly,  longer  than  the  infra-ocular  portion  of  the  genae;  antennae 
slightly  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  head  and  pronotum. 
Pronotum  rather  narrow,  disk  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  greatest 
(posterior)  width;  anterior  margin  rotundato-truncate,  posterior 
margin  obtuse-angulate  and  with  the  apex  rounded;  metazona slightly 
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longer  than  the  prozona;  median  carina  very  distinct,  sharp;  lateral 
carinse  distinct  anteriorly,  rounded  on  the  metazona,  which  latter  is 
very  closely  punctate;  lateral  lobes  higher  than  broad,  infe  "  u  niargin 
obtuse-angulate,  rounded  posteriorly.  Tegmina  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  but  very  slightly  shortf  r  than  the 
tips  of  the  posterior  femora,  subequal  in  width,  the  costal  field  mod- 
erately expanded;  apex  obliquely  rotundato-truncate.  Wings  equal 
to  the  tegmina  in  length.  Abdomen  not  recurv^ed  apically.  Posterior 
femora  slender  (for  the  genus),  tapering  through  the  entire  length; 
posterior  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora. 

General  color  bistre;  the  top  of  the  head,  disk  of  the  pronotum  and 
anal  field  of  the  tegmina  broccoli-brown ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  prozona 
and  the  gense  shining  blackish;  face  and  antennse  wood-brown,  the 
latter  infuscated  in  the  apical  half.  Pronotum  with  the  lateral  carinse 
marked  anteriorly  with  buff.  Anterior  limbs  pale  cinnamon.  Pos- 
terior femora  blackish  externally  and  inferiorly,  except  for  a  pregenicu- 
lar  annulus  of  ochraceous,  superior  and  internal  faces  ochraceous  with 
four  blackish  bars,  the  two  proximal  ones  of  which  do  not  join  the  black- 
ish external  face,  their  distribution  being,  one  genicular,  one  post- 
median,  one  premedian  and  the  other  basal;  posterior  tibiae  blackish 
proximally  with  a  broad  dull  ochraceous  annulus,  followed  by  a  black- 
ish annulus,  the  remainder  dull  Isabella  color  suffused  \ivith  blackish,  the 
spines  all  blackish  apically ;  tarsi  ochraceous. 

Measurements, 

Length  of  body 22    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 5 

Greatest  dorsal  width  of  pronotum, 3 

Length  of  tegmina, 18.7 

Length  of  posterior  femora 16 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  species  examined. 

Genua  PLECTBOTETTIX  McNeill. 
1897.    Plectrotettix  McNeill,  Psyche,  VIII,  p.  71. 

Proposed  to  replace  Plectrophorus  McNeill  (preoccupied)  and  includ- 
ing P.  viatorius  (Saussure)  and  P.  gregarius  (Saussure). 

PUetrotettix  viatoriiii  (Saussure). 

1861.  St[enobothru8]  viatorivLS  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  ser.,  XIII,  p.  317.  ["In  tota  Mexico  occurrunt  et  gregibus  copiosus 
campis  damnum  infemint.''] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  June  28,  July  17  and  September  18,  1903. 
(McClendon.)     Four  males,  six  females. 
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Zapotlanejo,  Jalisco.    July  31,  1903.    (McClendon).    One  male. 

Zapotlan,  Jalisco.  July  7,  1902.  (C.  H.  T.  Townsend.)  Four 
males,  five  females. 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  Two 
females. 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.    June  24, 1902.     (M.  E.  Hoag.)     One  male. 

Genus  AHLOCABA  ScudHer. 
1  76.     Aulocara  Scudder,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv'.  Terr.,  II,  p.  266. 

Type. — A.  cceruleipes  Scudder = A.  eUiotti  (Thomas). 

Aulocara  eUiotti  (Thomas). 

1870.    ^tauronoiua]  EUioUi  Thomas,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila.,  1870,  p. 
82.    [Eafltem  Colorado.] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
One  female. 

Subfamily  (EDIPODIN.E. 
GenuB  ASPHIA  St&l. 
1873.  Arphia  SUU,  Recensio  Orthopteronim,  I,  pp.  113,  119. 
Included  A,  sulphurea  (Fabricius)  and  A,  sanguinaria  Stil,  of  which 
the  former  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Arphia  simplex  Scudder. 

1875.    Arphia  simplex  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  p.  514. 
[Dallas,  Texas.] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
male,  two  females. 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  24  and  25,  1903  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  Four 
males. 

Victoria,  Tamaulipas.  January  14  or  15,  1903.  (S.  N.  Rhoads.) 
Two  males. 

The  male  specimens  are  slightly  smaller  than  several  Texan  repre- 
sentatives examined,  but  their  measurements  are  about  equal  to  those 
given  by  Scudder.  The  females,  however,  have  the  tegmina  distinctly 
shorter  than  Texan  indi\aduals,  but  otherwise  appear  to  fully  represent 
this  species. 

Arphia  tmoalenta  n.  wp. 

Type:  c?;  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  September  18,  1903. 
(McClendon.) 

Allied  to  A,  nietana  Saussure,*  but  differing  in  the  slenderer  pos- 
terior femora,  the  broader  and  less  sulcate  frontal  costa,  and  the  more 
acute  posterior  process  of  the  pronotum. 

*  Comparisons  made  with  specimens  of  nietana  from  Eslava,  D.  F. 
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Size  medium;  form  robust.  Head  with  the  vertex  subhorizontal; 
scutellum  of  the  vertex  as  broad  as  long,  not  appreciably  excavated 
except  for  the  distinct  transverse  depression,  rugulose,  median  carina 
continued  posteriorly  on  to  the  occiput,  lateral  carinae  of  the  scutelhun 
low,  but  distinct;  lateral  foveolae  subquadrate,  slightly  excavated; 
frontal  costa  broad  at  and  below  the  ocellus,  slightly  constricted  below 
the  latter,  superiorly  contracted  and  with  an  indistinct  median  carina, 
broadly  sulcate  at  and  for  quite  a  distance  below  the  ocellus;  eye  sub- 
ovate,  equal  in  length  to  the  infraocular  portion  of  the  gense;  antennae 
of  medium  length,  slender  basally,  apically  somewhat  expanded  and 
depressed.  Pronotum  with  the  disk  of  the  prozona  rather  inflated, 
that  of  the  metazona  depressed ;  median  carina  distinct,  but  not  high, 
subequal  in  height;  anterior  margin  very  obtusely  angulate,  posterior 
margin  rectangulate  with  the  angle  rounded  and  the  remainder  of  the 
margin  rather  sinuate;  surface  of  the  prozona  rugose,  of  the  metazona 
longitudinally  verrucose ;  lateral  lobes  deeper  than  wide,  subequal  in 
breadth,  inferior  margin  rounded  with  the  angles  not  pronounced. 
Interval  between  the  metastemal  lobes  slightly  longer  than  broad. 
Tegmina  exceeding  the  posterior  femora  by  about  one-fifth  their  total 
length,  rather  broad,  apex  obliquely  truncate;  dilation  of  the  costal 
margin  basal  and  very  pronounced;  intercalary  vein  nearer  the  ulnar 
vein  proximally,  nearer  the  median  vein  distally.  Wings  with  the 
apex  slightly  falcate.  Posterior  femora  rather  slender  (for  the  genus), 
the  apical  half  tapering  without  any  curve;  posterior  tibiae  slightly 
shorter  than  the  femora. 

General  color  wood-brown  strongly  maculate  and  closely  punctulate 
with  bistre.  Head  with  the  portion  posterior  to  and  below  the  eye 
blackish;  antennae  blackish  apically;  eyes  Front's  brown.  Pronotum 
with  the  lateral  lobes  blackish.  Pleura  blackish.  Tegmina  ver}^  dis- 
tinctly and  closely  punctulate  with  the  overlying  shade  except  the 
axillary  field  which  is  unicolor.  Wings  with  the  disk  orange-chrome; 
fuscous  band,  which  is  very  much  circumscribed,  limited  to  little  more 
than  the  apical  fourth  of  the  wing  and  failing  to  reach  the  posterior 
margin,  blackish  in  color,  the  tip  of  the  same  color  and  separated  by 
a  small  subhyaline  area  from  the  band  itself;  ulnar  taenia  broad,  sub- 
equal  and  solid  in  color,  reaching  more  than  two-thirds  the  way  to  the 
base  of  the  wing;  costal  margin  colored  as  on  the  disk.  I^osterior 
femora  externally  with  indications  of  a  preapical  annulus;  genicular 
region  blackish;  internal  face  blackish  with  two  transverse  dull  yel- 
lowish bands.  Posterior  tibiae  dull  cinnamon;  spines  tipped  with 
black. 
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Measurements, 

Length  of  body, 22.2  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 6 

Greatest  width  of  pronotuni, 4 

Length  of  tegmina, 23 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina, 4.5 

Length  of  wings, 22.2 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 16.5 

Three  males  of  this  species  have  been  examined,  all  from  Guadalar 
jara.  They  agree  perfectly  in  structure,  but  exhibit  some  diversity 
in  coloration.  The  black  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  type  is  not  so 
distinct  in  the  other  specimens,  and  the  general  features  of  the  color 
pattern  more  subdued  in  both  of  them. 

Genus  EHC0FT0L0PHIT8  Scudder. 
1875.    Encoptolophus  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  p.  478. 
Type. — (Edipoda  sordida  Burmeister. 

Enooptolophus  oostalis  (Scudder). 

1862.     (E[dipoda]  costalia  Scudder,  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  p.  473. 
[Texas.] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.    June  24, 1903.    (M.  E.  Hoag.)   One  female. 

Zapotlanejo,  Jalisco.  July  31,  1903.  (McClendon.)  Three  males, 
three  females. 

Juanacatlan,  Jalisco.    July  22,  1903.     (McClendon.)     One  female. 

This  series  is  quite  uniform  structurally,  and  such  color  differences 
as  exist  are  very  slight.  The  Alta  Mira  specimen  has  a  more  reddish 
cast  when  compared  with  Jalisco  specimens  of  the  same  sex,  but  this 
coloration  is  found  in  the  Jalisco  males. 

Enooptolophas  panms  Scudder. 

1875.    Encoptolophns  panms  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII, 
p.  480.    [Dallas,  Texas.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  8  and  20,  1903.  (McClendon.)  One 
male,  one  female. 

Genus  HIPPI8CIT8  Saussure. 

1861.     Hippiscus  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser.,  XIII, 
p.  398. 

Type. — (Edipoda  (Hippiscus)  ocdote  Saussure. 

Hippisous  ooelote  Saussure. 

1861.     (JE[dipoda\  (Hippiscus)  ocelote  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  S^oolo- 
gie,  2e  ser.,  XlII,  p.  398.     [Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.     September  14  and  18,  1903.     (McClendon.) 
Eight  males  and  eight  females. 
Saussure  has  recorded  this  species  from  Cordova  and  Guanajuato. 
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Eippiteas  lapotoous  SauMure. 

1884.  X[arUhippu8]  zapoiecus  Saussure,  Prodr.  (Edipod.,  p.  91.  ["Agei 
mexicanus."] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.   August  17,  1903.   (McCIendon.)  One  female. 

Genua  LEPSUB  Saussure. 

1861.    Leprus  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser.,  XIII,  p.  398. 
Type. — (Edipoda  {Leprus)  dephas  Saussure. 

Lepras  elepliaf  Saussure. 

1861.  (E\dtpoda]  {Lepras)  elephas  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  ser.,  XIII,  p.  398.     [Mexico.] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
male,  three  females. 

These  specimens  exhibit  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  of  the 
inflation  of  the  prozona  and  in  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  the  colorar 
tion. 

Genus  TBOPIDOLOPHUB  Thomas. 

1873.     Tropidolophua  Thomas,  Synopsis  Acrididse  N.  Amer.,  p.  138. 
Type. — Tropidolophus  formosus  (Say). 

Tropidolophas  formosns  (Say). 

1825.  Gryllus  formofsus  Say,  American  Entomology,  II,  PI.  34,  text  page 
four  (unnumbered).  [Colorado:  "About  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ark'ansaw  river."] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
One  female. 

Genus  BPHABAOEMOK  Scudder. 
1875.    Spharageman  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  p.  467. 
Type. — Gryllus  (uqiiaHs  Say. 

BpharagemoB  eristatum  Scudder. 

1875.  Spharngemmi  eristatum  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Xat.  Hist.,  XVII, 
p.  470.     [Dallas  and  Waco,  Texas.] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  Two 
adult  males,  one  immature  indi\ddual. 

These  sj>ecimens  are  considerably  smaller  than  Scudder*s  measure- 
ments, but  otherwise  agree  very  well  with  this  species. 

Genus  LACTI8TA  Sauesure. 

1884.     Ldctiata  Saussure,  Prodr.  CKdipod.,  p.  142. 
Included  L,  gihhosus,  punctatus,  pnlchripennis  and  pclUpidus,  of 
which  pundatus  may  be  considered  the  type. 
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Laotista  pnnetatus  (St&l). 

1873.     0[Edipoda\  punctata  StAl,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  p.  130.     [Mex- 
ico.] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  24,  25  and  30,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.) 
Three  males  and  one  female. 

The  female  is  of  unusually  large  size,  but  othenvise  these  specimens 
agree  very  well  with  Presidio,  Vera  Cruz,  individuals. 

Genus  TOMOKOTUS  Saussure. 

1S61.     Tomonotus  SaiLssure,  Revue  ct  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2c  ser.,  XIII, 
p.  320. 

Included  T.  zimmcrmanni,  mcxkanus,  nietanus  and  otomittiSy  of 
which  m^xiranus  is  the  only  one  uneliminated,  and  it  consequently  is 
the  type  of  the  genus. 

Tomonotas  mexicanus  Saussure. 

1S61.     Tom[onotus]  mexicanus  Saussure,  Re\'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  ser.,  XIII,  p.  321.     [Temperate  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  July  17,  August  24  and  29,  September  14 
and  18,  1903.  (McClendon.)  Twenty-six  males  and  twenty-five 
females. 

Zapotlanejo,  Jalisco.    July  31,  1903.    (McClendon.)     One  female. 

Zapotlan,  Jalisco.    July  7,  1902.     (Townsend.)    Two  males. 

This  large  series  is  extremely  interesting  and  shows  considerable 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  male."^ 

Tomonotas  orizabaB  Saunsure. 

1861.     (E[dipoda]  mexicanci  Saussure.  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser., 

XIII,  p.  397.     [Mexico.] 
1884.     T[pmonotus\  Orizahw  Saussure,  Prodrom.  Oidipod.,  p.  98.     [Texas; 

Mexico;  Guatemala.] 

Zapotlan,  Jalisco.    July  7,  1902.     (Townsend.)    Three  males,  two 
females. 
Inseparable  from  a  specimen  from  Uruapan,  Michoacan. 

Tomonotas  azteoas  (Saussure). 

1861.     CE[di'poda\  aztcca  Saussure,  Re\'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser., 
XIII,  p.  397.     [Mexico.] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.    June  25, 1903.     (M.  E.  Hoag.)    Two  males. 
Victoria,   Tamaulipas.     Januar>^  14  or  15,  1903.     (S.  N.  Rhoads.) 
One  female. 


'  The  specimens  recorded  bv  the  writer  from  Mazatlan  as  iMctxsta  gibbotttis 
(Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  XXfX,  p.  10)  are  a  species  of  Tomonotus,  and  in  ail 
prol)ahility  T.  mexiranms.  The  indiWduals  there  recorded  had  been  dried  from 
aicoliol  and  many  characters  exliibited  by  them  are  misleading.  The  receipt  of 
a  specimen  of  tnic  L.  gibbosus  from  California  (Claremont:  C.  F.  Baker)  caueed 
mc  to  make  a  second  studv  witli  the  above  results. 
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La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
female. 

The  males  are  inseparable  from  an  individual  of  that  sex  from  Cuer- 
navaca,  Morelos. 

Genus  MESTOBBEOMA  Soudder. 

1870.  MeMobregma  Scudder,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geograph.  Surv.  Terr., 
II,  p.  264. 

Type. — CEdipoda  plattei  Thomas. 

Mestobre^ma  mexioanum  (Saussure). 

1884.  Ps[inidio]  mexicana  Saussure,  Prodr.  Gi^dipod.,  p.  164.  ["Ager  mex- 
icanus."] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August  17,  1903.     (McClendon.)     One  male. 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
male,  one  female. 

The  female  individual  has  the  metazona  dull  green  and  the  anal  field 
of  the  tegmina  margined  with  rosaceous. 

Genun  TSIMESOTBOFIS  StAl. 
1873.     Trimerotropia  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopt.,  I,  p.  118,  134. 
Included  T.  pladda  St&l  {^ochraceipennis  Blanch.)  and  T.  mariiima 
(Harris),  of  wliich  the  latter  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Trimerotropis  vinoalata  Scudder.^ 

1876.  Trimerotropis  vijiculuta  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVIII,  p.  270.  [Guadalupe  Island,  off  Lower  California;  San  Diego, 
Cal.;  Mexico.] 

La  Joya,  San  Lius  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  Two 
males,  three  females. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  6,  1903.  (M.  E. 
Hoag.)     Five  males,  three  females. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  24  and  28,  September  14,  18  and 
22,  1903.     (McClendon.)    Three  males,  seven  females. 

Zapotlanejo,  Jalisco.    July  31,  1903.     (McClendon.)    Three  males. 

Genus  HADBOTETTIX  Scudder. 
1876.     HadroteUix  Scudder,  Rep.  Chief  Engineers,  1876,  Pt.  3,  p.  511. 
Type. — GryUus  fasciaius  Say. 

Hadrotettix  trifiasoiatas  (Say). 

1825.  Gnillus  trifasci/ilus  Say,  Amer.  Ent..  II,  PI.  34,  page  seven  of  text 
(unnuinoered).  ["In  Arkansaw,  at  the  distance  of  about  tliree  hundred 
miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.''] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.    September,  1902.     (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 


•  The  specimens  previously  recorded  by  me  as  T.  fascicula  (Trans. 
Soc.f  XXVlI,  p.  227,  and  XXIX,  p.  11)  prove  to  belong  to  this  com 
of  the  western  I'nited  States. 


Amer.  Ent. 
common  species 
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One  male,  one  female,  one  nymph.    This  record  extends  the  range  of 
the  species  south  of  the  Mexican  boundary  line. 

Genus  HELIA8TIT8  Saussure. 
1884.    Heliastus  Saussure,  Prodr.  (Edipod.,  p.  212. 
Included  H.  sumichrastiy  venezuelce,  aztecus  and  obesus,  of  which  the 
first  may  be  considered  the  typ^. 

Heliastns  samiolirafti  (Saussure). 

1861.     (E[dtpoda]  Sumichrasti  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  ser.,  XIII,  p.  324.    ["  Mexico  calida.*'] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  28,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One  fe- 
male. 

This  individual  fully  agrees  with  two  authentic  specimens  from 
Ruatan  Island,  Honduras,  and  Chilpancingo,  Guerrero,  received  from 
Dr.  Saussure. 

Heliastns  aiteous  Saussure. 

1884.    Hlelia^tus]  aztecus  Saussure,  Prodr.  (Edipod.,  p.  214.    ["Ager  mexi- 
canus  septentrionalior."] 

Victoria,  Tamaulipas.  January  14  or  15,  1903.  (S.  N.  Rhoads.) 
One  female. 

Genus  BBACHY8T0LA  Scudder. 

1876.    Brachyatola  Scudder,  Bull.  U.  S.  Greol.  and  Greograph.  Surv.  Terr., 
II,  p.  267. 

Type. — Brachypeplus  virescens  Charpentier. 

Braohystola  magna  Girard. 

1854.     Brachypeplus  magnus  Girard,  Explor.  Red  River  Louisiana,  p.  231, 
Zoology,  PI.  XV,  figs.  1-4.     [Northern  Texas.] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
Six  females,  two  ny^mphs. 

Subfamily  PYRGOMORPHIX.^i:. 
Genus  SFHEKABIUIC  Charpentier. 
1845.     Sphenarium  Charpentier,  Orthopt.  Descr.  et  Depict.,  tab.  31. 
Type. — S.  purpurascens  Charpentier. 

Sphenariam  borrei  Bolivar. 

1884.     Sphenarium  Borrei  Bolivar,  Monograf.  Pirgomorfinos,  p.  99.    [Guan- 
ajuato.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  Septemlx^r  14  and  18,  1903.  (McClendon.) 
One  male,  five  rather  immature  females. 

The  male  individual  is  rather  strikingly  colored,  having  the  genicular 
regions  of  the  posterior  femora  and  the  antenna*  blackish,  and  the 
posterior  and  inferior  margins  of  the  pronotum  purplish. 
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CALAMACBIB^n.  gen. 

Allied  to  Orthacris  Bolivar,*  but  diflfering  in  the  more  elongate  form, 
the  more  prominent  fastigium,  the  presence  of  tegmina  and  the  com- 
pressed abdomen.  In  general  appearance  it  somewhat  approaches 
Dyscolorhinus  Saiissiire*  from  Madagascar,  but  it  is  separated  by  a 
number  of  characters. 

Form  elongate,  moderately  compressed.  Head  with  the  fastigium 
strongly  produced ;  eyes  elongate-elliptical ;  antennae  moderately  elon- 
gate, depressed.  Pronotum  cylindrical.  Prosternum  erect,  conoid, 
blimt.  Interspace  between  the  mesosternal  lobes  distinctly  narrower 
than  long,  enlarged  anteriorly.  Tegmina  very  short,  simple.  Abdomen 
distinctly  compressed,  carinate  above.  Cerci  simple,  tapering.  Sub- 
genital  plate  moderately  produced,  compressed  and  keeled  above 
apicaJly.  Anterior  and  median  limbs  rather  short;  posterior  limbs 
elongate,  femora  tapering,  tibiae  with  a  distinct  apical  spine  on  each 
margin. 

Calamaoris  olendoni  n.  sp. 

T3rpes:  c?  and  9.  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  August  25  (5) 
and  September  18  (.j'),  1903.  (J.  F.  McClendon.)  Coll.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila. 

c? .  Size  rather  small ;  surface  lineato-granulate.  Head  elongate ;  fasti- 
gium moderately  broad,  produced  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  distance  equal 
to  the  length  of  one  of  them,  apex  rounded;  eye  equal  to  the  tul^ercu- 
lous  postocular  ridge;  antennae  subequal  in  width,  apical  segment 
lanceolate,  the  entire  length  about  equal  to  that  of  the  head  and  pro- 
notum. Pronotum  with  the  median  and  lateral  carinae  represented  by 
imperfect  ridges  of  granules ;  anterior  margin  arcuate,  posterior  margin 
with  a  deep  median  triangular  sinuosity;  lateral  lobes  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  apparent  height,  anterior  angle  obtuse,  inferior  margin 
slightly  sinuate,  posterior  angle  rectangulate,  but  slightly  produced 
posteriorly.  Mesonotum  almost  hidden  under  the  pronotum.  Meta- 
notum  simple  and  resembling  an  abdominal  segment,  but  shorter. 
Tegmina  not  reaching  the  apex  of  the  metanotimi,  subequal  in  width. 
about  four  times  as  long  as  wide,  the  apex  rounded.  Abdomen  with 
a  number  of  longitudinal  granulose  strigie  on  the  dorsal  surface. 
Supraanal  plate  acute  trigonal,  slightly  longer  than  the  preceding 
abdominal  segment.  Cerci  about  equal  to  the  subgenital  plate  in 
length,  compressed,  slightly  incurved  with  a  distinct  apical  crook. 

^  Ka>Mftrf^  stalk  of  corn,  and  a^pic^  graashopper. 

•  Monogr.  Pirgomorfiiws,  p.  93. 

•  Ahhandl.  Senck^nb,  Naturf,  GeielL,  XXI,  p.  640,  taf.  XXXVIIl   fig.  38. 
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• 

Subgenital  plate  strongly  compressed  apicaJly,  and  bearing  a  very 
distinct  keel  on  the  apical  half  of  the  upper  surface;  apex  when  viewed 
laterally  blunt.  Anterior  and  median  limbs  short,  the  femora  stout. 
Posterior  femora  not  reaching  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  slender. 

9  .  Size  medium;  form  much  as  in  the  male  but  slenderer;  surface 
finely  tuberculate.  Head  as  in  the  male  but  proportionately  shorter, 
the  interspace  between  the  eyes  broader,  and  the  eyes  themselves  not 
so  elongate;  antennae  triqueteous,  rather  short,  but  slightly  exceeding 
the  head  in  length.  Pronotum  as  in  the  male,  but  the  traces  of  the 
lateral  carinse  slight,  and  the  posterior  emargination  more  pro- 
nounced. Ovipositor  jaws  rather  straight,  blunt,  compressed.  Pos- 
terior hmbs  weak,  in  fact  hardly  exceeding  the  male  limbs  in  size, 
the  femora  not  exceeding  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  in  length. 

General  color  of  male  above  clay  color,  finely  and  rather  obscurely 
sprinkled  and  washed  with  dull  olive.  Eyes  walnut-brown;  antennae 
olivaceous  at  the  bases,  washed  with  sienna  apieally.  Under  surface 
buflfy. 

General  color  of  female  dull  olive-greenish,  probably  more  brilliant 

in  life. 

Measurements.  c? 

[jength  of  body, 19.5  mm. 

Jjength  of  antennae, 7 

Length  of  pronotum, 3 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum 2.2 

Length  of  tegmina ...  1 

Length  of  abdomen, 11.5 

I^ength  of  posterior  femora 8.2 

This  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  J.  F.  McClendon,  who  secured  the 
type  while  making  a  ver}^  interesting  collection  of  Orthoptera  in  Jalisco. 

A  paratypic  female,  in  addition  to  the  type,  has  also  been 
examined. 

Subfamily  LOCUSTIN.E. 
Genus  TJEKIOPOBA  St&l. 
1873.     Tceniopoda  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  pp.  32,  51. 
Inchuled  Monachidium  superbum  St&l  and  T.  picticomis  St&l  (  = 
Rhomalea  picticorms  Walker),  of  which  the  latter  may  be  considered  the 
type. 

Taeniopoda  barmeisteri  Bolivar. 

1901.     T[fEniopoda]  Burmeistcri  Bolivar,  Boletin  Soc.  Espafi.  Hist.  Nat., 
1901,  pp.  265,  2m.     [Mexico.] 

City  of  Mexico.     November,  1901.     (Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer.)     Ore 

female. 


9 

m.    39 

mm. 

8 

4.5 

3.8 

2.5 

23 

11 
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Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  6  and  10,  September  14,  1903. 
(McClendon.)    Fifteen  males,  eleven  females. 

Tuxpan,  Jalisco.    September  4, 1903.    (McQendon.)    One  male. 

Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon.    One  male. 

This  species  exhibits  a  great  amount  of  color  and  considerable  struc- 
tural variation.  The  single  individual  from  Tuxpan  is  almost  solid 
black  in  color,  but  no  doubt  represents  this  species,  as  extreme  Guada- 
lajara specimens  have  the  pronotum  and  head,  aside  from  the  jrellow 
lines  and  borders  which  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Tuxpan  individual, 
solid  black.  The  City  of  Mexico  specimen  is  much  more  robust  than 
any  of  the  others  examined,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  This  form  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  picticomis 
(Walker)  by  the  orange  instead  of  crimson  antennae.  This  character 
may  be  subject  to  variation,  as  most  the  other  color  characters  of  the 
species  are,  but  nevertheless  it  holds  true  in  the  above  series,  and  in 
eight  specimens  of  picticomis.  Good  structural  characters  exist, 
however,  to  separate  the  two  forms. 

Tsniopoda  tamauUpenaii  n.  ip. 

Type :  9  ;  Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  July  4,  1903.  (M.  E. 
Hoag.)    Coll.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

Allied  to  T.  picticomis  (Walker),  but  differing  in  the  higher  and 
slightly  more  arcuate  median  carina  of  the  pronotum,  the  greater 
interspace  between  the  eyes,  and  the  different  coloration 

Size  large;  form  very  robust.  Head  with  the  occiput  inflated, 
median  carina  obsolete;  fastigium  obtuse-angulate  with  distinct  but 
rather  low  lateral  ridges;  frontal  costa  narrow,  strongly  constricted 
and  evanescent  inferiorly,  distinctly  sulcate;  eye  subreniform,  some- 
what prominent,  slightly  shorter  than  the  infraocular  portion  of  the 
gense.  Pronotum  cristate,  the  prozona  exceeding  the  metazona  in 
length;  anterior  margin  obtuse-angulate,  posterior  margin  acute- 
angulate ;  prozona  with  the  median  carina  arcuate  and  cut,  but  not 
deeply,  by  three  transverse  sulci;  metazona  with  the  crest  bent 
arcuate  and  very  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  prozona;  metazona 
with  distinct  lateral  angles  but  no  carinae;  lateral  lobes  slightly  longer 
than  deep,  the  inferior  margin  slightly  emarginate  anteriorly;  surface 
rugoso-punctate.  Tegmina  equalling  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  ante- 
rior margin  arcuate,  apex  somewhat  constricted  and  very  slightly 
oblique  truncate.  Wings  large,  equally  as  long  as  the  tegmina  when 
in  repose;  apex  slightly  falcate.  Posterior  femora  almost  equal  to 
the  abdomen  in  length,  rather  slender. 

General  color  burnt-sienna,  the  median  carina  and  posterior  margin 
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of  the  pronotum  as  well  as  a  median  line  on  the  head  ferruginous, 
median  stripe  of  the  pronotum  bordered  by  clear  black  longitudinal 
lines.  Tegmina  blackish,  the  veins  olive-green.  Wings  with  the  disk 
pale  geranium-red,  the  apex  and  almost  the  entire  margins  blackish. 
Abdomen  above  blackish  with  an  interrupted  median  line  of  orange- 
ochraceous.  Beneath  tawny-ochraceous,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
cream  color,  the  abdomen  with  a  longitudinal  lateral  line  of  black. 
Limbs  maculate  and  punctate  with  blackish  as  is  usual  in  the  genus, 
the  ground  color  of  the  anterior  and  median  pair  being  gray-brown, 
the  posterior  ochraceous. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 61.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 19.5 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 11 

Length  of  tegmina, 42 

Length  of  wing, 37 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 27.5 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  species  seen. 

TflBniopoda  anrioomlB  (Walker). 

1870.     Rhcmalea  auricomis  Walker,  Catal.  Spec.  Derm.  Salt.  Brit.  Mus., 
Ill,  p.  538.    [Oaxaca;  Vera  Cruz.] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  July  4,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One  male, 
one  female. 

After  comparison  with  Walker's  description,  I  have  concluded  that 
these  specimens  represent  his  species.  They  are  closely  related 
to  T.  ceniurio  (Drury),  but  can  be  separated  by  the  larger  size,  shorter 
wings,  which  also  have  the  apical  third  narrowed,  the  more  produced 
posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum,  the  greater  space  between  the  eyes, 
and  the  slenderer  posterior  limbs. 

Genus  CHBOMACSIB  Walker. 
1870      Chromacris  Walker,  Catal.  Spec.  Derm.  Salt.  Brit.  Mus.,  V,  p.  643. 

Included  C,  speciosa  and  colorata^  of  which  the  former  {  =  miles)  was 
represented  by  specimens  and  can  be  considered  the  type. 

Chromaorii  eolorata  (Serville). 

1839.     Acridium   coloratum   Serville,   Orthopt^res,   p.   674.    [South  Caro- 
lina(?)]. 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  25,  26  and  28,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.) 
Three  males,  eight  females. 
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Qenus  LEPTT8XA  SOL 
1873.    Leplysma  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  pp.  42, 85. 
Included  Opsomaia  fUiformis  Serville,  Truxdlis  obscurus  Thiinberg 
and  Opsomaia  marginicoUis  Serville,  of  which  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type. 

Leptyima  marginiooUii  (Serville). 

1839.  Opsomaia  marginicoUia  Serville,  Orthoptdres,  p.  591.  [North  Amer- 
ica.] 

Ojos  del  Diablo,  Chihuahua.  May  2,  1902.  (C.  H.  T.  Townsend.) 
One  female. 

Zapotlanejo,  Jalisco.    July  31,  1903.    (McQendon.)    One  female. 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August  9  and  25,  1903.    (McClendon.)   One 
male,  one  female. 

Genua  PB0CT0LABTT8  Sauaiure. 

1859.  Prodolabua  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  s^r.,  XI, 
p.  393. 

Type. — OmnuUolampis  mexicana  Saussure. 

Proctolalmi  mezieaani  (SMiHiire)r. 

1859.  OlmmaiolainpU]  mexicana  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  s^r.,  XI,  p.  393.    [Toluca,  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14  and  18,  1903.  (McClendon.) 
One  male,  two  females. 

This  specimen  belongs  to  this  genus  and  probably  to  this  species, 
but  several  characters  are  at  variance  with  those  given  in  the 
brief  original  description.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  pronotum  as  well  as  the  meso-  and  metapleura  of  the  male 
are  milky-white,  while  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  face  of  the 
posterior  femora  of  the  same  sex  bear  a  line  of  the  same  color. 
Anterior  and  median  limbs  and  external  face  of  the  posterior  femora 
of  the  male  are  solid  French  green.  The  females  are  almost  uniform 
olivaceous. 

Genus  8CEI8TOCEB0A  Stil. 
1873.    Schiatocerca  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  p.  64. 
Included  Acridium  peregrinum,  mdanocercumy  americanum,  paUens, 
biviUatuin,  flavo-fasciatum,  and  columbinum,  of  which  americanum  may 
be  considered  the  type. 

Seliiitooeroa  vaga  (Scudder). 

1876.  Acridium  vagum  Scudder  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVIII, 
p.  269.  [Guadalupe,  Island  off  Lower  California;  San  Diego,  California; 
California.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  July  17  and  September  14  and  18,  1903. 
(McClendon.)    Two  males,  three  females. 
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Zapotlan,  Jalisco.  July  8,  1902.  (C.  H.  T.  Townsend.)  One 
female. 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
male,  two  females. 

Sohiitooeroa  pyramidata  Scudder. 

1899.  Schistocerca  pyramidata  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, XXXIV,  pp.  443,  455.    [Cuemavaca,  Mexico.] 

Zapotlan,  Jalisco.    July  18,  1902.    (C.  H.  T.  Townsend.)    One 
male. 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August  26,  1903.    (McClendon.)    One  male. 

Sehif  tooerea  obionra  (Fabrioius). 

1798.  [GryUw]  obscurus  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  SuppL,  p.  194.  [North 
America.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14,  1903.  (McClendon.)  Two 
males. 

Bohiitooeroa  lineata  Soudder. 

1899.  Schistocerca  lineata  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
XXXiy,  pp.  445,  465.  [Barber  county,  Kansas;  Texas;  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Giuf  Coast  of  Texas;  Montelovez,  Coahuila,  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14  and  18,  1903.  (McQendon.) 
Three  females. 

Bohistooeroa  amerioana  (Dniry). 


Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  15  and  24,  1903.  (McGendon.)  One 
male,  two  females. 

Genus  PRSDBOTETTIX  Scudder. 
1897.    PhcedroteUix  Scudder,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX,  p.  22. 
Type. — P.  augustipennis  Scudder. 

PhflBdrotettix  angnitipennii  Scudder. 

1897.  PhcBdroteUix  augustipennis  Scudder,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX, 
p.  22,  PI.  11.  fip.  7.  [Mount  Alvarez,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico;  Comacho, 
Durango,  Mexico;  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  Nueces  county,  Texas.] 

Victoria,  Tamaulipas.  January  14  or  15,  1903.  (S.  N.  Rhoads.) 
Two  males,  two  females. 

One  of  the  male  specimens  was*  kindly  compared  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Cau- 
dell  with  typical  specimens  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  he  states  that 
they^are  probably  identical,  though  some  slight  differences  do  exist. 
The  drawing  of  the  genitalia  given  by  Scudder  is  misleading,  as  one 
receives  the  impression  that  the  subgenital  plate  is  longer  in  the  '^o- 
toria  males,  while  Mr.  Caudell,  after  comparison  with  a  co-type,  states 
that  the  reverse  is  true. 
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Genus  8INAL0A  Soudder. 

1897.    Sinaloa  Scudder,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX,  p.  40. 
Type. — S,  behrensii  Scudder. 

Sinaloa  breviipinii  n.  sp. 

Types:  c?  and  9  ;  Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico.  Januar}- 14 or  15, 
1903.     (S.  N.  Rhoads.)    Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

Allied  to  S,  behrensii  from  Sinaloa,  but  differing  in  the  shorter  but 
distinctly  spiniform  furcula,  the  subtruncate  tips  of  the  tegmina,  and 
in  the  different  coloration. 

cJ* . — Size  rather  small.  Head  with  the  occiput  flattened ;  interspace 
between  the  eyes  but  little  more  than  half  the  \\4dth  of  the  frontal  costa; 
f astigium  strongly  declivent,  rather  shallowly  excavated ;  frontal  costa 
subequal,  except  above  where  it  is  slightly  narrowed,  moderately  sul- 
cate  at  and  below  the  ocellus;  eye  ovate,  moderately  prominent. 
Pronotum  strongly  rugoso-punctate,  with  the  median  carina  present 
as  a  rather  coarse  ridge,  subobsolete  between  the  sulci,  the  traces  of 
the  lateral  carinas  of  the  faintest  character;  transverse  sulci  distinct; 
prozona  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  metazona ;  anterior  margin  arcuate, 
posterior  margin  with  a  broad  shaUow  median  emargination;  lateral 
lobes  slightly  longer  than  high,  the  posterior  and  inferior  margins 
sinuous.  Prosternal  spine  erect,  retrorse,  rather  blunt;  interspace  be- 
tween the  mesosternal  lobes  longitudinal,  almost  twice  as  long  as  wide ; 
metastemal  lobes  subattingent.  Tegmina  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the 
metanotum  elongate-ovoid,  apex  rotundato-truncate,  longitudinal 
veins  distinct.  Abdomen  faintly  carinate  above,  the  apex  somewhat 
upturned;  furcula  spiniform,  compressed,  attingent,  as  long  as  the 
last  dorsal  segment;  supraanal  plate  semi-ovate,  apex  obtuse-angu- 
late,  median  ridge  dividing  centrally  and  sending  forward  two  parallel 
branches,  lateral  sections  of  the  plate  rather  deeply  excavated ;  cerci 
simple,  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  basal  width,  moder- 
ately tapering,  the  apical  fourth  with  a  slight  emargination  of  the 
posterior  margin ;  subgenital  plate  moderately  produced,  the  apex  mod- 
erately acute  but  not  elevated.  Anterior  and  median  limbs  with  the 
femora  considerably  inflated;  posterior  femora  robust,  genicular 
region  rather  large;  tibiae  with  nine  spines  on  the  external  margin. 

9  . — Size  medium.  Head  with  the  interspace  between  the  eyes  but 
little  narrower  than  the  frontal  costa;  frontal  costa  evenly  but  dis- 
tinctly constricted  inferiorly  as  well  as  above  the  ocellus;  eye  elongate- 
subovate,  distinctly  longer  than  the  infraocular  portion  of  the  genae; 
antennae  slightly  shorter  than  the  head  and  pronotum,  blunt.     Pro- 
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notum  as  in  the  male  but  broader,  more  inflated  and  subtectate.  Pro- 
sternal  spine  very  short,  thick  and  blunt;  interspace  between  the  meso- 
sternaJ  lobes  slightly  longitudinal;  metasternal  lobes  subattingent. 
Posterior  femora  with  ten  or  eleven  spines  on  the  external  margin. 
Ovipositor  valves  exserted. 

General  color  olive-green  above,  beneath  dull  yellowish.  Head  with 
a  line  along  the  superior  border  of  the  eye  and  a  postocular  streak 
greenish-yellow;  eyes  umber  in  the  male,  chestnut  in  the  female; 
antennse  brownish  with  the  basal  portion  dull  yellow.  Pronotum 
with  the  postocular  streak  continued  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
disk,  rather  broken  in  the  female;  lateral  lobes  in  the  male  bearing  on 
the  inferior  half  a  broken  bar  of  dull  yellow.  Tegmina  dull  vinaceous. 
Abdomen  with  the  median  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  bearing  a 
series  of  triangular  patches  of  dull  brownish.  Limbs  (except  the 
posterior  tibiae)  oil-green,  more  or  less  inf  uscate ;  genicular  region  of  the 
posterior  femora  outlined  with  blackish;  posterior  tibiffi  basally  ver- 
diter-blue,  apical  portion  and  tarsi  scarlet-vermilion. 

Measurements,  (^ 

Length  of  body, 17.5 

Length  of  pronotum, 4.3 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 3.9 

Length  of  tegmina, 2.8 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina, 1.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 10.5 

Three  specimens  (one  male,  two  females)  from  the  type  locality  have 
been  examined  in  addition  to  the  types.  Considerable  variation  exists 
in  the  intensity  of  the  coloration,  the  two  paratypic  females  being  uni- 
form wood-brown  with  the  femora  conspicuously  fasciate  internally 
with  blackish. 

Genus  AIDEMOHA  Soudder.^o 

1897.    Aidemona  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  XXXII, 
pp.  198,  204. 

Type. — A.  azteca  (Saussurc). 

Aidemona  aiteoa  (Saussure). 

1861.    PUatyphyma]  aztecum  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e 


\ 

9 

mm. 

26.5  mm. 

6      " 

6       " 

4.2    " 

2       " 

13.5    " 

s^r.,  XIII,  p.  161.    [Temperate  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    July  17,  August  23  and  29,  1903.    (McQen- 
don.)    One  male,  two  females. 

Zapotlanejo,  Jalisco.    July  31,  1903.    (McClendon.)    Two  males. 

*®Thi8  name   is   not   available   from   Brunner,  Ann.  Mu8,  Civ,  Star.   Nat, 
Oenava,  XXXIII,  p.  145. 
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Zapotlan,  Jalisco.  July  7,  1902.  (C.  H.  T.  Townaend.)  Two 
males. 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
female. 

GenuB  HESPEBOTETTIX  Scudder. 

1875.     Hesperotettix  Scudder,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Surv.  Terr.,  II, 
No.  3,  p.  262. 

Type. — Hesperotettix  viridis  Scudder  (not  of  Thomas)  =  jffe«pero- 
ieUix  festivus  Scudder. 

Heiperotettix  meridionalia  Scudder. 

1897.     Hesperotettix  meridionalis  Scudder,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX,  p.  69. 
[Guanajuato;  Sierra  Nola,  Tamaulipas.] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
female. 

This  specimen,  while  fully  agreeing  in  measurements,  structural 
characters  and  major  color  characters,  differs  from  Scudder's  descrip- 
tion in  the  more  uniform  greenish-yellow  color  of  the  head,  and  in  the 
presence  of  dull  red  pregenicular  annuli  on  the  anterior  and  median  as 
well  as  the  posterior  femora. 

Genus  XELAKOPLTTS  St&l. 
1873.     Melanoplu^  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopteronim,  I,  p.  79. 

Type,  as  designated  by  Scudder,  M,  femur-rvbrum  (De  Geer). 

Melanoplni  maronlentni  Scudder. 

1897.    [Melanojdua]  marculentus  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXXVI, 

&6.  [Montelovez,  Coahuiia;  Sierra  Nola,  Tamaulipas;  Sierra  de  San 
iguelito,  and  mountains  twelve  leagues  east  of  San  Luis  Potosi;  San 
Luis  Potosi;  Bledos,  San  Luis  Potosi;  Zacatecas;  Aguas  Caliente, 
Mexico."] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  Two 
males. 

One  of  the  above  specimens  is  considerably  larger  than  Scudder's 
measurements,  and  also  has  the  tegmina  much  longer  than  either 
the  typical  measurements  or  the  other  specimen  examined. 

Melanoplni  ipretii  (Thomas). 

"1865.     Acridium  apretis  Thomas,  Trans.  111.  St.  Agric.  Soc,  V,  p.  450." 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  17  and  24,  September  14  and  18, 
1903.     (McClendon.)     Five  males,  two  females. 

Melanoplni  atlanii  (Riley). 

1875      Caloptenus  atlanis  Riley,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Missouri  State  Ent.,  p. 
169.    [New  Hampshire.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August  27,  1903.    (McClendon.)    One  male. 

^^  As  Scudder  gives  no  localities  in  his  preliminary  paper,  the  above  informa- 
tion is  taken  from  his  later  paper  (Proc,  U,  S,  Nat,  MU8.,  aX,  p.  141). 
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MeUnoplni  reflezni  Scudder. 

1897.  [Melanoplus]  reflexu^  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXXVI, 
p.  9.    [Cuidad  del  Maiz,  San  Luis  Potosi.*'] 

La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi.  August  10,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One. 
female. 

This  specimen  fully  agrees  with  Scudder's  description  of  the  single 
female  individual  seen  by  him. 

Melanoplui  palmer!  Soadder. 

1897.  [Melanopius]  palmeri  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXXVI, 
p.  23.  [Fort  Wingate,  Bernalillo  county.  New  Mexico ;  Fort  Whipple, 
Yavapai  county,  Arizona.**] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
One  male.* 

This  specimen  extends  the  range  of  the  species  considerably  to  the 
south. 

Melanoplni  oorpulentui  Scudder. 

1897.  [MdanopliLs]  corpulentus  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XXXVI, 
p.  27.  rnalpan,  Mexico;  hills  about  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico;  mountains 
twelve  leagues  east  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico ;  Sierra  de  San  Miguelito, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico;  Zacatecas,  Mexico;  Sonora,  Mexico;  Silver  City, 
Grant  county,  New  Mexico.**] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14,  1903.  (McClendon.)  One 
male. 

This  specimen,  when  compared  with  individuals  of  this  species  from 
the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  is  seen  to  be  larger  and  with  slightly 
longer  (comparatively)  tegmina  and  wings. 

Melanoplni  differentiaUi  Thomaa. 

1871.  Calopi^ua  differentialU  Thomas,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1871, 
p.  149.    [Jackson  county,  Illinois.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14, 19  and  22, 1903.  (McClendon.) 
Eight  males,  one  female. 

Genus  P(ECILOT£TTIX  Scudder. 

1897.  PoecUotettix  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  XXXII, 
pp.  203,  206. 

Type. — Caloptenus  (Hesperotettix)  picticornis  Thomas  {=^Acridium 
pantherinum  Walker). 

PcBoilotettiz  pantherinni  (Walker). 

1870.  Acridium  pantherinum  Walker,  Catal.  Derm.  Salt.  Brit.  Mus.,  IV, 
p.  623.     [Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  1,  1903.  (McClendon.)  One 
male. 

"  Locality  from  Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX  p.  222. 
"  Localities  from  Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX,  p.  231. 
^^  Localities  from  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XX,  p.  314. 
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Genua  08MILIA  St&l. 
1873.     Osmilia  St&l,  Recensio  Orthopterorum,  I,  p.  68. 
Included  Acrydium  ftavo-h'neatum  Qp  Geer,  GryUus  xnolaceus  Thun- 
berg,  Gryllus  rufipes  Thunberg,  Gryllus  obligiius  Thunberg  and  Acridvum 
maculosum  St&l,  of  which  flavo-Uneatum  may  be  considered  the  t3rpe. 

Otmilia  tolteonm  (Saussure). 

1861.  A[cridium]  toltecum  Saussure,  Re\'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  s^r., 
XIII,  p.  163.    [Temperate  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  August  24,  September  18,  1903.  (McClen- 
don.)    Two  females. 

AltA  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  28,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
female. 

Genus  DAOTTLOTUM  Charpentier. 
1845.    Dactylotum  Charpentier,  Orthopt.  Descr.  et  Depicta,  tab.  52. 
Type. — D,  bicolor  Charpentier. 

Daotylotnm  variegatam  (Scudder). 

1879.  Pezotettix  variegatum  Scudder,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XX, 
p.  75.  [San  Diego,  California;  Sonora:  Fort  Whipple  and  Buchanan, 
and  forty  miles  east  of  Tucson,  Arizona.] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
One  female,  two  immature  males. 

Daotylotam  hiitrionm  n.  ep. 

lype:  9  ;  La  Joya,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  August  10,  1903. 
(M.  E.  Hoag.) 

Allied  to  D.  variegatum  (Scudder),  but  differing  in  the  slightly  nar- 
rower and  more  acuminate  tegmina,  the  slenderer*  posterior  femora, 
the  shorter  metazona  of  the  pronotum  and  the  rather  distinctive 
coloration. 

Size  rather  large ;  form  as  usual  in  the  genus.  Head  with  the  occi- 
put hardly  elevated  above  the  pronotum,  rounded ;  interspace  between 
the  eyes  twice  as  wide  as  the  inferior  width  of  the  frontal  costa;  fasti- 
gium  broad,  very  shallowly  and  broadly  excavated;  frontal  costa 
slightly  constricted  above,  but  broader  than  below  the  ocellus,  greatest 
width  immediately  above  the  ocellus,  moderately  sulcate  throughout; 
eyes  elongate-ovate,  tnmcate  anteriorly,  xery  slightly  longer  than  the 
infraocular  portion  of  the  geme;  antennae  equal  to  the  head  and  pro- 
notum in  length,  the  extreme  apex  blunt  and  slightly  depressed. 
Pronotum  slightly  arched  transversely  and  with  a  very  noticeable  trans- 
verse convexity,  as  usual  in  the  genus;  transverse  sulci  strongly  im- 
pressed; median  carina  absent  on  the  prozona,  finely  marked  on  the 
metazona^  the  latter  only  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  prozona  and 
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Strongly  punctate;  anterior  margin  subtnincate  with  a  very  slight 
median  emargination,  posterior  margin  arcuate,  the  apex  subtnincate; 
lateral  lobes  longer  than  deep,  the  lower  margin  distinctly  obtuse- 
angulate.  Prosternal  spine  rather  short,  blunt,  slightly  retrorse; 
interval  between  the  mesosternal  lobes  broader  than  long;  interval 
between  the  metasternal  lobes  quadrate.  Tegmina  equal  to  the  pro- 
notum  in  length,  slightly  less  than  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long,  subattin- 
gent;  apical  portion  subacute,  the  apex  itself  rounded.  Posterior  fem- 
ora moderately  slender,  slightly  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  wide ; 
posterior  tibiae  with  seven  or  eight  spines  on  the  external  margin. 

General  color  bluish-black,  variegated  with  orange-vermilion,  orange, 
lemon-yellow  and  apple-green.  Head  ornamented  with  orange  ver- 
milion on  the  posterior  inferior  portion  of  the  gena,  an  infraocular 
blotch,  a  line  along  the  clypeal  margin  of  the  face,  and  a  crude  semi- 
circle margining  the  posterior  superior  borders  of  the  eyes  and  the 
interocular  space.  Pronotum  with  the  usual  median  crescent  and  the 
short  anterior  median  bar  orange-vermiUon,  fading  along  the  posterior 
median  bar  into  orange,  which  color  decorates  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  pronotum,  very  broadly  on  the  lateral  lobes,  narrowly  on  the  disk. 
Tegmina  reticulate  with  apple-green.  Abdomen  with  the  dorsal 
segments  posterior  margined  with  lemon-yellow,  developed  on  the 
median  line  into  a  series  of  triangular  blotches  which  are  connected  by 
a  narrow  line  of  the  same  color,  an  obscure  lateral  series  of  lemon- 
yellow  dots  are  also  noticeable;  ventral  segments  dull  lemon-yellow 
with  the  bluish-black  reduced  to  a  series  of  lateral  basal  spots,  and  a 
broad  triangular  basal  spot  on  the  subgenital  plate.  Prosternal  spine 
lemon-yellow;  mesosternum  and  metasternum  dirty  luteous.  Ante- 
rior and  median  femora  with  a  median  or  premedian  blotch  of  orange- 
vermilion.  Posterior  femora  with  three  broken  bars  of  lemon-yellow, 
one  basal,  one  premedian,  the  other  median;  external  face  with  the 
scalariform  impressions  outlined  with  yellow,  posterior  tibiae  blackish- 
blue,  the  spines  black  apically. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 31.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 7.5 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 5.7 

Length  of  tegmina, 7.5 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina, 4.5 

Length  of  posterior  ifemora, .     .  15.2 

Two  female  specimens  examined. 
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GenuA  PEBIXEBTT8  Gerstaecker. 

1873.     Perixerus  Gerstaecker,  Entom.  Zeit.  Stettin,  XXXIV,  p.  192. 
Type. — P.  squamipennis  Gerstaecker. 

Perixerni  variabilii  n.  mp. 

Type:  ?  ;  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  September  18,  1903. 
(J.  F.  McClendon.)     Coll.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

Allied  to  P,  Iceins  Rehn,^®  but  differing  in  the  narrower  interspace 
between  the  mesosternal  lobes  and  the  very  different  blue-gray  and 
yellow  coloration. 

Size  medium;  form  moderately  slender;  surface  sparsely  clothed 
with  long  hairs.  Head  with  the  occiput  moderately  inflated,  obscurely 
punctate;  interspace  between  the  eyes  rather  broad,  slightly  wider 
than  the  frontal  costa;  fastigiiun  depressed,  broad,  blunt,  \viih  a  broad 
and  shallow  excavation;  frontal  costa  subequal,  not  reaching  the 
clypeus,  rather  shallowly  sulcate  at  and  below  the  ocellus;  eye  subreni- 
form,  longer  than  the  subocular  portion  of  the  genae;  antennae  slightly 
shorter  than  the  head  and  pronotum.  Pronotum  with  the  transverse 
sulci  moderately  distinct;  prozona  about  half  again  as  long  as  the 
metazona;  anterior  and  posterior  margins  subtruncate;  lateral  lobes 
slightly  longer  than  high,  the  lower  margin  sinuate  anteriorly;  surface 
rugoso-punctate,  the  metazona  with  the  punctures  finer.  Prosternal 
spine  short,  thick  and  blunt.  Interval  between  the  mesosternal  lobes 
quadrate ;  interv^al  between  the  metasternal  lobes  distinctly  longitudi- 
nal. T(»gmina  elongate-ovate,  reaching  to  the  apical  margin  of  the 
first  abdominal  segment,  internal  margins  distant;  apex  bluntly 
rounded;  surface  coriaceous-reticulate.  Anterior  and  median  limbs 
moderately  slender;  posterior  limbs  rather  slender,  the  imbrications 
of  the  femora  pronounced ;  tibiae  with  seven  or  eight  (on  one  side)  spines 
on  the  external  margin. 

General  colors  oil-green  and  lemon-yellow  varied  with  verditer-blue. 
Head  bluish  above,  with  a  dull  median  triangular  yellowish  spot,  and 
a  yellowish  post-ocular  streak  which  is  bordered  above  and  below  with 
blackish;  lower  part  of  face  dull  bluish  and  green,  the  genae  greenish, 
with  the  margins  clear  yellow  and  an  obscure  inferior  bluish  patch; 
eyes  chestnut;  antennae  bluish-black  narrowly  annulate  with  dull 
bluish-green.  Pronotum  above  blue  with  a  distinct  median  line  of 
yellow,  the  posterior  and  inferior  margins  also  narrowly  edged  with 
dull  yellow;  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum  yellowish-green;  the  trans- 
verse sulci  black  except  at  the  yellow  median  line.     Tegmina  glaucous 


"  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,  XXVII,  p.  98. 
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green.  Abdomen  above  bluish,  except  for  a  median  longitudinal  line 
which,  with  the  inferior  surface,  is  dull  yellowish.  Limbs  dull  yellowish- 
green  sprinkled  with  blackish ;  posterior  femora  with  the  imbrications 
distinctly  outlined  with  black,  genicular  region  with  a  crescent  of  black ; 
tibise  glaucous,  the  spines  with  their  apical  half  black. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 22.5  mm 

Length  of  pronotum, 5.5 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 5 

Length  of  tegmina, 4.8 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina 3 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 14.2 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  examined. 

Family  TBTTIGONID-ffl. 

Genus  HOBMILIA  St&l. 

1873.    Hormilia  St&l,  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vetensk.-Acad.  Fdrhandlingar,  XXX, 
No.  4,  p.  41. 

Type. — Phaneroptera  toUeca  Saussure. 

Hormilia  prailna  Saussure  and  Pictet. 

1897.     Hormilia  prasina  Saussure  and  Pictet,  Biol.  Cent-.Amer.,  Orth.,  I, 
p.  319,  tab.  XV,  fig.l4.    [Mazatlan,  Sinaloa;  Guerrero.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August  24,  1903.     (McClendon.)     One  male. 
This  individual  fully  agrees  with  the  original  description,  except 
that  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum  is  centrally  emarginate. 

Genus  ABETHJBA  St&l. 

1876.     ArethcBa  St&l,  Bihang  till  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Handilngar,  Bd.  4, 
No.  5,  p.  55. 

Type. — Ephippitytha  gracilipes  Thomas. 

Arethaea  graoilipei  (Thomas). 

1870.     Elphippitythd]  gracilipes  Thomas,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1870, 
p.' 76.    [Southern  Colorado.] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  September,  1902.  (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
Two  adult  males,  two  immature  females. 

Those  specimens  are  badly  shriveled  and  faded,  having  been  collected 
in  spirits,  but  they  apparently  belong  to  this  species. 

Arethaea  oarita  Scudder. 

1902.     Aretha!a  carita  Scudder,  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sciences,  IX,  p.  52, 
PI.  4,  fig.  5.     [Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico.] 

Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.     September,  1902.     (Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes.) 
One  female. 
This  specimen  fully  agrees  with  Scudder^s  description  and  figure. 
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Genus  SOITDBSBIA  SULl. 

1873.    Scudderia    St&l,  Ofversigt  ak  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.   F6rhandlingar, 
XXX,  No.  4,  p.  41. 

Type. — Phaneroptera  curvicauda  De  Geer. 

Soudderla  mexioana  (Saussure). 

1861^  Phaneroptera  mexicana  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  s^r.,  XIII,  p.  129.    [Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August  24  and  September  4, 1903.    (McQen- 
don.)     One  male,  one  female. 

Sondderia  nngolata  Scudder. 

1898.  Scudderia  ungulata  Scudder,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
XXXni,  p.  280,  fig.  6.    [Tepic,  Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    September  14  and  18,  1903.    (McQendon.) 
Three  males,  one  female. 

Genus  8TILPH0CHL0BA  St&l. 

1873.  StUpnochlora  St&l,  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.  FOrhandlingar, 
XXX,  No.  4,  p.  40. 

Type. — Phylloptera  marginella  Serville. 

Stilpnoohlora  aiteoa  (SauMure). 

1859.  Ph[ifIloptera]  azteca  Saussure,  Re\Tie  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  e^r., 
XI,  p.  203.    [Mexico  (Cordova,  etc.).] 

Guadalajara.  Jalisco.    July  17  and  August  2,  1903.    (McQendon.) 
Three  females. 

Genus  COHOCEPHALTJS  Thunberg. 

1815.     Conocephalus  Thunberg,  Mem.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  Petersb.,  V,  pp 
218,  271. 

Included  C.  subulntus,  triops,  lanceolaius,  hemipterus,  acuminatus, 

nasutuSy  cdbifrons,  falx^  cinereus,  varhia,  virens,  discolor ^  griseuSj  hilin- 

eatus,    inflatvs,    armatus,    cornutvSy    spinigerus,    trifidus,    tricorniSy 

tricepSj  i^mdissimuSy  rugosus  and  elongatus. 

Conooephalai  obionreUni  Redtenbacher. 

1891.  Conocephalus  obscurellus  Redtenbacher,  Verb.  Zool.  Bot.  Gesell. 
Wien,  XLI,  p.  397.  [Cuemavaca,  Mexico;  Guatemala;  Guita;  Antilles; 
Venezuela;  Nicaragua;  Cuba.] 

Guadalajara.  Jalisco.     (McClendon.)     One  female. 

Genus  8TIPAT0B  Rehn. 

1859.     Orcfieslicus  Saussure,  Re\'ue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  s^r.,  XI, 

p.  201.     (Not  of  Cabanis,  1851.) 
1900.     Stijxitor  Rehn,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  XXVII,  p.  90. 

Type. — 0.  atnericanus  Saussure. 
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Stipator  grandii  n.  sp. 

Tjrpe:  9  ;  Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  June  27,  1903.  (M.  E. 
Hoag.)    Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

This  new  species  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  previously  known 
species  in  the  genus,  and  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  large  size, 
very  long  and  powerful  posterior  limbs  and  comparatively  short  ovi- 
positor. 

Size  very  large;  form  elongate-fusiform.  Head  with  the  fastigium 
about  as  wide  as  the  length  of  the  eye,  bluntly  rounded,  touching  the 
facial  process;  eye  ovate,  comparatively  small  and  not  prominent; 
antennae  slightly  exceeding  the  body  and  ovipositor  in  length,  basal 
joint  flattened  inferiorly.  Pronotum  slightly  expanding  posteriorly, 
decidedly  prolonged;  slightly  flattened  on  the  disk,  but  lateral  angles 
rounded;  anterior  margin  truncate,  posterior  margin  broadly  rounded, 
no  carina  present;  lateral  lobes  longer  than  high,  the  posterior  margin 
slightly  emarginate,  the  inferior  margin  oblique,  the  angles  obtuse. 
Prosternum  with  two  suberect  slender  spines;  mesosternum  and 
metasternum  acutely  lobate.  Tegmina  or  wings  not  apparent. 
Abdomen  moderately  compressed,  each  segment  with  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  posterior  margin  on  the  median  line,  on  the 
distal  segments  supplemented  by  additional  like  structures,  which 
are  arranged  in  longitudinal  series.  0\4positor  slightly  curved, 
short,  but  slightly  longer  than  the  pronotum  and  not  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  posterior  femora,  subequal  in  width ;  the  apex 
very  acute,  with  superior  margin  straight  for  a  short  distance; 
subgenital  plate  subtrimcate  apically.  Anterior  coxce  strongly  spined ; 
femora  about  equal  to  the  pronotum  in  length,  two  or  three  spines  on 
the  anterior  margin,  unarmed  on  the  posterior  margin;  tibiae  slightly 
longer  than  the  femora,  bearing  three  spines  on  the  posterior  superior 
margin.  Median  coxae  unarmed;  femora  slightly  longer  than  the 
anterior  femora,  margins  unarmed  except  for  the  short  paired  spines  on 
the  genicular  lobes;  tibiae  slightly  longer  than  the  femora,  anterior 
superior  margin  'v\ath  two  spines,  posterior  superior  margin  with  four 
spines,  one  of  which  is  apical.  Posterior  femora  equal  to  the  body  in 
length,  strongly  inflated  basally,  slender  apically,  internal  inferior 
margin  spined  except  apically;  tibiae  about  equal  to  the  femora,  sub- 
quadrate,  the  superior  margins  closely  and  evenly  spined. 

General  color  prout's  brown,  marked  on  the  dorsum  with  vandykc 
brown  and  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  lobes  and  the  pleura  with 
wood-brown.  Head  with  the  facial  portion  and  the  genae  suflFused 
wdth  bistre,  a  faint  postocular  streak  present;  antennae  narrowly  annu- 
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late  with  ecru-drab.  Pronotum  with  the  upper  half  of  the  lateral  lobes 
bistre;  posterior  margin  of  the  lateral  lobes  narrowly  blackish.  Meso- 
notum  and  metanotum  with  lateral  blackish  patches,  more  distinct 
on  the  mesonotum. 

Measurements, 

Length  of  body, 37    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 12.5 

Greatest  width  of  disk  of  pronotum, 7.5 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 37 

Length  of  ovipositor, 18 

A  paratypic  female  has  also  been  examined. 

Genus  CETJTH0PHILTJ8  Scudder. 
1862.     CeuthophiluB  Scudder,  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  MI,  p.  433. 

Included  C.  macidatus  (Harr.),    C.  brevipcs  Scudd.,   C.  lapidicoUi 

(Burm.),  C.  uhleri  Scudd.,  S,  scabripes  (Hald.),  C,  divergens,  C.  latenSy 

C.  niger  and  C.  caUfornianus  Scudd.,  C.  siygius  (Scudd.),  C,  agassizii 

(Scudd.)  and  C.  gracilipes  (Hald.).    The  first  of  these,  maculatus,  may 

*be  considered  the  type. 

Ceathophilni  maoropai  n.  sp. 

Type:  ?  ;  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  September  14,  1903. 
(McClendon.)     Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

This  new  species  is  provisionally  placed  in  Ceuthophilus,  but  it  is 
possibly  distinct,  as  the  median  coxaj  are  not  spined.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  any  of  the  previously  known  species, 
though  running  to  occultus  and  discolor  in  Scudder's  key  of  the  genus, 
to  which,  however,  it  is  not  closely  related. 

Size  medium;  form  compressed,  elongate-fusiform.  Head  short  and 
broad ;  occiput  sloping  downward  and  forward ;  eye  rather  small,  sub- 
trigonal;  antennae  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Pronotum  arched 
transversely;  anterior  and  posterior  margins  truncate;  lateral  lobes 
slightly  longer  than  high,  inferior  margin  very  broadly  and  slightly 
arcuate,  angles  rounded.  Mesonotum  and  metanotum  subequal  in 
lateral  depth,  extending  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  pronotum.  Abdomen  compressed,  surface  smooth.  Ovipositor 
slightly  longer  than  the  pronotum,  straight,  tapering  evenly  from  the 
base  to  one-third  the  length  from  the  apex,  subequal  in  the  apical 
third;  apex  obliquely  truncate,  the  superior  margin  with  a  prominent 
rounded  emargination  which  gives  the  extreme  apex  an  almost  needle- 
like character;  internal  valves  bearing  five  prominent  spines  on  their 
inferior  margins.  Anterior  coxae  unarmed;  femora  about  one-fifth 
35 
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longer  than  the  pronotum,  somewhat  compressed,  anterior  inferior 
margin  with  two  distal  spines,  one  large  and  one  small,  no  genicular 
spine  present;  tibiae  about  equal  to  the  femora,  unarmed  above. 
Median  coxae  unarmed ;  femora  about  equal  to  the  anterior  femora  in 
length,  slenderer,  anterior  inferior  margin  armed  distally  with  three 
or  four  spines,  increasing  in  size  toward  the  apex,  posterior  inferior 
margin  with  several  very  small  spines  on  the  distal  half,  genicular 
spine  distinct;  tibiae  slightly  longer  than  the  femora,  armed  on  the 
anterior  superior  margin  with  two  large  and  two  small  spines,  posterior 
margin  armed  with  two  or  three  spines.  Posterior  femora  almost  equal 
to  the  body  in  length,  moderately  inflated,  the  length  about  three  and 
a  half  times  the  breadth,  external  inferior  margin  imarmed,  internal 
inferior  margin  supplied  with  a  series  of  small  depressed  spines,  no 
genicular  spine  present;  tibiae  straight,  exceeding  the  femora  by  about 
one-eighth  the  length  of  the  latter,  armed  on  the  upper  surface  with 
four  pair  of  spurs,  the  smaller  spines  very  uniform  and  rather  stout, 
median  apical  spurs  equal  to  the  metatarsus  in  length;  second  joint  of 
the  tarsi  about  half  the  length  of  the  metatarsus,  third  joint  of  the 
tarsi  slightly  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  second. 

General  color  cinnamon,  suffused  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, thorax]and  head  and  the  entire  anterior  limbs  except  the  tarsi 
with  liver  brown;  antennae  cinnamon;  posterior  femora  with  the 
inferior  margins  and  two  longitudinal  bars  on  the  external  face 
blackish-brown. 

Meamiremenis. 

Length  of  body, 13.8  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 5.2 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 4 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 14.2    " 

Length  of  ovipositor, 6       " 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  examined. 

Family  GRYLLID-ffl. 
Genus  0BTLLU8  Linnasus. 
1758.    Gryllus  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.,  Xth  edit.,  p.  425. 
Type. — GrylliLS  domesticus  Linnaeus.*' 

OryUui  aaiimilii  Fabricius. 

1775.    [Gryllus]  assimilis  Fabricius,  Sjrst.  Ent.,  p.  280.    [Jamaica.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    August   21,  September  14  and  18,   1903. 
(McClendon.)    Eleven  males,  six  females. 

»•  Vide  Rehn,  Canad.  Entom,,  XXXIII,  pp.  118-121. 
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These  specimens,  though  slightly  smaller,  agree  very  well  with 
individuals  from  Jalapa  and  Teocelo,  Vera  Cruz. 

OryUiu  bamtti  Rehn. 

1901.    Gryllus  barreUi  Rehn,  Trana.  Amer.  Entom.  Soc,  XXVII,  p.  221. 
[Cuemavaca,  Morelos.] 

Tuxpan,  Jalisco.    September  4,  1903.    (McQendon.)    One  female. 

This  individual  fully  agrees  with  the  type  of  barretti,  and  is  interesting 
as  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  species  is  brachypterous  as  well  as 
macropterous,  the  typical  series  being  in  the  latter  condition. 

OryUiu  mezieaaiii  SAuamre. 

1859.    Grylltia  tnexicanua  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  s^r., 
XI,  p.  316.    [Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,   Jalisco.    September   18,   1903.    (McClendon.)    One 
female. 
Zapotlanejo,  JaUsco.    July  31,  1903.    (McQendon.)    One  male. 

Geniu  (E0AJITUU8  Serville. 

1831.    (Ecanthus  Serville,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  XXII,  p.  134. 

Included  (E.  iialicus  (==peUucen8  Scopoli),  (E.  bipunctatus  and  (E. 
niveus.    Of  these,  the  first  may  be  selected  as  the  type. 

(EoantliQf  niveai  (De  G«er). 

1773.    Gryllua  niveiLS  De  Geer,  M^m.  PHist.  Ins.,  Ill,  p.  522.    [Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  18,  1903.  (McClendon.)  Three 
males. 

(Eeaathni  varioomit  Walker. 

1869.    (Ecanthus  varicomis  Walker,  Catal.  Derm.  Salt.  Suppl.  Blatt.  Coll. 
Brit.  Mus.,  p.  94.    [Mexico.] 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  September  14,  1903.  (McClendon.)  One 
female. 

This  specimen  does  not  fully  agree  with  Saussure's  figures  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  Biologia  Centralv-Americaj^^  as  the  pronotum  is  not  so  elon- 
gate, though  this  may  be  due  to  sex,  as  Saussure  figured  a  male  and 
the  individual  in  hand  is  the  other  sex.  Walker's  description  is  so 
general  that  little  can  be  made  of  it,  but  the  Guadalajara  specimen 
fully  agrees  with  it  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  opposite  sex  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  diagnosis  will  allow.  This  species  has  been 
recorded  from  as  far  north  as  Tepic. 


"  Biol.  Cent. -Amer.,  I,  p.  254,  tab.  XII,  figs.  24  and  25. 
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QmmB  THAlOrOBCntTUS  S«i«ar«. 

1878.     Thamno9ctrtu8  SausBure,  Melanges  Orthopt^rologiquee,  VI,  p.  G90, 
fig.  XLVI,  No.  1. 

Included  PhyUo^cirtus  dcinddoides'  and  vittatus  Gerstaecker,  of 
which  the  former  may  be  considered  the  type. 

ThmsmoMirtiii  emnleiii  n.  sp. 

Types:  c?  and  9  ;  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  September  16  (c?) 
and  18  ( 9  ),  1903.    (McQendon.)    Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

Allied  to  T.  cidndeUndes,  but  differing  in  the  very  distinctive  colora- 
tion, the  larger  eyes,  the  more  compressed  pronotum  and  a  number  of 
minor  characters.  No  close  relationship  exists  with  viUatus  Ger- 
staecker and  monlanus  Saussure,  while  viridicaior  Saussure  can  be 
readily  separated  by  the  coloration. 

(?. — Size  medium;  appearance  cicindeliform  as  is  usual  in  the  genus. 
Head  trigonal,  depressed,  interocular  region  flat;  eye  subelliptical, 
prominent,  in  greatest  length  almost  equal  to  the  interocular  width. 
Pronotum  deplanate,  somewhat  constricted  mesially,  anterior  margin 
truncate  with  a  slight  median  emargmation,  posterior  margin  truncate ; 
central  portion  of  disk  with  a  distinct  longitudinal  impressed  line  which 
fails  to  reach  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  margin;  lateral  lobes  of 
the  pronotum  with  the  inferior  margin  broadly  arcuate.  Tegmina 
slightly  shorter  than  the  abdomen;  axillary  veins  straighter  and  less 
curved  than  in  cicindeloides.  Anterior  tibiae  with  the  tympaniun  on 
the  anterior  face  small  and  elongate-elliptical.  Posterior  femora  mod- 
erately inflated,  slightly  shorter  than  the  tegmina.  (The  male  indi- 
vidual has  been  somewhat  crushed  and  many  structural  features  have 
been  damaged  or  changed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  any  mention 
of  them.) 

9  . — Size  medium;  form  as  in  the  male,  but  slenderer.  Head  as  in 
the  male.  Pronotum  as  in  the  male  except  that  the  posterior  portion 
is  not  slightly  broader  than  the  anterior  as  in  the  male,  and  the  median 
impressed  line  is  less  distinct.  Tegmina  arched,  slightly  exceeding  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen,  subcoriaceous,  apex  acute ;  lateral  field  of  the 
tegmina  apically  truncato-emarginate  and  with  but  three  instead  of 
six  principal  veins  as  in  cicindeloides.  Wings  with  the  apical  section 
caudate  but  not  projecting  beyond  the  tegmina.  Ovipositor  shorter 
than  the  posterior  femora,  moderately  arcuate,  rather  broad  and  sub- 
equal  in  width ;  superior  margin  of  the  apical  section  with  an  oblique 
truncation,  apex  finely  serrulate  above  and  below.  Posterior  femora 
about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tegmina. 

General  color  very  deep  metallic  blue  in  the  male,  deep  metallic 
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greenish  in  the  female;  eyes  dull  brown;  interocular  region  with  an 
obscure  transverse  elliptical  spot  of  brick  red ;  limbs  orange-ochraceous. 

Measurements. 

c?  9 

Length  of  body, 10.5  mm.  8.1  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 1.9    "  2.2    " 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum .  2       "  2       " 

Length  of  tegmina, 6.2    "  6.5    " 

Greatest  width  of  dorsal  field  of  tegmina,     .    .  3.5    "  1.7    " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 5.2    "  5.6    " 

Length  of  ovipositor, 3.3    " 

The  t3rpes  are  the  only  specimens  which  have  been  examined. 

Genua  PABiECAHTHUS  Sauatura. 

1859.    Paroccanthua  Q&pa.  p.  ParcecarUhus)  Sauasure,  Revue  et  Magaain  de 
Zoologie,  2e  86r.,  XI,  p.  317. 

Type. — P.  mexicanus  Saussure. 

ParaMiLthui  mexioanni  Sauasure. 

1859.    P[aroccarUku8\  mexicanus  Sauflsure,  Revue  et  Afagasin  de  Zoologie, 
2e  s^r.,  XI,  p.  317.    [No  locality  given.] 

Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas.  June  25,  1903.  (M.  E.  Hoag.)  One 
female. 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Tampico,  Tamaulipas,  to  Teapa, 
Tabasco. 
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HEW  JAPAHE8E  MASIHE  XOLLUSCA:  PELECYPODA. 

BY  HENRY  A,   PILSBRY. 

The  Pelecypods  described  herein  were  nearly  all  received  from  Mr. 
Y.  Hirase,  of  Kyoto,  Japan.  Most  of  them  are  from  Hirado,  Hizen, 
at  the  extreme  west  of  Kyushu,  where  the  wide-ranging  species  of 
the  central  Indo-Pacific  province  rule,  and  the  exclusively  Japanese 
faunal  element  is  less  conspicuous  than  farther  north  and  east.  That 
many  new  forms  are  encoimtered  even  here  but  confirms  the  experi- 
ence of  other  recent  workers,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Indo-Pacific  area 
there  has  been  great  local  differentiation. 

In  these  Proceedings,  p.  6, 1  described  a  ConiLS  from  Kikai-ga-shima 
as  C.  dormiior.  My  attention  has  been  called  by  several  friends  to 
the  prior  use  of  this  name  for  an  Eocene  species;  and  I  would  there- 
fore call  the  Japanese  form  ConiLS  comatoaa.  It  is  probably  ancestral 
to  the  recent  C  sieboldi  Rve. 

Maotra  oameopiota  n.  ip.    PL  XXXIX,  figs,  l,  2,  3. 

Shell  oval,  the  beaks  slightly  in  front  of  the  middle;  moderately  thin, 
pure  white  inside;  externally  profusely  painted  with  flesh-colored 
rays  on  a  whitish  groimd,  covered  with  a  very  thin  yellow  cuticle 
toward  the  margins.  Anterior  and  posterior  dorsal  areas  closely  and 
deeply  radially  sulcate,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  half  is  con- 
centrically irregularly  sulcate;  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  smooth. 
The  pallial  sinus  is  very  short  and  semicircular,  the  muscle-impressions 
and  pallial  line  but  faintly  marked.  The  hinge  is  that  of  the  typical 
group  of  Mactra.    Length  60,  alt.  45,  diam.  28.5  mm. 

Wakatsuuri,  Kitami.  Type  No.  86,294,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,281 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  resembles  M.  arUiqiuUa  Spengl.  somewhat,  but  is  not 
triangular  and  is  white  within.  It  is  not  imlike  some  forms  of  M. 
stvUarum  in  coloration. 

Bpitula  (Oxyperai)  b«niardi  n.  ip.    PL  XXXIX,  figi.  4,  5,  6. 

Shell  long  and  narrow,  the  altitude  contained  about  1.8  times  in 
the  length;  somewhat  triangular,  compressed;  moderately  solid;  the 
beaks  at  the  anterior  two-fifths  of  the  length.  White  imder  a  closely 
adherent  drab  and  whitish  cuticle,  which  is  irregularly  dappled  with 
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purple-browTi  spots.  Sculpture  of  coarse  and  irregular  concentric 
wrinkles  and  sulci,  the  umbonal  region  smooth.  Interior  of  a  peculiar 
Isabella  tint.  Pallial  sinus  wide  and  extending  to  or  a  trifle  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  shell's  length.  Muscle  scars  well  impressed.  Hinge 
spisuloid,  with  the  bearing  faces  of  the  lateral  teeth  vertically  crenu- 
late. 

Length  58,  alt.  32.5,  diam.  19  mm. 

Fukura,  Awaji.  Type  No.  86,313,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,561  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Compared  with  5.  aspersa  Sowb.,^  this  species  differs  in  proportions, 
being  longer  and  narrower.  A  specimen  of  S.  aspersa  before  me  meas- 
ures, length  53,  alt.  33,  diam.  18.5  mm.,  the  altitude  being  therefore 
contained  about  1.6  times  in  the  length.  The  beaks  are  correctly 
stated  by  Reeve  to  be  at  the  anterior  third.  The  pallial  sinus  is  much 
longer  than  in  S.  bern<irdi,  nearly  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  shell. 
The  lateral  teeth  are  longer  in  S.  bemardi.  The  external  sculpture  is 
conspicuously  imlike  in  the  two  species.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  M.  Felix  Bernard. 

Cytherea  oritpata  amioa  n.  subip.    PI.  XXXIX,  &C8. 10,  11. 

Shell  shortly  ovate,  ventricose,  rather  thin,  the  beaks  at  about  the 
anterior  third  of  its  length.  Pale  buff,  marked  with  three  indistinct 
diverging  brown  rays,  the  color  confined  chiefly  to  the  lamellse,  and 
with  some  scattered  spots,  and  narrow  oblique  stripes  on  each  side  of 
the  beaks.  The  beaks  are  rather  full;  the  lunule  cordate  and  defined 
by  sunken  lines;  no  escutcheon  is  defined  on  the  right  valve,  but  a 
depression  marks  it  in  the  left.  The  immersed  ligament  is  narrowly 
lanceolate.  The  anterior  end  is  rounded,  the  posterior  subtruncate. 
Sculpture  of  very  numerous  rounded  radial  riblets,  vdder  than  their 
intervals,  and  undivided  throughout.  These  are  crossed  by  many  thin 
erect  concentric  lamellse.  The  upper  side  of  each  one  is  fluted,  the 
ridges  corresponding  to  intervals  of  the  radial  riblets,  while  the  lower 
side  is  much  more  deeply  fluted,  a  narrow  buttress  arising  from  each 
radial  riblet.  The  interior  is  white,  the  pallial  sinus  short  and  ascend- 
ing, rounded  at  the  end.  Muscle  impressions  and  pallial  line  are  very 
faintly  indicated.  The  anterior  and  median  cardinal  teeth  are  simple 
and  rather  slender  in  the  right  valve,  the  posterior  tooth  deeply  bifid. 
In  the  left  valve  the  anterior  cardinal  is  simple  compressed  and  high, 
the  middle  one  wide  and  deeply  bifid,  the  posterior  slender  and  lamellar. 
A  curved  ridge  extends  from  the  hinge-plate  partly  around  the  anterior 


*  Conch,  I  con.  J  Mactra,  PI.  14,  fig.  65. 
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adductor  scar,  anteriorly.  The  anterior  margin  is  finely  crenulated 
from  the  beaks  down,  and  along  the  basal  margin,  the  posterior  end 
being  without  internal  crenulation. 

Length  51,  alt.  43,  diam.  32  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Type  No.  86,299,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,511  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  is  a  less  ponderous  species  than  either  Cytherea  puerpera  or  C. 
reticulata,  the  radial  riblets  are  more  numerous  and  the  concentric 
lamellaB  thinner  and  higher  than  in  either,  and  quite  different  in  sculp- 
ture. The  hinge  and  teeth,  while  of  the  same  type,  are  decidedly 
more  delicate.  I  rank  the  form  as  a  variety  of  Venus  crispata  Desh. 
(P.  Z.  S.,  1853,  p.  2,  No.  8),  but  the  lamellae  of  that  species  are  stated 
to  be  "in  medio  et  ad  margines  crassioribus,  inflexus/'  terms  hardly 
applicable  to  the  present  species.  The  description  of  the  interior — 
"valvis  intus  in  fomice  croceis;  sinu  paUii  lati^simOy  profunda" — ^is  also 
at  variance  with  the  specimens  before  me. 

Chione  miora  n.  sp.   PI.  XLI,  figs.  4.  5. 

Shell  minute,  oval,  moderately  thick,  cream-white,  some  or  all  of  the 
ribs  stained  with  light  reddish-brown.  Beaks  small,  at  about  the  an- 
terior third.  Lunule  cordate,  not  distinctly  defined,  escutcheon  lanceo- 
late, slightly  excavated.  Ligament  immersed,  short  and  lanceolate. 
Sculpture  of  radial,  rounded  ribs,  18-20  in  number,  of  which  three  are 
on  the  lunule.  The  ribs  are  wider  near  the  anterior  end,  where  several 
of  them  are  flattened  and  divided  by  a  median  groove,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  these  bifid  ribs  a  minute  riblet  is  interposed  near  the  lower 
margin.  Elsewhere  the  intervals  are  about  as  wide  as  the  ribs.  The 
concentric  riblets  are  low  in  the  intervals,  but  on  the  ribs  they  rise  as 
erect  flat  scales.  The  interior  is  livid-whitish  in  the  cavity,  the  muscle- 
impressions,  pallial  sinus  and  space  below  the  pallial  line  being  purple- 
brown,  fading  to  white  at  the  edge.  The  pallial  sinus  is  short  and 
ascending,  round  at  the  end.  Both  ends  and  the  ventral  margin  are 
minutely  crenulate  within,  and  the  margin  within  the  lunule  has  very 
fine  crenulations  nearly  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  shell.  In  the 
left  valve  the  anterior  and  posterior  cardinal  teeth  are  simple,  the 
median  one  bifid,  the  posterior  tooth  being  very  thin.  The  right  valve 
has  a  bifid  median  cardinal,  simple  ones  on  each  side,  the  anterior  tooth 
very  thin. 

Length  5.6,  alt.  5,  diam  3  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  80,583,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,209  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection. 

I  have  had  these  minut-e  shells  for  several  years  without  being  able 
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to  identify  them  as  the  young  of  any  larger  species,  although  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  reach  a  larger  size.  The 
small  number  of  radial  riblets  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  sculpture. 
Venus  imhricata  Sowerby  is  a  longer  species  with  the  lamelte  obsolete 
in  the  intervals.  V.  scabra  Hanley  is  unlike  in  sculpture,  but  both  of 
these  seem  related  to  C.  micra. 

Chione  hiienenait  n.  sp.    PI.  XLI,  figs.  1,  2. 

Shell  small,  shortly  ovate,  compressed,  yellowish,  irregularly  macu- 
late with  reddish-brown.  Beaks  slightly  in  front  of  the  middle,  small 
and  projecting  but  slightly.  Anterior  end  broadly  roimded,  posterior 
end  narrower  and  somewhat  tapering.  Sculpture  of  about  42  rounded 
radial  riblets,  a  little  wider  than  their  intervals,  becoming  very  small 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  series,  though  they  are  largest  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  shell.  The  ribs  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  shell  are  divided 
by  a  narrow  median  groove,  on  the  lower  half  of  each  rib.  These 
radial  riblets  are  crossed  by  many  regular  narrow  concentric  ridges, 
higher  on  the  ribs  than  in  the  intervals;  the  whole  producing  the  effect 
of  a  tiled  roof.  The  interior  is  white,  usually  with  a  drop-shaped 
purple-brown  streak  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  more  or  less  extensive 
stains  of  similar  tint  in  the  cavity.  The  pallial  sinus  is  short  and 
rounded.  The  edge  is  crenulated  in  harmony  with  the  riblets  along  the 
posterior  half  of  the  lower  margin,  but  aloilg  the  anterior  half  there 
are  about  two  denticles  to  each  rib.  The  two  ends  are  very  finely 
crenulate,  and  the  anterior  side  of  the  dorsal  margin  is  crenulate  par- 
allel to  the  longest  axis  of  the  shell,  the  posterior  dorsal  margin  being 
smooth.  The  two  obliquely  triangular  cardinal  teeth  in  the  right 
valve  and  the  short  median  tooth  in  the  right  valve  are  slightly  bifid. 

Length  10.8,  alt.  8.6,  diam.  5  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  86,281,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,0386  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

V,  costeUifera  Adams  and  Reeve  (Zool.  "Samarang"  Moll,,  p.  79 
pi.  21,  fig.  18)  is  a  larger,  differently  colored  form  from  the  Philippines, 
which  seems  from  the  description  and  figure  to  be  closely  related,  but 
the  scales  are  stated  to  be  semilunar,  while  in  C.  hizenensia  they  are 
straight.  V.  marica  differs  in  sculpture  and  in  the  pattern  of  internal 
crenulation  of  the  valve  margins. 

Pitar  tulfarea  n.  sp.    PI.  XXXIX,  figs.  7.  8,  9. 

The  shell  is  triangular-oval,  inflated,  solid;  pale  sulphur-tinted  out- 
side, and  distinctly,  very  finely  striate  throughout,  with  some  impres- 
sions indicating  former  growth-arrests.     Beaks  full  and  prominent, 
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about  at  the  anterior  third.  Anterior  end  a  little  narrower  than  the 
posterior,  the  margin  sloping  straight  to  the  beak;  the  posterior  upper 
margin  arcuate.  No  limule  or  escutcheon  are  defined.  The  ligament 
is  deeply  sunken  and  narrowly  lanceolate.  The  interior  is  bright  red- 
dish-ochre colored  in  the  cavity,  white  outside  the  pallial  line.  Valve 
margins  smooth.  The  hinge  is  rather  broad,  the  teeth  much  like  those 
of  Pilar  cUrina  Lam.  The  pallial  and  muscle  scars  are  but  slightly 
impressed.  The  pallial  sinus  small  and  ascending,  extending  a  little 
beyond  the  posterior  third  of  the  shell's  length. 

Length  30.5,  alt.  26.5,  diam.  19.5  nun. 

Length  25.5,  alt.  23,  diam.  18  mm. 

Fukura,  Awaji.  Types  No.  82,135,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,297  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

TeUina  hiratei  n.  sp.    PI.  XLI,  fig.  3. 

^hell  irregularly  ovate,  compressed,  white  and  thin.  Posterior  end 
tapering  to  a  narrowly  rounded  termination,  the  anterior  end  longer 
and  broadly  rounded;  lower  margin  strongly  arcuate,  upper  margins 
nearly  straightly  sloping,  the  beaks  very  small  and  but  slightly  pro- 
jecting. Sculpture  of  very  fine  low  rounded  simple  radial  riblets,  at 
least  twice  the  width  of  their  narrow  interstices,  crossed  by  equally 
spaced,  thin,  erect,  minutely  crimped  concentric  lamellar  threads,  about 
one-half  a  nun.  apart  oif  the  middle  of  the  disk  of  the  type  specimen. 
There  is  a  slight  radial  ridge  posteriorly,  the  surface  of  the  valves  being 
elsewhere  regularly  convex.  Interior  white  and  glossy,  very  faintly 
showing  a  very  deep  and  wide  pallial  sinus,  extending  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  shell,  and  partly  confluent  with  the  pallial  line  below. 
In  the  right  valve  there  are  two  delicate  diverging  cardinal  teeth, 
the  ends  overhanging  the  cavity,  and  strong,  triangularly  elevated 
lateral  teeth.  The  left  valve  has  two  cardinal  teeth,  the  anterior  one 
vertical,  slightly  bifid,  the  posterior  tooth  very  thin,  and  parallel  to 
the  posterior  dorsal  slope.  On  each  side  the  margin  is  raised  into  small 
lamellse  fitting  above  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  other  valve.  The  liga- 
ment is  narrow  and  oblique  as  usual. 

Length  18.5,  alt.  13.6,  diam.  7  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Type  No.  86,268,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,524  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  is  an  exquisitely  sculptured  shell,  with  more  delicate  concentric 
lamellse  than  Semele  exarata  Ads.  and  Rve.,  a  species  curiously  like  it 
in  sculpture.  It  is  apparently  referable  to  the  subgenus  Paeydarco- 
pagia  of  Bertin.  It  resembles  Tellina  corhis  Bronn  in  sculpture  and 
to  some  extent  in  contour. 
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Tellina  fkbrefkoU  n.  sp.   PI.  XLI,  figs.  11,  12. 

Shell  oblong,  compressed,  thin  and  white;  equilateral,  the  two  ends 
about  equally  rounded,  the  upper  and  basal  margins  arcuate,  the  small 
beaks  but  slightly  projecting,  opisthogyrous.  Sculpture  of  coarse 
concentric  ridges  neariy  as  wide  as  their  intervals,  the  latter  decussated 
with  delicate  radial  riblets,  slightly  cuneate  in  each  interval.  At  the 
posterior  end  the  ridges  are  broken  up,  and  in  combination  with  the 
radii  form  lozenge-shaped  tubercles.  The  glossy  interior  shows  a  very 
capacious  linguiform  and  ascending  pallial  sinus,  rounded  at  the  end, 
which  extends  decidedly  past  the  middle  of  the  valve,  its  lower  margin 
not  confluent  with  the  pallial  line.  In  the  left  valve  there  is  one  short, 
erect  cardinal  tooth;  in  the  right  valve  two  short,  diverging  cardinals, 
and  minute  anterior  and  posterior  laterals  remote  from  them. 

Length  6,  alt.  3.4,  diam.  2.1  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  86,304,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,545  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Totally  unlike  any  other  species  known  to  me. 

CodakU  b«na  delioatnla  n.  subsp.    PI.  XLI,  figs.  15,  16. 

Compared  with  C  beUa  this  form  is  smaller,  more  inflated,  the 
diameter  decidedly  exceeding  half  the  length,  with  finer,  more  delicate 
sculpture. 

Length  11.3,  alt.  11,  diam.  6.5  mm. 

Length  10.5,  alt.  11,  diam.  6  mm. 

Riukiu  Island.  Types  No.  82,048,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,307  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Typical  examples  of  the  widespread  Codakia  (Jagoniu)  bdla  Conr. 
occur  in  Japan,  having  been  sent  from  Hirado,  Hizen,  by  Mr.  Hirase 
(No.  1,530  of  his  register).  It  has  also  been  reported  by  Dunker  and 
others  as  Lucina  divergens  Phil.,  a  name  which  Dall  has  shown  to  be 
synonymous.  Reeve's  Lucina  fbvla  is  apparently  a  composite  of 
two  species,  but  the  Oriental  form  included  by  him  and  by  Adams 
and  Reeve  under  that  name  is  doubtless  identical  with  C.  hella  Conrad. 

Cardinm  hnngerfordi  Sowerby.    PL  XLI,  fig.  17. 
Journal  of  Malacology,  VIII,  p.  103  (1901). 

A  figiure  of  this  species  is  given  for  comparison  with  the  two  forms 
following.  All  of  them  occur  at  Hirado,  Hizen,  preserving  their  indi- 
viduality without  intergradation,  so  far  as  the  material  submitted  to 
me  shows.  All  of  them  are  more  fragile  than  C.  papyraceum  Brug., 
which  has  been  reported  from  Japan,  but  which  I  have  not  seen  from 
north  of  the  Philippines.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  records  of  Papy- 
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raceum  from  Japan  were  based  upon  specimens  of  this  species  or  of 
C.  annce. 

C.  hunger fordi  is  flesh-colored,  either  almost  uniform  or  with  narrow 
darker  concentric  zones  alternating  with  wider  pale  zones.  The 
shell  figured  measures,  length  10,  alt.  9,  diam.  6.5  mm.  It  is  from 
Hirado,  Hizen,  No.  80,601,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,234  of  Mr.  Hirase's 
collection. 

Cardinm  hnngerfordi  nndatopiotmn  n.  subsp.    PI.  XL,  figs.  14,  15. 

Shell  extremely  thin,  similar  in  shape  to  the  preceding  or  with  the 
posterior  end  longer.  Sculpture  as  in  C  hungerfordi,  except  that  very 
low  riblets  are  visible  across  the  whole  valve  near  the  basal  margin. 
Concentrically  streaked  and  profusely  marked  in  zigzag  pattern  with 
flesh  tint  on  a  whitish  ground,  the  beaks  dark.  Interior  more  distinctly 
marked  with  waved  or  zigzag  concentric  streaks  of  flesh  color  or  crim- 
son; radially  finely  grooved,  and  the  inner  margin  is  distinctly  crenu- 
late  in  the  middle  as  well  as  toward  the  ends. 

Length  16.5,  alt.  16.5,  diam.  10  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  80,521,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  880  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  is  much  larger  than  C.  hungerfordi  Sowb.  Ill,  equally  thin, 
but  with  another  pattern  of  color,  much  like  that  of  C.  anncB  Pils., 
from  which  it  differs  in  sculpture.  As  in  other  forms  of  the  group,  there 
is  more  or  less  minute  roughening  of  the  ends  by  fine  asperities.  The 
marginal  crenulation  of  this  form  is  a  feature  strongly  differentiating 
it  from  C  hungerfordi  and  stigmaticum, 

Cardium  hiingerfordi  ttigmatioiim  n.  subsp.    PI.  XLI,  figa.  13,  14. 

This  is  a  small,  thin,  nearly  equilateral  white  species,  with  the  apex 
of  each  valve  red-brown,  a  vertical  streak  of  the  same  color  on  the  con- 
vexity of  the  valve  below  it,  and  sometimes  some  faint  stains  of  the 
same  at  the  sides.  The  white  interior  shows  the  median  streak,  with 
usually  side  streaks  and  often  some  mottling  or  a  streak  along  the 
paJlial  line.  The  sculpture  consists  of  about  9  rather  strong  but  low 
rounded  ribs  on  the  posterior  slope,  divided  into  two  sets  by  a  shallow, 
wide  radial  valley,  the  last  rib  dorsally  having  a  linear  riblet  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  median  portion  of  the  valve  is  almost  smooth,  showing 
the  faintest  traces  of  fine  riblets  near  the  lower  margin;  but  where  the 
lower  passes  into  the  anterior  slope  the  ribs  are  decidedly  stronger, 
and  denticulate  the  edge.  There  is  a  minute  punctulation  at  both  ends 
in  perfectly  fresh  shells.  The  right  valve  has  anterior  and  posterior 
lateral  teeth,  the  anterior  wanting  in  the  other  valve. 

Length  11.3,  alt.  12,  diam.  7.3  mm. 
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Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  86,279,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,410  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  very  pretty  little  form  differs  from  C.  hunger jordi  Sowb.  chiefly 
in  coloration.  The  latter  occurs  at  Hirado,  Hizen,  also  (1,234  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection). 

Cardium  axmsB  n.  pp.    PI.  XL,  fig.  20. 

Shell  subcircular  and  inflated,  ahnost  perfectly  equilateral,  thin 
white,  profusely  marked  with  pale  flesh-pink  zigzag  streaks,  the  beaks 
fleshy-brown.  Sculpture  of  fine  radial  riblets  at  the  ends,  each  scored 
at  the  summit  with  a  finely  punctured  groove,  the  grooves  persisting 
over  the  median  portion  of  the  shell  where  the  riblets  are  obsolete  or 
nearly  so.  Anteriorly  there  are  about  16  very  regular  riblets  not  ex- 
tending to  the  edge  above,  a  lanceolate  lunular  area  being  left  smooth. 
Posteriorly  the  riblets  are  coarser,  less  regular,  part  of  them  flattened 
and  sulcate  down  the  middle.  The  riblets  scarcely  crenulate  the  mar- 
gins of  the  valves.  The  smoothish  median  part  of  the  shell  is  regularly 
marked  with  close  punctured  lines,  the  spaces  between  them  being 
perceptibly  concave.  The  interior  is  slightly  fluted  by  the  external 
ribs  at  the  two  ends,  nearly  smooth  elsewhere.  The  zigzag  external 
markings  show  rose  or  crimson  on  a  white  ground,  which  deeper  in  the 
cavity  changes  to  fleshy-brown. 

The  right  valve  has  two  contiguous  cardinal  teeth,  the  anterior  one 
standing  almost  above  the  posterior,  and  well  developed  anterior  and 
posterior  lateral  teeth.  In  the  left  valve  the  cardinals  diverge,  the 
anterior  being  the  larger.  The  anterior  lateral  is  well  developed,  the 
posterior  obsolete. 

Ijcngth  27,  alt.  25,  diam.  16  mm. 

Hayama,  near  Kamakura,  Sagami,  on  Sagami  Bay.  Tj-^jes  No. 
80,319,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  collected  and  given  to  the  Academy  by  Miss  Anna 
C.  Hartshorne. 

ThLs  beautiful  Cardium  is  related  to  C.  papyra<:eiim  Brug.,  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen  from  Japan.  It  is  more  fragile  and  more  delicately 
sculptured  than  that  species,  in  which  the  inner  margins  of  the  valves 
are  closely  and  deeply  fluted.  Moreover,  the  altitude  of  C.  papyraceum 
decidedly  exceeds  the  length,  while  in  C,  annce  the  length  Ls  greater. 
In  C  papyraceum  the  posterior  end  is  more  produced  than  the  anterior, 
the  latter  being  noticeably  straightened  and  subvertical,  while  in  C. 
anncB  the  two  ends  are  almost  equally  rounded.  The  coloration  also 
differs. 

There  Ls  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy, 
received  many  years  ago  from  Andrew  Garrett,  labelled  "C.  tchdien^e 
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Debeaux,  China."  Debeaux  collected  in  Chinese  waters  and  pub- 
lished a  little-known  and  not  very  valuable  paper  on  his  results  in 
Recueil  de  Mimoires  de  Midicine,  de  Chirurgie  et  de  Pharmacie  rmlir 
iaires,  ridige  sous  le  surveillance  du  ConseU  de  SanUf  3  ser.,  VI,  Paris, 
1861 ;  but  no  mention  is  made  therein  of  a  Cardium  tcheliense.  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  it  in  the  literature  examined.  The  name  suggests 
that  of  a  province  of  northern  China,  but  being  orthographically 
defective,  I  have  thought  its  retention  imdesirable. 

Xellia  poroolui  n.  sp.    PI.  XLI,  fics.  18.  19,  20. 

The  small  cream-white  subglobular  shell  resembles  K.  japonica  Pils. 
in  outlines,  except  that  it  is  decidedly  more  ventricose.  The  glossy 
surface  is  minutely  striate,  with  stronger  irregularities  at  unequal  dis- 
tances indicating  periods  of  growth-arrest.  In  the  right  valve  there  is 
a  single  rather  broad,  oblique  cardinal  tooth,  with  a  socket  and  a 
minute  tubercle  above  it,  and  a  small,  triangular  lateral.  The  left 
valve  has  two  erect,  subequal  cardinals  and  a  strong,  triangular  lateral. 

Length  8.5,  alt.  8,  diam.  6  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Type  No.  86,266,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,011a  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

In  K.  japonica  Pils.  the  teeth  are  all  much  more  delicate  and  the 
shell  is  less  inflated.  The  hinge  of  K,  japonica  is  figured  for  compari- 
son, pi.  XLI,  fig.  21. 

Boleoardia  vitrea  japonica  d.  subsp.    PI.  XLI,  fig.  6. 

Shell  resembling  S.  vitrea  Quoy  and  Gaimard  {Scintilla  aurantiaca 
Desh.)  in  shape,  but  smaller  and  white. 

Length  10.3,  alt.  5,  diam.  3  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  86,276,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,544  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Myodora  reeveana  Smith.    PI.  XLI,  figs.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Shell  small,  solid,  yellowish-white,  with  the  right  valve  quite  convex 
and  projecting  beyond  the  other  below,  the  left  valve  flat  and  smaller. 
Behind  the  beaks  the  dorsal  valve-margins  are  concave  and  excavated, 
in  front  of  them  they  are  slightly  convex.  The  basal  margin  is  strongly 
arcuate,  the  posterior  end  truncate  and  biangular,  and  the  anterior 
end  narrowly  rounded.  Both  valves  are  irregularly  sculptured  with 
coarse  wrinkles,  the  convex  valve  more  strongly  so.  The  pallial  sinus 
is  small  and  triangular.  In  the  right  valve  the  anterior  lateral  tooth 
is  a  long,  perfectly  straight  ridge,  the  posterior  tooth  is  very  small  and 
narrow,  largely  overhung  by  the  concave  valve  margin.    In  the  left 
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valve  there  is  a  small  erect  anterior  lamella,  and  a  curved  posterior 
one. 

Length  7,  alt.  5,  diam.  2  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Figured  specimens  are  No.  86,301,  A.  N.  S.  P., 
from  No.  914  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

A  peculiar,  very  asymmetrical  little  species,  originally  described 
from  China.  Myodora  proxima  Smith,  1880  (= triangularis  "A.  Ad." 
Dkr.,  1882),  has  also  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hirase  at  Hirado,  Hizen. 
These  two  with  M.  iiuciuosa  Gld.  are  the  only  species  of  the  genus  yet 
reported  from  Japan. 

Ottroa  oiroumpiota  n.  sp.   PI.  XL,  figs.  12,  13. 

The  shells  of  this  oyster  are  very  irregular  and  rough,  showing  a 
few  radial  ridges  on  the  upper  valve,  and  rough  lines  of  growth-arrest. 
Nearly  the  whole  lower  valve  has  been  attached.  The  exterior  is 
gray  or  with  some  purple  pencilling.  Both  valves  have  long,  projecting 
beaks,  and  are  usually  about  equally  concave  within.  The  interior 
is  bluish-white  or  dirty  white,  extensively  olive-stained,  and  often 
with  some  purple  stains.  The  borders  are  smooth  or  nearly  so  near 
the  hinge,  and  smooth  or  finely,  irregularly  scalloped  elsewhere,  and 
the  distal  and  lateral  margins  are  in  part  or  w^hoUy  painted  with  a 
rather  wide  border  of  purple  or  groups  of  purple  lines.  The  length  of 
a  well-grown  shell  is  87,  breadth  56  mm. 

Hirado,  Hizen.  Types  No.  80,448,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  500  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection. 

0.  incequivalvis  Sowb.,'  from  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  is  similar  in 
internal  coloring.  0.  vitrefacta  Sowb.*  also  resembles  this  species 
somewhat,  but  that  is  conspicuously  crenate  within. 

Area  kobeltiaxia  n.  sp.    PI.  XL,  figs.  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Area  ocellata?  Kobelt,  Conchylien  Cabinet,  Area,  p.  87,  PI.  24,  figs.  1-4. 
Not  A .  oeellata  Reeve. 

This  is  a  deep,  narrow  Area,  with  a  strong  diagonal  keel  and  another 
defining  the  posterior  border  of  the  ligament-area.  The  surface  w^here 
unworn  is  many-ribbed  and  densely  hirsute,  but  this  sculpture  and 
covering  persists  only  at  the  edges  of  the  specimens  before  me.  The 
ventral  margin  gapes  rather  widely.  The  \nde  ligament-area  is  marked 
off  into  concentric  lozenges  by  very  numerous  ligament-filled  diagonal 
broadly  V-shaped  sulci,  of  which  I  count  11  in  a  shell  44  mm.  long, 
17  in  one  55  mm.  long.    The  hinge-line  is  narrow,  the  teeth  fine,  close 


'  Conch,  lean.,  XVIII,  Ostrea,  fig.  82. 
»  Conch.  Icon.,  XVIII,  Ostrea,  fig.  80. 
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and  vertical  in  the  middle,  somewhat  irregular  there  and  anteriorly, 
but  posteriorly  they  become  coarse  and  very  oblique,  and  strongly 
crenulate  on  the  upper  edges.  The  count  of  teeth  in  three  shells  is 
as  follows,  the  anterior  end  preceding : 

23,  17  =  40  teeth;  length  of  shell  44  mm. 

18,  26=44  teeth;  length  of  shell  44  mm. 

15,  30  =  45  teeth;  length  of  shell  53  nun. 

The  interior  is  dirty  white,  sometimes  with  brown  stains,  the  edges 
crenulate  and  brown. 

Length  53,  alt.  24,  diam.  26  mm. 

Length  44,  alt.  21,  diam.  23  mm. 

Co-types  No.  78,750,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  col- 
lected by  Miss  Anna  C.  Hartshorne  (fig.  17),  and  No.  58,082,  received 
in  a  lot  of  shells  from  northern  Japan,  probably  Yesso,  but  the  exact 
locality  is  unknown. 

I  take  these  shells  to  belong  to  the  species  described  by  Kobelt  in 
his  excellent  monograph  cited  above,  and  referred  by  him  with  great 
doubt,  and  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  to  A.  ocellata  Reeve, 
described  from  Singapore.  Having  before  me  topotypes  of  A.  ocellaia, 
as  well  as  several  Japanese  specimens  which  agree  with  them,  I  am 
compelled  to  regard  the  two  species  as  entirely  distinct,  and  not  even 
closely  related,  although  they  agree  in  general  shape.  The  ligament- 
area  in  A,  ocelluta  is  smooth,  scored  by  only  a  few,  usually  imperfect 
ligament  grooves,  there  being  a  large  oblique  triangle  posteriorly  and 
an  erect  triangle  between  the  beaks  free  from  them.  The  two  oblique 
triangles  marked  by  grooves  are  usually  covered  with  a  smooth  yellow 
(or  in  some  Japanese  shells,  blackish)  cuticle,  while  the  rest  of  the 
area  is  whitish.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  dorsal  aspect  of  a  specimen 
of  A.  ocellata  from  the  province  of  Suruga  (No.  71,041,  A.  N.  S.  P.), 
drawn  in  fig.  21  of  pi.  XL. 

Area  oeellata  does  not  attain  nearly  the  size  of  A,  kohdtiana,  an  adult 
Singapore  shell  measuring,  length  26,  alt.  12.5,  diam.  13  nmi.  The 
Japanese  specimens  with  unworn  surface  are  somewhat  more  regular 
in  growth  than  those  from  Singapore,  and  have  a  very  narrow  ven- 
tral gape.  One  measures,  length  20.5,  alt.  11.6,  diam.  10.6  mm.  The 
diagonal  keel  is  very  acute. 

Reference  to  Plates  XXXIX-XLI. 

Plate  XXXIX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3. — Mactra  carneopicta  Pils. 
Figs.  4,  5,  6. — ^pisula  hemardi  Pils. 
Figs.  7.  8,  9.— PVtor  sulfurea  Pils. 
Figs.  10,  11. — Cytherea  crispata  amicta  Pils. 
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Plate  XL,  Figs.  12,  13. — Osirea  circumpicta  Pils. 

Figs.  14,  15. — Cardium  hungerfordi  undatopictum  Pils. 
FigB.  16,  17,  18,  19.— ^rco  kobeltiana  Pils. 
Fig.  20. — Cardium  anna  Pils. 
Fig.  21. — Area  ocellata  Reeve. 

Plate  XU,  Figs.  1,  2. — Chione  hizenensis  Pils. 
Fig.  3. — Tellina  hirasei  Pils. 
Figs.  4,  5. — Chione  micra  Pils. 
Fig.  6. — Soletellina  vitrea  japonica  Pils. 
Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10. — Myodora  reereana  Smitli. 
Figs.  11,  12.— TeUina  fabrefacta  Pils. 
Figs.  13,  14. — Cardium  hungerfordi  stigmaticum  Pib. 
Figs.  15,  16. — Codakia  heUa  delicatula  Pib. 
Fig.  17. — Cardium  hungerfordi  Sowb. 
Figs.  18,  19,  20.— KcWia  poratlus  PiLs. 
Fig.  21. — Kellia  japonica  Pils. 
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Family  AORIDIDiB. 
Kermiria  biYittoto  cSnviUe). 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.  July  16,  190?. 
(Oslar.) 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah.    August  2,  1896.     One  male. 

Aorolophitui  hirtipei  (Say). 

Raton,  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico.  August  1,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
Four  females. 

Bootettix  arfentatui  Bnmer. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July  13,  1903.  (C.  R.  Bieder- 
man.)    One  adult  female  and  four  nymphs. 

ChloBftltii  abdominalif  (Thomas). 

Truchas  Peak,  Rio  Arriba  county,  New  Mexico.    August  4,  1902. 
(W.  P.  Cockerell.)     One  female. 
Inseparable  from  a  female  individual  from  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Horetidotei  oinerent  SoudderT 

Yuma  county,  Arizona.  September,  1903.  One  male.  Coll.  Mor- 
gan Hebard. 

This  specimen  probably  belongs  to  this  genus  and  species,  but  several 
characters,  such  as  the  proportions  of  the  prozona  and  metazona,  do 
not  agree  with  the  description.  These  parts  are  said  to  be  "of  sub- 
equal  length,"  while  in  the  specimen  at  hand  the  metazona  is  decidedly 
shorter  than  the  prozona.  Generally,  however,  the  specimen  agrees 
very  well  with  the  description. 

OomphoMmi  olepiydra  Soudder. 

Truchas  Peak,  Rio  Arriba  county.  New  Mexico.  13,000-14,000  feet 
elevation  and  above  timber  line.  August  2, 1902.  (W.  P.  Cockerell.) 
One  male,  two  females. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  critical  remarks  on  the  standing  of 
the  several  American  "species"  of  this  genus,  and  accordingly  the  use 
of  clepsydra  as  a  full  species  should  not  be  considered  an  expression  of 
opinion,  but  simply  the  utilization  of  a  term  to  designate  a  type  the 
validity  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful. 

Boopedon  nubilum  (Say). 
Thumb  Butte,  Arizona.     July  11,  1902.     (Oslar.)     One  male. 

lignrotettix  kuniai  Caudell. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.    July  1, 1903.     (C.  F.  Biederman.) 
One  male. 
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Arphia  arota  (Scudder). 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  26,  1902.  (Oslar.)  Two 
males,  two  females. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.  July  12,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  female. 

I  cannot  agree  with  CaudelP  in  uniting  A,  ieporcUa  with  this  species. 
They  appear  to  me  quite  distinct,  and  separable  by  the  length  of  the 
tegmina  and  wings  in  the  female,  and  in  the  form  of  the  vertex.  In 
this  connection  I  have  examined  thirty-seven  specimens  of  the  two 
species. 

Arphia  oanora  n.  sp. 

?1902.   Arphia  nietana  Scudder  and  Cockerell,  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci., 
IX,  p.  28.     (Not  of  Saussure.) 

Types:  d^  and  9  ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (d^),  and  Albuquerque, 
Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.     (Oslar:  July  15,  1902.)     ( 9  ) 

Allied  to  A,  nietana  Saussure,  but  differing  in  the  slenderer  form,  the 
narrower  vertex,  the  more  vertical  face,  the  longer  metazona  and  the 
slenderer  posterior  femora. 

c?. — Size  medium;  form  somewhat  slender.  Head  with  the  occiput 
bearing  several  longitudinal  rugae,  the  median  one  extending  forward 
to  the  tip  of  the  scutellum  of  the  vertex;  scutellum  pjoiform,  longer 
than  broad,  very  slightly  excavated,  margins  moderately  high,  the 
median  carina  broken  centrally;  lateral  foveolse  elongate,  subtrigonal, 
not  strongly  marked;  frontal  costa  broad  and  subequal  inferiorly,  at 
the  ocellus  expanded  and  slightly  and  shallowly  excavated,  above  the 
ocellus  distinctly  constricted,  subequal,  apex  truncate,  this  portion 
with  a  distinct  median  carina;  eye  not  prominent  and  about  equal  in 
length  to  the  infraocular  portion  of  the  gena^;  antennae  about  equal 
to  the  head  and  pronotum  in  length.  Pronotum  with  the  median 
carina  rather  low,  even,  distinctly  cut  by  the  last  sulcus;  anterior 
margin  very  obtuse-angulate ;  posterior  margin  acute-angulate  with 
the  angle  rounded ;  surface  of  the  disk  rugoso-granulate ;  lateral  lobes 
of  the  pronotum  subequal,  deeper  than  wide.  Interval  between  the 
mctasternal  lobes  slightly  longer  than  broad.  Tegmina  moderately 
long;  apex  obliquely  truncate;  greatest  width  about  median.  Wings 
not  elongate,  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long.  Posterior  femora  robust, 
reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  superior  and  inferior  margins 
equally  arcuate. 

9 . — Similar  to  the  male  with  the  following  important  exceptions: 
Scutellum  of  tlie  vertex  broad,  about  as  broad  as  long;  frontal  costa 

» Proc.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  XXVI,  p.  785. 
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distinctly  sulcate  below  the  ocellus;  antennse  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  head  and  pronotum.  Median  carina  of  the  pronotum  lower  than  in 
the  male;  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum  rectangulate  with  the 
apex  rounded.  Intervals  between  the  metastcmal  lobes  very  slightly 
broader  than  long. 

General  color  blackish-brown,  sprinkled  with  small  obscure  blackish 
maculations.  Abdomen  and  under  surface  dull  yellowish  in  the  male, 
varying  from  yellowish-brown  to  dark  wood-brown  in  the  females,  and 
the  paler  specimens  of  the  latter  sex  have  the  abdomen  with  regular 
lateral  blotches  of  brownish-black.  Tegmina  of  the  general  color. 
Wings  with  the  disk  flame-scarlet,  the  fuscous  bar  rather  dark  but 
fading  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing;  apex  suffused  with  fuscous; 
tsenia  rather  broad,  solid,  but  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  wing;  costal 
margin  of  the  color  of  the  disk.  Posterior  femora  externally  with 
traces  of  several  transverse  dark  bars,  the  apical  one  of  which  is  fairly 
apparent  and  somewhat  contrasts  a  weak  pregenicular  annulus  of 
ochraceous;  genicular  region  blackish;  internal  face  with  the  pre- 
genicular annulus  yellowish  and  distinct,  the  remainder  black  wfth 
the  superior  and  inferior  margins  cut  by  two  broken  bars  of  yellowish. 
Posterior  tibi®  greenish-yellow  (c?)  or  dull  brown,  dark  apically; 
spines  tipped  with  black. 

Measurements, 

Length  of  body, 24  mm.  27     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 6  "  6  " 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 4.1  "  4.5  " 

Length  of  tegmina, 24  "  26.5  " 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina, 5  "  5.5  " 

Length  of  wing, 19.5  "  23  " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 13.7  "  14.2  " 

The  series  of  this  species  examined  comprises  twelve  specimens 
from  the  following  localities:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (three  males); 
Silver  Lake,  Utah  [Skinner]  (two  males);  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
[Oslar]  (two  females);  Jerome,  Arizona  [Oslar]  (three  males  and  two 
females).  The  most  striking  variation  exhibited  by  the  series  is  in 
color,  size  being  quite  constant.  The  ground  color  in  some  individuals 
is  almost  uniform,  in  others  strongly  maculate,  while  several  have  the 
posterior  margin  and  the  entire  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum  conspicu- 
ously barred  with  the  two  primary  shades.  In  several  specimens  the 
axillary  field  of  the  tegmina  is  straw-colored,  while  a  great  amount  of 
variation  is  exhibited  in  the  intensity  of  the  external  bars  of  the 
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posterior  femora.    The  color  of  the  disk  of  the  wings  appears  to  be 
coDatant. 

Arphia  pieudoniatana  (Thomaii). 

Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  (Oslar.)  One  male, 
one  female. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county.  New  Mexico.  July  14,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  male. 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  (Oslar.)  One  male,  two  females. 

Sneoptolophui  lubgraoilii  Caudell. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  May  8,  July  10  and  August  25, 
1903.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)     Four  females. 

One  of  these  specimens  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  others,  but 
otherwise  they  are  structurally  uniform.  The  disk  of  the  pronotum, 
top  of  the  head  and  the  posterior  femora  are  pea-green  in  one  specimen; 
the  others  have  these  parts  of  the  brownish  shades  noted  in  the  original 
description. 

CaanuU  peUuolda  (Scudder). 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.     (Oslar.)     One  male. 
Thumb  Butte,  Arizona.     (Oslar.)     One  immature  female. 

HippUeui  lapoteoui  (Saunure). 

Pecos,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  June  20,  1902.  (W.  P. 
CockereU.)     One  female. 

Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  July  20,  21  and  25, 
1902.    (Oslar.)    Nine  females. 

HippUoui  OUpidui  Scudder. 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  27,  1902.  (Oslar).  Two 
males. 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  May  19,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
female. 

Lepnif  alaphai  Sausmire. 

Reef,  Cochise  county,  Arizona.  October  29,  1903.  (C.  R.  Bieder- 
man.)    One  female. 

This  specimen  is  inseparable  from  individuals  from  the  state  of  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Bliiosteira  oaroUna  (LinnsuR). 

Gallinas  Canon,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  23,  25  and 
26,  1902.     (Oslar.)     One  male,  one  female,  four  nymphs. 

Sapello  Canon,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  July  26,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  male. 
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Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  21,  22  and  23, 
1902.     (Oslar.)    Three  males,  three  females. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.  July  12,  15,  16  and 
17,  1902.     (Oslar.)     Five  males. 

SpluragemoiL  inomatum  Morse. 

Gallinas  Canon,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  21,  1902. 
(Oslar.)    One  female. 

Berotmama  Utioinotum   Scudder. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)    One  male. 

Berotmama  hajdani  (Thomas). 

Gallinas  Caflon,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  July  21,  29  and 
30,  1902.     (Oslar.)     Six  females. 

Santa  F6,  Santa  F6  county.  New  Mexico.  July  19,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
One  male. 

Cerro  del  Corazon,  New  Mexico.  July  16, 1902.  (Miss  Alice  Blake.) 
Three  females. 

Trapidului  rosaoant  McNeill. 

1901.     Trepididus  rosaceus  McNeill,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXIII,  pp. 

394,  398.     January  19.  1901.    [San  Bernardino,  Cal.] 
1901.     ArcBopteryx  penelope  Caudell,    Canad.  En  torn.,  XXXIII,  p.   102. 

April,  1901.    [Prescott,  Arizona.] 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July  26  and  August  10,  1903. 
(C.  R.  Biederman.)     One  male,  one  female. 

The  above  synonymy  is  evident  after  studying  each  description.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  exceedingly  poor  and  insufficient  description  of 
T.  rosaceus  should  have  precedence  over  the  excellent  one  of  AriBop- 
teryx,  but  the  law  of  priority  leaves  us  no  other  course. 

Xaitobragma  kiowa  (Thomas). 

Raton,  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico.     (Oslar.) 
This  is  apparently  the  first  New  Mexican  record. 

Gonoioa  aouminata  ScudderT 

Florence,  Pinal  coimty,  Arizona.  June  8  and  July  9, 1903.  (C.  R. 
Biederman.)    Two  males. 

Phoenix,  Maricopa  county,  Arizona.  April  22,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
One  male. 

There  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  these  specimens,  but  they 
fit  this  form  better  than  any  other. 

TrimarotropU  latioinota  Saiumire. 

Gallinas  Canon,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  (Oslar.)  One 
male,  one  female. 
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These  specimens  are  grayer  than  a  female  individual  from  Sidney, 
Nebraska,  received  from  Prof.  Bruner.  The  female  has  the  tegmina 
decidedly  longer  than  in  the  Nebraskan  example. 

Trimarotropii  vinonUta  Scudder. 

Raton,  Colfax  comity.  New  Mexico.  (Oslar.)  Two  males,  one 
female. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county.  New  Mexico.  (Oslar.)  Three 
males,  one  female. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  May  3,  5  and  8  and  August  18, 
1903.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)    Two  males,  two  females. 

Phoenix,  Maricopa  coimty,  Arizona.  April  10, 17, 19,  22,  24  and  28, 
1902.     (Oslar.)     Four  males,  six  females. 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  May  7,  1902.  (Oslar.)  Two 
males,  one  female. 

Trimarotropii  mbripai  n.  ip. 

Type:  9  ;  Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.  July  15, 
1902.     (Oslar.) 

Allied  to  T,  agrestis  McNeill,  but  differing  in  the  longer  wings  and 
tegmina,  the  weaker  lateral  fastigial  carina  and  the  darker  coloration. 

Size  rather  large.  Head  with  the  interspace  between  the  eyes 
moderately  broad;  scutellimi  of  the  vertex  slightly  longer  than  broad, 
but  slightly  excavated  and  without  a  median  carina;  lateral  foveolae 
minute,  subtrigonal;  frontal  costa  not  reaching  the  clypeus,  faintly 
expanded  inferiorly,  superior  portion  subequal,  all  moderately  sulcate; 
eye  moderately  prominent,  rather  small,  decidedly  less  than  the  infra- 
ocular  portion  of  the  genae  in  length;  antennse  slight.  Pronotum  with 
the  disk  flat,  median  carina  distinctly  carinate  anteriorly,  but  very 
weak  posteriorly;  prozona  about  half  the  length  of  the  metazona; 
anterior  margin  very  obtuse-angulate,  posterior  margin  acute-angulate ; 
lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotimi  subequal  in  width,  the  inferior  margin 
posteriorly  with  a  small  angulate  process.  Interval  between  the  meta- 
stemal  lobes  shallow  and  strongly  transverse.  Tegmina  long,  over 
five  times  as  long  as  the  greatest  width;  apex  obliquely  tnmcate. 
Wings  slender,  considerably  more  than  half  again  as  long  as  wide; 
apex  somewhat  falcate.  Posterior  femora  robust,  the  inferior  margin 
distinctly  more  arcuate  than  the  superior. 

General  color  ecru-drab,  suffused  more  or  less  strongly  with  russet. 
Head  and  pronotum  strongly  infuscate  and  punctulate  with  russet. 
Tegmina  with  two  transverse  bars  poorly  represented  by  groups  of 
russet  annuli  and  small  maculations,  these  almost  limited  to  the  dis- 
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coidal  field,  one  median  in  position  and  the  other  equidistant  from  this 
and  the  base ;  distal  portion  of  the  tegmina  hyaline  except  in  the  costal 
region.  Wings  with  the  disk  about  as  broad  as  long,  sulphur-yellow 
in  color;  fuscous  bar  broad,  one-fourth  as  broad  as  the  length  of  the 
vfingy  clove-brown  in  color;  ulnar  taenia  broad  but  short,  and  not  reach- 
ing half  way  to  the  base  of  the  wing;  apical  third  hyaline,  except  for 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  costal  margin,  which  is  brownish.  Pos- 
terior femora  pale  cinnamon  externally,  the  carinse  dotted  with  black- 
ish, and  the  superior  face  with  traces  of  two  fuscous  bars;  internally 
ecru-drab  with  a  rather  narrow  preapical  band  and  a  broad  medio- 
basal  blotch  of  black;  inferior  sulcus  orange-vermilion  with  a  preapical 
bar  of  black;  genicular  region  blackish  internally.  Posterior  tibiee 
orange- vermilion,  the  basal  portion  externally  hoary;  spines  narrowly 
tipped  with  black. 

Measurements. 

Tjength  of  body, 33.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 7  " 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 5.5  " 

Length  of  tegmina, : 36  " 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina, 6  " 

Length  of  wings, 32  " 

Width  of  wings, 18.5  " 

Ijength  of  posterior  femora, 15.8    " 

The  t>'pe  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  species  examined. 

Trimerotropii  oyaneipennis  Bmner. 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  July  5,  1902.  (Oslar.)  Two 
males. 

Cirootettix  undulatni  (Thomas). 

Beulah,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  1902.  (W.  P.  Cockerell.) 
One  male. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.  July  12  and  13, 1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  male,  two  females. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  point  more  elevated  than  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Albuquerque  is  the  real  locality  from  which  these  latter 
specimens  were  taken. 

Cirootettix  suffasus  (ScudderL 

Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  21,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  female. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county,  New  Mexico.  July  15,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  female. 
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The  remarks  made  under  the  previous  species  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  above  records. 

Hadrotettiz  trifiuoiatui  (Say). 

Raton,  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico.  August  1,  1902.-  (Oslar.) 
One  male. 

Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  23, 1902.  (Oslar.) 
One  female. 

Copper  Basin,  Arizona.     (Oslar.)     One  immature  male. 

Haliastui  aridui  (Bruner). 

Quartzsite,  Yuma  county,  Arizona.    April  20,  1903.     Four  females. 
These  specimens  agree  very  well  with  a  large  New  Mexican  series. 

Paropomala  Tirgata  Soudder. 

Yuma  coimty,  Arizona.  September,  1903.  Three  males,  seven 
females.     Hebard  Coll. 

The  great  amount  of  color  variation  noticed  by  Scudder  is  also 
evident  in  this  series,  the  range  of  general  color  being  from  chalky- 
white  and  brownish  to  dull  greenish. 

Sohiitooeroa  ihoihona  (Thomas). 

Florence,  Pinal  coimty,  Arizona.  July  10,  25  and  26  and  October 
9,  1903.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)    Two  males,  four  females. 

Sohiitooeroa  vaga  (Scudder). 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  May  8,  31 ;  June  4,  8,  24;  July  23, 
26;  August  25;  September  20,  1903.  (C.  R.  Biederman.)  Six  males, 
seven  females. 

Hoiperotettix  feitivni  Scudder. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  August  10  and  September  20, 
1903.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)    Two  males,  three  females. 

These  individuals  fully  agree  with  a  series  from  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
All  five  specimens  possess  reddish  pregenicular  annuli. 

Heiperotettiz  viridii  (Thomas). 

Gallinas  Canon,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  21,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  female. 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  27,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
female. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  short-winged  individual,  apparently 
similar  to  the  ones  mentioned  by  Scudder,  from  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada, 
which  I  have  doubtfully  referred  here.  It  was  taken  at  Prescott, 
Arizona,  July  5,  1902,  by  Oslar. 
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HaUnoplui  harbaeent  Bnmer. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  June  2  and  August  10,  1903. 
(C.  R.  Biederman.)    Two  females. 

XaUnoplm  flaYidnt  Soudder. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  August  25  and  October  3,  1903. 
(C.  R.  Biederman.)     One  male,  one  female. 

Mr.  Caudell  has  compared  these  specimens  with  U.  S.  National 
Museum  material  and  regards  them  as  flavidus.  From  specimens  of 
fiavidus  from  Wyoming,  determined  by  Bruner,  they  differ  in  the  slen- 
derer form,  in  which  respect  they  are  approaching  M.  eUmgaJtuSf  but 
the  structure  of  the  cerci  are  not  as  in  that  species. 

XaUnoplui  azcalfui  Soudder. 

Truchas  Peak  (at  timber-line,  13,000-14,000  feet),  Rio  Arriba 
county.  New  Mexico.  August  2,  1902.  (W.  P.  Cockerell.)  Two 
males. 

XaUnoplm  atlanii  (Riley). 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  May  8, 18,  and  20  and  September 
20,  1903.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)    Three  males,  one  female. 

Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  10,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  male. 

Xalanoplm  aridnt  (Scudder). 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July  13,  September  20  and  Octo- 
ber 3,  1903.     (C.  R.  Biederman.)     One  male,  two  females. 

XaUnoplnt  altitadiniim  (Scudder). 

Raton,  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico.  August  1,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
One  female. 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  9,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
male. 

Copper  Basin,  Arizona.    July  7, 1902.     (Oslar.)    Two  females. 

The  above  individuals  fully  agree  in  structure  with  a  series  from  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming,  but  are  slightly  smaller;  in  this  respect 
similar  to  several  specimens  from  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  southern 
New  Mexico. 

XaUnoplui  lapaUanui  Scudder. 

Truchas  Peak,  Rio  Arriba  county.  New  Mexico.  August  2,  1902. 
(W.  P.  Cockerell.)    Three  females. 

Xalanoplus  fomur-mbnim  (DeGeer). 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  7,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
male. 
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Xalanoplm  oanonious  ScudderT 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.    September  20,   1903.     (C.  R. 
Biederman.)     One  female. 
There  is  some  doubt  attached  to  the  identification  of  this  specimen. 

Xalanoplm  minor  (Scudder). 

Pecos,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  June  28,  1902.  (Gra- 
bhens.)    One  male. 

Prescott,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  9,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
male. 

These  specimens  are  inseparable  from  eastern  individuals.  This  is 
the  first  record  of  the  species  from  Arizona. 

XaUiLopliii  difierantialii  (Thomas). 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county.  New  Mexico.  July  15,  1902. 
(Oslar.)    One  male. 

Xelanoplm  bivittatus   (Say). 

Sapello  Cafion,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  July  26,  1902, 
(Oslar.)    One  female. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  county.  New  Mexico.  July  12,  1902, 
(Oslar.)    One  male. 

PoBoUotattix  langnineni  Scudder. 

Bill  Williams  Fork,  Mohave-Yuma  counties,  Arizona.  August. 
(F.  H.  Snow.)     One  male,  one  female. 

Daotylotum  piotum  (Thomas). 

Arrayo,^  Pecos  river.  New  Mexico.  July  18,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
male,  three  females. 

Cerro  del  Corazon,  New  Mexico.  July  16, 1902.  (Miss  Alice  Blake.) 
One  male,  three  females. 

Family  TBTTIOONID-ffl. 
HormUia  elegans  Scudder. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  June  8, 14;  July  13,  23,  and  Sep- 
tember 20,  1903.  (C.  R.  Biederman.)  Two  adult  males,  five  adidt 
females,  four  nymphs. 

This  species  is  exceedingly  variable  in  coloration  and  slightly  so 
in  structure.  The  typical  form  of  Scudder  is  represented  more  or  less 
closely  by  five  of  the  specimens  in  the  collection,  but  the  two  adult 
males  have  the  basic  color  of  the  tegmina  olivaceous,  and  the  "herring- 
bone" pattern  of  the  typical  form  replaced  by  regularly  disposed 
patches  of  glaucous  green,  while  the  distal  portion  of  the  posterior 


*  Apparently  an  error  for  arroyo,  i.e.,  torrent-bed  or  gully. 
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femora  and  the  proximal  portion  of  the  posterior  tibifie  are  ornamented 
with  a  broad  ring  of  glaucous  green.  The  lateral  earinse  of  the  pro- 
notum  also  vary  considerably  in  strength. 

Conooaphaliis  aniiger  Harris. 

Rio  Grande  river,  New  Mexico,  July  17,  1902.  (Oslar.)  Three 
males. 

This  Ls  the  first  record  of  the  species  from  New  Mexico,  and  while  the 
data  is  vague,  it  is  evident  they  were  taken  in  northern  New  Mexico. 

Xiphidion  fiuoiatum  (DeGeer). 

Rio  Grande  river.  New  Mexico.  July  15  and  16,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
Tvv'O  males. 

Capnobotei  faliginoms  (Thomas). 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  27  and  28,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
One  male,  one  female. 

Drymadusa  ariionensis  n.  sp. 

Type:  d^;  Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  1903.  (C.  R.  Bieder- 
man.)    Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

This  specimen  is  imquestionably  a  member  of  the  Palearctic  genus 
Dryniadusa,  and  is  closest  related  to  D,  linibata  Brunner,^  from  Asia 
Minor,  but  is  easily  separated  by  the  much  smaller  size  and  slenderer 
tegmina,  as  well  as  the  more  apparent  maculations  of  the  same. 

Size  rather  large;  form  considerably  elongate.  Head  with  the 
occiput  rounded  transversely,  not  elevated  sloping  gradually  to  the 
rather  narrow,  partially  sulcate  fastigium,  which  latter  Ls  deflected 
and  touches  the  frontal  process,  width  of  the  fastigium  less  than  that 
of  the  first  antennal  joint;  eyes  wide  apart,  prominent,  subglobose; 
antennje  as  long  as  the  tegmina.  Pronotum  selliform;  anterior  mar- 
gin shallowly  emarginate,  posterior  margin  broadly  and  evenly  rotun- 
date;  lateral  lobes  with  the  inferior  margin  rather  narrowly  rounded; 
posterior  sinus  very  slight.  Tegmina  elongate,  exceeding  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen  by  half  their  length,  the  greatest  width  is  contained  six 
and  a  half  times  in  the  length,  apex  obliquely  truncato-rotundate, 
costal  expansion  regular  but  not  marked,  greatest  basally  and  narrowing 
gradually  toward  the  apex.  Wings  equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length. 
Abdomen  somewhat  compressed;  supraranal  plate  triangular,  deeply 
and  very  narrowly  divided  into  two  elongate  acute  lobes ;  cerci  rather 
short,  the  apical  portion  with  two  distinct  hooks  on  the  internal  face; 
subgenital  plate  compressed,  deep,  inferiorly  carinate,  apical  margin 
triangularly  incised.     Anterior  femora  longer  than  the  pronotum, 

'Prodr.  Europ,  Orth.,  p.  314. 
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internal  inferior  margin  with  three  to  four  very  distinct  spines;  tibise 
with  two  spines  on  the  external  superior  margin.  Median  femora 
slightly  longer  than  the  anterior,  external  inferior  margin  with  one  or 
two  spines;  tibiae  with  two  spines  on  the  external  superior  margin  and 
three  internal  superior  margin.  Posterior  femora  slightly  shorter 
than  the  head  and  body,  apical  half  slender  and  subequal,  basal  half 
moderately  expanded;  tibiae  slightly  longer  than  the  femora,  com- 
pressed quadrate  in  section,  regularly  spined  above,  except  basally, 
where  the  spines  are  fewer,  inferior  face  with  seven  pairs  of  spines  and 
several  odd  ones,  upper  inner  calcar  much  exceeding  the  external  in 
size ;  posterior  tarsi  of  the  type  usual  in  the  genus. 

General  color  ochraceous  buff  (probably  greenish  in  life)  washed  with 
apple-green  on  the  tegmina.  Head  darker  above  than  below;  eyes 
hazel.  Pronotum  with  an  hour-glass-shaped  figure  on  the  median 
portion  of  the  disk  and  a  line  along  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lateral 
lobes  approximately  parallel  to  the  margin  blackish-brown;  posterior 
margin  of  the  disk  of  the  pronotum  broadly  bone-white.  Tegmina 
with  a  distinct  median  longitudinal  series  of  subcircular  opaque  whitish 
spots,  flanked  above  by  a  short  series  not  so  distinct,  a  few  poorly  de- 
fined blotches  along  the  anal  margin  and  an  irregular  jumbled  series 
in  the  costal  field. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 29    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  , 6.8    " 

Greatest  dorsal  width  of  pronotum, 5       " 

Length  of  tegmina, 41       " 

Greatest  width  of  tegmina, 6.5    " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 24.5    " 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  which  has  been  examined. 

Ateloplui  notatui  Scudder. 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  June  26,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
immature  male. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July,  1903.  (C.  R.  Biederman.) 
One  female. 

The  immature  specimen  was  studied  by  Mr.  Caudell,  and  compared 
with  the  type.  This  species  was  originally  described  from  San  Diego, 
California. 

Cauthophilui  ariionaniU  Scudder. 

Jerome,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.    June  26,  1902.     (Oslar.)    One 

male. 
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SapeUo  Cafion,  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico.  July  25,  1902. 
(Oslar.)     One  female. 

The  only  previous  New  Mexican  record  of  this  species  is  from  Fort 
Wingate. 

Family  GRYIiLIDiB. 
Hamobim  naomaxioaniii  Scudder. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July,  1903.  (C.  R.  Biederman.) 
One  female. 

Gryllm  perionatni  Uhler. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  September  5,  1903.  (C.  R. 
Biederman.)     One  female. 

Flagstaff,  Coconino  county,  Arizona.  July  12  and  13,  1903.  (Oslar.) 
Eight  males. 

Phcenix,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona.  April  23,  1902.  (Oslar.)  One 
male. 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species  examined  are  macropterous. 

GryUui  penngjlTanioni  Bunneister. 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July  12, 1903.  (C.  R.  Biederman.) 
One  female. 

Flagstaff,  Coconino  county,  Arizona.  July  12,  1902.  (Oslar.) 
One  female. 

Gallinas  Canon,  San  Miguel  county.  New  Mexico.  July  21,  1902. 
(Oslar.)    One  male,  one  female. 

MiogryUnt  linMtni  (Soudder). 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  June  8,  1903  [one].  (C.  R. 
Biederman.)    All  more  or  less  immature,  four  males,  two  males. 

The  two  females  are  much  larger  than  the  other  individuals  and  have 
the  heads  solid  blackish-brown. 

(Eoftnthnt  fueUtni  FitchT 

Florence,  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  July  26  and  September  20,  1903. 
(C.  R.  Biederman).    Two  females. 

These  individuals  are  referred  here  with  considerable  doubt. 
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OH  A  COLLECTION  OF  BIRDS  AND  MAXXAL8  FROX  XOXniT  SAHHEDRIK, 

CALIFORNIA. 

BY  WITMER  STONE. 
(With  Field  Notes  by  A.  S.  Bunnell.) 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  se- 
cured a  valuable  collection  of  Calif ornian  birds  and  mammals,  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Bunnell,  of  Berkeley.  Mr.  Bunnell  collected 
most  of  his  specimens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berkeley  and  about  Mount 
Tallac  in  the  Sierras,  both  of  which  localities  have  received  considerable 
study  of  late  years,  especially  with  regard  to  their  avifauna.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  collection,  however,  comes  from  Mount  Sanhe- 
drin,  in  Mendocino  county,  and  as  practically  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished upon  the  fauna  of  this  region,  it  seems  desirable  to  present  the 
results  of  Mr.  Bunnell's  work.  In  reply  to  my  request  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  he  has  very  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  accoimt,  which  I  quote  in  full. 

"I  was  located  at  Lierlie's  ranch,  2,100  feet  elevation,  which  is  a 
cluster  of  cottages  on  the  north  side  of  a  range  of  spruce-covered  hills 
that  rise  from  Thomas  creek,  a  tributary  of  Eel  river.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  creek  from  the  ranch  rises  Mount  Sanhedrin,  which  attains 
an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
Douglass  Spruce  and  Bull  Pine  forests  on  the  north  sides  of  the  hills, 
with  a  few  cedars  in  the  shady  parts.  In  more  level  places  there  are 
madronos  and  black  oaks,  and  on  exposed  sunny  slopes  either  manza- 
nita  and  other  brush  or  else  grassy  clearings.  Where  the  forests  are 
not  deep  there  is  much  underbrush,  and  along  Thomas  creek  are  alders 
and  willows.  The  creek  is  a  wild  trout  stream  about  twenty  feet  in 
width,  tumbling  throughout  its  length,  while  Eel  river  is  about  thirty 
yards  wide.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  although  the  region  lies 
east  of  the  humid  coast  belt,  and  there  are  no  redwoods  to  be  found. 

^^The  ranch  is  in  the  transition  zone,  apparently  nearly  on  the  bound- 
ary, as  one  can  hear  at  the  same  time  the  songs  of  the  Russet-back  and 
Dwarf  Hermit  Thrushes  and  the  calls  of  the  Valley  Quail  and  Plumed 
Partridge.  Mount  Sanhedrin  runs  up  into  the  Hudsom'an,  and  on  its 
top,  where  the  snow  disappears  in  May,  are  found  the  Thick-billed 
Sparrow,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  and  Mountain  Chickadee.    The  top 
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of  the  mountain  is  mostly  covered  with  low  snow-cnished  spiny  brush, 
while  White-barked  Firs  grow  on  the  north  side." 

The  specimens  were  collected  on  two  trips  made  in  1897  and  1899, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July. 

MAMMALS. 

Twenty-one  species  of  mammals  were  secured  by  Mr.  Bunnell, 
and  eleven  others  are  reported  by  him  as  occurring  in  the  vicinity.  For 
the  identification  of  the  bats  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehn,  while 
Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood  has  kindly  examined  several  of  the  other  species  and 
compared  them  with  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey.  Species  reported  by  Mr.  Bunnell  but  not  represented  in  the 
series  are  marked  ^dth  an  asterisk. 

Citenus  grammanis  douglafii  (Richftrdaon).    Columbian  Spermophile. 

Two  males.  June  11  and  July  14.  Central  shoulder  patch  jet  black, 
and  sides  very  bright  silvery  gray. 

Entamiai  hindsi  (Gray).    Hinds'  Chipmunk. 

A  male  and  female,  May  30  and  June  28,  are  in  the  dull  pelage,  but 
another  pair  secured  July  8  have  patches  of  bright  rusty  hairs  cropping 
out  on  the  back  and  sides. 

Sclnmi  douglafii  albolimbatni  Allen.    Sierran  Chickaree. 

One  female  example,  June  30,  which  seems  absolutely  identical  with 
central  Sierra  specimens  and  sho\vs  no  tendency  toward  molh'pilosus 
of  the  redwood  belt. 

Soinrus  grisens  Ord.     Oregon  Gray  Squirrel. 

Six  specimens,  June  1  to  July  24. 
Beithrodontomji  longioaada  (Baird). 

One  specimen,  a  female,  June  11.  Measurements  as  follows :  Length 
1 15  mm.,  tail  37  (partly  lost),  hind  foot  19,  ear  15.  Apparently  identi- 
cal with  Berkeley  specimens. 

Peromjious  gambelii  (Baird).    White-footed  Mouse. 

Represented  by  a  full  series  of  specimens. 

Paromyioas  tmel  (Shufeldt).    Big-eared  Mouse. 

Four  adults  in  tawny  pelage.  May  29  to  June  14;  two  i)robably 
younger,  June  13  and  14,  much  less  tawny,  and  five  young.  May  29- 
June  14,  in  mouse  gray  pelage,  some  of  them  with  buff  patches  on  the 
sides,  showing  the  molt  into  the  preceding  stage. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  these  were  P,  boylii,  but 
comparison  with  specimens  of  the  latter,  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
37 
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Elliot  from  the  collection  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  convinces 
me  that  they  all  belong  to  the  present  species. 

Neotoma  faioipei  Baird.    Round-tailed  Wood  Rat. 

Two  adults  and  two  young,  June  13-15.  These  seem  identical  with 
Berkeley  specimens,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  one  from  each  locality  has 
a  partly  bicolor  tail.  In  this  and  other  respects  this  rat  seems  subject 
to  much  individual  variation,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  of  the 
recently  established  forms  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  distinctive 
geographic  range  will  prove  to  have  been  based  upon  unstable  charac- 
ters. 

Miorotai  oalifornioni  (Peale).    California  Vole. 

One  specimen,  identical  with  those  from  Berkeley. 

Phenaoomyi  longioandni  True. 

One  female  example  of  this  rare  mouse  was  found  dead  in  a  road, 
June  30,  1899  (No.  11,625,  Coll.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.).  The  occur- 
rence of  this  species  so  far  south  of  its  previously  known  habitat  in 
Oregon  is  of  particular  interest,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  only  the  third  specimen  that  has  been  secured.^ 

In  color  this  specimen  is  pale  rusty,  with  an  admixture  of  gra3rish- 
white  hairs,  especially  about  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  with  long 
rather  inconspicuous  black  hairs  scattered  over  the  whole  upper  surface, 
beneath  grayish-white  with  the  plumbeous  bases  of  the  hairs  showing 
through,  feet  pale  rusty  above,  grayish-white  below,  tail  dark  brown 
with  a  mixture  of  silvery  white  hairs  below  which  make  it  appear 
indistinctly  bicolor. 

Length  170  mm.,  tail  70,  hind  foot  19. 

The  skull  resembles  that  of  P.  preblei  (the  only  one  available  for  com- 
parison) in  general  appearance,  but  is  relatively  narrower.  Basilar 
length  20  mm.,  zygomatic  breadth  14,  occipito-nasal  length  24,  length 
of  nasals  7.  The  teeth  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Miller. 
Those  of  the  present  specimen  are  considerably  worn. 

Thomomyi  bottae  (Eydoux  and  Gervais).    California  Gopher. 

Three  specimens. 

Lepni  baohmani  Waterhouse.    Bachman's  Rabbit. 

Two  specimens,  a  female  and  young  male,  July  6  and  June  14. 

*Lepai  oalifornioni  Gray.    California  Jack  Rabbit. 

Jack  rabbits  are  reported  as  abundant  in  Mr.  Bunnell's  notes. 

>  Cf.  MiUer,  Proc.  Biol  Soc.  Wash,,  XI  (1897),  p.  85. 
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Odoeoileni  oolnmbianni  (Richardson).     Columbia  Blaok-tailed  Deer. 

Mr.  Bunnell  states  that  black-tailed  deer  are  abundant,  but  no  mule 
deer  are  to  be  found.  Old  elk  horns  have  sometimes  been  foimd  in  the 
region. 

Kyotif  Inoifaguf  longiomi  (True). 

Male.    July  15. 

Kyotif  oalifomioni  oaurinuf  Miller. 

Three  males  and  two  females.    May  26  to  July  8. 

Kyotii  evotif  (H.  Allen).     Big-eared  Bat. 

Male.    July  25. 

Laiionyoterif  nootlTagani  (LeConte).    Silver-haired  Bat. 

Three  examples.    June  4  to  16. 

TipiftreUm  heipernf  (H.  Allen;. 

Female.    July  21. 

Epteiiouf  Anom  (Beauvais).     liarge  Brown  Bat. 

Male  and  female.  July  21  and  25.  These  specimens  arc  identical 
with  topotypes  of  E.  fjiscus  from  Philadelphia. 

*Kephitif  OOOidentalil  Baird.     Larice  Skunk. 

Skunks  are  reported  as  "verj^  common." 

Bpilogale  phenax  Merriam.     Little  Skunk. 

Also  "very  common."  One  specimen  secured  seems  to  be  typical  of 
this  species. 

*Liitreola  viion  energpimenof  Bangs?    Pacific  Mink. 

Minks  are  "common." 

'Mllftela  oanrina  Merriam  7     Pacific  Marten. 

Martens  are  reported  as  occurring  sparingly. 

*Latra  oanadensif  Schreber.    Otter. 

"Fairly  common." 

*Piitoria8  xantho^nyi  (Gray). 

"Brindled  weasel  common,"  presumably  this  species. 

Prooyon  psora  Merriam?     Raccoon. 

"Common."    One  specimen  obtained. 

*IJriiif  amerioaniif  Pallas.    Black  Bear. 

"A  few,  especially  on  the  mountain." 

*Canii  oohropni  Esohi.r    Coyote. 

"A  few  are  found." 

*Urooyon  californicuf  (Meams).    California  Gray  Fox. 

"Common." 
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^Felif  oregoneniU  RaflnesQue.    Oregoii  Puma. 

"Fairly  common,"  presumably  this  form. 

^Lynz  0p.    Wildcat. 

"Common." 

BIRDS. 

The  collection  of  birds  contains  representatives  of  fifty-six  species, 
all  of  which,  from  the  time  of  capture,  may  be  regarded  as  breeding. 
To  these  Mr.  Bunnell  has  added  thirty-three  species  observed,  but  not 
secured.  These  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  collection  has  been 
carefully  identified  with  reference  to  subspecific  differences,  as  the 
locality  is  to  some  extent  on  the  borderland  of  the  humid  coast,  the 
Sierran  and  the  Upper  Sonoran  faunas.  The  field  notes  are  entirely 
from  Mr.  Bunnell's  journal. 

*Aix  fponia  (Linn.)-     Wood  Duck. 

Occurs  on  Eel  river. 

*Ardea  harodiaa  Linn.    Great  Blue  Heron. 

On  Eel  river. 

Aotitif  maonlaria  (Linn.).    Spotted  Sandpiper. 

On  Eel  river. 

Lophortyz  oalifomiouf  vaUioola  (Ridgw.).    Valley  Partridge. 

Abundant.    Birds  are  quite  typical. 

Oreortyz  piotni  plnmiferni  (Gould).'  Plumed  Partridge. 

Abundant,  range  overlaps  that  of  the  preceding. 

^Dendragapuf  obionrni  fnliginoiui  Ridgw.    Sooty  Grouse. 

Numerous,  especially  in  the  spruce  forests  of  the  higher  ridges. 

^Zanaidura  maoronra  (Linn.).    Mourning  Dove. 

Very  common,  especially  at  deer  salt  licks. 

^Cathartei  aura  (Linn.).    Turkey  Vulture. 

Everywhere,  collecting  by  the  dozen  on  dead  trees  to  roost. 

Aooipiter  valox  (Wils.).     Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

Young  hatched  July  1,  in  nest  in  small  spruce  in  timber. 

Aooipiter  OOOperi  (Bonap.).     Cooper's  Hawk- 
Trapped  in  chicken  yard. 
Aooipiter  atrioapiUni  itriatnlni  Ridgw.    Western  Goshawk. 

Male,  August  1,  1899. 

^Bateo  borealif  oalnrai  (Cass.).    Western  Redtail. 

Abundant. 
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*7aleo  fparyerinf  ~phal»na  (LeMon)     Desert  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Not  common. 

*Htli»tiif  leuoooephalni  (Linn.).    Bald  Eagle. 

Rare. 

*Aqiiila  ohryiaetof  (Linn.).    Golden  Eagle. 

Rare. 

Otai  alio  bendirei  (Brewster)     California  Screech  Owl. 

Abundant.    Young  hatched  June  29. 

*Afio  magollanioiif  subsp.    Homed  Owl. 

In  spruce  woods. 

Olancidiiiiii  guoma  oalifbmioain  (Scl.).    California  Pigmy  Owl. 

Fairly  common.  Note  a  prolonged  trill.  It  sometimes' kills' quail, 
and  one  was  observed  being  mobbed  by  a  large  mixed  flock  of  birds. 

^Cexyle  aloyon  (Linn.).     Belted  Kingfisher. 

On  Eel  river. 

Dxyobatei  TUloiUf  hyloscopuf  (Cab.).    Cabanis's  Woodpecker. 

Numerous  on  oaks  and  spruces.  The  specimens  approach  ham'sii, 
but  are  nearer  to  hyloscopus. 

Dxyobatei  pubeioeni  tnrati  (Malherbe).    Willow  Woo<lpecker. 

Numerous.  Two  specimens  obtained  show  a  decided  tendency 
toward  gairdneri.  In  one  the  tertials  are  unspotted,  in  the  other  those 
of  one  side  are  spotted,  while  those  of  the  other  are  not.  The  supercili- 
ary stripe  and  back  are  pure  whit<5. 

8ph3rrapionf  mber  (Gmel.).     Red-breasted  Sapsucker. 

More  common  on  the  higher  ridges.  The  only  specimen  obtained 
is  typical. 

Ceophlceni  pUeatai  abietioola    Bangs.     Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker. 

Not  common.  The  specimen  obtained  is  small,  perhaps  indicating 
a  diminution  in  size,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Southern  States  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  female  and  measures  wing  S.75  ins.,  culmen 
2  ins.  A  female  from  Vernon,  B.  C,  shows  wing  9.20,  culmen  2.25, 
while  one  from  Alva,  Florida,  has  wing  8.80,  culmen  1.94. 

*]Celanerpef  formioivoruf  bairdi  Ridgw.    Califomian  Woodpecker. 

Rather  common. 

Colaptei  oafer  oollaris  (Vig.).    Red-Bhafte<l  nicker. 

A  few  specimens  arc  a  trifle  darker  than  other  examples  in  the 
Academy's  collection,  but  arc  not  saturaiior. 

Phalsnoptilni  nnttaUi  oalifomiouf  Ridgw.    Dusky  Poor-i^nll. 

In  scrub  oak  brush  on  high  ridges.  Two  eggs  found  on  a  bare  rock, 
July  23. 
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^Caljpte  anna  (Less.).     Anna's  Hummingbird. 

Common. 

*Selaiphornf  alleni  Henah.     Allen's  Hummingbird. 

Common. 

Tjrannni  vertioaXii  Say.    Arkansas  Kingbird. 

Numerous,  nesting  in  the  oaks. 

MTiarohni  oineraieeni  (Lawr.).     Ash-throated  Flycatcher. 

Common,  in  small  groves. 

*8ayornii  nignoani  (Sw.)    Black  Phcsbe. 

Along  creek  and  river. 

NnttaUornif  borealil  (Sw.).     Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

In  rather  thinly  wooded  localities,  perching  on  top  of  small  firs. 

Contopni  riohardfonii  (Sw.).    Western  Wo<m1  Pewe<» 

In  open  timber  or  clearings. 

Empidonaz  diflloilil  Bainl.     Western  Flycatcher 

Occurs  with  the  last. 

Apheloooma  oalifomioa  (Vig.).     California  Jay. 

Fairiy  numerous. 

Cyanooitta  iteUeri  oarbonaoea  Grinnell.    Coast  Jay. 

Range  overiaps  that  of  the  preceding.  All  the  specimens  are  very 
brown  on  the  back,  but  I  attribute  this  to  the  wear  of  the  plumage. 
Altogether  the  specimens  are  nearest  to  carbonacea,  though  they  ex- 
hibit much  variation  in  the  development  of  the  frontal  spots.  In  one 
they  are  barely  appreciable,  in  two  moderately  developed  and  blue, 
while  in  one  they  are  strongly  developed  and  tipped  with  white. 

*Corvai  braohyrhynohof  haiperii  Ridgw.    California  Crow. 

Rare. 

*Stnmella  magna  nagleota  (Aud.).    Western  Meailow  Lark. 

Does  not  range  aljove  Potter  Valley. 

Agelaiai  phcenioens  oanrinni  Uidgw.     Northwestern  Redwing. 

Abundant  in  a  small  tule  swamp,  where  they  return  every  night  to 
roost  and  fill  the  evenings  with  their  notes. 

Enphagai  oyanooephalai  (Wagl.).     Brewer's  Blackbird. 

Abundant  in  oaks  and  swamps,  nesting  in  the  former. 

loterai  bnUooki  (Sw.).     Bullock's  Oriole. 

Common,  nesting  in  the  oaks. 

Carpodaoai  parpareai  oalifornioai  Bainl.    California  Purple  Finch. 
A  few. 
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^Carpodaoni  mexioanui  frontaiii  (Say).    House  Finoh. 

A  few. 

Aatragalinuf  paaltria  (Say).    Arkansas  Goldfinch. 

Common. 

Spinm  pinuf  (Wils.).     Pine  Siskin. 

Common.     Habits  similar  to  the  goldfinch. 

*PafMr  domestioaB  (Linn.).     English  Sparrow. 

Reached  Potter  Valley  in  1900. 

*Chondeft6f  grammaoni  ftrigmtaf  (Sw.).    Western  Lark  Sparrow. 

Only  in  Potter  Valley. 

Spliella  fooialif  ariiona  0>ueji.     Western  Chipping  Sparrow. 

Everywhere. 

Jonoo  oregonuf  thurberi'  (Anthony).     Thurber's  Junco. 

Common,  especially  on  Mount  Sanhedrin. 

Maloipiia  oinarea  lamiiaUf  (BairU).    Samuel's  Song  Sparrow. 

Nest  in  swamps.  Only  one  specimen  secured  which  is  rather  more 
rusty  than  samxielis,  and  possibly  inclines  toward  cleonensis. 

*PMierelU  iliaoa  megarhynoha  (Bainl).    Thick-billed  Sparrow. 

Only  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sanhedrin  and  adjoining  ridge,  in  the 
brush. 

*Oreoipiza  ohlomra  (Au<J.).    Green-tailed  Towhee. 

Associated  with  the  preceding  species. 

Pipilo  maoulatllf  magalonyz  (Baird).     Spurred  Towhee. 

Common  in  brush.  Specimens  are  somewhat  intemiediate,  the  bill 
is  distinctly  narrower  than  in  true  oregonuSf  and  there  is  more  white 
above  and  on  the  outer  rectrices.  Compared  with  viegalonyx  from 
Arizona,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  white  and  the  l^rown  is  decidedly 
paler. 

*Pipilo  faioni  oriiftlii  (Vig.).    California  Towhee. 

Common. 

Zamalodia  melanooephala  (Sw.).    Black-headed  Grosbeak. 

Very  common,  and  destructive  to  blackberry  crop 

Cyanoipiia  axnoena  (Say).    Lasuli  Bunting. 

Common. 

Piranga  Indovioiana  (Wils.).    Lousiana  Tanager. 

Very  common  in  spruces  and  oaks. 

*Himndo  exythrogaiter  Bodd.    Barn  Swallow. 

Only  observed  in  Potter  Valley. 
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Petroohelidon  lunifroni  (Say).    Cliff  Swallow. 

Common. 

*Iridoproone  bioolor  (Vieill).    Tree  Swallow. 

A  few. 

^Taohyoineta  thalaaiina  lepida  (Mearns). 

Common,  full-grown  young  July  22. 

Bipam  riparia  (Linn.).    Bank  Swallow. 

On  Eel  river. 

Yireo  gilvui  iwainioilii  (Baird).     Western  Warbling  Vireo. 

Common. 

Yireo  folitariuf  oafiinii  (Xantiu).    Cassin's  Vireo. 

Common. 

Yireo  hnttoni  Cass.    Hutton's  Vireo. 

One  specimen,  July  8. 

Helminthophila  mbrioapiUa  guttoralii  Ridgw.    Calaveras  Warbler. 

Rather  numerous.    Found  nest  under  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

Helminthophila  celata  Intofceni  (Ridgw.).    Lutesoent  Warbler. 

One  secured  June  5. 

Bendroica  SitiTa  (Gmel.).     Yellow  Warbler. 

Common. 

*Bendroioa  audnboni  (Towns.).     Audubon's  Warbler. 

Only  on  Mount  Sanhedrin. 

Bendroica  nigreicena  (Towns.).     Blaok-throated  Gray  Warbler. 

Common. 

Oeothlypif  tolmiei  (Towns.).     Macgillivray's  Warbler. 

Abundant. 

Icteria  vireni  longicanda  (Lawr.).    Long-tailed  Chat. 

Common  and  often  heard  singing  at  night. 

Cinoluf  mexioanuf  Sw.     American  Dipper. 

Ver}'  common  on  Eel  river  and  Thomas  creek.  Many^ full-grown 
young  in  June,  and  by  this  month  the  old  birds  have' stopped  singing, 
simply  making  a  loud  rattle. 

*Thryomanef  bewicki  ipilnmi  (Vig.).    Vigor's  Wren. 

Fairlv  common. 

Troglodyte!  »don  parkmani  (Aud.).     Parkman's  Wren. 

Fairlv  common. 

Certhia  familiarii  oocidentalii  Kidgw.    California  Oeeper. 

Common. 
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Sitta  oarolineniif  aouleata  (Cas6.).l[SIender-billed  Nuthatch. 

Common. 

Pariif  gambeli  Ridgw.    Mountain  Chickadee. 

Only  on  the  mountain. 

Punu  mfefoeiU  Towns.     Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. 

Common  about  the  ranch.  Four  specimens  too  worn  for  satisfactory 
comparison.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  fairly  intermediate  in  char- 
acter between  rufescens  and  neglectus, 

^ChammtL  £ifoi*ta  subip.r  Wren  Tit. 

A  few  in  the  brush. 

Pialtripami  minimni  (Towns.).    Bush  Tit. 

A  few  in  the  manzanita.  One  specimen  obtained  seems  to  be  true 
minimus. 

Sa^nlni  latrapa  olWaoenf  Baird.     Western  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

Some  young  observed  in  the  firs  on  Mount  Sanhedrin  and  a  speci 
men  secured. 

PoUopUla  oomlea  obionra  Hidgw.     Wes>tern  Unatcatcher. 

Not  common. 

*Hylooiohla  Oltalata  (Nutt.).     Russet-backed  Thrush. 

Edge  of  timberj^and  about  the  house. 

^Hylooiohla  guttata  nana  (Aud.).     Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. 

In  high  timber.  Sings  all  day,  but  the  song  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
that  of  the  Sierran  bird. 

Kemla  migratoria  propinqna  Ridgw.    Western  Robin. 

Common,  especially  on  Mount  Sanhedrin. 

*8ialia  mezioana  oooidentaUs  (Towns.).    Western  Bluebird. 

Common  at  a  little  lower  elevation,  but  rare  about  the  ranch. 

*8ialia  arotioa  Sw.     Mountain  Bluebird. 

Only  on  Mount  Sanhedrin.     Xests  in  holes  in  trees. 
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NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  07  CALIFOBNIAIT  KAM1CAL8. 

BY  WITMER  STOXE. 

The  following  list  of  mammals,  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Bunnell  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berkeley  and  in  the  Sierras,  and  now  forming  part  of 
the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natm'al  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  is 
published  as  a  contribution  toward  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution 
of  the  various  species  and  subspecies.  The  bats  have  been  studied  and 
identified  by  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehn. 

Berkeley  Collectiox. 

CiteUm  grammiinii  beeoheyi  (Rich.). 

A  series  from  Berkeley. 

Neotoma  fuioipei  Baird. 

A  number  of  specimens  from  Berkeley;  two  have  partly  bicolor 
tails  and  the  color  of  the  adults  varies  considerably,  some  being 
much  redder  than  others.  In  view  of  this  individual  variation  it 
would  seem  that  the  N.  fuscipes  affinis  of  Elliot  and  probably  some  of 
the  other  races  recently  proposed  will,  with  .V.  monochroura  of  Rhoads, 
be  eventually  relegated  to  synonymy. 

Peromyiouf  gambaUi  (Baird). 
A  series  from  Berkeley. 

Peromyiouf  oalifomioni  (.Gambel). 

A  number  from  Berkeley.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot 
I  have  received  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  topotypes  of  his 
P.  dyselius  and  certain  other  specimens,  including  P.  boj/liiy  for  compari- 
son with  the  above  series.  The  result  is  that  I  find  in  the  Berkeley 
lot  typical  specimens  of  both  P.  californicxis  and  dyselius  and  others 
that  appear  to  be  equally  referable  to  either,  and  my  conclusion  is 
that  the  latter  form  is  based  upon  younger  or  smaller  examples  of 
californicus.  Rhoads'  P.  major  is  likewise  a  synonym  of  califomicus, 
as  shown  conclusively  by  a  comparison  of  the  types  in  the  Academy 
collection.  Mr.  Bunnell  got  no  specimens  of  P.  boylii  at  Berkeley — 
that  is,  none  of  the  form  so  identified  by  Mr.  Elliot  {Field  Col.  Mus, 
PubL,  Zool,  Sen,  I,  No.  10,  p.  206). 
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Kiorotus  oalifomioiif  (Peale). 

A  series  from  Berkeley. 

Lepuf  baohmani  Waterhou$e. 

A  number  of  specimens  from  Berkeley  and^Belmont. 

Lepm  floridanuf  andnbonii  (Baird). 

Two  specimens.    Belmont,  November  2S,  and  Berkeley,  August  27. 

Lepni  oalifomioQf  Gray. 

Belmont.  November  26. 

Bipodomyi  oalifomiouf  Merriam. 

Belmont,  April  2. 

Baithrodontomyi  longioanda  (Baird). 
Berkeley;  a  series. 

Thomomyi  bottas  (Eyd.  and  Gerv.)- 

A  series;  Berkeley. 

Borax  oalifomiouf  Merriam. 

One  specimen.    Berkeley,  December  19. 

Sorex  montereyeniif  Merriam 

Several  from  Berkeley. 

Soapanm  oalifomiouf  Ajrres. 

Several  from  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco. 

Antroiouf  palliduf  paoiflout  Merriam. 

Berkeley,  September  17. 

Kyotif  avoUf  (H.  Allen). 

Behnont,  November  4. 

Lafiuruf  oinerouf  (Beauv.). 

A  pair.    Berkeley,  April  2. 

Nyotinomufl  oynooaphaluf  oalifomiouf  (H.  Allen;. 

A  series.  Belmont.  These  specimens  have  the  forearm  considerably 
longer  than  in  the  Eastern  cynocej>halus,  and  differ  appreciably  in 
color,  though  the  latter  is  rather  uncertain  as  few  skins  of  cynocephdlus 
arc  available  for  comparison.  A  skin  of  cynocephalus  appears  decidedly 
brownish  when  compared  with  calif ornicus;  the  upper  parts  are  mummy 
brown  against  seal  l^rown  with  a  gi*ayish  suffusion  in  californicuSf  the 
under  parts  are  raw  umber  compared  with  sepia  suffused  with  ashy 
gray  in  calif  amicus. 

The  relationship  with  A',  mexicanua  (Saussure)  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain,  as  too  little  material  is  available. 
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Comparative  measurements  are  as  follows : 

Average  of  Average  of 
nine  sped-  five  speci- 
mens of  cy-  mens  of  cali- 
nocephalus^  fomicus. 

Total  length, 99.7  mm.      102.8  mm. 

Length  of  forearm, 39.5    "  42.6    " 

Canif  oohropuf  E§ohi. 

Behnont,  March  23,  1900. 

Lynx  fiMoiAtiif  oonlem  Baags. 
Belmont,  March  14,  1900. 

SiERRAN  Collection. 

These  specimens  were  all  secured  in  June  and  July,  1898  on  a  trip 
to  Mount  Tallac.  Some  specimens  obtained  to  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains as  well  as  a  few  from  western  Nevada,  are  included. 

Ammofpermophiluf  lenonmi  (Merriam). 

July  18.  Gardnerville,  Nevada.  Rather  pinker  than  any  of  our 
leujcurus  series,  but  the  latter  are  all  winter  specimens,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  tint. 

Colobotif  beldingi  (Merriam). 

A  series  from  Mount  Tallac. 

CiteUni  grammnnii  beeoheyi  (Rich.). 

Two  females.    Mount  Tallac,  July  4  and  6.    A  silver  suffusion  ex- 
tends across  the  central  dark  band  on  the  hind  neck  and  shoulders, 
nearly  obliterating  it,  thus  tending  toward  fisheri. 
CaUofpermophilnf  ohryfodeiruf  (Merriam). 

A  series  from  Mount  Tallac  shows  great  variation  in  the  depth  of 
color  on  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Eutamiai  lanex  (Allen). 

A  series  from  Mount  Tallac.  Several  of  the  July  specimens  show 
rusty  spots  in  the  pelage. 

EntamUs  minimuf  piotai  (Allen). 

Gardnerville,  Nevada,  July  11. 

Eutamiai  amcennf  (Allen). 

Six  specimens.  Mount  Tallac  and  Mount  Sugar.  One  taken  July  17 
is  bright  rusty  red  on  the  sides  and  more  red  above,  being  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  molt  to  the  post-breeding  pelage. 

1  Bangs,  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXVIII,  p.  218. 
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Soioriif  donglaffii  albolimbatai  Allen. 

Two  from  Pyramid  Peak,  June  22,  and  one  from  Mount  TallaC; 
June  27. 

Soinroptenu  alpinui  laioivui  Bangs. 

Two  topotypes.  Mount  Tallac,  July  6  and  8.  While  these  agree 
with  Bangs'  diagnosis,  they  are  certainly  very  close  to  S.  a.  californicus 
Rhoads,  of  which  I  have  the  type  before  me. 

Arotomyi  flaviventer  Aud.  and  Bach. 

Two  from  Mount  Tallac,  June  13  and  July  4. 

ITeotoma  defertomm  Merriam. 

Gardnerville,  Nevada.     Eight  specimens. 

Neotoma  cinarea  (Ord.). 

A  series  from  Mount  Tallac. 

Peromyioni  texanm  daiertioola  (Mearns). 

A  large  series  from  Mount  Sugar  and  Gardnerville,  Nevada,  seem 
referable  to  this  race. 

Peromyfonf  taxannf  artemiiiaB  (Rhoads). 

A  number  of  specimens  from  Slippery  Ford,  El  Dorado  county, 
agree  well  with  Rhoads'  type  series. 

Zapui  trinotatai  alleni  Elliot. 

A  series  from  Mount  Tallac  and  Slippery  Ford. 

Miorotni  mordax  (Merriam). 

One  from  Mount  Sugar,  Nevada,  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Bailey. 

Thomomyi  montioola  Allen. 

Three  specimens  from  Slippcr}'^  Ford,  El  Dorado  county,  one  of 
which  is  changing  from  the  purplLsh-brown  pelage  to  a  bright  yellow- 
brown. 
Thomomyf  aureus  perpei  Merriam. 

Four  specimens  from  Mount  Sugar,  Nevada. 

Lepm  ariionsB  (Allen). 

Gardnerville,  Nevada,    One  specuuen,  July  12. 
Lepni  oaliforniouf  Gray. 
Valley  Springs,  June  2. 

Oohotona  lohilticapf  (Merriam). 

Three  from  Mount  Tallac,  June  12,  June  26  and  July  8. 

Borax  obfcnroi  (Merriam). 

One  specimen.     Slippery  Ford,  June  8. 
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Myotit  ynmaneniU  (H.  Allen). 

One  specimen,  Mount  Tallac.    July  6. 

Epteiioni  faioni  melanoptemf  Rehn  n.  subsp. 

Type.— Mount  Tallac,  California,  c?.  July  10,  1898.  No.  11,685, 
Coll.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.    Collected  by  A.  S.  Bunnell. 

General  Characters. — Similar  to  E.  fuscus  osceola  Rhoads  in  size  and 
cranial  characters,  but  differing  in  the  darker  upper  surface,  the  grayer 
under  parts  and  the  blacker  membranes.  From  fuscus  it  may  immedi- 
ately be  differentiated  by  the  more  reddish-brown  upper  surface  and 
less  silvery  under  parts. 

Distribution. — Specimens  from  the  type  locality  only  have  been 
examined. 

Size. — In  general  proportions  fuscus,  f.  osceola  and  /.  meUmoptems 
seem  almost  identical.  The  average  of  five  specimens  of  each  shows 
that  /.  melanopterus  has  the  forearm  averaging  almost  three  milli- 
meters longer  than  in  fuscus ,  while  osceola  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  former,  and  very  slightly  less  than  the  latter. 

Color. — Above  rather  dark  cinnamon,  lightest  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  at  the  shoulders.  Under  surface  reddish  wood  brown.  Mem- 
branes and  face  deep  blackish.  In  true  fuscus  the  upper  surface  is 
drab,  below  pale  isabella  color.  In  fuscus  osceola  the  upper  parts  are 
much  the  same  tint  as  in  melanopterus,  but  not  as  rich  in  tone,  while 
the  under  parts  are  more  of  a  yellowish-brow^n,  and  not  as  ashy  in  tint. 
The  membranes  of  fuscus  osceola  are  much  paler  in  coloration  than  in 
melanopteru^. 

Skull. — Identical  with  the  typical  form. 

Teeth. — ^The  last  upper  molar  in  melanopterus  appears  to  be  broader 
than  in  fuscus  or  /.  osceola.  Otherwise  the  dental  series  seem  to  be 
identical. 

Remarks. — The  form  from  Mount  Tallac  is  no  doubt  closest  related 
to  /.  osceola  than  any  of  the  form  of  fuscus.  The  original  series  of  the 
former  has  been  examined  in  this  connection,  and  the  differential 
characters  were  drawn  from  it.  The  relationship  with  true  fuscus 
is  not  so  close  as  an  examination  of  a  series  of  thirty  specimens  from,  or 
within  a  radius  of,  twenty  miles  of  the  type  locality  shows.  No  close 
relationship  exists  with  E.  f.  hernardinus  Rhoads,  which  is  a  very 
pale  type  quite  different  from  any  of  the  forms  here  considered.  From 
/.  osceola  the  new  form  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  richer 
color  of  the  upper  parts  and  the  more  smoky  under  surface,  as  well 
as  the  more  blackish  membranes. 

Measurements. — Type :  Total  length  104  mm.,  length  of  tail  vertebrae 
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40  mm.,  length  of  ear  12  mm.,  length  of  tibia  17  mm.,  extent  314  mm. 
Specimens  Examined. — Type  and  four  paratypes  (skins). 


Comparative  Measurements, 


Total  length,  .  .  .  . 
length  of  forearm,  .  . 
length  of  tibia,  .  .  . 
Length  of  tail  vertebrae, 


Average  of 
five  topo- 
t3rpes  of 
fuscus. 

114.6  mm. 
44.2    " 
17 
42.2 


tt 


It 


Average  of 
five  topo- 
types    of 
/.  oaceola. 

113.6  mm. 
43.2    " 
17.8 
45.4 


(I 


it 


Average  of 
five  speci- 
mens    of 
/.  mdanop- 
terus, 

112.6  mm. 
47       " 
18      " 
43.8    " 


Lasinnii  borealii  teliotni  (H.  Allen). 

Linden,  San  Joaquin  county,  California.     9 .    June  2,  1898. 

On  comparison  wdth  Eastern  specimens  of  borealiSy  this  specimen 
has  the  under  surface  much  paler  and  more  of  a  pale  buff  tint.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  Miller  (North  Amer,  Fauna,  No. 
13,  pp.  110-111)  in  summarizing  the  differential  characters  of  the  race. 
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The  radula  is  Muricoid,  the  rhachidian  tooth  very  wide,  straight, 
with  a  long  curved  central  cusp  inserted  far  forward,  and  on  each 
side  there  are  two  adjacent  side  cusps,  the  outer  ones  larger.  Lateral 
teeth  Avith  a  single  slender  cusp. 

Type,  M.  hracleaJtus  (Hinds). 

The  shell  in  this  genus  has  much  the  apiwar- 
ance  of  the  Buccinoid  Tritonidea. 

Maculotriton  differs  from  Ocenebra  (type  erina- 
cea  L.)  in  the  form  of  the  central  teeth  of  the 
radula,  which  in  Ocenebra  have  a  very  character- 
istic structure.  The  dentition  in  our  new  genus 
agrees  with  that  of  Trophon  dathratus  as  figured  by  ^  j  —Apex  of 
Troschel,-*  but  the  conchological  characters  of  these  MacidoirUon  digi- 
Indo-Pacific  snails  bar  their  entrance  into  Trophon  ^^^  (Rve.),  Viti  Is. 
or  Boreotrophon. 


/^O^^^^^ 


Fig.  2 . — Maculotriton  digitalis 
(Rve.),  Hahajima,  Ogasawara  (87,491, 
A.  N.  S.  P.). 


Fig.  3. — Maculotriton  bracteatus 
(Hds.)  var.,  Hilo,  Hawaii  (85,843, 
A.  N.  S.  P.). 


The  following  species  belong  to  Maculotriton: 

Maculotriton  digitalis  (Rve.).  Triton  digitalis  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.y 
II,  PI.  19,  fig.  86. 

Maculotriton  bracteatus  (Hinds).  Triton  bracteatus  Hinds,  Zool.  ** Sul- 
phur/' MoU.,  p.  11,  PI.  4,  figs.  5,  6. 

Maculotriton  bracteatus  UUivaricosus  (Rve.).  Triton  lativaricosus 
Reeve,  Conch.  Icon,,  II,  PI.  19,  fig.  90. 

Maculotriton  bracteatus  longus  Pils.    See  below. 

Some  other  species  will  doubtless  be  added  to  the  group.  CantJuirus 
puncticulatus  Dkr.  as  figured  by  Sturany*  has  much  the  appearance 
of  our  group,  but  its  dentition  is  unknown.  Cardharus  waterhousia: 
Braz.,*  recently  figm^d  by  Hedley,"  may  also  belong  here. 


'  Das  Gebiss  der  Schnecken,  PI.  11,  fig.  17. 

*  Gastropoden  des  Rothen  Mceres,  in  Denkschr.  der  math.^natunmss.  CL  der  K. 
Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  LXXIV,  p.  242  (34),  Pi.  7,  fie.  4.  Tryon  has  suggested 
that  Buccinum  seriaU  Desh.  is  identical  with  jmncticiuatua. 

*Proc.  Linn,  Soc.  N,  S,  Wales  XXI,  1896,  pp.  345,  818. 

•Proc,  Linn,  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1899,  p.  434,  fig.  7. 

38 
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BITOOINID^. 
Anot)icr  scries  of  si>ecics,  formerly  placed  in  Triton,  proves  to  belong 
to  the  Pisania-Trilonidea  group  of  Buccinid<e;  and  for  them  a  new  siib- 
geniiB  of  Tritonidea  may  be  erected. 

CADtrCITEB  D>U1. 

The  shell  in  this  gronp  resembles  that  of  Tritonidea  in  sculpture 
and  characters  of  the  aperture,  but  it  is  more  slender  than  in  that 
genus.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  E^Ukria  lineata  aa  figured  by 
Trosohel.  The  teeth  of  the  central  row  have  a  group  of  three  cuspa 
springing  from  a  short,  arcuate  basal-plate.  The  laterals  have  large 
curved  cusps  at  the  outer  and  inner  margins,  with  a  smaller  intermedi- 
ate cusp  near  the  inner  one. 

Type  T.  truncata  (Hinds). 


(Itvi:.),  Muu-  I'iK.  5.  -r.  ;«imi  <;.  U.  Ad.,  I'ln-t 

Atitiiiiio,  JoHiiiica  (62,041,  A.  N.S.  1'.). 

This  group  comprises  th(!  following  siwcues: 
*Trifonidca  {(Uuhicijr-r)  ikcupiUila  (live.).      Triion  drrajnlJihtu  Kve., 

Conch.  Icon.,  H,  Triton,  I'l.  IK,  fig.  KS. 
Tritonidea  iCaduci}er)  cylimlriai    (I'sc,).     Triton  c,    I'ea-se,    Amcr. 

Jour.  Conch.,  IV,  p.  91,  I'l.  11,  fig.  9. 
*TrUonvlra  {Cadricljcr)  Imncaia  (Hinds).     Triion  InuutUum  Hind.s, 

Zool.  "Sulphur,"  p.  11,  V\.  4.  figs.  >i,  ](). 
Tritoniilifi  {Cdducijcr)  crimia  (live.).      Triion  cximius  Itvc,  Conch. 

Icon.,  II,  Pi.  18,  fig.  77, 
*TrUonitlca   {Caducifcr)   jxirm   {C    11.    Ad.).     Triion   parvm  C.  11, 

Adams,  Cmiirili.  to  Conch.,  Nn.  4,  p.  TiQ. 
Tritonidea  {Cadurijir)  jxiriit  inlricdUi.  (Uall).     I'lios  jxtrmut  var.  ititri^ 

catus  Dall,  7'mns.  Wiifimr  Inst.,  Ill,  p.  l.'ll. 

The  dentition  has  been  examined  in  the  tlirec  species  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  tlie  third  species  being  the  type.  The  other  forms  men- 
tioned have  been  a<ided  from  their  closes  coiichologic  resemblance  to 
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those  known  to  belong  together.  Probably  some  other  species  will 
]yc  found  to  belong  here.  Some  of  the  species  lose  their  early  whorls 
ill  the  adult  stage,  and  are  abruptly  truncate,  an  unusual  condition  in 
the  Buccinifico.  The  group  is  not  closely  related  to  Phos  (type  P.  scnti- 
casus)  or  to  Nassaria, 

Triton  (JecnUolus  Sowb.,  Conch.  Icon,,  TriloUy  PI.  18,  fig.  82,  left  in 
Epidromus  by  Tryon,  is  identical  w-ith  Pisania  strtgota  Pease,  Amer. 
Jour,  of  Conch.,  IV,  PI.  11,  fig.  6,  which  Tryon  correctly  includes  in 
the  genus  Pisania.  [Dall  has  erected  a  section  T(Biiiola  for  it  in  his 
heterogeneous  genus  Coluhraria:  but  it  clearly  belongs  to  Pisania.] 

Maoulotriton  braoteatus  longni  n.  aubsp. 

The  shell  is  nnich  more  slender  than  M.  />radf?rr/w«,^  gray-white  wdth 
a  band  of  black-brown  spots  at  the  ix*ri])hery  on  the  tubercles  of  every 
ril),  another  on  the  bas(*  extending  into  the  concavity,  and  an  irregular 
series  of  more  widely  spaced  spots  below  the  suture.  The  single  varix 
strengthens  the  lip.  Sculpture  as  in  ^f.  hractcaluSf  the  ribs  coarser 
than  in  M.  digitalis. 

liCngth  11.5,  diam.  4.7  nun. 

Tanal)e,  Kii.  Types  No.  80,288,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,400  of  Mr. 
Hira»se's  collection.     Also  Ilachijo-jima,  Izu,  Hira.se,  No.  1,393. 


'  Triton  hradeaius  Hinds,  Zool.  '^Svlphvr;'  p.  11 ,  PL  4,  figs.  5,  6.  Tj'pe  locality 
Marquesas  Islands.  A  series  of  several  hundrtnl  specimens  collected  there  by 
C.  D.  Voy  agrees  closely  with  the  type  figures  in  size  and  coloration.  East 
Indian  and  some  Polynesian  specimens  an^  often  larger. 
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VAHIABILITY  AHD  ATTTOTOICT  OF  PHATABIA. 
BY  SARAH  P.  MONKS. 

Phataria  (Ldnckia)  unifascMia  Gray,  var.  bifascialis  is  a  starfish 
that  is  remarkable  for  the  variability  in  the  size  and  number  of  its 
rajTs.  Regularity  is  the  exception.  In  over  400  specimens  examined 
not  more  than  four  were  symmetrical  and  no  two  were  alike.  Fig. 
13,  PI.  XLII,  is  a  neariy  symmetrical  six-rayed  star,  but  one  of  its 
rajrs  has  been  broken  off  and  renewed. 

The  plate  shows  the  great  variability  in  size  of  stars,  niunber  of  rays 
and  dififerent  breaking  places. 

The  animals  vary  in  size  from  four  to  seventeen  centimeters.  This 
difiference  may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  age.  but  there  is  evidently 
also  considerable  difference  in  size  in  adult  specimens. 

The  normal  number  of  rays  is  five,  but  some  specimens  have  only 
one,  while  others  have  four,  six,  seven,  or  even  nine;  four,  five  or  six 
being  most  common  niunbers.  Of  248  specimens  examined  29  had 
one  ray,  34  four  rays,  135  five  rays,  44  six  rays,  5  seven  rajrs  and  1 
nine  rays. 

There  is  a  marked  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  rays,  for  the  breaking 
and  renewing  occur  at  all  ages,  or,  at  least,  at  all  sizes.  Single 
living  rays  without  any  external  sign  of  disk  are  not  uncommon. 
Twenty-two  in  a  lot  of  240  were  single.  In  animals  measured  the  rays 
varied  in  length  from  22-75  mm.,  and  were  in  all  conditions,  from  speci- 
mens which  showed  by  the  raw  surface  that  the  breakage  was  recent, 
through  all  grades  of  healing  surfaces  to  stars  where  new  ra3rs  appeared 
as  mere  buds,  to  the  comet  series  and  to  the  various  rays  of  adult 
Phatarise. 

Comets  are  frequently  found ;  there  were  forty-one  of  them  in  240 
specimens.  These  are  stars  with  one  long  ray  and  a  number  of  small 
rays  extending  from  a  minute  disk.  They  are  rays  that  have  made  a 
new  body.  In  PI.  XLII,  3-11  are  comets.  The  long  ray  is  from 
2-7  cent,  in  length.  On  account  of  their  small  size  the  single  rays  and 
comets  are  more  easily  overlooked  by  collectors. 

This  species  of  Ph/iiaria  is  mottled  reddish-brown  and  ash  color,  with 
the  tips  of  the  rays  and  the  small  new  rays,  or  new  portion  of  the  ray, 
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a  brighter  and  uniform  red.    It  is  easy  to  distinguish  new  parts  by 
this  growth  "color,"  even  when  the  line  of  breakage  is  obliterated. 

From  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  size  of  the  rays  it  follows  that  one 
or  two  rays  may  be  sexually  mature,  while  others  are  small  or  even 
buds.  In  two  individuals  sexually  mature  August  4,  1901,  the  mea<«- 
urements  of  rays  show:  d,  77.70.58.20  mm.;  9 ,  70.65.52.13  mm. 

This  species  generally  has  two  or  more  madreporites  and  two  or 
more  ani. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  madreporic  body  and 
frequently,  but  not  always,  it  is  larger  in  large  specimens.  In  174 
specimens  6  had  one,  154  had  two,  1 1  had  three,  2  had  four  and  1 
had  five  madreporites. 

The  ani  are  only  visible  in  live  animals.  In  68  specimens  15  had 
one,  48  had  two,  3  had  three,  1  had  foiu*  ani. 

There  may  be  some  connection,  as  has  been  suggested,  between 
madreporites  and  breaking  plane,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  anything 
satisfactory  on  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  largest  ray,  or  a  large  ray, 
is  between  two  madreporic  bodies.  In  132  specimens  87  long  arms 
and  45  short  arms  were  between  the  madreporites. 

There  is  a  further  irregularity  in  this  species  in  the  place  from  which 
the  reproductive  material  finds  exit.  Usually  in  asteroids  it  comes 
from  the  angle  between  rays,  but  in  Phataria  the  sperm  and  ova  may 
come  from  any  part  of  the  inner  two-thirds  of  a  ray. 

I  have  also  found  this  year  (August,  1 904)  that  a  Pkataria  may  have 
two  mouths.  In  fig.  22  there  is  a  mouth  at  each  meeting  point  (A  and 
B)  of  the  ambulacral  furrows.  In  No.  11  there  are  also  indications 
of  two  mouths,  and  in  another  specimen  I  have,  but  owing  to  the 
rareness  of  the  peculiarity  I  have  not  wished  as  yet  to  destroy  these 
two  specimens  in  order  to  prove  the  surmise. 

The  want  of  symmetry  in  this  Phataria  suggests  the  belief  that  the 
ability  to  break  and  regenerate  is  greater  in  this  species  than  in  ordi- 
nary Asteroidea,  and  that  it  is  a  common  factor  in  the  life  of  the  species. 
Most  starfish  can  lose  their  rays  and  make  new  ones,  but  it  is  a  gener- 
ally accepted  opinion  among  zoologists  that  a  ray  cannot  make  a  new 
body  unless  some  portion  of  the  disk  is  present.  In  P.  hifasdalis  Gr. 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  a  ray  can  regenerate  a  body,  although  the 
evidence  is  inconclusive.  The  suggestion  is  seen  in  the  series  of  figs. 
1-11  in  the  plate.^ 

'  Since  writing  the  above  in  1901  I  have  been  fortunate  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments extending  to  the  present  time,  August^  1904,  in  having  a  number  of  smgle 
rays,  cut  at  vanous  places,  regenerate  the  disk  and  other  rays.  I  cut  off  ra3r8, 
and  in  that  way  the  stretching  of  the  pyloric  cseca  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
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This  suggestion  springs  from  various  facts:  Thd  extent  of  the 
"growth  color"  in  comets,  the  apparent  absence  of  disk  in  single  rays, 
and  the  constant  place  of  breaking  in  the  pyloric  cseca. 

The  breaking  place  in  the  skeleton  may  occur  near  the  disk,  from 
6-12  mm.  from  the  angle  of  the  ray,  or  at  almost  any  point  on  the  ray. 
I  have  never  seen  a  break  that  was  decidedly  inside  the  disk. 

In  18  specimeiLS  with  26  regenerating  rays,  4  w^re  less  than  3  mm., 
20  were  from  3-6  mm.,  and  2  were  35  and  45  nmi.  from  angle. 

The  cause  of  breaking  is  obscure.  Unlike  Ophiurians  they  are 
exceedingly  tough.  At  touch  Phaiaria  becomes  hard,  tough  and 
rigid,  and  when  it  is  thus  contracted  it  requires  considerable  strength 
to  pull  it  asunder,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matt.er  even  to  cut  among  the 
ossicles. 

If  any  external  force  Ix^ars  a  part  in  breaking  the  animal  it  is  prol> 
able  that  the  creature  is  surprised  when  limp  and  relaxed,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Phaiaria  always  breaks  itsi^lf,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  impulse.  They  may  break  when  conditions  arc 
changed,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours  after  being  placed  in  jars, 
or  a  few  days,  or  even  not  for  months.  Some  never  break,  but  stand 
all  kinds  of  inconvenience  of  heat  and  cold  and  stagnant  water. 

There  is  no  season  for  the  breaking,  for  they  are  found  newly  broken 
in  the  sea  in  all  seasons  of  the  yc^ar.  The  sensitiveness  of  this  species 
to  our  cold  spells  in  winter  and  hot  spells  in  summer  has  put  an  end 
to  many  promising  experiments.  Whatever  may  l)e  the  stimulus  the 
animal  can  and  does  break  of  itself. 

During  the  years  1901-04  I  have  watched  more  than  fifty  starfish 
disunite.  Th(»re  is  a  regularity  about  the  matter  that  indicates  that 
the  breaking  is  not  an  accident,  or  the  fancy  of  a  day,  but  a  habit  of 
the  species.  The  breaking  is  automatic.  Experiment  confirms  the 
inference  that  naturally  arises  on  seeing  a  large  number  of  specimens 
together  that  the  irregularity  is  due  to  an  inherent  character  of  this 
species  of  Phaiaria.  The  process  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  a  breaking  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  drawing  or  pulling  asunder.  It 
requires  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours,  with  resting  spells, 
and  the  motions  are  perceptible. 

The  ordinary  method  is  for  the  main  portion  of  the  starfish  to  remain 
fixed  and  passive  with  the  tube  feet  set  on  the  side  opposite  the 
departing  ray,  and  for  this  ray  to  w-alk  slowly  away  at  right  angles  to 

time  for  its  withdrawal  were  avoided  and  after  a  number  of  months  the  ray  had 
reached  the  comet  stage.  In  one  case  two  arms  started  to  grow  from  the  place 
from  which  one  had  been  cut.  The  photograph  and  statement  of  facts  appeared 
in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  P/w7a.,  May,  1904.  _ 
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the  body,  to  change  position,  twist,  and  do  all  the  active  labor  neces- 
sary to  the  breakage.  If  there  are  more  rays  than  are  needed  to  resist 
the  pulling  arm  they  take  a  negative  part  and  position.  Frequently 
they  hang  limp  with  their  ambulacrae  withdrawn. 

There  seems  to  be  the  same  coordination  in  this  work  as  in  the  walk- 
ing of  Asteroidea,  for  in  the  six  or  eight  positions  taken  during  the 
severing  of  a  ray  the  larger  portion  of  the  star  always  keeps  pulling  in 
a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  parting  ray,  and  not  in  any,  or  all,  of 
the  four,  five  or  six  directions  of  radiation. 

The  skeleton  breaks  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  one  way  the  ray  swells 
about  its  midpoint  and  grows  smaller  at  its  proximal  portion  as  it 
pulls  away  from  the  body.  In  the  region  of  strain  the  ossicles  become 
separated  for  a  space  of  about  25  mm.,  so  that  the  white  connective 
and  muscular  tissues  shine  between  them  till  finally,  just  before  part- 
ing, they  stand  out  like  beads  on  a  network  of  shiny  white  floss.  There 
is  much  more  elasticity  in  the  animal  at  this  time  than  would  seem 
possible  in  a  starfish. 

Immediately  after  the  break  the  ossicles  recover  their  compact 
position  and  the  two  parted  edges  show  a  more  or  less  jagged  surface. 
This  way  is  rapid,  the  body  wall  l)eing  pulled  apart  in  from  threi^  to 
thirty  minuU»s  after  the  arm  })ecomes  narrowed. 

In  the  other  way  of  breaking  only  a  small  an»a  is  afTect(*tl  l)y  the 
strain,  and  the  breaking  place  shows  from  the  first  as  a  fracture.  There 
is  no  narrowing  of  the  ray,  no  strained  surface  and  no  gradual  separa- 
tion of  ossicles.  A  small  opening,  something  like  a  crack,  aj)pears  on 
tlw;  dorsal  sidci  of  the  ray,  and  this  incr(»as(»s  with  an  uiu^ven  edge  till 
the  Ixxly  wall  is  parted  around  the  entire  ray.  Th(*  first  visible  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  of  division  is,  either  the  ray  is  in  a  strained  position 
opposite  the  Innly  or  it  lofxs  over  and  hangs  limp,  letting  its  weight  act 
as  the  pulling  powcT.  The  invariable  inetluKl  in  PhiUaria  I  have 
watched,  aft(*r  the  body  wall  l)reaks,  is:  Th(i  arm  walks  away;  i\\v 
pyloric  cieca  are  pulled  out  of  the  arm,  sometimes  for  S.*i  mm.,  an<l 
kei)t  very  tens(^;  then  a  break  occurs  in  the  tul>e  connecting  the  pyloric 
cii^ca  with  the  stomach ;  the  pyloric  cieca  are  withdrawn  into  the  arm  and 
the  small  portion  of  the  tulx)  into  the  body  and  the  arm  is  fnv.  'V\u\ 
parting  of  the  soft  tissues  is  not  abrupt,  is  accomplLshed  by  siuidering 
strands  thn^ad  by  thread.  The  pyloric  ca»ca  and  tulxj  are  wonderfully 
elastic.  Sometimes  the  tulxi  is  stretched  till  it  apjx^ars  as  the  finest 
thread. 

After  breaking  the  pyloric  caeca  coil  up,  and  as  they  are  retracted  to 
their  ordinary  position  an  occasional  spasmodic  jerk  is  seen  in  them. 
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Sometimes  they  arc  withdrawn  iimiiediately,  but  frequently  an  arm 
crawls  aroimd  for  hours,  or  days,  trailing  the  csprum  till  it  is  withdrawn 
or  falls  away. 

Probably  if  the  caeca  are  not  taken  in  within  a  few  hours  the  muscles 
ose  their  elasticity  and  the  caeca  decay  and  drop  off.  Occasionally 
these  organs  are  left  on  the  disk  and  sometimes  the  tube  is  broken  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  hanging  like  two  coiled  trails.  After 
freeing  itself  the  ray  crawls  up  the  glass  and  stations  itself  with  the 
broken  part  downward  and  remains  so  for  a  long  time.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  a  single  ray  till  all,  or  nearly  all,  tiie  pyloric  crocum  assumes 
its  normal  position. 

After  one  arm  is  separated,  or  even  when  it  is  going,  another  may 
break  away.  I  saw  one  animal  try  to  break  the  disk  apart  after  having 
lost  two  rays.  It  took  many  positions,  strained  the  tissues  and  worked 
for  hours,  but  died  beforc  the  disk  was  broken. 

The  results  of  my  observations  are :  The  breaking  is  automatic  and  is 
effected  by  pulling  apart  or  fracture  without  strain;  there  is  coordina- 
tion of  parts  in  producing  the  separation ;  the  tissues  relax  at  the  plane 
of  .rupture ;  this  plane  may  be  near  the  disk  or  a  variable  distance 
from  it  on  the  ray;  the  pyloric  caeca  are  always  pulled  out  and  much 
stretched ;  the  break  of  the  caecum  occurs  at  the  tube  connecting  the 
stomach  and  glandular  portion;  the  pyloric  caecum  is  generally  taken 
back  into  the  arm;  the  severed  ray  may  live  more  than  a  week,  even 
under  adverse  circumstances,  without  signs  of  regeneration;  and, 
from  my  experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  I  have 
found  that  rays  cut  various  distances  from  the  disk  make  disks, 
mouths  and  new  ra3rs  in  about  six  months. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XLII. 

The  plate  shows  growth-series  and  comets ;  variability  in  number  and  size  of 
ra3rs,  in  size  of  animal  and  in  breaking  places ;  color  distribution  and  general 
characteristics  of  species ;  and  all  except  figs.  17  and  18  are  as  they  were  found. 

Fig.  1. — Side  view,  recently  healed. 

Fig.  2. — Oral  view,  showing  growing  down  of  aboral  surface.    This  also  shows 

in  fig.  7. 
Fig.  3. — Oral  view,  new  rays  and  mouths. 
Figs.  3-10. — Comets. 

Fig.  11. — Eight  new  rays,  probably  two  mouths. 
Figs.  12  and  15. — Five-rayed,  showing  new  arms  as  "buds." 
Figs.  14  and  16. — Four-rayed;  fig.  16  shows  color  arrangement. 
Figs.  17  and  18. — Cut  '03  and  died  '04,  a  new  ray  on  fig.  17  and  a  new  body  on 

fig.  18. 
Fig.  19. — A  large  PhcUaria  with  2  madreporites,  A  and  jB. 
Figs.  13  and  20. — ^Twenty- three  six-rayed. 
Fig.  21. — Shows  four  distinct  break  planes  and  has  only  one  good  ray.    This 

is  a  type  of  the  thick  specimens. 
Fig.  23. — Is  a  type  of  the  thin  species. 
Fig.  22. — Shows  two  mouth  places,  A  and  B. 
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THE  COMPABATIYE  AGE   OF  THE  DIFFEBEKT  FL0BI8TIC   ELEKENTS  OF 

EA8TEBN  HOBTH  AXEBIGA. 

BY  JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  PH.D. 

The  historic  element  must  be  considered  in  a  phytogeographic  study 
of  any  country.  Many  questions  concerning  the  present  distribution 
of  plants  depend  upon  the  character  and  extent  of  the  past  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  of  any  region  or  formation.  The  degree  of  invasion 
of  new  species  into  a  region  is  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  vegetation.  If  vegetation  is  present,  then  the  botanist  is  compelled 
to  account  for  its  presence  by  a  consideration  of  the  physiographic 
history  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  association  of  species 
and  the  probable  origin  of  these  species,  whether  indigenous  or  derived. 
The  determination  of  the  indigenous  and  derived  species  of  a  formation 
or  larger  division  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  the  formation  has  reached  its  present  condition 
and  association  of  species,  and  to  reconstruct  formations  that  have 
long  since  disappeared. 

The  methods  which  must  be  adopted  in  scrutinizing  the  flora  of  a 
country  are  several : 

1.  The  botanist  must  determine  the  past  and  present  physiography 
of  the  region  concerned. 

2.  He  must  detenmne,  if  possible,  the  geologic  time  at  which  the 
recorded  physiographic  changes  took  place. 

3.  He  must  recognize  the  indigenous  species  by  eliminating  the 
derived. 

4.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  species  will  enable  him  to  determine 
to  some  extent  the  age  of  the  different  floristic  elements,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  following  criteria  will  also  aid  him  in  the  solution  of 
questions  such  as  are  considered  here. 

a.  Location  of  greatest  differentiation  of  type. 

h.  Location  of  dominance  or  great  abundance  of  individuals. 

c.  Location  of  synthetic  and  closely  related  forms. 

d.  Location  of  maximum  size  of  individuals. 

e.  Location  of  greatest  productiveness  and  its  relative  stability. 
/.  Continuity  and  convergence  of  lines  of  dispersal. 

g.  Location  of  least  dependence  upon  a  restricted  habitat. 
39 
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A.  Continuity  and  directness  of  individual  variations,  or  modifica- 
tions radiating  from  the  centre  of  origin  along  the  highways  of  dispersal. 
i.  Direction  indicated  by  biogeographic  affinities.* 

5.  Old  regions,  botanically  speaking,  may  be  detennined  where  the 
number  of  specific  forms  of  single  genera  is  small,  and  new  regions  may 
be  determined  where  the  number  of  species  of  single  genera  is  ordinarily 
very  large. 

6.  Drude's  classification  of  endemic  plants,  as  corresponding  and 
as  relict,  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  botanist  in  determining  the  age  of 
floristic  elements.  Plants  arc  corresponding  when  the  original  con- 
tinuous area  of  a  variable  species  has  been  interrupted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  several  smaller  areas  occupied  by  subspecies  or  new  species, 
while  relicts  are  those  species  originally  of  extensive  distribution  able 
to  maintain  then^selves  in  a  limited  area  only  on  account  of  changed 
conditions  of  life.  Having  enunciated  these  general  principles,  I  will 
endeavor  to  apply  them  in  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  different 
floristic  elements  of  eastern  North  America. 

All  of  eastern  America  north  of  the  great  terminal  moraine  which 
marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  great  ice  sheet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nunataks,  has  been  tenanted  by  plants  which  have  migrated 
into  the  territory  abandoned  by  the  great  continental  glacier.  Geolo- 
gists believe,  from  evidence  afforded  by  the  time  that  it  has  taken  for 
the  river  to  cut  the  gorge  at  Niagara,  that  10,000  or  15,000  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  If  their  deductions  are 
sound,  then  the  flora  of  the  northern  part  of  eastern  America  cannot 
Ixj  older  than  15,000  years  at  the  outside.  Some  of  its  elements  may 
be  much  older,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  boreal  plants 
existed  as  such  on  the  nunataks,  which  were  unglaciated  areas  above 
the  great  ice  sheet.  The  first  wave  consisted  of  the  distinctly  glacial 
flora,  which  skirted  the  border  of  the  ice  sheet.  The  second  wave, 
yoimger  as  a  floristic  element  of  the  North,  consisted  of  boreal  plants, 
many  of  which,  as  bog  plants,  tenanted  the  bogs  and  margins  of  the 
glacial  lakes  that  were  formerly  much  more  abundant  in  the  North 
than  at  present.  These  bog  and  tundra  types  pushed  early  into  the 
barren  ground  left  by  the  retreating  ice.  The  tundra  was  closely 
followed  bv  the  coniferous  forests  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  of 
the  glaciated  areas  and  these  trees  constitute  a  third  floristic  element, 
much  younger  in  point  of  the  time  in  w-hich  they  have  occupied  the 
North.  These  trees,  and  those  forming  a  still  younger  element,  siu*- 
rounded  the  bog  plant  societies  which  were  trapped  by  the  surround- 

1  Adams,  Chas.  C,  Biological  Bulletin,  III  :  122 
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ing  tree  vegetation,  and  as  the  bog  was  gradually  transformed  by  bio- 
logic influences  into  firmer  ground  gradually  encroached  on  the  bog 
plant  associations.  Present  bog  habitats  arc  continuations  of  similar 
habitats  which  existed  in  early  postglacial  times,  when  tundra 
conditions  and  tundra  vegetation  were  dominant.'  The  fourth 
element  just  mentioned  consisted  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees, 
oaks,  hickories  and  the  like,  which  at  present  arc  south  of  the 
great  coniferous  belt  of  forest.  In  the  East,  among  the  highlands, 
exceptional  circumstances  were  afforded  for  the  preservation  of  the 
northern  forms. 

The  flora  of  Mount  Washington  is  perhaps  an  exception  to  this. 
During  the  glacial  period  it  was  a  nunatak,  and  during  this  time  it  was 
tenanted  by  such  plants  as  SUene  acaidis  L.,  Arenaria  grmdandica 
Spreng.,  Geum  radiatum  Michx.,  Solidago  virga-aurea  L.  var.  alpina 
Bigel.,  Prenanihes  bootii  Gray,  Cassiope  hypnoides  Don,  Bryanthus 
tCLxifolius  Gray,  Diapensia  lapponica  L.,  Oxyria  di^yna  Hill,  Salix  phy- 
licifolia  L.,  Salix  uva-ursi  Pursh,  Salix  herbacea  L.,  Phieum  alpinum 
L.,  Lycopodium  selago  L.,  etc.,  which  have  remained  as  permanent 
tenants  of  this  mountain.  If  we  take  Mount  Washington  as  a 
mountain,  the  summit  flora  is  older  than  that  of  the  lower  alpine 
slopes  of  the  mountain  above  timber-line,  and  the  flora,  therefore,  of 
these  slopes  is  in  turn  older  than  that  of  such  gorges  as  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  Huntingdon  Ravine  and  Great  Gulf,  which  probably  sup- 
ported local  glaciers  for  many  centuries  after  the  great  ice  sheet  had 
retreated  from  the  Presidential  Range. 

Mount  Katahdin,  161  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Washington,  has  a 
less  number  of  alpine  plants  than  that  mountain,  and  most  geologists 
believe  it  to  have  been  buried  entirely  beneath  the  glacial  ice  sheet. 
If  that  is  so,  then  the  alpine  flora  of  Mount  Katahdin  is,  as  a  floristic 
element,  much  younger  in  point  of  time  than  that  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. The  same  differential  arrangement  of  the  plants  on  Mount 
Katahdin  is  found  as  on  Mount  Washington.  The  place  where  the 
boreal  flora,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  continental  ice  sheet,  encroached 
upon  Mount  Katahdin  is  determined  largely  by  the  physiography  of 
the  mountain.  The  glaciers  occupying  the  various  basins  of  the 
mountain  retarded  the  revegetation  of  the  mountain,  but  with  a 
favorable  opportunity  the  encroachment  perhaps  began  from  the 
southwest  and  west.  This  idea  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  present 
distribution  of  the  spruce  and  fir  which  ascend  higher  on  this  side 
and  their  apparently  greater  age.    As  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
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and  in  particular  the  basins,  it  seems  probable  that  the  great  basin* 
was  first  tenanted  by  plants,  and  that  the  North  Basin  opposed  this 
migration  a  much  larger  time  for  the  reason  that  this  basin,  which 
presents  a  scene  of  desolation,  was  the  seat  of  a  local  valley  glacier 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  last  to  disappear.  As  a  consequence,  the 
basin  presents  an  appearance  even  more  xerophjrtic  and  alpine  than 
some  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  pucker  bush 
(Krummholz)  reaches  here  an  unusual  development,  with  the  trees 
lying  in  most  places  prostrate  and  gnarled  and  twisted  to  a  high  degree. 

The  swamp  societies  of  the  northern  America  stand  in  contrast  to  the 
bog  societies  made  up  of  more  southerly  forms,  and  must  be  considered 
to  be  the  normal  hydrophjrtic  vegetation  of  present  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  swamps  of  the  North  have  had  a  much  later  origin  than  the 
bogs,  for  we  find  that  if  the  depressions  provided  with  water  have  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  the  tundra  they  may  show  a  bog  flora  to-day; 
if  they  are  of  recent  origin  the  plants  will  correspond  to  the  normal 
swamp  plants  of  the  present  climatic  conditions. 

Another  interesting  problem  which  presents  itself  is  that  of  the 
presence  of  typical  seashore  plants  on  the  coasts  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  plants  as  AmmophUa  arundinacea  Hast.,  Sabbaiia  angvlaris  Pursh, 
Lathyrus  marUimus  Bigel.,  Hvdsonia  tomerUosa  Nutt.,  Cakile  americana 
Nutt.,  Hibiscus  moscheiUos  L.,  Gerardia  purpurea  L.,  Euphorbia  polygo- 
nifolia  L.,  Myrica  cerifera  L.,  Strophostyles  peduncuiaris  Ell.  are  found 
not  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  some  of  them  near  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  in  post-glacial  times  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  probably  also  Lakes  Ontario  and  Superior,  were  then 
occupied  by  the  sea,  because  of  the  northeasterly  depression  of  the 
land.  During  this  period  of  submergence  the  typical  seashore  plants 
gained  access  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

The  country  south  of  the  great  ice  sheet  shows  some  interesting 
problems  of  geographic  distribution  in  line  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  The  northward  extension  of  the  pine  barren  flora  on  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island  is  a  ease  in  point.* 

The  soil  of  the  region  is  generally  sandy,  but  is  occasionally  more 
firm  where  strata  of  clay  approach  and  form  the  surface.  The  geo- 
logical formations  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  below  Long  Branch  to  another  near  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay 

•  Harvey,  L.  H.,  "A  Study  of  the  Physiographic  Ecology  of  Mount  Katahdin, 
Maine,"  University  of  Maine  Studies,  No.  5.  December,  1^3. 

*Cf.  N.  L.  Brittox,  on  the  "Northward  Extension  of  the  N.  J.  Pine  Barren  on 
Long  and  Staten  Islands,"  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  VII,  81,  July,  1880. 
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are  Tertiary,  while  those  to  the  north  of  it  are  Cretaceous.  The  Ter- 
tiary soils  extend  southward  along  the  Atlantic  to  Florida.  As  the 
soil  over  both  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary'  is  competed  of  similar 
materials,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  surface  indications,  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  We  will  deal  with  the  flora  of  the 
northern  extension  of  these  sandy  stretches  of  Cretaceous  age.  On 
Staten  Island  these  strata  are  exposed  in  its  extreme  southern 
portion.  They  doubtless  extend  over  the  entire  southern  and  eastern 
sections,  but  are  mostly  covered  by  a  layer  of  material  of  variable 
thickness  derived  from  the  glacial  drift.  On  Long  Island,  the  great 
terminal  moraine  occupied  a  position  marked  by  a  range  of  hills  extend- 
ing throughout  its  whole  length  at  an  average  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  Atlantic.  South  of  these  hills  sandy  plains  prevail,  the 
material  composing  them  having  been  formed  partly  from  the  modified 
drift  of  the  hills,  partly  from  the  underlying  Cretaceous  strata. 
Those  species  detected  on  the  Cretaceous  soils  of  Staten  Island,  and 
not  on  the  drift,  are  thirty-four  in  number:  Magnolia  glauca  L.,  Hud- 
aonia  ericoides  L.,  Ascyrum  crux-andrccB  L.,  Arenaria  squarrosa  Mich., 
Polygala  Ivtea  L.,  Tephro^ia  virginiana  Pers.,  Desfnodium  Icevigatum 
D.  C,  Desmodium  viridiflomm  Beck,  Rubus  cuneifolius  Pursh,  Cra- 
tcegus  parvifolia  Ait.,  Eupatorium  rotundifolium  L.,  Aster  nemoralia 
Ait.,  Aster  concolor  L.,  Chrysopsis  mariana  Nutt.,  GnaphuUum  pur- 
pureum  L.,  Gaylussada  dumosa  J.  and  G.,  Andromeda  mariana  L., 
Kalmia  angustifolia  L.,  Ipojncea  pandurata  Meyer,  Phlox  svbulata  L., 
Asdepias"ohtusi]olia  Michx.,  Euphorbia  ipecacuanhce  L.,  Quercits  nigra 
L.,  Quercus  prinoides  Will.,  Qv£rcus  phcllos  L.,  Spiranthes  simplex  Gray, 
Juntas  sdrpoides  Lam.  var.  macrostemonj  Xyris  flexuosa  Muhl.,  Cy- 
perus  cylindricus  N.  L.  B.,  Stipa  avenacca  L.,  Glyceria  ohtusa  Tin.,  Pani- 
cum  verrucosum  Muhl.,  Andropogon  macrourus  Michx.,  Lycopodium 
inundaium  L.  var.  bigdovii  Tuck.  Of  these  the  following  four  have 
been  detected  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island :  Desmodium  viridiflorum 
Beck,  Rubus  cuneifolius  Pursh,  Ipomoea  pandurata  Meyer,  Phlox  subu- 
lata  L.  In  addition  to  the  above  list,  however,  the  following  sixteen 
additional  species  have  been  detected  in  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island : 
Drosera  filiformis  Raf .,  Ascyrum  stans  Michx.,  Eupatorium  hyssopifolium 
L.,  Eupatorium  leucolepis  T.  and  G.,  Eupatorium  album  L.,  Aster 
spectabilis  Ait.,  Solidago  puherula  Nutt.,  Chrysopsis  falcaia  Ell., 
Hdianthus  angustifolia  L.,  Coreopsis  rosea  Nutt.,  Utricularia  subulata 
Le  Conte,  Cupressus  thyoides  L.,  J  uncus  pclocarpus  E.  Meyer,  Xyris 
caroliniana  Walt.,  Eleocharis  melanocarpa  Torr.,  Sporobolus  serotinus 
Gray.    Thus  it  appears  that  thirty-four  of  these  characteristic  pine 
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barren  plants  grow  in  the  southern  part  of  Staten  Island,  and  that 
forty-six  of  them  have  been  detected  in  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island.  , 

It  would  seem  that  these  species  have  a  tendency  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  two  more  recent  geologic  formations  throughout  their  whole 
extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Another  fact  which  stands  out  promi- 
nently in  this  connection  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
plants,  growing,  as  we  have  seen,  along  the  edge  of  the  glacial  drift, 
is  native  of  Europe,  but  belong  to  a  true  American  flora,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  and  migrated  northward 
into  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  at  the  close  of  the  great  ice  age. 
In  contrast  to  this  fact  we  have  another  one,  equally  prominent,  and 
that  is,  that  of  the  sj^ecies  of  plants  growing  on  the  morainic  material 
about  one-third  are  common  to  northern  Europe  and  America,  thus 
pointing  to  a  common  origin  of  each  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  flora  north  of  the  morainic 
line  in  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  clearly  antedates  in  point  of 
occupancy  of  the  country  the  more  southern  and  American  pine  barren 
flora,  which  migrated  northward  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  migration 
of  the  flora  \\'ith  strong  European  affinity. 

Another  interesting  illustration  of  the  historic  factors  instrumental 
in  plant  distribution  is  afforded  by  the  peculiar  flora  of  the  Kittatinny 
or  Shawangunk  mountains  of  northwestern  New  Jersey.  This  moun- 
tain chain  forms  a  wall  of  almost  constant  altitude,  averaging  over 
1,200  feet  in  height,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delaware  river  from 
Port  Jervis  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Its  summits  and  western 
slopes  are  composed  of  a  coarse  or  fine,  very  hard  silicious  conglomerate 
or  sandstone,  with  little  soil  but  that  derived  from  the  limited  disin- 
tegration of  these  rocks,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  silicious.  While 
the  mountain  sides  are  extensively  glaciated  there  is  very  little  glacial 
drift  on  the  ridge. 

On  these  mountains  exist  a  number  of  plants  which  are  also  found 
in  great  numbers  in  sandy  soil  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Among  the 
species  which  are  thus  noteworthy,  as  discovered  by  N.  L.  Britton,  are: 
J  uncus  greenii  Oakes  and  Tuckerm.,  Solidago  puberula  Nutt.,  Orontium 
aquaticum  L.,  Tephrosia  virginiana  Pers.,  Lespedeza  hirta  Ell.,  I/wpinuB 
perennis  L.,  Quercus  ilicifolia  Wang.,  Corema  conradii  Torrey.  At 
Culver's  Gap  were  foimd  by  Britton :  Polygdla  polygama  Walt.,  Gerardia 
pedicularia  L.,  Lechea  racemulosa  Michx.,  all  abundant  in  sandy  soil 
along  the  coast,  and  Primus  pumUa  L.  At  Sunfish  Pond,  northwest 
of  the  Water  Gap,  occur  Juncus  militaris  Bigel.,  Lycopodium  inuvr 
datum  L.,  Viburnum  nudum  L.    While  all  along  the  mountains  grow 
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Aster  linariifoliua  L.,  Querent  Uicifoliay  Gaylussacia  resinosa  Tott  and 
Gray,  G.  frondosa  Torrey  and  Gray,  Vaccinium  vaciUans  Sol.,  Epigcea 
repens  L.,  GauUheria  procumbent  L.,  Cassandra  calycvlaia  Don  and 
Rhododendron  viscosum  Torrey.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  Pirnis  rigida  Mill  on  the  mountains  for  the  Pinus  slrohus  L. 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  ridges  of  the  Green  Pond  system,  known  at  Greenwood  Lake  as 
Bearfort  and  Bellvale  mountains,  and  in  New  York  as  the  Skunne- 
munk,  have  a  somewhat  similar  summit  flora,  consisting  of  Qitercus 
ilicifolia  Wang.,  Solidago  pubenda  Nutt.,  Tephrosia  virginiana  Pers., 
Lespedeza  hirta  Ell.,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  Spreng,  Aster  UnanifoliiLS 
L.,  various  huckleberries,  blueberries  and  other  sand  plants. 

The  reason  for  the  somewhat  remarkable  similarity  of  the  pine 
barren  and  summit  mountain  floras  is  usually  attributed  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  soil  on  the  mountains  to  that  of  the  plains  bordering  the 
coast.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  plants  occupy  these  areas  iM^causc 
they  have  adapted  themselves  to  growing  in  soils  of  silicioas  sands, 
but  to  say  that  the  soil  is  the  prime  factor  in  their  distribution  is  put- 
ting the  case  too  strongly.  The  wTiter  believes,  from  an  investigation 
that  he  has  made  of  the  problems  involved,  that  the  flora  of  the  moun- 
tains is  peculiarly  an  endemic  one,  showing  relict  endemism,  and  that 
the  flora  of  the  pine  barren  is  a  derived  one,  and  is  an  illustration  of 
Drude's  principle  enunciated  above.  The  crest  of  the  Ivittatinny  Moim- 
tains  represents  the  level  of  a  plain  that  existed  prior  to  the  great  period 
of  erosion  which  carved  out  the  mountain  ranges  and  has  been  several 
times  elevated  and  depressed.  During  the  period  of  its  more  extensive 
plain  character,  the  plants  above  mentioned  were  distributed  over 
the  area  now  represented  by  the  crests  of  the  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains in  New  Jersey  and  the  Skunnemunk  Mountains  in  New 
York.  With  the  wearing  away  of  the  plain  this  more  anci<^nt  flora 
remained  in  a  relict  form  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  mentioned. 
This  antedated  many  years  the  upheaval  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  plain, 
which  was,  after  its  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  an  open 
field  for  the  migration  of  plants  from  nearby  formations.  The  pioneers 
into  the  elevated  coastal  plain  were  those  species  nearest  at  hand  and 
most  mobile  and,  by  reason  of  occupancy  of  a  similar  soil,  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  environment.  If  we  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  the  problem  in  hand,  we  naturally  reach  the  conclusion  that 
certain  plants  of  the  coastal  flora  are  derived  from  the  formations  near- 
est at  hand  which  present  similar  en\dronmental  conditions,  and  are, 
therefore,  for  the  coastal  region  comparatively  new,  so  that  the  summit 
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flora  of  the  mountains  may  he  looked  upon  as  relatively  older  in  point 
of  time  than  that  occupying  the  territory  along  the  sea  coast. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  position  is  found  in  a  study  of 
the  succession  of  the  floras  on  the  Pocono  Mountain  plateau,  following 
the  destruction  of  the  original  forest  by  lumber  operators.  The 
original  vegetation  of  this  plateau  consisted,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  of  four  elements,  viz. :  a  forest  of  pitch  pine,  Pinus  rigida 
Mill.,  which  covered  the  looser  morainic  material  of  the  great  terminal 
moraine  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  plateau;  the  broad- 
leaved  deciduous  forest  with  its  oaks  and  associated  species  on  the 
eastern  slopes  and  edge  of  the  tableland ;  the  chestnut  and  black  locust 
forest  which  occupied  Laurel  Ridge  along  the  western  rim  of  the  plateau, 
and  a  forest  of  white  pine  with  a  thicket  of  Rhododendron  maximum  L. 
beneath,  mixed  in  many  places  with  the  black  spruce,  Picea  nigra  Link, 
the  red  maple  and  other  plants  characteristic  of  the  Catskill  mountains 
and  farther  north,  grading  over  to  a  hemlock  forest  in  the  region  of 
Tobyhanna.  The  open  sphagnum  bogs  culminated  in  the  presence 
of  the  larch,  Larix  americana  Michx.,  with  which  were  associated 
Kalmia  glauca  Ait.,  Ledum  latifolium  Ait.,  Rhododendron  rhodora  Don, 
and  other  northern  plants.  With  the  destruction  of  the  white  pine, 
hemlock  and  pitch  pine  forests,  the  vegetation  of  this  tableland  has 
imdergone  an  entire  change.  The  succession  of  the  species  has  not 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  what  has  been  observed  is  instructive. 
The  botanist  is  impressed  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  landscape. 
The  flora  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  plateau  in  aspect  resembles  that 
of  the  pine  barren  regions  of  southern  New  Jersey,  from  which  the 
original  pitch  pine  and  Jersey  pine  have  been  cut.  A  study  of  the 
species  shows  that  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  close  similarity  of  the 
flora  in  the  plant  species  which  constitute  the  two  regions.  We  have 
an  instructive  example  of  mass  invasion  of  such  plants  as  Quercus 
Uidfolia  Wang.,  Pinus  rigida  Mill.,  GaylusBoda  resinosa  Torr.  and 
Gray,  Vaccinium  vacillans  Solander,  Epigoea  repens  L.,  GauUheria  pro- 
cunibens  L.,  Rhododendron  viscosum  Torr.,  Kalmia  angustifolia  L., 
LUium  philaddphicum  L.,  Amianthium  muscostoxicum  Gray,  Lyco- 
podium  inundaium  L.,  etc.,  from  the  morainic  hills  westward  into  the 
region  occupied  by  the  white  pines.  We  naturally  inquire  from  what 
locality  the  pitch  pine  formation  has  proceeded,  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  this  association  of  species  has  been  derived, 
not  from  the  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  but  from  the  nearby  mountains 
northwest  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  which,  as  previously  mentioned, 
support  such  a  flora.    This  relict  flora  on  the  Kittatinny  and  other 
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highlands  has  been  under  unusual  stress  of  circumstances,  and  when 
more  favorable,  but  on  the  whole  similar,  edaphic  conditions  were 
supplied,  a  mass  invasion  from  these  mountain  highlands  took  place 
at  two  different  and  widely  divergent  periods  of  time  in  two  directions. 
After  the  uplift  of  the  Jersey  pine  barrens  region,  the  nearby  flora  of 
the  upland  plateaus  being  edaphically  better  adapted  to  the  new^  region, 
supplied  the  barren  ground  with  a  vegetable  covering.  Similarly,  when 
the  glaciers  retreated  a  mass  invasion  of  pitch  pines  and  associated 
species  moved  from  the  unglaciated  Ettatinny  Mountains  on  to  the 
sandy  graveUy  soil  of  the  great  moraine,  and  when  the  lumbermen 
disturbed  the  forest  these  plants,  adapted  to  growing  in  sandy  soils 
and  exposed  to  xerophytic  conditions,  supplied  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  present  flora  in  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
plateau. 

A  consideration  of  the  strand  flora  of  New  Jersey,  upon  which  I  have 
spent  considerable  study,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  time  element  is 
important  in  an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  the  seashore  plants. 
If  we  contrast  the  character  of  the  association  on  the  northern  and 
southern  shore  of  New  Jersey,  we  find  that  the  formations  on  Barnegat 
beach,  for  example,  are  usually  open,  while  those  on  Wildwood  beach 
are  closed  and  have  culminated  in  the  forest  type  of  vegetation.  This 
argues  for  a  greater  age  of  the  strand  flora  of  Wildwood,  as  compared 
with  that,  for  example,  at  Sea  Side  Park  in  the  north.  This  conclusion 
is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  bays  behind  the  sandy  sea  islands 
are  converted  into  salt  marshes  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north  they 
are  wide  and  still  open  bays  of  brackish  or  salt  water.  Physiographi- 
cally  and  botanically  the  coast  line  from  Bay  Head  south  to  Ocean 
City  is  younger  than  the  coast  south  of  the  latter  place  extending  to 
Cape  May. 

The  latest  periods  of  submergence  and  uplift  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  distribution  of  sea-coast  species.  The  present  distribution 
of  the  swamp  rose-mallow.  Hibiscus  moscheutoSj  in  the  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  illustrates  this.  The  plant  normally  occurs  in  brackish  marshes 
from  Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  and  on  lake  shores  in 
saline  situations  locally  in  the  interior  to  western  Ontario.  When  it 
occurs  in  fresh-water  swamps  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  these  swamps 
represent  a  converted  salt  marsh  present  during  a  former  time  of  sub- 
mergence. New  Jersey  shows  this  best.  During  the  Pensauken  sub- 
mergence southern  central  New  Jersey  was  an  extensive  sea  island  sepa- 
rated from  northern  New  Jersey  by  Pensauken  Sound.  Hibiscus 
moscheutos  in  its  present  distribution  in  New  Jersey  follows  the  former 
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shore  line  of  that  ancient  island,  for  it  occurs  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the 
coast,  on  both  banks  of  the  Delaware  river  to  the  head  of  tide  water, 
and  also  in  fresh-water  marshes  along  the  New  York  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Trenton  and  Newark,  the  roadbed 
between  these  cities  being  laid  upon  the  geologic  site  of  the  Pensauken 
Sound. 

South  of  New  Jersey  the  region,  including  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
may  be  divided  historically  according  to  the  age  of  the  flora  into  several 
well-marked  divisions. 

1.  The  flora  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  its  northeastern 
extension  into  southern  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  facts 
presented  in  two  former  papers*  all  argue  for  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  flora  of  North  Carolina  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  because 
this  flora,  in  all  probability,  represents  the  more  or  less  modified  de- 
scendants of  that  characteristic  flora  which  in  later  Eocene  or  Miocene 
time  extended  to  high  northern  latitudes. 

2.  The  flora  of  the  coast  plain  occupied  by  the  long  leaf  pine  with  its 
associated  species,  w^hich  probably  represent  the  ultimate  stages  of 
successions  initiated  at  the  time  of  the  final  elevation  of  the  sea  bottom 
along  the  coast  line.  These  plants  probably  entered  the  elevated 
coastal  region  by  a  mass  invasion  from  a  circumscribed  area  contiguous 
to  the  Atlantic  shore  line,  for  it  has  been  established  that  contiguous 
vegetation  furnishes  75-90  per  cent,  of  the  constituent  species  of  an 
initial  formation.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
fact  that  adjacent  species  have  a  much  shorter  distance  to  go  and  hence 
will  be  carried  in  greater  quantity,  but  also  in  that  species  of  the  forma- 
tions beyond  must  pass  through  or  over  the  adjacent  ones.  In  the 
latter  case,  Clement  states  that  the  "number  of  disseminules  is  rela- 
tively small  on  account  of  the  distance,  while  invasion  through  the 
intermediate  vegetation,  if  not  entirely  impossible,  is  extremely  slow, 
so  that  plants  coming  in  by  this  route  reach  the  denuded  area  only  to 
find  it  already  occupied. "• 

3.  Plants  of  probable  Neotropic  origin  which  have,  according  to 
Kearney,  in  all  likelihood  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  Appalachian 
region  in  geologically  very  modern  times,  probably  after  the  close  of 
the  so-called  glacial  epoch. 

'  Harshberger,  J.  W.,  "An  Ecologic  Study  of  the  Flora  of  Mountainous 
North  Carolina,"  Botanical  GazeUe,  XXXVI,  241-258,  368-383,  1903.  and  "A 
Phytogeographic  Sketch  of  Extreme  Southeastern  Pennsylvania/'  BtUletin 
Torrey  Botanical  Club,  XXXI,  125-159,  March,  1904. 

'Clements,  Frederick  E.,  ''Studies  of  the  V^etation  of  the  State,  in. — 
The  Development  and  Structure  of  Vegetation,"  Botanical  Swrvey  of  Ntbroika, 
1904. 
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4.  A  relict  flora  of  a  former  viddespread  plateau  region,  similar  to 
the  one  mentioned  for  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  in  which  we  find  a 
close  similarity  between  the  flora  of  some  of  the  higher  mountain  sum- 
mits and  the  flora  of  the  coastal  plain.  We  have  previously  mentioned 
in  the  physiographic  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  mountain 
region  an  explanation  of  such  peculiarities  of  distribution.  The  pres- 
ence of  Hudsonia  montana  Nutt.  on  the  siunmit  of  the  Table  Rock  is 
probably  thus  explained,  for  Table  Rock  represents  an  undenuded 
remnant  of  a  former  peneplain.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  Hudsonia 
montana  Nutt.  was  once  more  extended  in  its  distribution,  but  has  been 
isolated  by  the  erosion  of  the  plain  on  which  it  formerly  grew  in  abun- 
dance. The  presence  of  Leiophyllum  huxifolium  Ell.,  Xerophyllum 
asphodeloides  Nutt.,  Amianthium  musccetoxicum  Gray  on  the  mountain 
summits  and  on  the  coastal  plain  is  also  similarly  explained. 

5.  The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida  is 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  historic  development  of  a  flora. 
Seven  plant  formations  can  he  recognized,  viz.:  (1)  The  sea-strand 
formation;  (2)  The  mangrove  swamp  formation;  (3)  The  everglade  for- 
mation; (4)  The  grassland  C*  prairie  ")  formation;  (5)  The  savanna 
formation;  (6)  The  pine-land  formation;  (7)  The  hummock-land  for- 
mation. Historically  the  sea-strand  formation  and  the  hummock-land 
formation  are  the  oklest,  floristically  speaking.  The  strand  flora,  con- 
sisting of  such  plants  as  Uniola  jHrnicvlata^  Panicum  amarum,  Ipomaea 
pes-caprce,  Batatas  littoTalis,  Iva  imbricataj  Cakile  maritima,  Agave 
decipiens  (ontropic  section),  has  existed  as  an  element  of  the  flora  of 
peninsular  Florida  since  the  land  was  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
perhaps  was  derived  from  an  earlier  seashore  flora  which  existed  along 
the  shore  of  the  mainland  or  the  coasts  of  the  larger  antl  more  elevated 
sea  islands. 

Nearly  all  the  tropic  species  recently  added  to  the  flora  of  the  United 
States  were  discovered  in  or  about  the  hmnmocks,  which  are  essentially 
duplicated  by  similar  formations  in  the  West  Indies.  The  total  area 
of  the  hummock-land  is  relatively  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  pine-lands,  yet  the  flora,  as  shown  in  the  enumeration  below,  is 
as  rich,  if  not  comparatively  richer: 

Pine-lands, 43  per  cent. 

Hummocks, 42      ** 

Everglades, 15      " 

The  hummocks  consist  of  isolated  groups  of  hardwood  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  These  hummock  formations  with  an  overlying  soil  thicker 
than  the  pine-lands,  due  without  doubt  to  the  accumulation  of  vegetal 
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detritus,  vary  in  size  from  an  acre  to  many  hundred  acres,  and  are 
scattered  as  islands  in  the  everglades  and  pine  forests  instead  of  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  as  they  formerly  were  before  the  sea  bottom  be- 
tween them  became  dry  land  by  elevation.  The  trees,  shrubs  and 
woody  vines  harbor  an  almost  incredible  growth  of  plants  of  various 
categories.  The  growth  of  epiph3rbe8  is  especially  striking,  for  in  num- 
erous cases  the  tree  trunks  and  branches  are  completely  clothed  with 
air  plants,  and  so  prolific  are  the  orchids  and  bromeliads  that  many 
individuals  are  forced  to  growth  on  the  ground  and  on  the  neighboring 
pine  trees.'  Here  occur  the  great  majority  of  flowering  plants  now 
known  to  be  conamon  both  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  mainland  of 
North  America.  As  the  rock  of  New  Providence  Island,  of  the  Bahama 
group,  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  the  Florida  south  of  Miami, 
and  as  there  are  many  trees  and  shrubs  common  to  the  two  regions,  as 
well  as  to  Cuba,  while  many  species  are  endemic  to  each  of  the  three 
regions,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  from  the  evidence  that  the  flora 
gives  that  geologically  and  to  a  certain  extent  floristically  the  hunmiock- 
lands  formed  originaUy  part  of  the  Antillean  region.  The  hummock- 
lands,  perhaps,  represent  part  of  the  ancient  S3rstem  of  Keys  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  Gulf  Stream  left  the  American  Mediter- 
ranean through  a  channel  which  existed  across  the  northern  half  of 
Florida.  It  was  when  these  islands  formed  an  extended  archipelago 
coextensive  with  the  Bahamas  that  the  hummocks  were  occupied  by 
their  present  flora,  which,  therefore,  shows  the  closest  relationship  to 
that  of  the  nearby  Bahama  islands.  With  the  elevation  of  the  land 
through  the  epeirogenic  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  through  the 
agency  of  coral  polyps,  vegetation,  ocean  and  wind  currents,  the  Gulf 
Stream  was  directed  into  its  present  channel  and  the  sea  islands  which 
now  exist  in  south  Florida  in  the  form  of  hummocks  were  connected 
by  dry  land  or  by  partially  submerged  banks  to  form  the  present 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

With  the  appearance  of  level  plains  by  the  removal  of  the  shallow 
sea  over  a  sandy  bottom,  the  isolated  trees  and  herbaceous  plants 
which  associated  together  constitute  the  savanna  formation  appeared 
and  clothed  the  ground.  Imperceptibly  these  savannas  were  trans- 
formed by  the  appearance  of  trees  into  the  pine-land  formation.  This 
formation  is  characterized  by  a  scattering  growth  of  PiniLS  heterophyUa 

^  Consult  the  articles  by  J.  K.  Small,  and  N.  L.  Britton,  in  Journal  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  III,  No.  26,  Febniary,  1902;  IV,  No.  39,  March,  1903:  V,  No. 
51,  March,  1904;  V,  No.  55,  July,  1904;  V,  No.  56,  August,  1904,  to  which  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  many  facts  herein  set  forth  under  tne  new  doak  of  general- 
ization. 
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and  numerous  shrubs,  shrubby  herbs  and  herbaceous  perennials, 
together  with  a  few  annuals.  Four  species  of  palms  belonging  to  the 
genera  Sabcd,  Serenoa,  Coccothrinax,  and  the  Sago  pahn,  Zamia 
floridanaj  are  prominent  representatives  of  the  pine-land  formation. 
These  pine-lands  are  light  and  airy,  with  comparatively  thin  soil. 
The  growth  of  timber  is  scattered  and  the  plants  found  in  this  for- 
mation are  not  duplicated  in  the  West  Indies.  Relatively,  then,  the 
flora  of  the  pine-land  formation  is  younger  than,  that  of  the  hunmiocks, 
and  may  be  older  or  younger  than  the  everglade  formation,  according 
to  whether  this  association  of  species  encroached  on  elevated  plain 
land  or  whether  it  captured  grassland  or  an  everglade  formation. 
The  evolution  of  the  pine  woods  may  be  represented  for  sake  of 
clearness  diagrammatically  as  follows : 

Very  Shallow  Water 


Dry  Elevated  Sea  Bottom  Swamps 

I 

Savanna  Grassland 

Pine  Woods 

The  culmination  from  either  condition  has  been  a  pine  forest. 

The  everglades,  then,  historically  speaking,  may  be  older  than  the 
pine  woods,  or  they  may  be  younger.  Whatever  their  position  in  point 
of  time,  they  cover  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  miles  wide  and  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  the  elevation  being  about  eighteen 
feet  above  sea-level.  This  area  consists  of  an  extended  saw-grass 
swamp  traversed  by  winding  river  channels,  and  covered  with  scattered 
himimock-lands.  Its  flora  consists  of  grasses,  sedges  and  other  herba- 
ceous plants,  among  which  are  many  aquatic  and  mud-inhabiting  plants. 
The  vegetation  of  the  everglades  is  of  a  more  northern  character  than 
that  of  the  hunamock-lands. 

The  mangrove  formation  represents  an  important  element  in  the 
flora  of  southern  Florida.  The  mangrove  swamps  are  particularly 
abundant  along  salt  or  brackish  shores  and  along  the  sea  islands,  the 
so-called  Florida  Keys.*  Their  vegetation  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  mangrove  trees  and  such  few  Tillandsias  and  orchids  as 
grow  upon  their  branches.  Frequently  on  the  borders  of  these  swamps 
occurs  a  large  showy  species  of  Acrosiichum  with  leaves  often  six  to 
eight  feet  long.    The  area  shut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  fringe  of  man- 

■  Phillips,  O.  P..  "How  the  Mangrove  Tree  adds  New  Land  to  Florida,"  The 
Journal  of  Geography,  II,  1-14,  January,  1903. 
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groves  becomes  dry  ground  and  eventually  grassland   (in   Florida 
"prairie"). 

The  results  of  this  survey  as  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida 
may  be  arranged  below: 


Ancient  Strand  Flora 


Ancient  Sea  Island  Flora 


1 

< 


o 

5 


Northern  Element 
Plain  Flora  g  i         Swamp  Flora 

■i 


Savanna  Flora        -S 

> 


Grassland 

/ 


Present  Strand  Flora 


Pine-land  Flora 


Present  Hummock  Flora 


Lastly  are  the  ruderal  plants  and  weeds  that,  introduced  by  the 
hand  of  man,  have  become  established  in  America.  The  history  of 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  many  of  these  plants  is  known  to  an 
exactness,  w^hereas  many  have  appeared  and  become  established  the 
history  of  which  is  involved  in  considerable  doubt.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  these  outsiders  does  not  exceed  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  and  yet  in  that  time  many  American  varieties 
of  common  Eiu-opean  plants  have  by  mutation  or  otherwise  arisen 
to  demarcate  the  American  from  the  European  forms. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  this  paper  the  fact  that  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  the  flora  of  eastern  North  America  have  had  an  his- 
toric development,  and  I  have  attempted  to  give  the  methods  of 
determining  their  relative  or  comparative  age,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sophic reasons  underljang  their  distribution.  The  outcome  of  these 
observations  may  be  tabulated  and  arranged  as  follows,  the  top  of 
the  table  representing  the  oldest  elements  of  our  flora: 
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DEBGBIPnOHB  OF  HEW  LAHD  BITAILB  OF  THE  JAFAHEBE  EMFIBE. 

BY  H.   A.   PILSBRY  and  Y.   HIRASE. 

In  January  of  this  year  collecting  was  begun  in  Tokuno-shima, 
Osumi,  in  the  Riukiu  chain,  by  Mr.  Nakada,  whose  laurels  as  a  collector 
have  been  won  by  his  able  campaigns  in  the  Islands  of  Izu  (1903)  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  His  work  was  continued  in  the  islands 
southward,  Okinoerabu-shima  and  Yoron-jima,  completing  the  chain 
from  Oshima  to  Okinawa  or  Riukiu.  Kume-jima,  Riukiu,  an  islet  west 
of  Okinawa,  was  then  visited.  No  land  moUusks  had  been  collected 
from  any  of  these  islands;  and  Mr.  Nakada's  results,  as  they  are  stud- 
ied, are  found  to  add  enormously  to  our  zoogeographic  data  on  the 
Riukiu  group.  The  Miyakojima  subgroup  of  the  Southwestern  islands 
was  also  fmilier  explored,  and  some  remarkable  species  of  genera  or 
subgenera  new  to  the  fauna  were  obtained,  such  as  Pledopylis  hiraseij 
a  species  of  Chinese  type,  and  Diplommatina  vespa  P.  and  H. 

The  ClausiLiidcB  obtained  by  Mr.  Nakada  greatly  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge, about  doubling  the  number  of  Riukiuan  species,  and  adding 
several  new  endemic  groups,  especially  to  the  Zaptychoid  phylum. 

Meantime  Mr.  Azuma  has  been  collecting  in  southern  Kyushu, 
chiefly  in  Satsuma  and  its  islands,  particularly  the  Koshikijima  group. 
His  results  are  good,  although,, as  was  expected,  the  number  of  new 
species  discovered  was  not  great.  Some  unexpected  forms  were  found, 
such  as  SUala  rimicola  Bens.,  a  Himalayan  species,  and  ClausHia 
azumai,  a  fine  snail  belonging  to  the  Riukiuan  group  Luchupfioedusa. 

A  collector  has  also  been  sent  to  Kita-iwo-jima,  of  the  Sulphur 
group,  near  Ogasawara-jima,  but  the  results  were  disappointing.  It 
seems  to  be,  from  the  faunal  indications,  a  very  recent  volcanic  island. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hatai  lost  his  life  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
attempt  to  collect  upon  these  remote  islets. 

The  present  paper  deals  only  with  the  new  species  and  subspecies 
received,  exclusive  of  the  ClausUiidcB, 

OYOLOPHORID-ffi. 
Japonia  tokunoshimana  n.  sp. 

Shell  turbinate-conic,  umbilicate,  olive-brown,  somewhat  shining. 
Sculpture  of  close  fine  growth-striae,  and  fine  spiral  striae  with  much 
larger  threads  at  intervals,  becoming  much  weaker  on  the  penultimate 
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and  earlier  whorls.  Whorls  4^,  the  last  tubular,  bearing  a  series  of 
flat  paddle-shaped  cuticular  processes  at  the  shoulder  and  another 
at  the  periphery.  Aperture  circular,  the  peristome  simple,  interrupted 
a  short  distance  where  it  touches  the  previous  whorl. 

Alt.  3.75,  diam.  4  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,512,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,206 
of  Mr.  HirfLse's  collection. 

This  form  is  a  little  larger  than  J,  barbata  Gld.  of  Oshima,  Osumi, 
and  has  not  the  two  more  conspicuous  spiral  ridges  described  for  that 
species. 

The  flat  spatulate  cuticular  processes  upon  the  last  whorl  are  very 
readily  lost,  and  probably  never  perfectly  preserved  in  adult  shells. 

AlyoflBQB  pnrns  d.  sp. 

» 

Shell  much  depressed,  oblong  in  contour,  white,  the  first  whorl  rufous 
tinted.  Whorls  3 J,  convex,  those  of  the  spire  nearly  smooth,  the  last 
w^horl  very  closely,  finely  and  delicately  rib-striate  as  far  as  the  neck, 
which  is  decidedly  constricted  and  smooth,  the  w^horl  enlarging  and 
striate  again  beyond  it.  The  last  half  of  the  last  whorl  is  much  en- 
larged and  straightened,  making  the  umbilicus  oblong.  The  sutural 
tube  is  long.  The  apertiu^  is  oblique,  circular;  the  peristome  is  thin, 
with  a  small  delicate  collar  close  to  the  edge. 

Alt.  1.7,  diam.  3  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,683,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,219  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

The  sculpture  is  much  finer  than  in  A,  tanegashimce,  and  the  neck  is 
more  constricted.  It  is  more  depressed  than  most  Japanese  species, 
and  it  is  more  oblong  in  outline,  viewed  from  above. 

AlyoflBQS  tokunosliimaniis  d.  sp. 

Shell  depressed,  light  red.  Whorls  3^,  the  first  smooth  and  glossy, 
the  following  ones  nearly  smooth  to  the  last  whorl,  which  is  very  densely 
and  finely  rib-striate,  the  stria  weak  or  wanting  on  the  neck.  The 
last  half  of  the  last  whorl  is  much  enlarged  and  somewhat  straightened^ 
moderately  constricted  at  the  neck,  enlarged  beyond  it  and  deeply 
deflexed.  The  apertiu^  is  oblique,  circular;  the  peristome  continuous, 
thickened  outside  and  bevelled  to  the  edge. 

Alt.  2.3,  diam.  3.7  nmi. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,505,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  931a 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  shell  is  sculptured  much  as  in  -4.  jnirvs,  and  is  nearly  as  de- 
pressed as  that  species,  but  it  is  larger,  colored,  less  oblong  in  peripheral 
40 
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outline,  with  the  neck  nearer  the  aperture  and  the  peristome  stronger. 
The  sutural  "tube"  is  long,  as  in  A.  puru8. 

AIjosbus  IflBviMryiz  n.  sp. 

The  shell  is  rather  depressed,  light  olive  greenish.  Whorls  3i,  the 
first  projecting  and  smooth,  the  rest  finely  rib-striate  and  latticed  by 
lower,  finer  spiral  striae.  The  last  half  of  the  last  whorl  is  swollen,  with 
closer  rib-strise,  the  spirals  becoming  obsolete.  The  sutural  "tube"  is 
short  and  irregular.  The  neck  is  moderately  contracted,  and  smooth 
to  the  aperture.  Aperture  oblique,  circular,  the  peristome  somewhat 
thickened,  with  a  low  thin  rib  close  to  the  edge. 

Alt.  3.7,  diam.  4  mm. 

Kuchinoerabushima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,699,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  1,280  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  related  to  A.  satsumanuSf  but  it  is  larger,  with  a  shorter 
sutural  "tube,"  a  smooth  neck,  and  more  prominent  spiral  strise. 

FnpineUa  oshimsB  tokunosliimaiia  n.  subsp. 

The  shell  is  dirty  white,  more  slender  than  P.  oahimce,  and  umbilicate, 
the  umbilicus  half  covered  by  the  lip,  and  bounded  by  a  very  strong 
keel.  The  upper  or  anal  notch  of  the  aperture  is  narrow,  straight  and 
oblique,  its  two  bounding  walls  of  nearly  equal  length,  while  in  P. 
oshimce  the  outer  lip  of  the  canal  is  decidedly  shorter  than  the  inner, 
and  the  canal  is  thus  enlarged  and  opens  more  backwards.  The  parietal 
callous  and  that  at  the  opening  of  the  anal  canal  are  less  extensive  than 
in  P.  oshimce, 

Ijcngth  9.3,  diam.  above  aperture  4,  greatest  diam.  5  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,506,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,214  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

CyolotQS  nndns  n.  sp. 

Shell  openly  umbilicate,  lusterless,  whitish  under  a  very  thin  slightly 
yellowish  cuticle,  readily  lost,  with  an  opaque  whitish  sutural  margin 
from  which  short  whitish  streaks  radiate.  The  surface  is  but  slightly 
roughened  by  growth-lines,  and  an  intermediate  whorl  of  the  spire  is 
very  finely,  closely  striate  spirally;  the  last  \\  whorls  hardly  or  not 
showing  spirals.  The  spire  is  small  and  acut-ely  conic.  The  first  1^ 
whorls  are  brown,  project  nipple-like,  and  are  distinctly  tilted.  Whorls 
A\  to  4^,  very  convex,  the  last  tubular,  barely  in  contact  with  the  pre- 
ceding at  the  aperture.  The  aperture  is  circular,  vertical,  the  peris- 
tome simple.  The  operculum  is  whitish  and  lodges  just  within  the 
peristome,  is  concave  externally,  with  a  sunken  smooth  nucleus  and 
a  spiral  lamella  closely  revoh-ing  on  the  other  whorls. 
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Alt.  6,  diam.  7.5  mm. 

Alt.  5.5,  diam.  7  mm. 

Miyakojima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,633,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,296 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  has  a  more  elevated  spire  than  the  related  C.  miniUiLS 
of  Formosa. 

Gyathoponut  iota  n.  sp. 

Shell  minute,  umbilicate,  conic,  thin,  3rellowish  corneous,  subtrans- 
lucent.  Smface  glossy,  nearly  smooth.  Whorls  3^,  very  convex, 
tubular,  parted  by  a  deep  suture,  the  last  whorl  at  the  aperture  barely 
in  contact  with  the  preceding.  Aperture  slightly  oblique,  circular, 
the  peristome  thin  and  simple.  The  operculum  lodges  a  short  distance 
within,  is  externally  somewhat  concave,  cream-colored,  concentrically 
delicately  striate,  with  a  large  somewhat  sunken  glossy  translucent 
central  spot. 

Alt.  1,  diam.  1.3  mm. 

Kumejima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,698,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,292 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  intermediate  in  contour  between  the  Japanese  C. 
micron  Pils.  and  C  innocens  Sykes  of  Ceylon.  It  is  much  more  ele- 
vated than  the  former  species.  This  species  and  Cydotus  micron  belong 
evidently  to  the  subgenus  Jerdania  of  the  genus  CyathopomOf  the  oper- 
culum being  discoidal  and  somewhat  biconcave,  as  in  Cydotus,  Both 
Cyathopoma  and  Jerdania  are  Indian  groups,  not  hitherto  reported 
from  China  or  from  any  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

DIPLOMMATINID^. 

The  Diplommatinas  of  Japan  and  the  Riukiu  Islands  are  xqtv  closely 
related  to  those  of  China.  Besides  Addopom^a,^  two  subgenera  or 
sections  of  Diplommatina  are  represented. 

I. — Constriction  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  whorl,  in  front,  or  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  penultimate  whorl  on  the  right  side ;  a  palatal 
plica  and  a  parietal  or  "spiral"  lamella  developed  in  front  of 
the  constriction,  to  which  the  columellar  lamella  also  extends, 

Section  Simca  Mlldff. 

II. — Coastriction  in  the  first  part  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  on  the 

front  or  left  side ;  the  columellar  lamella  therefore  nearly  two 

whorls  long;  a  palatal  plica  but  no  parietal  lamella  developed, 

Section  Angi{fast€r,  type  D,  vespii  P.  and  H. 

Sinica^  includes  all  of  the  known  Japanese  and  Riukiuan  species 

»  Nautilus,  XVII,  p.  59. 

'  Vide  Jahrb.  D.  Malak.  Gcs.,  XII,  1885,  p.  369.  The  type  of  Sinica  is  Diploma 
matina  sculptilis  Mlldff.,  from  the  Chinese  pro\'inee  Guang-dung. 
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except  D.  vcspa,  which  represents  a  line  of  differentiation  parallel  to 
the  Bornean  Paradiancta, 

Diplommatiiia  toiana  n.  sp. 

Shell  imperforate,  cylindric,  the  upper  third  conical,  tapering;  light 
red,  darker  red  toward  the  apex,  paler  and  sometimes  more  of  a  yellow 
tint  toward  the  last  whorl;  closely,  finely  and  delicately  rib-striatc 
throughout,  the  striae  becoming  more  widely  spaced  on  the  cone,  the 
first  whorl  smooth.  Whorls  6^,  the  last  rounded  below,  ascending  in 
front.  The  weakly  marked  constriction  near  the  end  of  the  penulti- 
mate whorl  is  close  to  the  peristome,  being  inmiediately  behind  it.  The 
aperture  is  round-ovate;  peristome  narrowly  reflexed,  strengthened  by 
a  *' collar"  or  lamella  a  short  distance  behind  it.  The  parietal  callous 
extends  nearly  to  the  suture  above.  The  columeUar  lamella  is  strong. 
Palatal  plica  long,  visible  through  the  parietal  callous,  and  not 
extending  beyond  it. 

Length  3,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Nogawa,  Tosa.  Types  No.  84,190,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,026  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

The  constriction  and  palatal  plica  lie  farther  back  than  in  D.  cassa, 
which  is  also  a  more  slender  species. 

Diplommatina  tosaneUa  n.  sp. 

This  form  is  very  similar  to  D.  kyv^huerms  in  contour  and  appear- 
ance. The  last  two  whorls  are  dull  red,  the  rest  of  the  spire  bright 
orange-red.  Sculpture  of  fine  close  rib-stri»  on  the  last  two  whorls, 
while  on  the  spire  the  intervals  between  riblets  are  about  twice  as  wide. 
Whorls  nearly  6^,  convex,  the  slight  constriction  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  side,  visible  externally  as  an  oblique  light  line;  the  last 
whorl  is  rounded  below.  Apertiu^  nearly  circular,  the  peristome  thick- 
ened outside.  Parietal  callous  rather  small,  not  approaching  the 
suture  above.  The  columellar  tooth  is  small.  Palatal  plica  short, 
wholly  to  the  left  of  the  parietal  callous  and  situated  as  high  as  its 
upper  edge.  The  columellar  and  spiral  lamellae  and  palatal  plica  are 
low  inside,  not  nearly  so  strong  as  in  D.  kyushuerma, 

Alt.  2.6,  diam  1.3  mm. 

Nogawa,  Tosa.  Types  No.  87,642,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,026a  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

D.  cassa  is  decidedly  more  cylindrical  and  more  evenly  striate  than 
this  species. 

Diplommatixia  gibbera  n.  sp. 

SheU  cylindric  below^  the  upper  half  tapering  in  a  rather  long  straight 
cone ;  varying  from  dull  red  with  an  orange  lip  to  nearly  white,  with  the 
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lip  pale  yellowish  Very  delicately  and  evenly  striate  throughout. 
Whorls  6i,  convex,  the  last  whorl  very  obtusely  angular  at  the  base, 
very  much  8VX)Uen  on  the  ventral  face  to  the  left  of  the  parietal  callous. 
It  is  distinctly  constricted  in  front,  at  or  shortly  in  front  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  outer  lip.  The  aperture  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  the 
perLstome  strongly  thickened  outside,  bevelled  and  obtuse,  the  back 
of  the  lip-thickening  being  white.  Columellar  margin  straightened, 
vertical,  the  columella  bearing  a  strong  tooth.  Parietal  callous  ex- 
tending in  a  rather  narrow  lobe  nearly  to  the  suture.  Palatal  plica 
long,  in  large  part  overlaid  by  the  parietal  callous. 

Alt.  3,  diam.  1.6  mm. 

Nomimura,  Tosa.  Types  No.  87,643,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,027  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  conspicuous  swelling  of 
the  last  whorl  in  front  of  the  aperture.  The  tapering  portion  of  the 
spire  is  longer  than  in  most  allied  species. 

Diplommatina  f^niobailt  n.  sp. 

Shell  cylindric  below,  tapering  and  conic  above,  dull  red.  Surface 
finely  and  evenly  striate.  Whorls  6i,  convex,  the  last  ascending  in 
front,  becoming  biangvlar  on  its  last  half,  the  angles  obtuse,  one  near 
the  suture,  the  other  bounding  the  flattened  basal  area,  the  surface 
between  the  angles  being  flattened.  The  constriction  is  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  outer  lip.  The  aperture  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  the 
lip  heavily  thickened  with  a  wide  but  rather  thin  external  rib.  Colu- 
mella vertical,  short,  with  a  very  strong  horizontal  lamella.  The  pala- 
tal plica  is  short  and  wholly  covered  by  the  parietal  callous,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  suture. 

Alt.  2.7,  diam.  1.4  mm. 

Irazuyama,  Tosa.  Types  No.  87,646,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,178 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.   Also  a  variety  from  Onomura,  Tosa  ( 1 ,027a) . 

This  species  is  very  distinct  by  its  irregular  ai^erture,  strong  colu- 
mellar lamella  and  peristome,  and  the  biangular  last  whorl.  It  is 
related  to  D.  gibbera, 

D.  g.  onoenfii  n.  aubap. 

The  specimens  from  Onomura,  Tosa,  are  dirty  yellowish  in  color, 
with  the  two  angles  of  the  last  whorl  less  strong  and  the  constriction  a 
little  more  receding,  so  that  it  falls  behind  the  insertion  of  the  outer 
lip. 
Diplommatiiia  kTmhaensls  n.  sp. 

Shell  obesely  fusiform,  the  penultimate  whorl  largest,  those  above 
tApering  regularly,  the  last  whorl  also  smaller.    Pale  yellowish-brown. 
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Bometimes  whitish.  Sculpture  of  very  fine,  low  and  delicate  vertical 
striffi,  obsolete  on  the  front  of  the  last  whorl,  and  often  largely  lost  by 
wear.  Whorls  6^,  convex,  the  constriction  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
whorl,  above  the  insertion  of  the  outer  lip;  last  whorl  rounded  below. 
Aperture  vertical,  subcircular,  the  peristome  reflcxcd,  thickened  within, 
continuous  in  a  delicate  callous  with  raised  edge  across  the  parietal 
wall;  somewhat  angular  at  the  junction  of  the  columellar  and  basal 
margins.  Columellar  lamella  strong  at  the  mouth  and  opposite  the 
palatal  plica.  Palatal  plica  strong  and  long,  its  inner  end  only  under 
the  parietal  callous.    Spiral  lamella  long  but  rather  low. 

Alt.  2.7,  diam.  1.5  mm. 

Kagoshima,  Satsuma.  Types  No.  81,896,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  702 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  It  has  been  sent  also  from  Kami-Koshi- 
kijima,  Satsuma;  Watarimura,  Eyoragi  and  Fukuregi  in  Higo;  Sa- 
ganoseki,  Bungo;  and  Obi,  Huga. 

We  formerly  considered  these  forms  to  belong  to  D.  cassa;  but 
further  study  has  shown  them  to  be  shorter  and  less  cylindric  than 
cassa,  with  a  more  ventrally  situated  and  more  distinct  constriction. 
D.  cassa  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Kyushu,  and  D.  kyushuensis  has 
not  occurred  in  Hondo  or  Shikoku.  The  form  from  Kami-Koshiki- 
jima,  Satsuma,  is  slightly  smaller  and  more  slender.  Most  species  of 
these  islets  show  more  or  less  modification. 

Biplommatina  tokunoshimana  n.  sp. 

Shell  conic  above,  cylindric  below,  dull  reddish,  rather  closely,  finely 
and  delicately  striate.  Whorls  6^,  moderately  convex,  the  last  rounded 
below,  strongly  ascending  in  front.  Constriction  slight,  just  in  front 
of  the  upper  insertion  of  the  peristome.  Aperture  circular,  with  a 
notch  at  the  base  of  the  columella,  the  peristome  thick,  thickened  out- 
side. Columella  straight.  Columellar  tooth  strong.  Parietal  cal- 
lous large,  approaching  the  suture  above.  Palatal  plica  moderately 
long,  situated  under  the  parietal  callous. 

Length  3.3,  diam.  2  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,649,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,217 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Verj'  peculiar  by  the  spout-like  base  of  the  aperture,  unlike  any 
other  species  of  Japan  or  the  Riukiu  Islands. 

Biplommatina  ventriosa  n.  sp. 

Shell  obese-fusiform,  the  penultimate  whorl  large  and  swollen,  the 
spire  conic,  last  whorl  smaller;  dull  reddish-brown;  evenly,  closely 
and  almost  obsoletely  striate.  Whorls  6^,  very  convex,  the  last  well 
rounded.     Constriction  slight,  situated  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the 
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outer  lip.  Aperture  subcircular,  the  peristome  expanded,  thickened; 
baso-columellar  margin  rounded.  Columellar  tooth  small.  Parietal 
callous  rather  large.  Palatal  plica  long,  partially  covered  by  the  cal- 
lous. 

Length  2.8,  diam.  1.6  mm. 

length  2.8,  diam.  1.4  mm. 

Kumejima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,629,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,288 
of  Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

Related  to  D,  oshiriKe,  but  the  whole  shell  is  wider  and  the  back  of 
the  last  whorl  is  convex,  not  flattened  and  tapering  as  in  that  species. 

Diplominatiiui  kumejimana  n.  sp. 

The  lower  half  of  the  shell  is  cylindric,  the  upper  half  tapering  in  a 
long  cone;  dull  red;  evenly,  delicately  striate.  Whorls  7,  convex,  the 
last  whorl  convex  below,  ascending  in  front.  The  constriction  is  at 
the  end  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  close  behind  the  upper  insertion  of 
the  peristome.  The  aperture  is  circular;  peristome  thickened  and 
rcfl(jxed.  Columella  arcuate,  with  a  small  columellar  tooth.  Parietal 
callous  approaching  the  suture  above.  Palatal  plica  moderately  long, 
wholly  \mder  the  callous. 

liCngth  3,  diam.  1.4  mm. 

Kumejima,  Riukiu.  Typos  No.  87,654,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,288a 
of  Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

Reflated  to  D,  oshimw,  but  the  sculptiuti  of  the  spire  is  finer,  and  the 
constriction  is  behind  the  peristome,  while  in  D,  oshimcc  it  is  in  front, 
above  the  aperture. 
Diplommatina  lateralia  n.  ep. 

The  upper  half  of  the  shell  is  long-conic,  the  lower  half  cylindric, 
but  the  penultimate  whorl  is  contracted  on  the  right  side.  Dull 
brownLsh-yellow,  evenly,  delicately  striate.  Whorls  7J  to  7J,  convex, 
the  last  well  rounded,  somewhat  ascending  in  front.  Constriction 
lateral^  on  the  penultimate  whorl  some  distance  behind  the  lip.  Aper- 
tun?  subcircular,  the  lip  thickened,  expanded  and  reflexed.  Columella 
bearing  a  quite  small  tooth.  Parietal  callous  not  extensive.  The  pala- 
tal plica  Ls  concealed  by  the  suture,  from  \i&  recession  following  the 
constriction. 

Ixjngth  3,  diam.  1.6  mm. 

Miyakojima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,636,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,298 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  well  distinguished  by  the  lateral  constriction. 
Diplommatina  immeraideni  n.  ep. 

Shell  convexly  tapering  above  the  penultimate  whorl,  dull  red, 
evenly  sculptured  with  delicate,  not  close  rib-strijp.   Whorls  7J,  convex, 
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the  last  rounded  below.  Constriction  slight,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  upper  insertion  of  the  outer  lip.  Aperture  subcircular,  the  peris- 
tome thin  and  reflexed,  a  little  thickened  within.  Columellar  tooth 
hardly  visible  in  a  front  view,  stronger  within.  Parietal  callous  exten- 
sive. Palatal  plica  long,  partly  under  the  callous,  partly  projecting 
beyond  it. 

Length  3.7,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Miyakojima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,655,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,299 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  is  the  largest  Sinwa  of  the  Riukiu  Islands  which  we  have  yet 
obtained.    The  columellar  tooth  is  very  small  in  a  front  view. 

Diplommatina  yeapa  n.  sp. 

Shell  oblong,  the  upper  third  conic,  the  rest  subcylindric;  dull  red 
or  ashy  brown.  Sculptured  with  delicate  rib-striae  which  are  fine  and 
close  on  the  cylindric  portion  of  the  shell,  much  more  widely  spaced 
upon  the  conic  spire,  the  first  H  whorls  smooth.  Whorls  8  to  8^,  very 
convex.  The  penvUimate  whorl  abruptly  contracts  in  front  or  on  the 
left  side  and  continues  narrow  to  the  end,  the  last  whorl  being  of  nor- 
mal proportions  and  very  convex  throughout.  The  aperture  is  sub- 
circular,  the  lip  broadly  expanded  and  reflexed.  The  columellar  la- 
mella is  rather  small  at  the  mouth,  but  larger  inside.  It  ascends  nearly 
two  whorls,  to  the  constriction,  where  there  is  also  a  rather  small 
palatal  plica,  but  no  parietal  spiral  lamella. 

Length  3.9,  diam.  1.8  mm. 

Length  3.7,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Length  3.5,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Miyakojima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,634,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,297 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

The  closing  apparatus  recedes  much  more  deeply  in  this  than  in 
other  Japanese  Diplommatinas,  but  it  does  not  lie  quite  so  far  back  as 
in  a  Bornean  group  of  which  D.  everetti  Smith  is  typical,  called  Paradir- 
anctOf  and  subordinated  to  the  genus  Diancta  by  von  Mollendorflf  and 
Kobelt,  whose  classification  of  the  Diplommatinidcs  shows  some  strange 
groupings  for  which  no  reason  is  apparent.  The  section  Metadiancta 
MUdff.,  based  upon  a  series  of  Diplommatinas  from  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  India,  has  also  some  similarity.  These  forms  as  described 
by  Godwin-Austin  are  characterized  by  the  position  of  the  constriction, 
which  is  on  the  side,  near  the  end  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  behind  the 
peristome,  as  in  D,  lateralis  and  kumejimanay  described  above,  but 
differing  from  them  in  the  deficient  internal  armature. 

It  seems  that  in  various  places  forms  of  Diplommatina  have  inde- 
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pendently  arisen  having  a  tendency  toward  recession  of  the  closing 
apparatus. 

HELIOINIDiE. 

Helieina  yereoanda  degener  n.  subup. 

Similar  to  H,  verecunda  Gld.,  except  that  it  is  decidedly  smaller  and 
somewhat  more  elevated. 

Alt.  3.2,  diam.  4.3  mm. 

Okinoerabushima,  Osirnii.  Types  No.  87,686,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,255  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.    Also  Yoronjima,  Osumi  (1,255a). 

HBIilOIDiE. 
Ealota  (JEgiita)  friedeliana  var.  humerota  n.  n. 

This  name  is  to  replace  that  of  E,  fnedeliami  goniosoma  P.  and  H., 
prc»occupied. 

Ealota  (JEgiata)  omma  n.  sp. 

The  shell  has  the  general  shape  of  E.  oculus  (Pfr.).  It  is  yellowish 
olivaccous-brown,  densely  obliquely  striate  above,  more  glossy  and 
smoother  below,  the  first  two  whorls  nearly  smooth.  Whorls  7,  but 
slightly  convex,  enlarging  slowly  and  regularly;  the  last  whorl  slightly 
deflcxed  in  front,  obtusely  angular  at  the  periphery,  the  base  very  con- 
vex. The  deep  and  ample  umbilicus  is  nearly  one-third  the  diameter 
of  the  shell;  its  last  half-whorl  enlarges  more  rapidly.  The  aperture 
Is  rather  small,  hardly  larger  than  the  umbilicus,  oblique,  rounded,  the 
preceding  whorl  excising  about  one-fourth  of  the  circle.  Peristome 
narrowly  reflexed  throughout,  the  columellar  margin  very  steeply 
ascending,  hardly  dilated. 

Alt.  10.5,  diam.  17  mm.  (Taramajima,  No.  87,574). 

Alt.  11.5,  diam.  19  mm.  (Taramajuna,  fossil.  No.  87,575). 

Alt.  10,  diam.  18  mm.  (Riukiu,  No.  83,917). 

Taramajima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,574,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  998a 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  Also  found  fossil  in  sand  at  the  shore,  No. 
87,575  (Hirase's  No.  9986). 

This  species  was  at  first  thought  to  be  the  Formosan  Mguia  sub- 
chinensis  'Nevill'  Mlldff.,'  but  further  study  of  the  description  and 
the  finding  of  a  Formosan  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy 
have  shown  that  material  differences  exist  between  the  Formosan  and 
Riukiuan  forms.  In  subchinensis  the  columellar  margin  slopes  to 
the  insertion  instead  of  rising  almost  vertically  as  in  E.  omma — much 
more  steeply  in  fact  than  in  E.  oculus^  which  is  the  most  closely  related 
species. 


« Jahrb.  d.  D.  Malak,  Ges.,  XI,  p.  355,  PI.  7,  fig.  8. 
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In  each  of  the  three  lots  examined  a  small  form  occurs  with  the- 
larger  shells.    Three  of  these  smaller  specimens  measure: 

Alt.  7.5,  diam.  14.4  mm. ;  whorls  6. 

Alt.  9,  diam.  15.5  mm.;  whorls  6J  (fossil). 

Alt.  8,  diam.  14.5  mm. ;  whorls  6. 

The  color  also  in  the  small  form  is  concentrated,  being  of  decidedly 
darker  shade  than  in  the  larger  shells. 

The  names  E.  omma  and  E,  ocidus  allude  to  the  appearance 
of  the  basal  aspect  of  the  shell — a  dark  pupil-like  umbilicus  surrounded 
by  a  brownish  band,  like  the  iris  of  the  eye. 

Eulota  (Enhadra)  oldnoerabaeniii  n.  sp. 

Shell  very  narrowly  umbilicate,  moderately  depressed  with  conoidal 
spire.  The  specimens  are  fossil,  white  with  a  narrow  reddish  band 
above  the  periphery.  The  surface  in  the  best  preserved  specimens 
is  glossy,  sculptured  with  weak  wrinkles  along  growth-lines,  and  very 
fine,  faint,  close  spiral  striae.  Whorls  about  5J,  slowly  increasing, 
convex,  the  last  rounded  below  and  at  the  periphery,  very  slightly 
dcflexed  in  front.  The  aperture  is  slightly  oblique,  lunate,  the  lip  thin, 
narrowly  expanded,  slightly  reflexed,  dilated  at  the  axis,  half  covering 
the  small  umbilicus. 

Alt.  21,  diam.  27.5  mm. 

Alt.  19.5,  diam.  26  mm. 

Okinoerabu-shima,  Osumi,  in  sand  on  the  seashore.  Types  No. 
87,542,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,252  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  is  a  small,  elevated  member  of  the  group  of  E.  mercatoriaf  as 
yet  only  found  fossil.  The  ver>'  small  umbilicus  and  elevated  spire 
give  it  something  the  appearance  of  the  large  form  of  E.  suhmandarina 
of  Yakushima. 

Ealota  oaUizona  montiyaga  n.  subsp. 

This  race  resembles  E.  c.  minor  Gudc  in  general  appearance,  but  it 
is  more  conic,  less  globose.  The  apertiu^  consequently  is  lower  and 
wider. 

The  color  is  (1)  cither  yellow,  with  a  light  reddish-brown  peripheral 
belt,  a  darker  streak  at  the  back  of  the  lip,  and  some  tinting  wdth  the 
same  color  around  the  umbilicus,  or  (2)  greenish-yellow,  with  three 
blackish-brown  bands,  the  first  one  very  narrow,  bordering  the  suture, 
the  second  wide,  at  the  periphery,  and  the  third  is  a  circular  area  cover- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  base.  The  lip  is  purplish  in  all  specimens- 
seen. 

Alt.  23,  diam.  28.5  mm. 

Alt.  19,  diam.  24  mm. 
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Irazuyama,  Tosa.  Tj-pcs  No.  85,740,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,100  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Eulota  (Aeuita)  deipeeta  ikienaia  n.  subsp. 

A  small,  rather  thin,  globose  race,  less  depressed  than  E.  d,  kikaiensia, 
thinner,  and  with  no  roseate  streaks,  the  peristome  not  pink-lipped, 
though  the  columella  is  pale  flesh-tinted.  It  is  weakly,  irregularly 
wrinkle-striate,  showing  traces  of  spiral  striation  in  places;  pale  yel- 
lowish-corneous or  greenish,  with  narrow  yellowish-brown  streaks, 
the  early  whorls  delicately  flesh-tinted. 

Whorls  5  to  5J. 

Alt.  15,  diam.  15  mm. 

Alt.  14,  diam.  14  mm. 

Yawata,  Iki.  Types  No.  84,881,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,087  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Ealota  (Aeuita)  deapeeta  prflBtennii  n.  subsp. 

This  form  is  very  thin  and  light,  like  E,  sieholdianay  from  which  it 
differs  by  the  decidedly  open  umbilicus  (like  that  of  E,  despecta)  and 
by  being  distinctly  decussate  throughout,  with  close  spiral  striae 
crossing  the  oblique,  irregular  growth-wrinkles.  Whorls  5^.  Color 
light  greenish-yellow  or  yellowish-green. 

Alt.  20.5,  diam.  25  mm. 

Alt.  21,  diam.  23.5  mm. 

Kuchinocrabu-shima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,559,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  394a  of  Mr.  Hirase^s  collection. 

This  is  one  of  those  perplexing  forms  which  unite  characters  of  two 
very  distinct  species.  It  might  be  treated  as  a  subspecies  of  E,  sie- 
holdiana,  of  E.  despecta,  or  a  distinct  species,  according  to  the  weight 
one  places  upon  this  or  that  feature.  Indeed,  one  of  us  had  provision- 
ally ranked  it  under  sieboldiana  as  a  variety.  Its  geographic  location 
is  between  the  areas  of  the  two  Japanese  Acustas — E,  sieboldiana  rang- 
ing from  Kyushu  north,  and  E,  despecta  inhabiting  the  Riukiu  Islands. 

Ealota  nioyaka  n.  sp. 

Shell  umbilicate,  globose-depressed,  thin,  glossy,  pale  yellowish- 
corneous,  faintly  marked  with  fine  growth-w^rinkles.  Spire  low  conoid  ; 
whorls  5,  convex,  the  last  rounded  peripherally,  convex  below, 
slightly  descending  in  front.  Aperture  roundly  lunate,  oblique,  the 
peristome  white,  thin,  expanded  and  narrowly  reflexed. 

Alt.  6,  diam.  8.6,  width  of  umbilicus  1.5  mm. 

Alt.  6,  diam.  8  mm. 

Alt.  5.8,  diam.  7.6  mm. 
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Toba,  Shima.    Types  No.  87,656,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  5o  of  Mr. 
Hirase'a  collection. 

Thia  13  a  Itirger  species  than  E.  comnwda  A.  Ad.,  with  less  conic  spire 
and  better  developed  peristome, 
TiithopUto  nlttni  n.  ap. 

Shell  umbilicate,  depressed,  with  very  low  conoid  spire,  obtusely 
angular  periphery  and  convex  base;  thin,  glossy,  rather  bright  green- 
ish-yellow, the  earlier  whorls  denuded  and  bluish-whit«.  Surface 
weakly  marked  with  wrinkles  along  growth-lines,  and  showing  some 
very  faint  spiral  strife  on  the  base.  Whorls  5,  slowly  increasing,  the 
last  wide,  slightly  deflexed  in  front.  Aperture  oblique,  oval-lunate,  the 
peristome  thin,  narrowly  expanded. 
Alt.  6.5,  diara.  11.5,  width  of  umbilicus  2  mm. 
Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,598,  .\.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,231  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

A  very  bright,  glossy  and  depressed  species,  of  a  genus  not  before 
reported  from  any  island  south  of  Kyushu. 
ChlarlUi  obtennu  a.  ep. 

Shell  umbilicate,  somewhat  depressed,  the  spire  low-conoidal ;  thin, 
and  dull,  dark  brown.  Surface  lusterless,  slightly  striate  and  indis- 
tinctly punctate  in  places,  the  points  bearing  no  hairs 
and  rather  irregularly  spaced.  Whorls  nearly  5,  the  last 
about  double  the  width  of 
the  preceding,  very  slightly 
descending  at  the  aperture, 
rounded  at  the  peripherj'. 
Aperture  broadly  limato- 
obliquc,  the  peristome  thin, 

©brown,  nap'owly  expanded 
throughout,    more    broadly 
dilated     at    the     umbilical 
insertion. 

Alt.  9,  greater  diam.  13,  lesser  diani. 
11.3mm.;  umbilicus  1.8  mm.  wide. 

Tokunoshima,    Osumi.      Type    Xo. 
1,227  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  ' 

A   small,   dull    species,   known    by 
a   single   siwcimen,    but    very    imlikc 

any  other  Riukiuan  or  Japanese  species       Surface  x  23  ;  one  square 
yet    known.     The    con\ex    spire    and  millimeter  indicated, 

expanded  lip,  as  well  A's  the  very  obscure  punctulation,  are  Ha  more 
prominent  characteristics. 
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The  surface  under  a  strong  magnification  is  seen  to  be  very  densely^ 
microscopically,  irregularly  granulate  (this  sculpture  too  small  to  be 
shown  in  the  figure),  and  set  with  low,  rounded  or  oblong  grains 
arranged  more  or  less  obviously  in  oblique  lines,  in  most  places  less 
regular  than  where  the  figure  was  taken,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  last 
whorl,  a  short  distance  behind  the  aperture.  The  whitish  apical  whorl 
seems  to  be  slightly  rugose,  but  not  punctate. 

Chloritii  toianai  oaumieniii  n.  mibsp. 

This  form  agrees  in  shape  and  color  with  C.  tosanuSj  but  it  differs 
in  being  smaller,  ^\4th  the  hairs  a  little  more  w-idely  spaced.  The  spire 
is  somewhat  convex,  with  the  apex  turned  down;  whorls  4;  lip  thin 
and  sharp. 

Alt.  9,  diam.  14.5  mm. 

Koneshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,339,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,248 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Koneshima  is  a  place  on  the  western  coast  of  Osumi,  on  Kago-shima 
Bay,  about  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Satsuma. 

OaneielU  tokanoihlmana  n.  sp. 

Shell  narrowly  umbilicate,  globose-conoidal,  thin,  the  outlines  of 
the  spire  convex,  apex  very  obtuse.  Yellow,  with  (1)  four  black-brown 
bands,  a  narrow  one  below  the  suture,  a  wide  one  at  and  above  the 
periphery,  a  narrower  band  midway  between  periphery  and  umbilicus^ 
and  a  fourth  band  inside  the  umbilicus,  or  (2)  very  pale  reddish-brown 
fading  to  yellowish  near  the  suture  and  on  the  base,  with  a  narrow 
light  band  at  the  peripher}-. 

Surface  glossy,  the  first  2  whorls  smooth;  then  faint  growth-lines 
and  spiral  striae  appear;  these  become  progressively  stronger,  the  last 
whorl  being  covered  with  close  incised  spirals.  Whorls  5i,  convex, 
the  last  but  slightly  or  not  deflexed  in  front,  angular  or  subangular  at 
the  periphery  in  front,  becoming  rounded  on  the  last  half  or  third,  con- 
vex beneath.  The  aperture  is  oblique,  widely  lunate,  colored  within 
like  the  outside.  The  lip  is  thin,  narrowly  refiexed,  white,  at  least  at 
the  edge,  dark  at  the  ends  of  the  bands,  the  columellar  margin  dilated. 

Alt.  21,  diam.  26  mm. 

Alt.  22,  diam.  26.2  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Type  No.  87,595,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,213 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  beautiful  species  stands  close  to  G,  addinw  of  Oshima  and  (?. 
sororcula  of  Kikaiga-shima,  but  differs  from  both  in  the  obtuse  spire, 
the  early  whorls  being  depressc»d.     It  is  less  closely  related  to  G. 
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largiUierti  of  Okinawa,  that  species  having  the  umbilicus  far  smaller, 
no  noticeable  spiral  striation,  and  a  conic  spire. 

OftiMteUA  m7ompluU  okinothlmana  n.  subsp. 

Shell  imperforate,  smaller  than  G.  myomphalaf  with  a  much  wider 
(1.5  to  2  mm.)  peripheral  dark  band.    Whorls  6^  to  6^. 

Alt.  23.5,  diam.  31  mm. 

Alt.  18.5,  diam.  28  mm. 

Okinoshima,  Tosa.  Types  No.  80,822  and  87,644,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  583  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Like  G.  m.  minor  Gude,  of  Awaji,  this  is  a  small  insular  form,  but 
doubtless  independently  evolved. 

Oaneaella  aelaaia  textilia  n.  subup. 

Similar  to  G,  sdasia  in  the  somewhat  triangular  aperture  and  rather 
large  umbilicus,  but  differing  in  the  following  respects:  The  spire  is 
lower,  more  convexly  conoidal;  the  surface  is  very  minutely,  obso- 
letely  and  irregularly  granulose  in  places,  and  there  are  irregular  spiral 
lines  on  the  base,  especially  near  the  umbilicus;  just  above  the  periph- 
ery there  is  a  very  faint  brown  band;  and,  finally,  the  lip  is  white  and 
thicker  than  in  sdasia.  Whorls  about  5^,  the  last  slightly  deflexed  in 
front  and  noticeably  contracted  behind  the  peristome. 

Alt.  12.5,  diam.  17  mm. 

Alt.  12.7,  diam.  16.5  mm. 

Arakura,  Tosa.  Types  No.  84,778,  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,035  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

OaneaelU  lelaaia  lonata  n.  subsp. 

The  shell  is  much  more  depressed  than  (?.  selasia  or  G.  s,  textilis, 
openly  umbilicate,  with  low,  convexly  conoid  spire  and  depressed  last 
whori,  which  is  almost  angular  in  front.  Surface  glossy,  very  minutely 
and  densely  but  subobsoletcly  granulose.  Whorls  about  5^,  the  last 
wide,  slightly  deflexed  in  front,  and  usually  somewhat  contracted 
behind  the  peristome.  The  aperture  is  subtriangular,  the  lip  white  and 
somewhat  thickened.  The  shell  Is  light  brown  or  corneous-brown, 
with  a  narrow  brown  band  immediately  above  the  periphery,  and 
ascending  the  spire  just  above  the  sutuiv. 

Alt.  14,  diam.  19.6  mm. 

Alt.  13,  diam.  18  mm. 

Amasaki,  Tosa.  Typos  No.  85,728.  A.  X.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,107  of 
Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

The  low  spire  gives  this  subspecies  an  appearance  very  different  from 
G.  selasia.  It  is  much  more  closely  related  to  G,  s,  textilis;  and  it  has 
affinity  to  G.  wiegmanniana,  also  a  Shikoku  species;  but  both  zanaia 
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:and  textilis  differ  from  vnegmanniana  in  minute  sculpture  and  in  the 
somewhat  triangular  shape  of  the  mouth — characters  allying  them  to 
^dasia  of  Kii.  It  is  quite  impossible  at  present  to  fix  definitely  the 
status  of  many  of  these  forms,  which  often  have  affinities  with  several 
very  dissimilar  species.  In  the  series  of  selasia,  textHiSf  zonata  and 
wiegmanniana  the  umbilicus  is  much  larger  than  in  G.  japonica,  G, 
Jerruginea  and  the  forms  grouping  around  them. 

8TRBPTAXIDJE. 
Bbbm  iwakawa  mijakojimana  n.  subsp. 

This  race  resembles  E.  i,  oshimanay  but  the  parietal  lamella  is  longer 
and  more  slender  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  upper  palatal  tubercle. 
The  striation  is  finer  and  closer.    Whorls  8. 

Length  4,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Miyakojima,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,637.  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,300 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

VBRTIGINID-ffl. 

Yerti^  hiraiei  glani  n.  subsp. 

Shell  shorter  than  V,  hirasei,  with  the  suture  less  impressed.  Teeth 
practically  typical. 

Okinoerabushima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,689,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,261  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Vertigo  hlraMi  okinoerabaeniis  n.  subsp. 

Shell  larger  than  V.  hirasei,  with  4^  whorls.  There  is  an  upper 
palatal  plica  developed  in  addition  to  the  teeth  present  in  V,  hirasei. 
Color  pale  brownish-corneous,  translucent.     Length  1.7  mm. 

Okinoerabushima,  Osumi.  T)rpes  No.  87,690,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,261a  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Pupa  ixLinUyaga  n.  sp. 

Shell  very  small,  cylindrical ,  obtuse  at  the  ends,  ashy-brownish,  thin 
and  smooth.  Whorls  6J,  convex,  separated  by  an  impressed  suture. 
Aperture  truncate-ovate,  with  an  obtuse,  wide,  deeply  seated  colu- 
mellar  prominence,  and  a  short  lower  palatal  fold  in  the  throat.  The 
peristome  is  thin,  just  perceptibly  expanded  at  the  edge;  right  margin 
straightened  in  the  middle,  arcuate  above. 

Length  1.7,  diam.  .8  mm. 

Yoronjima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,624,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,264 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  minute,  cylindrical  species  is  worry  unlike  any  hitherto  known 
from  the  region,  but  closely  resembles  P,  minutissima  Hartm.  of  central 
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Europe.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  slightly  larger  species  with  strongly 
striate  surface,  while  insidivaga  is  smooth.  The  palatal  plica  also 
differentiates  the  snail  of  Yoronjima  from  its  European  relative. 

ZONITIDiB. 
Troohomorpha  onltrata  n.  up. 

Shell  openly  umbilicate,  much  depressed,  the  spire  low-conic,  base 
convex;  light  reddish-brown,  rather  thin.  Surface  slightly  shining, 
very  minutely  striate,  the  lower  surface  mast  minutely  decussate  with 
spiral  striae.  Whorls  6J,  the  first  two  convex,  the  rest  convex  below 
the  suture,  concave  above  the  following  suture.  Last  whorl  very 
acutely  carinate,  concave  above  and  below  the  keel,  distinctly  angular 
around  the  conic  umbilicus.  Aperture  small,  oblique,  rhombic,  \\4th 
thin,  uncxpanded  peristome. 

Alt.  7,  diam.  20  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,502,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
631a  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  much  more  depressed  than  T,  gouldiana,  with  much 
more  widely  open  umbiUcus.     T,  horiomphala  Pfr.  is  a  still  more 
depressed  species,  with  a  distinct  keel  around  the  umbilicus. 
Troohomorpha  enltrata  eiuritor  n.  var. 

Similar  to  T.  cvUrata,  but  decidedly  smaller,  and  somewhat  less 
depressed. 

Alt.  6,  diam.  16.5  mm.,  whorls  6^. 

Okino-Akimejima,  Osumi.    Types  No.  87,518,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,246  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 
Sitala  iniignii  n.  sp. 

Shell  imperforate,  trochiform,  thin  and  fragile,  pale  yellowish.  Sur- 
face minutely  striate  spirally,  and  with  rather  coarse,  low  wrinkles  of 
growth.  Whorls  nearly  3,  the  first  IJ  very  convex,  the  rest  flatly 
sloping,  the  last  whorl  acutely  carinate,  base  convex.  Aperture  large^ 
very  oblique,  angular  at  the  position  of  the  keel,  the  peristome  thin  and 
simple. 

Alt.  1,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Irazuyama,  Tosa.  Types  No.  87,530,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,179  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  is  a  remarkable  species,  not  like  any  other  Japanese  or  Indian 
Sitala  known  to  us.    Though  ver)"^  small,  it  seems  to  be  mature,  and 
could  not  be  the  young  of  any  known  species  of  the  region. 
Sitala  latiiiima  ooniea  n.  subsp. 

Similar  to  S,  latissimay  but  paler  and  more  elevated. 

Yoronjima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,573,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  9536^of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 
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Kaliella  kikaigaihimaB  n.  vp. 

Shell  imperforate,  thin,  pale  yello\vish,  somewhat  translucent, 
glossy;  trochiform,  tlie  outlines  of  the  spire  nearly  straight,  the  periph- 
ery rounded,  and  the  base  convex.  Whorls  nearly  5,  convex,  parted 
by  a  deeply  impressed  suture.  Aperture  broadly  crescentic,  the  colu- 
mella subvertical,  with  reflexed  edge. 

Alt.  3,  diam.  3.5  mm. 

Kikaiga-shima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,578,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,063  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  quite  unlike  any  reported  hitherto  from  the  Biukiu 
Islands.  It  is  much  larger  than  K.  bimaris,  the  most  nearly  related 
of  the  Riukiu  species,  the  color  is  paler  and  the  aperture  a  more  ample 
crescent.     It  is  the  first  Kaliella  to  be  found  on  Kikaiga-shima. 

KalieUa  humilioonns  n.  sp. 

Shell  perforate,  amber-colored,  somewhat  dull  above,  glossy  beneath; 
conic  above  the  spire  with  nearly  straight,  slightly  convex  lateral  out- 
lines and  obtuse  apex,  the  periphery  carinate,  base  convex.  Whorls 
5J,  convex,  separated  by  an  impressed  suture.  Aperture  truncate- 
crescentic,  the  columella  vertical,  its  edge  dilated  and  reflexed. 

Alt.  2.6,  diam.  3.6  mm. 

Gokashomura,  Ise.  Types  No.  87,928,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,169 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  A',  sororcula,  but  is  smaller  and  has 
a  vertical,  not  sloping  columella.  It  is  not  so  elevated  as  K.  higasf^ 
iyamana, 

Kaliellt  okiiioaliimana  n.  sp. 

Shell  imperforate,  trochoidal,  elevated,  amber  colored,  subtrans- 
lucent,  glossy.  The  outlines  of  the  spire  are  very  slightly  convex, 
nearly  straight.  Apex  obtuse ;  the  periphery  has  a  delicately  project- 
ing acute  keel,  and  the  base  is  convex.  Whorls  6^,  slightly  convex. 
Suture  narrowly  margined  above.  The  aperture  is  squarish-oblong,  a 
little  curved.    Columella  short,  subvertical,  with  dilated  edge. 

Alt.  4,  diam.  4.7  mm. 

Okinoshima,  Tosa.  Types  No.  87,929,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,182 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  stands  near  A',  aororcvla,  but  it  has  a  more  glossy  surface 
and  the  columella  is  vertical.  It  is  a  larger  and  more  elevated  shell 
than  K,  humiiiconus. 

KalieUa  bimarii  n.  sp. 

Shell  small,  subperforate,  brownish-yellow,  rather  dull  above,  glossy 
beneath;  trochiform,  the  outlines  of  the  spire  slightly  convex,  the 
41 
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periphery  rounded,  base  convex,  deeply  indented  in  the  middle. 
Whorls  5^,  very  convex,  parted  by  a  deeply  impressed  suture.  Aper- 
ture lunate,  the  columcllar  margin  broadly  dilated  and  reflexed. 

Alt.  2.1,  diam.  2.3  nrni. 

Naha,  Okinawa  Island,  Riukiu.  Types  No.  87,580,  A.  N.  S.  P., 
from  No.  1,160  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  intermediate  in  shape  between  K,  pagodxdoide^  and 
K.  modesta. 

KalieUa  gadei  persubtilis  n.  subsp. 

Similar  to  TiC.  gudei  of  southern  Yesso,  but  perceptibly  lower  and  wider. 

Alt.  5,  diam.  7  mm. 

Toshima,  Izu.  Types  No.  85,766,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,091a  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection.     Also  Kozujima,  Izu,  No.  1,091. 

The  islands  of  Izu  have  a  fauna  of  great  interest,  though  it  is  not 
rich  in  species.  Some  forms,  like  Zaptyx  in  the  Clausiliidse  and  the 
varieties  of  Evlota  svbmandarinaj  show  close  affinity  to  the  Riukiu 
fauna,  and  can  scarcely  have  reached  these  islands  in  any  other  way 
than  by  drift  along  the  Black  Current.  Others,  like  the  present  species, 
are  related  to  Yesso  forms,  and  probably  indicate  a  former  extension 
southward  upon  the  main  island  of  species  now  northern  in  distribu- 
tion. 

XalieUa  paUida  Pils. 

This  species  was  described  from  Hachijo-jima,  Izu,  in  error.  It 
comes  in  reality  from  Mizuma-mura,  Izumi.  The  types  are  83,378, 
A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  952  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Mierooyitina  yaga  n.  sp. 

Shell  almost  imperforate,  depressed  trochiform,  amber-colored,  sub- 
transparent,  smooth  and  glossy.  Spire  low-conic  with  convex  outlines. 
Whorls  6,  convex,  slowly  increasing,  the  last  subangular  at  the  periph- 
ery, convex  beneath.  Aperture  lunate,  the  columella  thickened  with 
a  white  callous  within,  dilated  and  reflexed  above. 

Alt.  3.1,  diam.  4.3  mm. 

Muya,  Awa,  Shikoku.  Types  No.  84,439,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,006 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  Also  from  Iwaya,  Awaji  (No.  1,006a), 
Midzuma,  Idzumi  (606c),  Gojo,  Yamato  (606),  and  Hakusan,  Kaga 
(973). 

There  arc  more  whorls  than  in  M,  tanegashimoe.  M.  ohtusangula  is 
a  more  depressed  species. 

Miorocystina  lampra  n.  sp. 

Shell  perforate,  depressed-trochiform,  pale  amber  colored,  subtrans- 
parent,  smooth  and  glossy.     Spire  low-conoid,  with  slightly  convex 
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outlines;  apex  obtuse.  Whorls  5^,  convex,  slowly  widening,  the  last 
rounded  at  the  periphery,  convex  beneath.  Aperture  cresccntic; 
columella  arcuate,  calloused  within,  the  margin  dilated  and  narrowly 
reflexed  above. 

Alt.  2.9,  diam.  4  mm. 

Yakushima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,558,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,282 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  Also  No.  1,282a  from  Kuchinoerabushima, 
Osumi. 

This  species  closely  imitates  M,  vaga,  but  it  is  readily  distinguishable 
by  the  rounded,  not  angular,  last  whorl.  The  whorls  arc  more  closely 
coiled  than  in  M.  tanegashinuje,  and  larger  than  M.  yakuen&is.  Some 
specimens  from  Matsubara-mura,  Echizen  (Mr.  Hirase's  No.  6066), 
where  M.  vaga  would  be  expected,  seem  to  be  Af .  lampra. 

This  group  of  species  is  somewhat  difficult.  M.  tanegashimce  is  a 
larger  species  than  M.  yakuensiSj  more  depressed  than  vaga  or  lampra, 
with  fewer  whorls,  the  last  one  wider.  M.  yakuensis  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  M.  nuda,  and  both  stand  close  to  M,  hilgendorfii  Reinh. ;  but 
that  is  described  as  whitish — "albida" — ^while  the  others  are  yellow  or 
amber  colored.  M.  circumdata  differs  from  all  of  the  above  species 
in  being  spirally  striate. 

Xaoroohlamya  duloii  koihildjiniaiui  n.  subsp. 

This  form  has  the  shape  and  microscopic  spiral  striation  of  M,  dulcis 
Pils.,  with  the  same  number  of  whorls,  but  the  spire  is  more  elevated, 
and  viewed  from  above  it  is  wider. 

Alt.  7,  greater  diam.  12,  lesser  10.5  mm.;  width  of  spire  7  mm. 

Shimo-Koshikijima,  Satsuma.  Types  No.  87,521,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  1,236  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

In  a  specimen  of  M.  dtdcis  of  the  same  diameter  the  spire  is  a  milli- 
meter narrower. 

Xaoroohlamyi  iiLbelimatiu  n.  sp. 

Shell  perforate,  depressed,  pale  yellow,  translucent,  smooth  and 
glossy.  Spire  very  low-conic.  Whorls  4^,  slowly  increasing,  the  last 
very  wide,  double  the  width  of  the  preceding,  rounded  at  the  periphery 
and  base,  indented  around  the  perforation.  Aperture  slightly  oblique, 
lunate,  the  lip  thin  and  simple,  a  trifle  dilated  at  the  columellar  inser- 
tion. 

Alt.  2.5,  diam.  4  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,553,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,286  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  differs  from  M.  semisericatus  by  the  more  glossy  upper 
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surface.  It  has  a  half  whorl  more,  the  last  one  embracing  more  of  the 
preceding  whorl,  causing  the  aperture  to  be  more  narrowly  lunar. 
The  last  whorl  is  much  wider,  viewed  from  above,  than  in  the  species 
of  Microcystina  of  similar  size. 

Maoroohlamys  gpidei  inelytus  n.  subsp. 

Shell  similar  to  M,  gudei,  but  larger. 

Alt.  9,  diam.  13.5  mm. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,509,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,208  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Zonitoidei  apertus  n.  sp. 

The  shell  is  depressed,  widely,  openly  imibilicate,  the  spire  but 
slightly  convex.  Pale  greenish  corneous-brown  when  fresh,  "  dead  " 
shells  light  brown.  Surface  glossy,  closely,  deeply  and  a  little  irregu- 
larly striate  throughout  except  the  first  whorl  which  is  nearly  smooth. 
There  are  no  spiral  striae.  Whorls  4,  slowly  increasing  at  first,  the 
last  whorl  much  wider,  double  the  width  of  the  penultimate,  rounded 
at  the  periphery.  Aperture  oblique,  oval-lunate,  decidedly  wider  than 
high,  the  peristome  simple  as  usual. 

Alt.  2.1,  diam.  4.7  nun. 

Okinoerabushima,  Osiuni.  Types  No.  87,522,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,258  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Very  distinct  by  its  discoidal  form,  wide  last  whorl  and  strongly 
striate  surface. 

Hiraaea  iniignis  n.  ep. 

Shell  imperforate,  depressed,  with  low-conic  spire  and  convex  base, 
impressed  in  the  center.  Brown.  Very  finely  and  regularly  striate 
radially  above,  smooth  below.  Whorls  5,  convex,  very  slowly  widen- 
ing. Aperture  crescentic,  narrow,  the  lip  strengthened  by  a  strong 
white  rib  within,  abruptly  stopping  short  of  the  upper  insertion.  A 
long,  erect  callous  lamina  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  parietal  callous. 

Alt.  2,  diam.  3.5  mm. 

Mukojima,  Ogasawara.  Types  No.  87,514,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,194  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Like  Brazieria  in  its  parietal  barrier,  and  the  only  known  Ogasa- 
waran  species  with  this  structure. 

ENDODONTIDiB. 
Punetum  atomus  n.  rp. 

Shell  minute,  moderately  umbilicate,  pale  yellow,  glossy,  sculptured 
with  sharp,  close  striae  and  very  fine  spirals.  Whorls  3,  convex,  sepa- 
rated by  a  deeply  impressed  suture,  the  last  whorl  well  roimded  at  the 
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periphery  and  beneath.  Aperture  rounded-lunate,  the  lip  simple  and 
acute. 

Alt.  .5,  diam.  1  mm. 

Nishigo,  Uzen.  Types  No.  87,933,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,266  of 
Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

This  species  is  the  size  of  P.  japonicum  or  somewhat  smaller,  but 
differs  from  that  by  its  fine  sculpture,  without  wide-spaced  riblets. 

Punotnm  rota  n.  sp. 

Shell  moderately  umbilicate,  pale  greenish-corneous  or  olive-brown, 
shining,  sculptured  with  dehcate,  wide-spaced  oblique  riblets,  the  in- 
tervals finely  striate.  Spire  low-conic.  Whorls  3^,  convex,  the  last 
rounded  peripherally  and  beneath.  Aperture  quite  oblique,  rounded, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  circle  excised  by  the  penultimate  whorl.  Peris- 
tome thin,  the  columellar  margin  dilated  at  the  insertioik. 

Alt.  1,  diam.  1.7  mm. 

Nishigo,  Uzen.  Types  No.  87,930,  A.  N.  S.  P.»  hom  No.  1,191  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  Also  occurs  at  Kyoto,  Yamashiro,  No.  1,221 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  is  more  elevated  and  more  rounded  peripherally  than  P. 
jyretiosum  Gude.  The  umbilicus  is  larger  than  in  P.  morseanum.  Very 
similar  specimens,  but  of  perceptibly  darker  brown  color,  were  collected 
on  Okinoerabushima,  Osumi.  Although  so  distant  from  the  type 
locality,  I  can  find  no  other  distinctive  characters. 

AOHATINIDiB. 
Opeaa  breviipira  n.  sp. 

Shell  openly  perforate,  oblong,  very  short  for  the  genus,  corneous, 
translucent,  glossy,  finely  wrinkle-striate,  the  striae  arcuate.  Spire 
short,  regularly  tapering  to  the  obtuse  apex.  Whorls  5^,  moderately 
convex.  Aperture  long,  rhombic-ovate,  the  outer  lip  arched  forward 
in  the  middle,  coliunellar  lip  reflexed,  not  adnate  except  at  the  insertion, 
columella  straight. 

Length  6,  diam.  3,  length  of  aperture  2.6  nun. 

Kashima,  Harima  (Mr.  Y.  Hirase).  Types  No.  79,097,  Coll.  A.  N. 
S.  P. 

Similar  to  0.  kyotoensis  in  the  obtuse  apex,  open  perforation  and  stri- 
ation,  but  differing  in  being  very  much  shorter  and  broader.  The  short 
contour  is  quite  unusual  in  this  genus. 

Opeaf  kyotoensis  n.  sp. 

Shell  almost  imperforate,turreted,  translucent,  waxen  whitish,  glossy, 
arcuately,  inconspicuously  wrinkle-striate,  smoother  below.    General 
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slope  of  the  sides  straight,  apex  very  obtuse.  Whorls  7i,  quite  convex, 
separated  by  deeply  impressed  sutures.  Aperture  slightly  oblique, 
somewhat  effuse  below;  outer  lip  sinuous,  thin;  columella  straight, 
vertical,  the  edge  reflexed  and  appressed  except  for  a  minute  umbilical 
chink. 

Length  10,  diam.  3.3,  longest  axis  of  aperture  3.3  mm. 

Length  7,  diam.  2.8,  longest  axis  of  aperture  2.7  mm. 

Kyoto,  Yamashiro.    Types  No.  78,757,  A.  N.  S.  P. 

The  chief  character  of  this  species  is  its  blunt,  rounded  apex.  It  is 
very  near  0.  prestoni  Sykes  of  Ceylon,  but  that  species  is  a  little  less 
striate  and  perceptibly  more  glabrous. 

OpeM  obeiiipira  n.  sp. 

Shell  minutely  perforate,  turreted,  translucent,  whitish  corneous, 
the  columella  visible  through  the  shell;  glossy  with  faint,  arcuate 
wrinkles.  Lateral  outlines  decidedly  convex  above.  Whorls  about  8J, 
moderately  convex,  separated  by  impressed  sutiu^s,  which  appear  to 
have  a  translucent  margin  below.  Aperture  subvertical;  outer  lip 
thin,  arched  forward  in  the  middle,  somewhat  retracted  below.  Colu- 
mella subvertical,  with  a  distinct  spiral  twist  below;  its  edge  reflexed 
above. 

I^ength  12,  diam.  3.3,  longest  axis  of  aperture  3.3  mm. 

Riukiu.  Types  No.  79,093,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  4566  of  Mr.  Hkase's 
collection. 

This  species  is  smoother  and  less  distinctly  perforate  than  0.  gracile, 
and  the  spire  is  thicker  above,  giving  quite  a  different  aspect  to  the 
shell.  The  columellar  reflection  is  narrower  than  in  0.  prestoni  Sykes. 
All  of  the  shells  seen  contain  rather  large  white  eggs. 
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THBEE  ODD  IKCIDEKT8  IK  ANT-LIFE. 

BY   ADELE   M.   FIELDE. 

1.  A  case  of  hypnotism  among  ants? 

I  hacl  a  small  artificial  nest  containing  twelve  workers  of  Cremasto- 
gasier  lineolata  that  had  spent  the  first  month  of  their  lives  in  a  mixed 
colony  of  Lamus  laiipes,  Stenamma  fulvum  and  their  own  kind.  They 
had  then  been  transferred  to  their  present  abode,  where  they  had  lived 
for  eleven  months,  never  meeting  ants  of  other  species,  except  upon  a 
few  rare  occasions  when  I  introduced  a  visitor  into  their  nest.  On 
August  20, 1904,  they  were  happily  occupied  in  care  of  some  promising 
pupae  from  their  old  wild  nest,  when  I  dropped  into  their  nursery  a 
single  Ldsius  latipes,  somewhat  larger  and  probably  older  than  any  of 
their  number.  She  was  a  stranger  from  the  wild  nest  of  their  quondam 
associates.  As  I  dropped  the  strong-smelling,  vigorous  yellow  worker 
into  their  nest,  I  glanced  at  my  watch  to  note  the  minutes  they  would 
spend  in  slaying  the  intruder.  When  I  looked  back  at  the  ants,  I  was 
at  once  impressed  by  the  curious  and  sudden  change  in  the  positions 
of  all  the  little  black  Creniastogasters  and  by  the  remarkable  rigidity 
of  five  of  them.  Five  were  in  the  food-room,  and  they  do  not  enter 
further  into  this  narration;  two  were  on  the  roof-pane  of  the  nursery; 

and    five    were    motionless  under    the 


H --    A 


li 

t 
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touches  of   the  Lasius,  who,  instead  of 

fleeing  or  hiding,  as  do  ants  who  are 

among  enemies  outnumbering  them,  was 

traversing  two  sides  of  the  nursery  at  a 

leisurely-rapid   pace  from   the  hallway, 

marked    H,  to  the    corner    marked  A 

where  there  was  a  little  pile  of  pupae, 

and  then   on    to    the  B  comer   where 

was  a  similar  pile.     She  made  more  than 

eleven  journeys  to  and  fro,  taking  nearly 

The  straight  lines  indicate  the  the  same  track,  sometimes  walking  over 

sidesof  the  nest;  the  dotted  line   ^^  ^^^  ^^  two,  sometimes  brushing  the 

the  path  of  the  yellow  ant;  the     . ,         ^  ,  ,  °. 

dashes  the  positions  of  the  five  Side    of    onc    as    she  passed,  sometimes 

black  ants.  slightly  varj-ing  her  route  so  as  to  pass 

between  two  on  the  A  B  side  of  the  nest.  Whatever  her  course,  every 
ant  of  the  five  swayed  the  abdomen  slowly  toward  her  as  she  passed, 
and  swayed  it  back  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  it.    This  swaying  of  the 
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abdomen,  with  slight  movements  of  the  antennae,  were  the  only  signs 
of  life  given  by  any  of  the  five  ants  during  forty-five  minutes.  Mean- 
time one  of  the  other  residents  came  down  from  the  roof-pane,  and 
wliile  the  yellow  ant  was  at  H  ^^'ith  the  heads  of  all  the  spellbound 
ones  turned  away  from  her,  this  solicitous  sLster  went  and  touched 
three  of  the  entranced  ones,  but  failing  to  rouse  them,  she  withdrew 
again  beyoml  the  line  of  the  yellow  visitor's  march.  I  was  observing 
the  ants  through  a  pane  of  orange-tinted  glass  which  protected  them 
from  such  light  as  they  were  aware  of.  and  I  several  times  lifted  the 
pane,  letting  the  daylight  lall  full  upon  them,  but  even  this  stimulant 
did  not  impel  any  of  them  to  move. 

During  all  this  time  none  of  the  five  ants  that  were  in  the  food-room 
returned  through  the  only  ingress  therefrom,  the  hallway  H,  and  the 
young,  ordinarily  attended  upon  without  intermission,  were  wholly 
neglected.  The  yellow  ant  finally  stayed  awhile  in  the  hallway,  and 
within  the  ensuing  five  minutes  all  the  three  ants  between  A  and  B 
began  to  walk  slowly  forward.  I  then  shoved  the  other  two  with  the 
end  of  a  needle,  and  they  also  moved  slowly  about. 

I  did  not  again  look  into  this  nest  until  the  following  morning,  when 
I  found  the  yellow  ant  dead,  and  carried  to  the  rubbish  pile.  I  then 
introduced  another  ant  of  the  same  colony  and  of  the  same  appearance, 
but  this  second  ant  was  no  Svengali,  and  only  the  expected  thereupon 
happened. 

Yet  another,  introduced  later,  came  in  like  manner  to  an  inmiediate 
and  violent  death. 

2.  A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing? 

I  had  in  August,  1904,  a  nest  of  Cremastogasier  lineolata,  containing 
one  queen,  a  hundred  workers,  and  much  young  in  the  egg,  larval  and 
pupal  stages.  These  ants  had  been  in  my  care  during  all  their  lifetimes, 
and  I  know  that  they  had  never  met  Lasius  latipes  in  active  life.  In 
the  previous  June  I  had  introduced  into  their  nest  a  half-teaspoonful 
of  the  larvae  of  Lusivs  latipes,  for  them  to  use  as  food,  and  this  alien 
larvae  had  been  taken  care  of,  had  become  pupae,  and  had  gradually 
disappeared.  On  August  21  there  hatched  from  what  was  perhaps  the 
last  of  these  alien  pupae  a  tiny  Lasius^  that  the  Cremastogasiera  per- 
mitted to  live.  Its  bright  amber-yellow  body  was  very  conspicuous 
among  its  jet-black  associates.  During  several  days  the  infant  Lasius, 
of  a  different  subfamily  from  its  foster-sisters,  shared  their  labors  and 
passed  unnoticed  among  them,  and  then  it  was  nipped  to  death. 

It  is  probable  that  this  Lasius,  having  been  long  among  the  CremaS" 
togasiers,  had  acquired  an  overlaying  of  their  inherent  odor,  concealing 
its  own,  and  that  it  thereby  escaped  hostile  attack  until  such  time  as  it 
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inherent  odor  became  subject  to  the  critical  examination  of  an  associate 
or  of  the  queen.  Then  instinctive  race-prejudice  impelled  the  Cremaa- 
tor/asters  to  eliminate  from  their  community  one  whose  education  had 
already  been  such  as  to  secim)  them  from  injury  through  her  misbe- 
havior. 

^.  Can  an  ant  remember  acquaintances  after  lapse  of  three  years  or 
more? 

In  August,  1904,  I  had  a  nest  of  Camponotus  pennsylvanicuSy  con- 
taining some  larvae  and  fourteen  large  workers,  all  of  whom  had  hatched 
in  my  nests  between  May  1  and  May  10,  and  who  were  therefore  about 
three  months  old.  They  had  spent  the  first* two  months  of  their  lives 
with  Stenamma  fulvum  ants  who  were  from  seven  to  nine  months  old, 
and  they  had  not  met  ants  of  other  species.  They  had  been  segregated 
about  one  month,  when  I  dropped  into  their  nest  two  Formica  lasiodea 
of  imknown  age,  several  newly  hatched  Stenamma  fulvum  of  the  C 
colony,  two  adult  Stenamma  fulvum  of  the  X  colony  and  two  Stenam- 
ma fulvum  that  were  more  than  three  years  old,  having  been  captured 
as  adults  and  kept  three  years  in  one  of  my  artificial  nests,  a  section  of 
the  C  colony.  From  the  first  introduction  of  these  ants  to  the  nest 
of  CamponotuSy  one  of  the  three-year-old  Stenammas,  who  was  of  the 
same  colony^  as  were  the  early  acquaintances  of  CamponotuSj  went 
freely  and  happily  among  them,  apparently  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  She  was  permitted  to  stand  among  or  upon  the  cherished 
larvne,  or  on  the  backs  of  the  resident  ants.  The  affiliation  between 
her  and  them  was  as  complete  as  if  she  had  always  lived  among  them. 
Her  odor  may  have  become  familiar  to  them  in  the  nest  of  Stenammas 
where  they  had  spent  their  early  lives.  But  if  this  Stenamma  had  ever 
been  acquainted  with  Camponotus  it  was  at  a  time  previous  to  her  resi- 
dence in  my  artificial  nests,  and  more  than  three  years  since  she  had 
met  any  ant  of  other  species  than  her  own.  The  remarkable  ease  and 
friendliness  of  her  intercourse  with  these  ants,  among  whom  she  was  as 
a  brown  pigmy  among  black  bristly  giants,  is  a  fact  requiring  explana- 
tion; and  the  only  explanation  offered  by  known  characteristics  of  ants 
lies  in  her  recognition  of  an  odor  that  she  had  previously  encountered, 
and  that  she  recognized  the  odor  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three 
years. 

All  the  other  ants  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  was  this  Stenamma 
were  killed  by  the  resident  Camponotus  within  a  few  hours.  The 
Stenamma  continued  to  live  among  the  Camponotus  until  I  removed 
her  at  the  end  of  eight  days. 

The  incidents  were  observed  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woorl*?  IIo!'^,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  BEACTI0K8  OF  ANTS  TO  MATEBIAL  VIBBATIOKS. 
BY  ADELE  M.    FIELDE    and   GEORGE   H.   PARKER. 

While  it  is  well  established  that  some  insects  react  to  sound  vibra- 
tions that  reach  them  through  the  air,  and  in  this  sense  may  be  said  to 
hear,  many  competent  authorities,  such  as  Huber  (1810),  Penis  (1850), 
Forel  (1874,  1900),  and  Lubbock  (1894),  have  admitted  theii  inability 
to  bring  to  light  any  evidence  that  ants  are  thus  stimulated.  Even 
the  discovery  of  the  so-called  chordotonal  organs  in  ants  by  Lubbock 
(1894)  and  Janet  (1894)  has  not  led  to  positive  results,  so  far  as  the 
reactions  of  these  animals  to  material  vibrations  are  concerned,  though 
two  American  investigators,  Weld  (1899)  and  Metcalf  (1900),  have 
claimed  that  ants  are  very  sensitive  to  certain  tones. 

Because  of  these  somewhat  conflicting  opinions,  it  seemed  to  us  de- 
sirable to  reinvestigate  this  question,^  and  for  this  piu-pose  we  carried 
out  experiments  on  the  following  species  of  ants : 

Camponotine  ants: 
Camponotits  pennsylvaniais  (Deg.),  workers; 
Formica  sanguinea  Latr.,  queens  and  workers; 
F.  fusca  L.,  var.  svbsericea  Say,  queens  and  workers; 
LasitLS  umbratits  (Nyl.),  queens  and  workers; 
L.  latipes  (Walsh),  workers. 

Myrmicine  ants: 
Stenamma  fidvum  Roger,  var.  jyiceum  Emery,  queens  and  workers ; 
Cremastogaaier  lineolata  (Say),  queens  and  workers. 

Poncrine  ants: 
Stigmatomma  pallipes  (Haldm.),  workers. 

All  these  ants  had  lived  more  than  a  month  in  the  artificial  nests 
in  which  they  were  tested.  They  had  established  their  nest-odor, 
had  their  young  in  charge  and  were  well  domesticated  in  their  respec- 
tive abodes. 

These  ants  were  tested  for  two  general  classes  of  material  vibrations : 
first,  those  that  reached  them  through  the  air  surrounding  them,  and, 
secondly,  those  from  the  solid  base  upon  which  the  ants  rested. 


*  These  investigations  were  made   in  the  summer  of  1903,  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
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As  sources  for  air  vibrations  wc  used  a  piano,  a  violin,  and  a  Gallon 
whistle.  The  keys  of  the  piano  gave  us  a  range  from  27  to  4176  vibra- 
tions per  second.  The  Galton  whistle  had  a  range  from  about  10,000 
to  about  60,000  vibrations  per  second,  and  was  provided  with  a  mova- 
ble threaded  core  whereby  any  intermediate  vibration  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  range  from  the  highest  note  of  the  piano,  4,176,  to  the 
lowest  one  of  the  whistle,  about  10,000,  was  bridged  over  by  vibrations 
obtained  from  the  violin.  Thus  a  series  of  vibrations  from  27  to  60,000 
ix?r  second  were  available  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  testing  the  ants  with  these  vibrations  the  artificial  nests  were  so 
arranged  that  their  air  was  in  free  communication  with  the  outer  air 
in  which  the  vibrations  were  produced,  but  this  was  carried  out  in  such 
a  way  that  draughts,  to  which  ants  are  very  sensitive,  could  not  enter 
the  nests.  The  nests  were  placed  upon  thick  paper,  so  as  to  isolate 
them  from  vibrations  that  might  reach  them  through  the  table  upon 
which  they  rested.  The  observer  then  closely  watched  a  quiescent 
ant  under  a  hand  magnifier,  while  a  second  person  at  several  metres  dis- 
tance produced  the  vibrations  as  desired.  As  a  rule,  each  key  of  the 
piano  was  struck  ten  times  in  slow  succession.  If  the  ant  imder  obser- 
vation seemed  to  respond,  it  was  given  a  resting  period,  and  then  re- 
tested  at  the  pitch  to  which  it  apparently  reacted.  The  range  of  the 
whistle,  10,000  to  60,000  vibratioas,  was  divided  into  sixty  intervals, 
and  these  were  treated  as  the  keys  of  the  piano,  each  note  being  blown 
ten  times  while  an  ant  was  under  observation.  Ants  were  also  watched 
while  the  pitch  of  the  whistle  was  gradually  changed  by  slowly  screwing 
the  core  either  in  or  out.  A  gradual  change  of  pitch  was  also 
produced  on  the  violin. 

All  the  species  mentioned  as  tested  by  us  were  subjected  to  this 
range,  27  to  60,000  vibrations  per  second,  and  in  no  single  instance 
was  any  unquestionable  reaction  observed.  Now  and  then  an  ant 
would  seem  to  respond  to  a  given  note,  but  in  every  case  repetitions 
of  the  experiment  gave  a  negative  result.  We,  therefore,  conclude 
that  aerial  vibrations  between  27  and  60,000  per  second  give  rise  to 
no  observable  responses  in  the  ants  we  worked  upon,  and  as  these 
included  representatives  of  three  subfamilies  of  the  Formicida>,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  like  condition  will  be  found  among  other  ants. 

Our  results,  then,  agree  with  those  of  Huber,  Penis,  Forol  and  Lub- 
bock, but  are  opposed  to  what  is  stated  by  Weld  and  by  Metcalf.  In 
one  instance  we  worked  upon  the  same  species  as  Weld,  namely, 
Creniastogaster  lineolata^  and  tested  it  with  a  note  approximately  that 
used  by  Weld  (4,096  vibrations),  but  obtained  from  the  piano  and  from 
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the  violin  instead  of  from  a  metal  bar.  Nevertheless  we  got  no  reac- 
tion. Weld  does  not  make  clear  that  his  ants  were  always  isolated 
from  all  except  aerial  vibrations,  nor  that  their  reactions  were  constant 
under  repeated  stimulation.  It  seems  to  us  possible  that  his  ants  may 
have  reacted  at  times  to  vibrations  of  the  solid  base  upon  which  they 
rested  and  to  which,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  they  arc  very  sensitive, 
or  their  supposed  reactions  may  have  been  accidental.  Certainly  our 
own  experimental  evidence  gives  us  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
that  ants  are  stimulated  by  sound  waves  in  air. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion  we  next  endeavored  to  ascertain 
whether  ants  would  respond  to  vibrations  of  the  solid  base  upon  which 
they  stood.  When  a  nest  containing  Stenamma  fvlvum  was  held  in 
the  air  within  a  centimetre  or  so  of  the  woodwork  of  a  piano,  and  the  C, 
giving  261  vibrations  per  second,  was  struck,  no  response  followed. 
When,  however,  the  nest  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  woodwork  and  the 
note  was  again  sounded,  almost  all  the  ants  started  forward  simul- 
taneously. Thus  a  vibration  that  comes  to  an  ant  through  the  air 
is  not  necessarily  followed  by  a  reaction,  though  the  same  vibration 
when  it  reaches  the  ant  through  a  solid  may  be  very  stimulating.  All 
the  eight  species  of  ants  with  which  we  experimented  were  thus  stimu- 
lated, though  they  failed  to  react  to  the  same  vibrations  in  the  air. 
The  range  of  the  different  species  was  by  no  means  uniform.  All 
reacted  to  the  27  vibrations  per  second  and  to  higher  notes  up  to  a 
certain  pitch  characteristic  for  each  species.  Cremastogaster  reacted 
at  522,  but  to  no  higher  note.  The  superior  limit  for  Formica  fusca, 
var.  subsericea  was  1,044,  and  for  LasiiLs  laiipes  and  Stigmatomma  2,088. 
Stenamma  always  reacted  at  2,088,  usually  at  3,915,  but  failed  at  4,176. 
Camponotus  regularly  reacted  at  3,480,  but  failed  at  4,176.  Formica 
sanguinea,  which  invariably  responded  at  2,088,  occasionally  did  so 
at  4,176,  a  pitch  regularly  reacted  to  by  Lasius  umbraius.  Thus  each 
species  seemed  to  have  a  characteristic  superior  limit  for  stimulating 
vibrations  received  through  solids. 

Ants  are  not  only  sensitive  to  the  tones  of  a  piano  transmitted 
through  a  solid,  but  they  are  also  sensitive  to  vibrations  from  other 
sources  similarly  transmitted .  This  is  well  seen  in  the  following  experi- 
ment on  Stenamma.  When  the  edges  of  two  Petri  dishes  were 
rubbed  against  each  other  in  the  air,  the  ants  did  not  respond;  but 
when  the  edge  of  the  dish  in  which  the  ants  were  held  was  rubbed  even 
lightly  by  the  edge  of  another  dish,  they  reacted  with  great  precision. 
These  reactioas  occurred  even  when  the  Petri  dish  containing  the  ants 
was  floating  on  water  and  the  edge  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water 
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was  rubbed.  Some  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  these  reactions  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  ants  in  a  Petri  dish  resting  on  a  pine  table-top 
reacted  to  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  table  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet 
from  the  dish.  A  measure  of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  call  forth  the 
most  delicate  reaction,  usually  a  jerking  movement  of  the  antenna,  was 
obtained  in  the  following  way :  A  small  artificial  nest  was  built  on  the 
end  of  a  long  board  clear  of  knots  and,  after  the  ants  had  become  ac- 
customed to  their  nest,  stimuli  were  introduced  by  dropping  a  shot 
weighing  half  a  gram  on  the  board  at  different  distances  from  the  nest 
and  from  different  heights.  It  was  found  that  the  ants  reacted  to  a 
blow  given  to  the  board  4.3  metres  (14  feet)  from  the  nest  w^hen  the 
shot  fell  from  a  height  of  15  centimetres  (6  inches),  but  that  they  did 
not  react  when  it  fell  through  only  half  that  distance. 

Ants  not  only  react  to  material  vibrations  received  through  wood, 
glass,  water,  etc.,  but  they  will  also  react  to  such  vibrations  when 
resting  on  a  bit  of  sponge  in  an  artificial  nest  or  on  the  soil  in  which  they 
construct  their  nests.  Thus  ants  within  their  natural  earth  nests  may 
be  stimulated  by  the  vibrations  of  the  material  on  which  they  stand, 
though  they  will  not  respond  to  similar  vibrations  in  the  air  about 
them. 

To  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  body  of  the  ant  are  concerned  in  its 
reaction  to  the  vibrations  of  non-gaseous  materials,  we  performed 
experiments  on  a  nimiber  of  individuals  of  Stenamma  fvlvum  piceum 
that  had  been  deprived  of  portions  of  the  body. 

All  the  mutilated  ants,  except  those  lacking  heads  or  abdomens,  had 
undergone  the  necessary  surgical  operations  so  long  as  three  or  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  experiments,  and  had  therefore  had  time  for 
full  recovery  from  shock-effects. 

The  irritability  of  workers  deprived  of  their  funicles,  or  of  the  whole 
of  the  antennse,  was  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  isolate  each  in 
order  to  prevent  mutual  slaughter,  though  all  were  of  the  same  colony. 
This  irritability  continued  even  after  they  had  recovered  from  shock- 
effect,  had  become  alert  and  active,  and  had  been  more  than  a  month 
without  funicles,  or  without  both  funicles  and  scapes.  Queens  similarly 
mutilated  were  scarcely  more  irritable  than  when  in  normal  condition, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  thirty  operated  upon  survived  the  operation 
more  than  two  months  and  laid  eggs. 

Queens  and  workers  deprived  of  only  one  antenna  were  no  more 
irritable  than  normal  ants,  and  hardly  any  deaths  resulted  from  this 
mutilation,  while  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  workers  survived 
the  loss  of  either  both  funicles  or  both  antennae. 
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Queens  and  workers  deprived  of  a  pair  of  legs,  the  amputation  being 
made  at  the  coxa!  joint  (see  figure),  lived  in  groups  as  amicably  as 
do  whole  ants,  and  there  was  little  loss  of  life  through  this  operation. 
The  delicate  structure  of  the  leg 
1  manifestly  renders  it  a  probable  com- 
municator of  vibration  from  any  solid 
with  which  it  might  be  in  contact. 

There  was  throughout  a  direct 
ratio  between  the  degree  of  irritabil- 
ity produced  and  the  percentage  of 
deaths  consequent  upon  the  surgical 
operations.  The  operations  were  as 
far  as  possible  carried  out  asepti- 
caUy  and  careful  nursing  was  at- 
tempted for  all  cases. 

The  miitilated  ants  were  tested 
in  Petri  dishes,  first  by  scratching 
together  In  the  air  the  edges  of  two 
Petri  dishes  to  ascert^n  whether 
the  ants  were  stimulated  by  air  vibra- 
tions, and  next  by  gently  scratching 
the  edge  of  the  dish  In  which  the  ants 
were.  As  might  be  expected,  no 
reaction  was  ever  obtained  from 
mutilated  ants  eubmittcd  to  air 
vibrations.  The  reaction  of  the  ants 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  dish  con- 
taining them  and  the  states  of  the 
ants,  so  far  as  the  operations  that 
they  had  undergone  were  concerned, 
arc  given  in  the  following  summary: 

1.  Queensfromwhichbothfimicles 
had  been  removed  reacted  by  slight 
locomotion,  usually  moving  back- 
ward or  sidewise,  rarely  forward. 

2.  Queens  from  which  one  antenna 
had  been  removed  reacted  like 
normal  queens  by  forward,  back- 
ward or  sidewise  locomotion. 

3.  Queens  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
both  antennte  reacted  by  moving 
backward  or  sidewise. 
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4.  Workers  deprived  of  both  funicles  moved  forward,  backward  or 
turned  sidewise. 

5.  Workers  deprived  of  one  antenna  moved  forward  or  turned  side- 
wise,  as  did  the  normal  workers. 

6.  Workers  without  antennae  moved  forward  or  backward  or  turned 
sidewise. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  antennae  are  not  essential  to  the  reactions 
of  these  ants  to  vibrations  from  a  solid,  for  the  ants  invariably  reacted 
irrespective  of  the  conditions  of  the  antennae,  and  the  slight  differences 
in  the  nature  of  their  reactions  seem  to  us  insignificant  of  the  function 
of  hearing  in  parts  removed.  This  opinion,  that  the  antennae  are  not 
essential  to  these  reactions,  is  in  accord  with  certain  obscrv^ations  on 
normal  ants.  When  a  normal  ant  in  a  Petri  dish  was  resting  with  its 
antennae  high  in  air,  it  was  observed  to  react  vigorously  to  a  slight 
scraping  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  without,  however,  bringing  the  antenna 
in  contact  with  the  dish. 

7.  Decapitated  queens  and  workers  reacted  by  movements  of  the 
legs,  without,  however,  showing  any  determinate  form  of  locomotion. 

8.  Queens  and  workers  deprived  of  their  abdomens  reacted  by 
moving  forward  or  sidewise. 

9.  Queens  deprived  of  any  one  pair  of  legs  reacted  by  moving 
forward,  backward  or  sidewise. 

10.  Workers  deprived  of  any  one  pair  of  legs  reacted  by  moving 
forward  or  turning  sidewise. 

11.  Queens  and  workers  deprived  of  any  two  pairs  of  legs  reacted  by 
making  ineffectual  efforts  to  walk,  their  direction  of  locomotion  being 
very  irregular. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  reactions  of  the  ants  to  the  xdbrations  of 
the  underlying  solid  are  not  dependent  upon  the  antennae,  head,  abdo- 
men, any  pair  or  two  pairs  of  legs.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  stimu- 
lation is  effected  by  the  transfer  of  the  vibration  from  the  underlying 
solid  to  the  body  of  the  ant,  without  reference  to  any  special  sense- 
organ.  That  the  various  movements  of  the  ants  are  true  reactions, 
and  not  merely  motions  transferred  mechanically  from  the  vibrating 
base  to  the  body  of  the  ant,  as  to  any  small  particle  capable  of  vibrating, 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  body  of  a  dead  ant  does  not  show  these 
movements,  and  further  that  in  a  live  ant  these  movements  cease  after 
the  stimulus  has  been  repeated  a  few  times,  but  begin  again  after  the 
ant  has  been  allowed  a  resting  period  of  at  least  ten  minutes. 

In  none  of  our  experiments  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  directive 
influence  exerted  by  the  stimulus  on  the  movements  of  the  ant. 
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The  observations  and  experiments  recorded  on  the  preceding  pages 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  ants  are  insensitive  to  air  vibrations,  such  as 
are  audible  to  us,  and  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  vibration  of 
the  solid  material  upon  which  they  stand,  be  this  wood,  glass,  sponge 
or  the  earth  of  their  nests.  These  vibrations  apparently  affect  their 
whole  bodies,  reaching  them  through  their  legs  or  any  other  part  in 
contact  with  the  solid  base.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  if  an 
air  vibration  were  strong  enough — i.e.,  if  the  sound  were  loud 
enough — ^it  might  stimulate  the  body  of  the  ant  directly,  but  ap- 
parently this  is  not  usually  the  case;  for,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
sounds  of  ordinary  intensity,  which  call  forth  no  response  from  the 
ants  when  they  reach  these  animals  through  the  air,  are  very 
effective  as  stimuli  when  they  reach  the  animal  from  a  solid 
base.  It  therefore  seems  probable  to  us  that  ants  in  their  nests  are 
stimulated,  not  by  the  sound  waves  in  the  air  of  the  nest,  but  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  nest  itself.  Hence  the  effectiveness 
of  a  heavy  footstep  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  anthill  as  contrasted  with 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  human  voice  in  causing  an  active  emergence 
of  the  ants.  These  animals  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  condition  of  a  per- 
fectly deaf  person  who  feels  through  his  feet  the  vibrations  caused  by 
a  passing  wagon,  but  cannot  hear  the  sound  it  produces  in  the  air. 
This  sensitiveness  of  the  ants  to  the  vibrations  of  the  base  upon  which 
they  rest  and  their  insensitiveness  to  air  vibrations  is  exactly  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  requirements  of  their  subterranean  life 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  aerial  insects. 

Because  of  the  analogy  between  the  ants  and  a  deaf  person  we  do 
not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  to  deny  hearing  to  ants;  neither 
do  we  aSirm  it.  • 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists,  if  not  by  the  scientific 
public,  that  touch  and  hearing  in  the  vertebrates  are  very  closely 
related.  The  apparent  separateness  of  these  senses  in  us  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  waves  by  which  our  ears  are  usually  stimulated 
are  too  slight  to  affect  our  organs  of  touch.  If,  however,  we  transfer 
our  experiments  to  water,  we  at  once  meet  with  a  medium  in  which, 
as  has  long  been  known,  vibrations  can  be  both  heard  and  felt.  In 
dealing  with  a  like  question  among  the  lower  animals  it  therefore  seems 
to  us  misleading  to  attempt  to  distinguish  touch  from  hearing,  and  we 
shall  be  more  within  the  bounds  of  accuracy  if  we  discuss  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  stimulation  rather  than  attempt 
to  set  up  questionable  distinctions  based  upon  hirnian  sensations. 
We  therefore  prefer  to  ignore  the  question  of  hearing  in  ants  and  to 
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restate  our  conclusion  in  the  form  already  pven,  that  these  animals  are 
insensitive  to  the  ordinary  vibrations  of  air,  but  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  vibrations  of  the  solid  upon  which  they  stand. 

It  seems  to  us  probable  from  our  experiments  that  the  material 
vibrations  that  stimulate  ants  reach  them  in  this  way  rather  than 
through  the  air.  Janet  (1893;  1896,  p.  19)  has  described  an  ingenious 
method  whereby  the  stridulating  of  ants  can  be  heard  by  the  human 
ear,  and  Wheeler  (1903,  p.  66)  has  been  able  to  note  a  faint  sound  when 
a  large  numlxjr  of  stridulating  ants  are  collected  in  a  bottle.  Undoubt- 
edly these  stridulations  are  of  ecologic  importance  to  an  ant  community, 
but  it  is  our  belief,  based  upon  our  experiments,  that  what  can  be  heard 
by  the  human  ear  through  the  air  is  probably  not  the  \dbration  that 
affects  the  ants,  but  rather  that  the  stridulation  produces  a  vibration 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  the' nest,  and  that  this  vibration  is  the 
effective  one  in  stimulating  the  inmates. 

Summary. 

1.  The  ants  experimented  upon  did  not  react  to  aerial  sound  waves 
from  a  piano,  \dolin,  and  Galton  whistle,  which  collectively  gave  a  range 
from  27  to  60,000  vibrations  per  second. 

2.  They  reacted  to  most  vibrations  that  reached  them  through  the 
wood,  glass,  sponge  or  nest-earth  upon  which  they  stood,  though 
different  species  seem  to  have  different  superior  limits  in  respect  to  the 
rate  of  the  vibrations. 

3.  These  reactions  are  not  dependent  upon  the  f  unicles,  the  antennae^ 
the  head,  the  abdomen,  any  pair  or  two  pairs  of  legs  of  the  ant,  but  are 
usually  received  through  the  legs,  and  probably  affect  the  body  of  the 
ant  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  stimulation  of  ants  by  the  vibration  of  the  solid  upon  which 
they  stand,  and  not  by  the  vibration  of  the  surrounding  air,  accords 
well  with  their  subterranean  life  as  contrasted  with  the  aerial  life  of 
most  insects. 

5.  It  is  misleading  to  ascribe  or  deny  hearing  to  ants;  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  vibration  of  solids,  not  to  those  of  air;  their  reactions 
could  be  as  appropriately  described  as  resulting  from  touch  as  from 
heanng. 
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HBW  CHILOPODB. 
BT  RALPH  v.   CHAMBERLIN. 
Lithobius  oentnrio  sp.  nov 

Dorsum  dark  brown,  the  principal  scuta  darkened  along  posterior 
border  and  along  middle ;  head  a  little  lighter,  darkened  over  middle 
caudally;  antenme  light  brown;  legs  mostly  yellowish,  the  posterior 
pairs  becoming  darker,  brown;  posterior  portion  of  venter  darkest, 
all  the  scuta  excepting  the  most  anterior  with  a  paler  central  circular 
area. 

Body  much  narrowed  anteriorly. 

Posterior  angles  of  the  9th,  11th  and  13th  dorsal  plates  produced. 

Antennse  of  moderate  length;  articles  19-22,  the  distal  ones, 
excepting  the  ultimate,  reduced. 

Ocelli  22,  arranged  in  6  series  (2, 5,  6, 6, 1 +2). 

Prestemal  teeth  2-2. 

Coxse  of  last  two  pairs  of  legs  armed  dorsally  and  also  dorso-laterally 
at  the  furrow,  which  is  more  dorsal  in  position  than  usual.  Anal  legs 
with  claw  unarmed ;  spines  1,  3,  2, 1.  Claw  of  penult  legs  armed  with 
a  single  spine;  spines  1,  3,  3, 1.    Spines  of  first  legs  2,  3,  2. 

Coxal  pores  small,  round,  3,  3,  3,  3. 

In  the  male  the  femur  of  the  anal  legs  is  abruptly  produced  into  a 
lobe  at  its  distal  end  above,  and  the  tibise  is  produced  into  a  larger  lobe 
at  its  proximal  end  above  adjacent  to  the  femoral  lobe,  the  lobe  being 
truncate  above  and  somewhat  bent  distally.  The  penult  legs  have 
the  tibia  produced  into  a  moderate  lobe  at  its  distal  end. 

Length  14  mm. ;  width  of  10th  dorsal  plate  2.6  mm. 

Locality. — Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  (Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell). 

One  male. 

Lithobiai  oookerelli  sp.  nov. 

Brown  to  chestnut,  head  darkest,  some  dorsal  scuta  in  one  specimen 
with  the  posterior  margin  lined  with  dark  and  with  a  dark  stripe  along 
middle;  antennsB  concolorous  with  head  or  but  little  paler;  legs  light 
brown. 

Angles  of  none  of  the  dorsal  plates  produced. 

Antennse  moderately  long,  articles  28-29,  in  length  long  and  mod- 
erate. 
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Ocelli  15,  arranged  in  4  series  (5,  14-4,  3,  2). 

Presternal  teeth  2-2,  obtuse,  those  of  each  side  close  together  and 
toward  middle.  ^ 

Three  posterior  pairs  of  coxse  armed  laterally  with  a  stout  spine,  un- 
armed beneath;  Anal  legs  with  claw  unarmed;  spines  1,  3,  3;  1. 
Penult  legs  with  claw  armed  with  two  spines;  spines  1, 3, 3, 2-1, 3, 3,  3. 
Spines  of  first  legs  2,  3,  2. 

Coxal  pores  small,  round,  4,  5,  5,  5. 

Claw  of  female  gonopods  entire,  acute,  short;  basal  spines  2-2,  the 
inner  shortest. 

Length  22  mm.;  width  of  10th  plate  2.6  mm. 

Locality. — ^New  Mexico  (Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell). 

Lithobius  fnngiferopei  sp.  nov. 

Dark  purple-brown,  head  darkest,  almost  black;  antennse  rufous 
distally;  legs  light  purple-brown  proximally,  yellow  distally. 

Posterior  angles  of  9th,  11th  and  13th  dorsal  plates  produced. 

Antennae  short;  articles  20,  mostly  short. 

Presternal  teeth  2-2. 

Posterior  coxse  unarmed.  Anal  legs  with  claw  armed  with  a  spine; 
spines  1,  1,  0,  01  Penult  legs  with  claw  armed  with  one  spine;  spines 
1,  1,  0,  0.    Spines  of  first  legs  0,  0,  01 

Claw  of  female  gonopods  wide,  short,  tripartite;  basal  spines  stout, 
acute,  subequal. 

Anal  and  penult  legs  of  male  strongly  swollen;  none  of  the  joints  of 
anal  legs  produced  into  lobes,  but  the  fifth  joint  of  the  penult  legs  bear- 
ing at  its  distal  end  above  a  peculiar  pilose  process  which  is  rounded 
distally  and  constricted  at  base,  fungiform. 

Length  5-6  mm. 

Locality, — Ithaca,  New  York. 

Not  uncommon  under  fallen  leaves  in  woods. 

Lithobiai  eathai  nu-  nov. 

Brown,  the  first  and  the  last  dorsal  scuta  darker,  reddish ;  head  red- 
dish brown;  antennse  brown  to  reddish  brown,  paler  distally. 

Angles  of  11th  and  13th  dorsal  plates  produced  in  adults  or  some- 
times nearly  straight,  this  character  being  evidently  variable  in  this 
form. 

Antennae  short  (5.4  mm.) ;  articles  25-28,  moderate. 

Ocelli  8  in  3  series. 

Presternal  teeth  2-2. 

Posterior  coxae  unarmed  either  ventrally  or  laterally.  Anal  legs 
with  claw  armed  with  a  single  spine ;  spines  1, 3, 2, 0.    Penult  legs  with 
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daw  armed  with  a  single  spine;  spines  1,  3,  3,  2.  Spines  of  first  legs 
1,  2, 1-1, 1, 1. 

Coxal  pores  small,  roimd,  4(6),  4,  4,  4. 

Claw  of  female  gonopods  entire,  long  and  acute;  basal  spines  coni- 
cally  acuminate,  the  inner  shorter. 

Length  15  mm.;  width  2  nmi. 

Locality. — ^Austin,  Texas  (Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock). 

Lithobini  navigant  sp.  nov. 

Reddish  to  purplish  brown,  the  middle  plates  lightest;  head  yellow; 
antennffi  dark  brown  basally,  becoming  yellow  distally;  presternum 
and  legs  yellow;  venter  yellowi^,  the  first  and  the  last  plates  darker. 

None  of  the  dorsal  plates  with  posterior  angles  produced. 

AntennsB  short  (2  mm.) ;  articles  28  or  29,  short. 

Ocelli  12  in  3  series  (6, 1  +  6, 1). 

Presternal  teeth  2-2,  small. 

Posterior  coxse  imarmed  beneath  or  laterally.  Anal  legs  with  claw 
armed  with  a  single  spine;  spines  1,  3,  3,  1.  Spines  of  penult  legs 
1,  3,  3, 1.    Spines  of  first  legs  0, 1, 1. 

Coxal  pores  2,  3,  3,  2-3,  4,  4,  4,  small,  round. 

Claw  of  female  gonopods  tripartite,  lobes  acute,  the  middle  longest; 
basal  spines  2-2,  short,  equal,  a  little  clavately  thickened  upward  and 
then  conically  pointed. 

Length  7  mm.  (c?)-7.5  mm.  ( 9 ). 

Locality. — Bermudas  (Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock). 

Several  specimens,  cT  and  9 .  It  is  related  to  the  European  species 
lapidicola  Mein.,  but  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  separation.  In 
the  same  collection  were  specimens  of  Lithobius  provocator  Poc,  Mecis- 
tocephali^  guUdingii  Newp.,  and  Jvlua  mordeti  Lucas,  all  previously 
reported  from  this  locality. 

PeoUninni^ii  monterenf  sp.  nov. 

Very  similar  in  general  appearance  and  structure  to  P.  americanus 
Boll.,  but  readily  separated  from  this  as  also  from  the  other  two  previ- 
ously described  species  by  the  fact  that  the  anal  legs  are  each  armed 
with  a  large  claw.  In  plusiodontuB  Att.  there  is  a  mere  vestige  of  a 
claw,  while  in  the  other  species  there  is  no  trace  of  one. 

The  known  species  of  this  genus  may  be  separated  by  means  of  the 
following  key: 

a. — Prebasal  plate  exposed. 

a\ — ^Anal  legs  armed  with  a  claw, montereus  sp.  nov. 

V, — ^Anal  legs  imarmed, americanua  Boll. 
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b, — ^Prebasal  plate  not  exposed. 

a\ — Ventral  pores  not  existing  on  segments  beyond  the  28tb; 
pleural  pores  absent,  .    .    .    .    .    .    .  europoeus  Attems. 

b'.-rVentral  pores  on  all  plates  from  the  first  to  the  penult;  pleural 
pores  present, plusiodcmtus  Ki\^m&. 

The  specimens  of  monlereus  examined  are,  in  alcohol,  light  brown 
anteriorly  and  pale  yellow  posteriorly,  the  head  being  brown  with  the 
frontal  region  lighter.  The  color  seems  to  have  faded  in  the  alcohol 
and  in  life  was  probably  reddish. 

The  two  individuals  have  respectively  69  and  61  pairs  of  legs.  They 
are  very  gradually  though  conspicuously  attenuated  anteriorly,  and 
strongly  and  rapidly  attenuated  posteriorly. 

The  cephalic  plate  is  longer  than  wide  (6.4: 6.8) ;  sides  nearly  straight 
and  but  slightly  converging  caudad ;  the  posterior  angles  well  rounded ; 
posterior  border  tnmcate,  not  mesally  at  all  incurved. 

Antennae  moderate,  the  ultimate  article  distinctly  shorter  than  the 
two  preceding  together  (1.6  :  2). 

Ventral  pores  and  last  ventral  plate  nearly  as  in  americanuB. 

Length  of  larger  specimen  48  mm. 

Locality. — Pacific  Grove,  Bay  of  Monterey,  California. 

OeopMlui  regnani  sp.  nov. 

light  brown,  paler  posteriorly.  Body  wide  anteriorly,  attenuated 
gradually  posteriorly. 

Head  large. 

Cephalic  plate  attenuated  in  front  of  middle ;  anterior  border  broadly 
triangular;  sides  behind  straight  and  subparallel;  posterior  margin 
wide,  a  little  incurved  mesally.  Frontal  plate  coalesced.  Prebasal 
plate  exposed  at  the  middle,  the  basal  plate  being  a  little  covered  by 
the  cephalic  laterally.    Basal  plate  thrice  wider  than  long. 

Claws  of  prehensorial  feet  when  closed  not  attaining  the  front  margin 
of  head;  presternum  in  front  widely  angularly  emarginate,  unarmed; 
all  joints  and  the  claw  unarmed. 

Antennffi  very  short,  subsparsely  pilose;  the  ultimate  article  about 
equalling  in  length  the  two  preceding  together. 

Sulci  of  dorsal  scuta  not  deep. 

Anterior  spiracles  oval,  oblique,  the  first  few  large,  the  others  gradu- 
ally decreasing;  median  and  posterior  spiracles  circular,  small. 

Last  ventral  plate  very  wide,  its  sides  convexly  curving,  moderately 
converging  posteriorly;  posterior  margin  wide,  gently  incurved.  Last 
pleurse  moderate  in  size ;  pores  entirely  covered  by  the  ventral  plate, 
few,  small. 
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Anal  legs  stouter  and  much  longer  than  the  penult,  armed  with  a 
long,  stout  claw;  like  the  other  legs,  almost  destitute  of  hair. 

Pairs  of  legs  79-81. 

Locality. — Southern  California  (Los  Angeles,  etc.). 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  species  the  Strigamia  cephdiica  of  Wood. 
But  it  is  really  a  GeophiluSf  and  a  new  name  must  under  any  conditions 
be  given  to  it,  as  the  name  cephalicus  was  previously  given  by  Wood  to 
another  species  in  this  genus. 

Oeophilns  oayagsB  sp.  nov. 

Body  little  attenuated  anteriorly,  strongly  attenuated  posteriorly. 

Cephalic  plate  wdth  anterior  and  posterior  margins  truncate;  angles 
well  rounded;  sides  nearly  straight,  subparaltel;  longer  than  wide 
(7.4  : 6.7).  Frontal  plate  not  distinctly  separated.  Basal  plate  two 
and  a  half  times  wider  than  long. 

Claws  of  prchcnsorial  feet  when  closed  barely  reaching  the  front 
margin  of  head ;  presternum  with  chitinous  lines,  front  margin  widely 
angularly  emarginate,  unarmed;  femur  and  claw  also  unarmed. 

First  two  spiracles  large,  subcircular,  those  following  circular,  gradu- 
ally decreasing  in  size  caudad,  the  last  very  small. 

Last  ventral  plate  rather  narrow;  sides  straight,  converging  pos- 
teriorly. Last  coxae  enlarged,  covered  over  entire  exposed  surface, 
except  posteriorly,  ^vith  large  and  small  pores,  of  which  there  are  30  or 
more  on  each  side. 

Anal  pores  distinct,  of  moderate  size. 

First  pair  of  legs  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  those  following, 
the  second  pair  somewhat  intermediate  in  size.  Anal  legs  stouter  and 
much  longer  than  the  penult,  each  armed  with  a  very  long  and  slender 
claw. 

Pairs  of  legs  65  (  9  ).     Length  55  mm. 

Locality. — Ithaca,  New  York. 

Evidently  close  to  lanius  Brol.  In  cayugm^  however,  the  anal  pores 
are  conspicuous,  not  concealed  (absent?)  as  in  lanius.  Also  the  an- 
tennae are  relatively  much  shorter  than  in  laniiLS,  the  cephalic  plate  ia 
of  a  different  shape,  the  number  of  pleural  pores  is  much  larger  and 
cover  the  pleurae  above  as  well  as  below  and  laterally,  and  the  pairs  of 
legs  number  65  (?)  as  against  57  ( 9 )  in  lanius, 

Meoistooephalns  anomalns  sp.  nov. 

Body  and  legs  waxy  yellow;  head  pale,  somewhat  reddish  brown; 
antennae  pale  yellowish  brown. 

Gradually  attenuated  from  the  head  caudally. 

Cephalic  plate  longer  than  wide  in  ratio  of  7  : 4.75;  strongly  nar- 
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rowed  caudally,  posterior  margin  truncate.  Basal  plate  moderately 
narrowed,  wider  anteriorly  than  long  in  ratio  of  3  :  2;  pleurae  exposed 
in  usual  manner. 

Antennffi  not  attenuated  distally,  all  articles  excepting  ultimate 
obconic;  ultimate  article  a  little  shorter  than  the  two  preceding 
together;  length  3.2  mm. 

C3aws  of  prehensorial  feet  when  closed  reaching  but  slightly  beyond 
front  margin  of  head;  presternal  teeth  pale,  obtuse;  median  furrow 
of  presternum  wide,  shallow,  not  well  marked  posteriorly;  femora  with 
a  stout,  blunt  black  tooth,  the  next  two  joints  with  small,  black 
tubercle-like  teeth,  the  claws  with  an  acute  tooth. 

Anterior  prsBSCuta  short  but  all  distinctly  exposed,  the  median  and 
posterior  ones  long.  A  number  of  anterior  dorsal  scuta  with  a  distinct 
median  sulcus  between  the  two  lateral  sulci. 

The  anterior  ventral  scuta  with  a  deep  median  sulcus  which  does 
not  attain  the  margin. 

Anterior  spiracle  large,  oval,  sub  vertical,  the  second  and  third  of 
similar  form  but  smaller,  those  following  circular,  rapidly  decreasing 
in  size,  those  of  the  middle  and  posterior  region  being  very  small. 

Last  ventral  plate  wide,  strongly  narrowed  caudally,  the  sides 
straight.  Last  pleurse  inflated,  having  along  the  edge  of  the  ventral 
plate  on  each  side  a  row  of  4  or  5  very  small  pores  and  at  a  distance  on 
middle  part  a  clearly  larger  isolated  single  pore. 

Anal  pore  moderate. 

First  pair  of  legs  much  shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  second. 
Anal  legs  stouter  and  much  longer  than  the  penult  pair. 

Pairs  of  legs  41(  I).    Length  22  mm. ;  width  1  mm. 

Locality. — Pacific  Grove,  California. 

One  male. 

This  species  cannot  well  be  identified  with  the  M,  limaius  of  Wood, 
which  is  apparently  a  much  larger  form.  Aside  from  other  minor 
dififerences  more  or  less  uncertainly  indicated  by  Wood's  description, 
the  niunber  of  legs  of  limatus  is  given  as  "43-44,"  indicating  that  sev- 
eral specimens  were  examined.  The  number  44  is,  of  course,  an  error; 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  number  of  pairs  of  legs,  which  so 
far  as  known  is  absolutely  fixed  for  each  species  in  this  genus,  was  43, 
and  not  the  unusual  number  41. 

Linotonia  mbeUiana  sp.  nov. 

Color  in  life  bright  red,  fading  in  alcohol  to  a  uniform  brown,  the 
antennse  alone  remaining  somewhat  brighter. 
Cephalic  plate  narrowed  anteriorly,  in  front  subnarrowly  rounded, 
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behind  Avidely  truncate.  Frontal  plate  clearly  separated.  Prebasal 
plate  well  exposed.  Basal  plate  twice  wider  than  long,  with  no  indi- 
cation of  a  median  furrow. 

Antennae  short,  attenuated  distally,  the  ultimate  joint  little  shorter 
than  the  two  preceding  together;  all  articles  sparsely  hirsute  with 
short  fine  hairs. 

Claws  of  prehensorial  feet  when  closed  falling  much  short  of  the 
front  of  the  head;  femora  unarmed;  tooth  of  claw  large,  acute;  front 
margin  of  presternum  deeply  excavated. 

All  ventral  scuta  marked  with  a  distinct  median  furrow,  from  the 
posterior  end  of  which  extends  outward  over  each  half  to  the  sides  a 
shallow  oval  impression  in  front  of  the  posterior  margin. 

Anterior  spiracle  moderate,  a  little  elongate  subvertically,  the  second 
similarly  shaped  and  but  little  smaller;  others  circular,  very  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  caudally. 

Last  ventral  plate  very  wide;  sides  convexly  rounded,  strongly 
converging  caudally. 

Last  pleursB  much  enlarged;  pores  serially  arranged  along  and  be- 
neath the  last  ventral  plate. 

Anterior  pair  of  legs  distinctly  shorter  and  more  slender,  the  legs 
regularly  increasing  in  size  from  the  first  to  about  the  sixth  pair. 

Anal  pair  of  legs  scarcely  shorter  than  the  penult,  a  little  more  slen- 
der, armed  with  a  claw. 

Pairs  of  legs  71-75.  Length  60-82  mm. ;  width  of  largest  specimen 
2.2  mm.    Length  of  antennse  of  largest  specimen  4  mm. 

Locality, — Pacific  Grove  and  Palo  Alto,  California. 

This  large  and  handsome  species  cannot  be  the  form  described  by 
Wood  imder  the  name  epUeptica  from  an  individual  captured  near 
Puget's  Sound.  The  latter  species  is  apparently  much  more  like  im- 
perialis  Brol.,  the  type  of  which  comes  from  near  the  same  locality. 
According  to  the  published  descriptions  and  figures,  these  species  agree 
with  each  other  and  differ  from  rubeUiana,  among  other  points,  in 
having  the  prebasal  plate  covered  and  in  the  larger  number  of  legs 
(81-83  pairs). 
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cate  and  without  a  distinct  frontal  carina;  median  carina  of  the  vertex 
low,  slightly  projecting  ccphalad;  facial  scutellum  longitudinal,  sub- 
parallel,  the  margins  arcuate  and  the  costa  distinctly  sinuate  above 
and  below;  antennse  inserted  on  a  level  with  the  ventral  margin  of 
the  eyes,  placed  against  the  facial  scutellum,  when  extended  caudad 
reaching  to  the  humeral  angle  of  the  pronotum;  eyes  subpyriform  in 
outline,  moderately  prominent.  Pronotiun  strongly  depressed,  arcuate 
cephalad,  closely  and  uniformly  scabrous,  obscurely  lineato-rugose ; 
cephalic  margin  truncate;  humeral  angles  broad,  extended,  depressed; 
lateral  lobes  with  the  elytral  sinus  moderately  deep,  inferior  sinus  deep 
and  acute,  caudal  angle  produced  and  apically  truncate;  lateral 
carina  scabro-denticulate,  obsolete  cephalad  of  the  humeral  angles; 
median  carina  depressed,  arcuate  cephalad,  caudad  of  the  humeral 
angles  irregularly  undulate;  caudal  process  long,  subulate,  extending 
caudad  of  the  tips  of  the  caudal  femora.  Tegmina  cylindrical  ovate, 
the  surface  finely  tuberculate.  Wings  large,  extending  slightly  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  caudal  process  of  the  pronotum.  Ovipositor  valves  of 
the  female  rather  short,  thick,  serrato-dentate.  Cephalic  femora  mod- 
erately imdulate  dorsad  and  ventrad.  Median  femora  undulate  dor- 
sad, trilobate  ventrad.  Caudal  femora  short,  inflated,  femoral  lobe 
short  and  thick,  dorsal  carina  with  several  subobsolete  points,  ventral 
carina  with  several  subobsolete  lobes,  external  pagina  and  dorso-lateral 
face  decorated  with  strong  diagonal  scabrous  ridges;  tibial  strongly 
spined,  the  canthi  minutely  serrate;  metatarsi  slightly  exceeding  the 
remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length,  pulvilli  subequal  in  length. 

General  color  bistre,  the  wings  with  the  cephalic  margin  and  a  large 
rounded  spot  covering  the  great  part  of  the  wing  mummy  brown, 
median  limbs  barred  with  cinnamon,  caudal  limbs  more  or  less  regu- 
larly blotched  with  obscure  cinnamon. 

MeasuremerUa, 

c?  9 

Length  of  body, 10.7  mm.  12    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 12.5    "  13       " 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 4.8    "  5.2    " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 6.5    "  7      '* 

This  curious  genus  and  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  five  males 
and  nine  females,  all  of  which  arc  from  Mount  Coffee.  Little  variation 
is  exhibited  by  the  series,  a  slight  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
scabrous  character  of  the  pronotum  being  all  that  is  noteworthy.  I 
take  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  species  to  my  friend  Mr.  Rolla  P. 
Currie,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  who  collected  the  types. 
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PAHTELIA  Boliyar. 
1887.  Pantelia  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Entom.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  192,  214. 

Type. — P,  cristvlata  Bolivar  (^Cladonotris  horrendus  Walker).' 

Pantelia  armata  Bolivar. 

1893.  Pantelia  armata  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  LXII,  p.  176.    [Assini, 
Ivory  Coaat.] 

Mount  Coflfee,  Liberia.  April,  1897.  (R.  P.  Currie).  [U.  S.  N.  M.] 
Three  females. 

These  individuals  seem  to  agree  very  well  with  Bolivar's  description 
except  that  they  are  somewhat  larger.  Two  of  the  three  specimens 
have  the  caudal  process  of  the  pronotum  produced,  the  remaining  indi- 
vidual having  the  caudal  femora  hardly  exceeded  by  the  pronotum. 
These  two  individuals  possess  well-developed  wings,  which  extend 
beyond  the  process  of  the  pronotiun. 

The  genus  Pantelia  includes  three  species:  P.  horrendus  (Walker") 
(P.  cristvlata  Bolivar),  from  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Ivory  Coast;  P. 
armata  Bolivar  from  Liberia  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  P.  undnata 
Bolivar*  from  Caconda,  Angola. 

Section  SoelimensB. 

SCELIKEHA  S«nriUe. 
1839.  Scdimena  Serville,  Orthopt^res,  p.  762. 

Included  Tetrix  prodiicta,  harpago  and  undnata  Serville,  of  which  the 
first  may  be  selected  as  the  type. 

Soelimena  abbotti  n.  sp. 

T3rpe:  9  ;  IChow  Sai  Dow,  Trong,  Lower  Siam;  1,000  feet.  Janu- 
ary-February, 1899.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No. 
8112.] 

Closely  allied  to  S,  produda,^  but  differing  in  the  smaller  size,  the 
narrower  vertex,  the  slightly  more  compressed  form,  the  imcurved 
character  of  the  spines  on  the  lateral  angles  of  the  pronotum,  and  in 
the  absence  of  protuberances  on  the  ventral  carinse  of  the  posterior 
femora. 

Size  medium;  form  elongate;  surface  minutely  scabrous.  Head 
with  the  vertex  very  distinctly  narrower  than  one  of  the  eyes,  sub- 
truncate,  declivent  and  rounded  cephalad,  median  carina  low  but  dis- 
tinct; frontal  costa  forked  between  the  ocelli;  rami  little  divergent, 

*  Vide  Karach,  Entom.  Nachr.,  XVI,  p.  27. 

»  Catal,  Svec.  Derm,  Salt.  BrU.  Mus,,  V,  p.  842. 

*  Jomal  Scienc,  Math.  Phvs.  Nat,  Lisboay  2a  ser.,  I,  p.  217. 

*  Compared  with  a  pair  of  jS.  proditda  presented  by  Dr.  Saussure. 
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when  \4ewed  laterad  distinctly  arcuate  and  sinuate  dorsad ;  antennae 
slender,  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  caudal  femora,  inserted  on 
a  level  with  the  ventral  margin  of  the  eyes;  paired  ocelli  placed  half- 
way between  the  vertex  and  the  insertion  of  the  antennae;  eyes  sub- 
globose,  quite  prominent,  somewhat  elevated.  Pronotum  elongate, 
depressed  dorsad,  surface  undulate  >\'ith  rounded  boss-like  elevations; 
cephalic  margin  truncate,  cephalic  lateral  spines  short  and  blunt; 
lateral  carinae  parallel  cephalad;  lateral  spines  strong,  depressed, 
directed  laterad  without  any  cephalic  curve;  inferior  sinus  rectangu- 
late;  humeral  angle  little  extended  and  represented  by  the  lateral 
carinae;  median  carina  low,  fading  caudad  and  subobsolete  between  the 
sulci;  elevations  of  the  pronotum  distributed  as  follows:  one  large 
median  boss  in  the  interhumeral  region,  two  series  of  paired  protuber- 
ances placed  caudad;  caudal  process  extending  beyond  the  caudal 
femora  a  distance  equal  to  their  length.  Tegmina  elongate,  acuminate, 
apex  narrowly  rounded,  surface  coarsely  reticulate.  Wings  reaching  to 
the  tip  of  pronotal  process.  Cephalic  femora  with  the  carinae  undulate. 
Median  femora  slenderer  than  the  cephalic  and  with  the  carinae  undu- 
late. Caudal  femora  rather  slender,  sparsely  granulate,  carinae  not 
undulate  or  dentate,  femoral  lobe  low  and  subobsolete,  external  pagina 
and  dorso-lateral  face  with  strong  oblique  sculptiu^;  tibiae  with  the 
margins  expanded,  lamellate,  unarmed  but  very  finely  serrate;  meta- 
tarsi about  half  again  as  long  as  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  bistre,  obscurely  marked  on  the  lateral  carinae  and  the 
pronotal  spines  with  ferruginous.  Cephalic  and  median  limbs  with 
several  obscure  bands  of  wood  brown.  Caudal  tarsi,  margins  and 
proximal  portions  of  the  tibiae  and  two  obscure  bands  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  femora  wood  brown. 

Measurements. 
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Length  of  body, 15    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 21.6 

Humeral  width  of  pronotum, 4 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum  (including  spines),      ....  6.8 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 8.5 

A  paratypic  female,  identical  with  the  type  in  all  respects,  has  also 
been  examined. 

I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  striking  species  to  the  collector, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  who  by  his  tireless  energy  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  American  zoologists  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  exotic  mate- 
rial. 
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CBIOTETTIX  Bolivar. 
1887.  CrioteUix  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Entom.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  193,  226. 

Included  tricarincUiis,  nexuosiLSf  borrei,  nigellics,  aaginattiSy  miliaria^ 
baeri,  subiUaius,  vidcUi,  perminiUiiS,  rugostis,  insidioaiLS,  pidcher,  pullTis, 
and  davitarsis  Bolivar,  nodvlosus  St&l,  hrevia  and  emarginaius  Haan 
and  bispinosv^  Dalman.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  oldest  and  probably 
the  best  known  and  may  with  justice  be  considered  the  type. 

Criotettix  bUpinoins  (Dalman). 

1818.  Acrydium^hispinosuin    Dalman,    Kongl.    Vetenskaps    Acadesmiena 
Handlingar,  1818,  p.  77.    [East  India.] 

Batu  Sangkar,  Tanah  Datar,  Padangsche  Bovenland,  Siunatra, 
August-September,  1901.  (A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    One  female. 

This  species  has  a  very  extensive  range,  the  territory  covered  includ- 
ing Burma,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  and  China.  The  only  previous 
Sumatran  record  was  from  Batang  Singalang,  mentioned  by  Haan. 

Criotettix  bispinosnf  japonioni  (Haan). 

1839-44.  A[cnd%um]  (Tetrix)  bismnosum  var.  Japonica  Haan,  Bijdragen 
Kennis  Orthoptera  in  Verhandl.  Natuurl.  (jeschied.,  p.  169. 

Loo  Choo  Islands,  Japan.  (Through  Y.  Hirase.)  Nine  males,  eight 
females.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  and  Hebard  Coll.] 

These  specimens  represent  a  well-marked  geographic  race  of  Mspi- 
nosus,  characterized  by  the  more  apparent  linear  rugosities  on  the  pro- 
notum  and  the  slightly  broader  f  astigium. 

Section  Metrodorae. 

8T8T0LEDEBIJ8  Bolivar. 
1887.  SystoUderus  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Entom.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  194,  234. 

Included  angusticeps  and  undnatiLS  St&l,  cephalicus  Haan,  and  ophthal" 
micus,  haani  and  languidus  Bolivar;  of  which  haani  is  well  figured  and 
may  be  considered  the  type. 

Systoledemi  oephaUous  (Haan). 

1839-44.  A[cridium]  (Tetrix)  cephalicum  Haan,  Bijdragen  Kennis  Orthoptera. 
in  Verhandl.  Natuurl.  Greschied.,  p.  169.    [Batang  Singalang,  Sumatra.] 

Batu  Sangkar,  Tanah  Datar,  Padangsche  Bovenland,  Sumatra. 
August-September,  1901.  (A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    Three  males,  four  females. 

These  specimens  appear  to  represent  this  species  which  is  known 
only  from  Haan's  brief  description.  Bolivar,  having  never  seen  the 
species,  was  unable  to  add  any  information  to  the  original  description. 
The  possession  of  a  pair  of  more  or  less  apparent  post-humeral  spots  of 
velvety  black  is  shared  by  all  the  specimens,  which  are,  however, 
somewhat  smaller  than  Haan's  measurements. 
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KAZASBEDIA  BoUvftr. 
1887.  Mazarredia  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  194,  236. 

Included  sculpta,  remissaj  semperi,  abbreviata,  imtdaris,  atypa,  lauia, 
gemeUa,  cdebica  and  cerUrosa  Bolivar,  gcdlinacea,  fuadpes  and  rufipea 
St&l.  As  gemeUa  is  the  only  species  figured  it  can  be  selected  as  the 
type. 

Maiarredia  aptera  n.  sp. 

Type :  c? ;  Island  of  Labuan,  British  North  Borneo.  [Hebard 
Collection.]  ^ 

Differing  from  all  the  previously  known  species  of  the  genus,  except 
M.  minvia  and  truncaJta  Bolivar,  in  the  absence  of  tegmina  and  wings, 
and  from  these  two  species  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
greater  size  and  acute  caudal  process  of  the  pronotum. 

Size  medium;  form  depressed;  surface  scabrous.  Head  idth  the 
occiput  not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  pronotum;  vertex  truncate, 
about  equal  to  one  of  the  eyes  in  width,  median  carina  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  cephalic  margin,  lateral  carinse  distinct  but  by 
no  means  as  apparent  as  the  median,  no  frontal  carina  present;  frontal 
costa  forked  slightly  above  the  ocelli,  rami  considerably  divergent, 
moderately  arcuate  when  viewed  laterad  and  sinuate  dorsad;  antennae 
inserted  on  a  level  with  the  ventral  margin  of  the  eyes;  median  ocellus 
placed  distinctly  ventrad  of  the  antennae,  paired  ocelli  placed  between 
the  middle  of  the  eyes;  eyes  subovoid,  moderately  prominent.  Pro- 
notum depressed  above,  subconcave;  cephalic  margin  very  broadly 
and  obtusely  angulate;  humeral  angle  not  prominent;  caudal  process 
not  exceeding  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  not  reaching  the  tips  of 
the  caudal  femora,  gradually  acuminate  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
apex  where  it  becomes  sharply  acuminate  with  the  apex  hastate  and 
slightly  subulate;  posterior  angle  of  the  lateral  lobes  moderately  pro- 
duced and  rectangularly  extended  when  viewed  dorsad,  apically  trun- 
cate, inferior  sinus  rectangulate,  elytral  sinus  represented  by  a  very 
slight  emargination;  median  carina  slight,  ccphalad  of  the  humeral 
angles  very  slightly  arcuate  and  elevated,  undulate  caudad;  lateral 
carinse  obsolete  cephalad,  arcuate  caudad  of  the  humeral  angles.  No 
tegmina  or  wings  present.  Cephalic  and  median  femora  not  appreci- 
ably undulate.  Caudal  femora  short,  strongly  inflated,  dorsal  and 
ventral  margins  evenly  arcuate,  femoral  lobe  short,  blunt,  external 
pagina  and  dorso-lateral  face  with  distinct  but  rather  low  sculpture; 
tibise  well  supplied  with  low  blunt  spines,  canthi  sparsely  and  weakly 
serrulate;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  third  tarsal  joint  in  length,  pulvilli 
low. 
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General  color  vandyke  brown,  obscurely  marked  along  the  carinae 
of  the  pronotum  with  and  having  annulations  on  the  limbs  of  pale  cinna- 
mon. The  pale  annulations  on  the  caudal  femora  are  much  narrower 
than  the  dark  bands,  and  on  the  caudal  tibiae  but  one  distinct  annulus 
is  present,  that  being  preapical;  genicular  regions  of  the  caudal  femora 
blackish. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 11     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, •     .     .     .  9.8    " 

Width  across  hmneraJ  angles  of  the  pronotum,      ....  4       " 

Greatest  width  of  pronotum, 5.2    " 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 7.8    *' 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  species  seen. 

CHIBIQIJIA  Morse. 
1900.  Chiriquia  Morse^  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Orth.,  II,  pp.  5,  6. 
Type. — C.  serrata  Morse. 

Chiriquia  serrata  Morse. 

1900.  Chiriquia  serrata  Morse,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Orth.,  II,  p.  7,  fig. 
[Castillo,  Nicaragua;  Volcan  de  Chiriqui,  2,500  to  4,000  feet,  Panama. 

Carrillo,  Costa  Rica.    [Hebard  Coll.]    One  immature  male. 

This  individual  presents  several  characters  which  are  more  or  less 
at  variance  with  Morse's  figure,  the  head  being  more  compressed  and 
with  the  carinse  of  the  vertex  developed  into  distinct  erect  processes, 
and  the  median  carina  of  the  pronotum  has  but  two  distinct  undulations. 
As  the  specimen  is  immature  these  differences  in  all  probability  are 
due  to  the  stage  of  the  insect. 

AM0BPH0PIJ8  Serville. 
1839.  Amorphopus  Serville,  Orthoptftres,  p.  756. 

Type. — A.  notabilis  Serville. 

Amorphopui  antennatui  Bolivar. 

1887.  A[marphopu8]  arUenncUiLS  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Entom.  Belg.,  XXXI, 
p.  251,  figs.  19,  I9a-b.    [Upper  Amazon.] 

Venezuela.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    One  female. 

MITBABIA  Bolivar. 
1887.  Mitraria  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  194,  253. 

Included  Af.  froduda  Bolivar  and  phyllocera  (Haan),  of  which  the 
former  may  be  considered  the  type,  as  phyllocera  was  apparently 
unrepresented  in  the  material  studied  by  BoUvar. 

Mitraria  pontiiioalis  n.  sp. 

Type:  9  ;  Mount  Coffee,  Liberia.  February',  1897.  (R.  P.  Currie.) 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  8113.] 
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Differing  from  either  of  the  previously  known  species  of  the  genus 
in  the  unarmed  margins  of  the  cephalic  process,  and  in  the  smaller 
size.  The  generic  diagnosis  given  by  Bolivar  will  require  some  modi- 
fication to  include  this  form,  as  the  antennse  are  inserted  between  the 
eyes  and  the  metatarsi  of  the  caudal  limbs  are  distinctly  longer  than 
the  third  tarsal  joint. 

Size  rather  small;  form  elongate;  surface  finely  granulose.  Head 
with  the  cephalic  process  produced  a  distance  before  the  eyes  equal 
to  the  greatest  length  of  one  of  the  latter,  depressed  dorsad,  acute,  the 
apex  rounded,  margins  entire  and  carinate,  median  carina  distinct; 
face  distinctly  declivent;  frontal  costa  forked  slightly  cephalad  of  the 
ocelli;  rami  slightly  divergent;  median  ocellus  inserted  on  a  level  with 
the  ventral  margin  of  the  eyes,  paired  ocelli  placed  directly  between 
the  eye;  eyes  subtrigonal,  hardly  prominent;  antennsB  short,  very 
slender,  apex  acute,  inserted  directly  between  the  eyes  and  equi- 
distant from  them  and  the  frontal  costa.  Pronotiun  slender,  very 
elongate,  caudal  process  extending  beyond  the  tips  of  the  caudal 
femora  a  distance  about  equal  to  their  length,  very  slightly  subu- 
late; cephalic  margin  very  broadly  obtuse-angulate;  dorsiun  slightly 
arched  transversely;  median  and  lateral  carinse  distinct,  the  inter- 
humeral  region  bearing  a  pair  of  short  accessory  carinse  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  median  carina;  lateral  lobes  with  the  posterior  angle 
acute,  inferior  sinus  rectangulate,  elytral  sinus  slight.  Tegmina 
cylindrical  ovate.  Wings  extending  slightly  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
caudal  process  of  the  pronotum.  Cephalic  and  median  femora  with 
their  margins  very  slightly  undulate.  Caudal  femora  slender,  margins 
evenly  curved,  genicular  spine  distinct  and  acute,  femoral  lobe  distinct, 
external  pagina  with  distinct  but  irregular  diamond-shaped  sculpture; 
tibise  slightly  sinuate,  armed  apically  with  distinct  spines,  canthi 
minutely  serrulate;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in 
length,  the  two  apical  pulvilli  each  slightly  longer  than  the  basal  one. 

General  color  wood  brown,  irregular  dotted  and  blotched  along  the 
carinse  with  vandyke  brown;  face  blackish  brown;  eyes  ecru  drab. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body,        10.2  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 13       ** 

Humeral  width  of  pronotum, 2       " 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 5.2    " 

A  paratypic  female  has  been  studied  in  addition  to  the  type. 
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Section  TettifiriBB. 
PBOTOTETTIX  Bolivmr. 
1887.  Prototettix  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  195,  255. 
Included  P.  fossitlattia  Bolivar,  and  impressus  and  lobulattLS  (St&l) ; 
of  which  Bolivar's  species  may  be  considered  the  t3rpe. 

Prototettiz  foiiulatiis  Bolivar. 

1887.  P[rototettix\  fossuUaua  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  p.  256. 
[Apiahy,  Sao  Faulo,  Brazil.] 

Lota,  Chile.  January,  1904.  (C.  S.  Reed.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 
Three  males. 

These  specimens  fully  agree  with  Bolivar's  description,  except  that 
the  pagina  of  the  caudal  limbs  are  elevated  into  plicate  ridges  as  in 
lobiUatus.  From  lobulatiis,  however,  they  differ  in  the  partially  hidden 
tegmina,  the  sinuate  ventro-caudal  margins  of  the  pronotum  and  the 
more  apparent  median  carina.  As  the  original  description  was  based 
on  a  female  these  specimens  are  materially  smaller  than  the  meas\ire- 
ments  given  by  Bolivar. 

ACBTDITTM  Oeoffroy. 
1764.  Acrydium  Geoffroy,  Hist.  Abr6g.  Insect,  I,  p.  390.* 

Included  six  non-binomial  species,  the  genus  being  later  restricted 
by  Fabricius^  to  include  but  two  species,  bipunctatum  and  subulatum,  of 
which  two  the  latter  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Aorydium  japonionm  (Bolivar). 

1887.  T[eUix]  japonicus  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  p.  263. 
[Japan.] 

Kyoto,  Japan.  (Y.  Hirase,  No.  41.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  and  Hcbard 
Coll.]    Twenty-nine  males,  eighteen  females. 

This  species  is  a  close  relative  of  A.  tiirki  (Krauss),  and  also  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  American  genus  Neotettix.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  member  of  the  genus  Acrydium  in  the  restricted  sense. 

PABATETTIX  BoUvar. 
1887.  ParateUix  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  195,  270. 

Included  twenty-eight  species,  of  which  peruvianv^  and  cayennensis 
have  been  removed  to  AUotettix,  schochii  made  the  t3rpe  of  Clypeoteitix, 
and  faUax  and  aztecus  placed  in  Tdmatettix.  Of  the  remaining  species 
the  only  European  one  can  be  considered  the  type,  meridionalis  Ram- 
bur, 

"  The  edition  of  1762  is  not  available  for  examination,  but  that  of  1764  b  said 
to  be  identical,  except  for  a  few  minor  details. 
'  Syst.  Ent.,  pp.  278,  1775. 
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Paratettix  frey-gessnerii  Bolivar. 

1887.  P[arat4!Uix]  Frey-Gessnerii  Bolivar,  Ann,  Soc.  Entom.  Belg.,  XXXI, 
p.  276.    [Cuba.] 

Portland,  Jamaica.  (Johnson  and  Fox.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]  One 
male. 

The  similarity  of  this  species  to  the  Old  World  P.  meridionalis  is,  as 
noticed  by  Bolivar,  very  striking. 

Paratettix  oaudatus  (Saiusure). 

1861.  T[eUix\  caudata  Saussurc,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  ser.,  XIII, 
p.  399.    [Guiana.] 

Bartica,  British  Guiana.  April  2  and  May  11  and  12,  1901.  (R.  J. 
Crew.)    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    Two  males,  three  females. 

One  of  these  specimens  has  the  coloration  more  contrasted  than  the 
others,  the  interhumeraJ  region  being  bright  ochraceous  margined  pos- 
terioriy  by  a  broken  line  of  velvety  black. 

Paratettix  mexioanus  (Sauasure). 

1861 .  T[eUix]  mexicana  Saussure,  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  2e  scr.,  XIII, 
p.  400.    [Tropical  Mexico.] 

Monte  Redondo,  Costa  Rica.  January,  1903,  (C.  F.  Underwood.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    Two  males. 

This  species  has  previously  been  recorded  from  Volcan  de  Irazu, 
Costa  Rica. 

Paratettix  scaber  (Thunberg). 

1815.  A[crydium]  scabru.a  Thunberg,  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal., 
VII,  p.  159.    [Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

Congo.    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]    Two  males,  three  females. 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Gaboon,  Zanzibar,  Cafifreria, 
Lourenco  Marquez,  and  East  Indies  by  Bolivar,  and  from  Adeli,  Togo- 
land,  by  Karsch. 

Paratettix  liistrions  (StU). 

1860.  Tetrix  hislrica  St&l,  Kong.  Svenska  Freg.  Eugenics  Resa,  Ins.,  p.  347, 
[Java.] 

Loo  Choo  Islands,  Japan.  (Through  Y.  Hirase,  No.  71.)  [A.  N.  S. 
Phila.,  and  Hebard  Coll.]    Two  males,  seven  females. 

This  has  previously  been  recorded  from  localities  reaching  from 
Sumatra  to  the  l^hilippines,  including  North  Australia  and  New  Cale- 
donia. 

CLYPEOTETTIX  Hanoook. 
1902.  Clypeotetiix  Hancock,  Tlie  Tettigidce  of  North  America,  pp.  36,  124. 
Type. — Paratettix  schocki  (laps.  p.  schochii)  Bolivar. 

Clypeotettix  sohoohii  (Bolivar)? 

1887.  P[(irateUix]  schochii  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  p.  274 
[Guatemala;  Mexico.] 
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Venezuela.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    One  male. 

Chinandega,  Nicaragua.    (C.  F.  Baker.)    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]   One  male. 

These  specimens  are  questionably  assigned  to  this  species,  as  they 
are  much  smaller  and  more  rugose  than  Mexican  individuals  which 
undoubtedly  represent  schochii.  It  is  very  probable  the  two  above 
listed  specimens  represent  a  new  species,  but  in  view  of  the  known 
variability  of  schochii  I  should  hesitate  to  describe  them. 

HEDOTETTIX  Bolivar. 
1887.  HedoteUix  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  pp.  195,  283. 

Included  ten  species,  of  which  the  first  and  oldest — gracilis  Haan — 
may  be  considered  the  type. 

Hedotettix  graoilis  (Haan). 

1839-44.  A[cridium]  (Tetrix)  gracile  Haan,  Bijdragen  Kennis  Orthoptera,  in 
Verhandl.  Natuurl.  Gcschied.,  p.  169.    [Krawang,  Tondano.] 

Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]  One 
male. 

Batu  Sangkar,  Tanah  Datar,  Padangsche  Bovenland,  Sumatra, 
August-September,  1901.  (A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    One  male. 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Burma  by  Brunner,"  and  if  he 
is"  correct  in  synonymizing  H.  festivus  it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon.  As 
far  as  the  character  of  the  median  femora  goes,  the  specimens  men- 
tioned above  support  his  contention,  as,  although  true  gracilis,  they 
have  the  median  femora  heavier  and  with  the  carinae  more  arcuate 
than  in  the  cephalic  pair.  The  cephalic  margin  of  the  pronotum  is 
obtuse-angulate  in  both  specimens. 

ALLOTETTIX  Hancock. 
1899.  Allotettix  Hancock,  Ent.  News.,  X,  p.  276. 
Type. — AUotettix  prolongatus  Hancock. 

AUot6ttix  peruvianas  (Bolivar). 

1887.  P[arateUix]peruvianu8  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  p.  272. 
[Pumamarca,  rem.] 

Carrillo,  Costa  Rica.    [Hebard  Coll.]    Seven  males,  five  females. 
This  species  has  previously  been  recorded  from  Panama  and  Daricn, 
in  addition  to  the  type  locality. 

AUot6ttix  oayennensis  (Bolivar). 

1887.  P[arateUix]  cayennensis  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  XXXI,  p.  273. 

[Cayenne.] 

Bartica,  British  Guiana.  April  and  May,  1901.  (R.  J.  Crew.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    Eight  males,  three  females. 

•  Ann.  Afi«.  Civ.  Stor,  Nat.  Genova,  XXXIII,  p.  111. 
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Section  Batraohideaa. 

TETTIGIDEA  Scudder. 

1862.  Tettigidea  Scudder,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  p.  476. 
Type. — T.  lateralis  (Say). 

Tettigidea  pnlohella  n.  sp. 

Type:  9  ;  Bartica,  British  Guiana.  April  27,  1901.  (R.  J.  Crew.) 
[A.  N.  S.  Phila.] 

DiflFering  from  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  the  truncate 
fastigium. 

Size  rather  small;  form  moderately  elongate;  surface  scabrous. 
Head  with  the  vertex  about  equal  to  one  of  the  eyes  in  width,  truncate 
cephalad  and  projecting  but  slightly  cephalad  of  the  eyes,  not  exca- 
vated, median  carina  distinct  and  rather  prominent,  frontal  carina 
distinct;  frontal  costa  arcuate  when  viewed  laterad,  rami  very  slight 
and  very  gradually  diverging;  antennae  inserted  between  the  ventral 
portions  of  the  eyes;  eyes  subtrigonal  in  outline,  slightly  prominent. 
Pronotum  subtectate,  caudal  process  reaching  the  tips  of  the  oviposi- 
tors but  not  of  the  caudal  femora;  cephalic  margin  rectangulate,  pro- 
duced centrally  into  an  acute  spine;  median  carina  distinct,  moderately 
arcuate  cephalad;  lateral  cariniB  obsolete  between  the  sulci;  humeral 
angles  not  projecting;  posterior  process  of  the  lateral  lobes  rectangulate, 
inferior  sinus  long  but  not  very  deep,  elytral  sinus  acutely  cut.  Teg- 
mina  cylindrical  ovate,  apex  broad  and  blunt.  Wings  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  caudal  process  of  the  pronotum.  Cephalic  femora  with  the 
dorsal  sulci  distinct  but  shallow.  Caudal  femora  rather  short  and 
heavy,  the  dorsal  outline  strongly  arcuate,  the  ventral  outline  nearly 
straight,  femoral  lobe  sharp  and  projecting,  genicular  spine  short  and 
blunt,  margins  finely  serrate,  external  pagina  and  dorso-lateral  face 
shallowly  but  distinctly  sculptured;  tibiae  rather  strongly  armed, 
canthi  serrate;  metatarsi  equal  to  the  third  joint  in  length. 

Greneral  color  bistre,  inclining  toward  cinnamon  below;  antennae 
tawny  proximad,  blackish  distad ;  cephalic  and  median  limbs  more  or 
less  distinctly  annulate  with  the  darker  shade  on  a  cinnamon  ground. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 9.8  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 9       " 

Humeral  width  of  pronotum, 2.5    " 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 6       " 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  which  has  been  examined. 
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8AU88USELLA  BoUvar. 

1897.  Saussurella  Bolivar,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Bdg.,  XXXI,  pp.  196,  303. 

Type.—S.  comiUa  (Haan). 

SauBSurella  snmatreniis  Bolivar. 

1898.  Saussurella  sumatrenais  Bolivar,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Geneva, 
XXXIX,  p.  80.    [Pangherang-Pisang,  Sumatra.] 

Goenong  Soegi,  Lampong,  Sumatra.  October-November,  1901. 
(A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]  Two 
males. 

As  the  specimens  examined  by  Bolivar  were  females,  the  measure- 
ments of  a  male  individual  may  be  of  interest.  Length  of  body 
12.5  mm.,  length  of  pronotum  16.5,  length  of  pronotal  process  2.7, 
length  of  caudal  femora  7. 

Section  TrlpetalooersB. 
DI8C0TETTIX  Ck>rta. 
1864.  Discotettix  Ck)sta,  Annuario  Mus.  Zool.  Univ.  Napoli,  II,  p.  59. 
Type.    D.  armatus  Cosih=T€trix  bdzebuth  Serville. 

DUootettix  beliebnth  (Serville). 

1839.  Telrix  Belzebuth  Serville,  Orthopt^res,  p.  759.    [Java.] 

Kina  Balu,  British  North  Borneo.  [Hebard  Coll.]  One  male,  two 
females. 

Island  of  Labuan,  British  North  Borneo.  [Hebard  Coll.]  One 
female. 

One  of  the  Kina  Balu  females  has  the  pronotum  not  exceeding  the 
tips  of  the  caudal  femora. 

SubfamUy  EUMASTACIN.E. 

Section  Ohoroetypi. 
0BCHBTTPU8  Bnumer. 

1898.  Orchetypiis  Bninner,  Abhandl.  Senckenb.  Naturfor.  Gesell.,  XXIV, 
heft  2,  p.  220. 

Included  0.  rotundatus  and  subtruncatiis  Brunner,  of  which  the  latter 
may  be  considered  the  type  as  it  is  figured. 
Orohetypas  ooreatus  n.  sp. 

Type:  ?;  Lucbo,  Congo.  (D.  W.  Snyder.)  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
No.  8114.] 

Closely  allied  to  the  Ceylonese  0.  ceylonicus  Karsch,  but  differing  in 
the  strongly  sinuate  caudal  portion  of  the  median  carina  of  the  prono- 
tum, the  larger  spines  on  the  caudal  tibiae,  the  more  subequal  tegmina 
and  the  shorter  caudate  apex  of  the  wings. 
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Size  large;  form  compressed;  surface  rugulose.  Head  with  the  occi- 
put and  vertex  ascending;  fastigium  produced,  elevated,  not  retrorse, 
slightly  antrorse,  acute,  apex  truncate  with  a  slight  median  emargina- 
tion,  median  carina  present  dorsad  and  cephalad;  face  flattened, 
slightly  concave,  much  as  in  0.  ceyUmicua;  infra-ocular  carin®  very 
sharp;  frontal  costa  with  a  flask-shaped  expansion  between  the  an- 
tennse;  antennse  short,  but  slightly  exceeding  the  greatest  length  of 
the  eye;  eyes  crudely  elongate-ovate,  distinctly  shorter  than  the  infra- 
ocular  portion  of  the  gense,  little  prominent.  Pronotum  strongly  com- 
pressed ;  median  crest  strongly  elevated,  produced  over  the  head  almost 
to  the  tip  of  the  fastigium,  very  slightly  arcuate  in  the  cephalic  half, 
bisinuate  on  caudal  half;  caudal  process  acute,  slightly  recurved  at 
the  apex;  lateral  lobes  about  as  high  as  long,  cephalic  and  caudal 
margins  straight,  inferior  margin  truncato-sinuate.  Tegmina  elongate, 
lanceolate;  apex  acuminate,  narrowly  rounded,  exceeding  the  tips  of 
the  caudal  femora;  costal  margin  strongly  dilated  proximad.  Wings 
equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length,  tips  caudal  and  extending  beyond  the 
major  portion  of  the  wing  a  distance  equal  to  one-fifth  the  total  length 
of  the  member.  Ovipositor  valves  with  the  margins  crasso-dentate. 
Cephalic  femora  dilated,  pjrramidical  in  outline  the  apex  proximal; 
tibiae  slightly  bowed.  Median  femora  with  the  dorsal  carina  slightly 
elevated  and  arcuate,  the  cephalo-ventral  carina  moderately  lamellate 
distad;  tibise  straight.  Caudal  femora  heavy,  dorsal  carina  arcuate 
and  strongly  serrato-dentatc,  ventral  carina  minutely  serrate,  external 
pagina  with  an  irregular  rhomboid  pattern;  tibise  slightly  sinuate  dis- 
tad, proximal  section  with  an  acute  trigonal  lobe  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
spines  on  the  internal  margin  larger  than  those  on  the  external;  meta- 
tarsi slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  tarsal  joints. 

General  color  tawny-olive,  suffused  on  the  dorsal  half  of  the  pro- 
notum with  raw  umber;  a  broad  bar  of  buff  covering  the  gense  and  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum,  the  distal  half  of  the  caudal  femora,  the 
proximal  half  of  the  caudal  tibise  and  the  cephalic  and  median  femora 
irregularly  blotched  and  suflFused  with  the  same  tint. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 38.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 13       " 

Greatest  depth  of  pronotum 11       " 

Length  of  tegmina, 21.5    " 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 17      " 

The  type  is  unique. 
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PLAOI0TRIPTU8  Kanch. 
tif*  1889.  Plagiotriptua  Karsch,  Entom.  Nachr.,  XV,  p.  8. 
Type. — Plagiotriptus  hippiscus  (Gerstaecker). 

Plagiotriptns  hippiaouB  (Gerstaecker). 

1873.  ChorfBtypua  hippiscus  Gerstaecker,  Von  der  Decken's  ReisenXin  Ost- 
Afrika,  Bd.  Ill,  Abth.  2,  p.  42,  taf .  2,  fig.  8.    [Mombasa.] 

Mombasa,  East  Africa.    [Hebard  Coll.]    One  female. 

Section  Erianthi. 

EBIAHTHUS  StU. 

1876.  Erianthus  St&l,  Ofversigt  af  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.  FOrhandlingar,  1876, 
No.  3,  p.  65. 

Type. — ^According  to  Burr"  Mastax  guUata  Westwood. 

ErianthuB  nipponeniia  n.  sp. 

Type:  9  ;  Nikko,  Hondo,  Japan.  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  8115.] 
Belong  to  tiie  group  comprising  E.  gvitatus  Westwood,  flavoinflatiis 
Brunner  and  actUipennis  Saussure .  From  all  of  these  it  differs  in  having 
the  fastigium  unreflexed;  from  giUtatus  it  also  differs  in  the  lower  and 
more  obtuse  fastigium;  from  flavainflatus  in  the  smaller  size,  obliquely 
tnmcate  apical  portion  of  the  tegmina,  and  non-dentate  cephalic  mar- 
gin of  the  pronotum,  and  from  aciUipennis  in  the  form  of  the  tips  of 
the  tegmina  and  the  rotundato-angulate  caudal  margin  of  the  prono- 
tum. Considerable  affinity  exists  also  with  E.  obtusus  Burr,  but  that 
species  has  the  fastigium  obtuse. 

Size  rather  large ;  form  elongate.  Head  with  the  occiput  and  vertex 
sharply  ascending,  the  fastigium  elevated  above  the  eyes  a  distance 
equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  latter,  not  reflexed,  rectangulate,  a 
median  carina  present  on  both  the  dorsal  and  cephalic  aspects;  frontal 
costa  with  the  interantennal  expansion  elongate  pjrriform,  the  costal 
carinse  apparent  almost  to  the  clypeus ;  antcnnffi  inserted  slightly  below 
the  middle  of  the  eyes;  eyes  elongate  ovate,  moderately  prominent. 
Pronotum  hardly  selliform,  slightly  tectatc,  median  carina  distinct, 
somewhat  undulate ;  cephalic  margin  sinuato-truncate  with  a  distinct 
median  emargination;  caudal  margin  obtuse-angulate  with  the  angle 
roimded;  dorsal  surface  strongly  rugose,  transverse  sulci  not  apparent; 
lateral  lobes  slightly  longer  than  the  caudal  depth,  inferior  margin 
obliquely  sinuate,  cephalo-ventral  angle  broadly  rounded,  caudo-ven- 
tral  angle  rectangulate.  Tegmina  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  abdomen, 
enlarged  apically  and  obliquely  tnmcate.  Wings  ample,  as  long  as  the 
tegmina.    Ovipositor  valves  with  the  teeth  decidedly  crassate  and 

•  Anal  Soc,  Espafl,  HisL  Nat,,  XXVIII,  p.  103. 
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blunt;  subgenital  plate  acute,  with  a  distinct  median  sulcus.  Caudal 
femora  slender,  falling  slightly  short  of  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  the 
dorsal  and  dorso-lateral  carinse  sparsely  serrato-dentate,  genicular 
lobes  spinose,  genicular  spine  acute;  tibiae  slightly  sinuate,  the  spines 
of  the  internal  margin  longer  than  those  of  the  external  margin;  meta- 
tarsi about  equal  to  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  in  length,  dorsal  carinas 
serrato-dentate. 

General  color  raw  umber;  the  head  inclining  toward  cinnamon, 
eyes  vandyke  brown;  tegmina  with  a  prcapical  hyaline  spot  on  both 
the  cephalic  and  caudal  margins;  caudal  femora  wood  brown  with 
three  obscure  annuli  of  darker  brown;  caudal  tibiae  of  the  general  tint 
with  several  obscure  annuli  of  wood  brown. 

MeasureTnerUs, 


Length  of  body, 30    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 4.2    " 

Length  of  tegmina, 22      " 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 15      " 

The  type  is  unique. 

Erianthns  maloolmi  Bolivmr. 

1903.  EriarUhus  Malcolmi  Bolivar,  Boletin  Soc.  Espafi.  Hist.  Nat.,  Ill,  p. 
302.    [Malacca,  Kwala,  Lumpur,  Strait  Settlements.] 

Trong,  Lower  Siam.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.)  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]  Three 
males. 

These  specimens  fully  agree  with  Bolivar's  description,  except  that 
the  face,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum  and  the  anal  area  of  the 
tegmina  are  suffused  with  dull  greenish,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  specimens. 

Section  Erucii. 
EBUCIUS  StAL 

1875.  Erucius  St&l,  Bihang  till  K.  Svenska  Vetens.-Akad.  Handl.,  Ill,  No. 
14,  p.  36. 

Type. — Mastaz  ctgrionoides  Haan. 

Bmoins  vitrens  (Weatwood). 

1845.  Mastax  vitrea  Westwood,  Arcana  Entom.,  I,  p.  100,  PI.  26,  fig.  2. 
[Java.] 

Goenong  Soegi,  Lampong,  Sumatra.  October-November,  1901. 
(A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]  Two 
males,  one  female. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  specimens  examined  by  Brunner*®  and 

"  Abhandl.  Senckenb.  Naturf,  GeselUch.,  XXIV,  heft  2,  p.  227. 
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considered  vitreus  are  not  Westwood's  species,  an  examination  of  the 
measurements  of  the  two  making  this  fact  very  apparent.  The  male 
of  vitreua  has  the  subgenital  plate  acxm^nate  instead  of  truncate  as 
described  by  Brunner. 

Emeins  mmgnifleni  n.  sp. 

71898.  Eruciiis  vitretis  Brunner,  Abhandl.  Senckenb.  Naturf.  GeseUsch., 
XXIV,  heft  2,  p.  227. 

Type :  9  ;  Island  of  Labuan,  British  North  Borneo.  [Hebard  Col- 
lection.] 

This  species  may  be  separated  from  vitreus  Westwood  by  its  larger 
size  and  more  ample  tcgmina  and  wings.  As  no  males  have  been 
examined  it  is  possible  that  it  represents  the  female  of  E.  fidus  Saus- 
surc,"  based  on  the  male  only. 

Size  large;  form  as  usual  in  the  genus.  Head  strongly  elevated, 
the  occiput  and  vertex  sharply  ascending,  the  interocular  region  quite 
narrow,  about  half  as  wide  again  as  the  frontal  costa  at  its  widest  part; 
frontal  costa  narrow,  strongly  compressed  at  the  ocelli,  subequal  below 
except  for  a  slight  widening  at  the  median  ocellus,  rather  deeply  sulcate ; 
antennae  very  short,  the  insertion  strongly  crowded  between  the  ejres 
and  the  frontal  costa;  eyes  subelliptical,  moderately  prominent. 
Pronotum  selliform;  cephalic  margin  sinuato-truncate,  caudal  margin 
arcuate ;  prozona  with  three  distinct  transverse  ridges,  metazona  reticu- 
late with  a  slight  median  carina;  lateral  lobes  slightly  deeper  than 
long,  cephalo-ventral  angle  obtuse,  caudo-ventral  angle  rcctangulate, 
ventral  margin  oblique,  sinuate.  Tegmina  large,  exceeding  the  apex 
of  the  abdomen  by  more  than  one-fourth  their  length,  considerably  ex- 
panded at  the  tips,  costal  margin  strongly  arcuate  distad,apex  obliquely 
truncate.  Wings  equal  to  the  tegmina  in  length.  Ovipositor  valves 
punctate,  the  margins  crasso-dentate;  subgenital  plate  apically  acute 
with  a  slight  median  longitudinal  depression.  Caudal  femora  slender, 
falling  slightly  short  of  the  tips  of  the  ovipositor  valves,  the  distal  half 
slender,  dorsal  and  dorso-lateral  carinae  sparsely  serrato-dentate;  tibia 
slightly  sinuate  in  the  proximal  half,  external  spines  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  internal  ones;  metatarsi  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining 
tarsal  joints,  superior  carinae  serrato-dentate. 

General  color  (specimen  discolored)  bistre,  the  face  washed  with 
cinnamon;  tegmina  tawny  olive,  with  two  faint  oblique  apical  bars  of 
umber  parallel  with  the  apical  margin;  caudal  femora  with  faint  traces 
of  several  annuli  of  a  light  shade ;  caudal  tibiae  mannorate  with  umber 
on  a  wood  brown  ground. 


"  Revue  Suisse  de  Zoologie,  XI,  fasc.  I,  p.  85,  fig.  13.    [Nanza-Badan,  Borneo.] 
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Afeasurements, 

Length  of  body, 30.5  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum, 4.8    " 

Length  of  tegmina, 30.5    " 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 16.5    " 

Two  females  of  this  species  have  been  studied,  the  additional  speci- 
men being  in  every  way  identical  with  the  type. 

Emoius  dimidiatipes  Bolivar. 

1898.  Erucius  dimidiatipea  Bolivar,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Geneva, 
XXXIX,  p.  81.    [Si-RamW,  Sumatra.] 

Goenong  Soegi,  Lampong,  Sumatra.  October-November,  1901. 
(A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.)  [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]  Two 
males. 

The  basal  portion  of  the  caudal  femora  of  these  specimens  have  re- 
tained their  original  color,  which  is  Chinese  orange.  By  an  unfortu- 
nate transposition  in  Burr's  key  the  femora  of  this  species  are  de- 
scribed as  "basi  nigra,  apice  pallida,"  while  Bolivar's  original  reads: 
"  Femora  postica  pallida,  dimidio  apicali  nigro." 

Section  Eumaataoes. 

EUMA8TAX  Burr. 

1899.  Eumastax  Burr,  Anal.  Soc.  Espafi.  Hist.  Nat.,  XXVIII,  p.  257. 
Type. — Mastax  tenuis  Perty. 

Enmastax  dentatns  Saussure. 

1903.  Eumastax  dentaius  Saussure,  Revue  Suisse  de  Zoologie,  XI,  fasc.  I, 
p.  91.    [Palmares,  Costa  Rica.] 

Carrillo,  Costa  Bica.    [Hebard  Collection.]    One  male,  one  female. 
Costa  Rica.    (Schild  and  Bergdorf.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]    One  male. 
The  female  individual  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Saussure's  measure- 
ments, but  otherwise  is  identical. 

PABAMA8TAX  Burr. 
1899.  Paramastax  Burr,  Anal.  Soc.  Espafi.  Hist.  Nat.,  XXVIII,  p.  268. 
Type. — Mastax  nigra  Scudder. 

Paramastax  magna  (Giglio-Tos). 

1898.  M[astax\  magna  Giglio-Tos,  Bollett.  Mus.  Zoolog.  Anat.  Comp.,  XIII, 
No.  311,  p.  38.    [Valley  of  Santiago,  Ecuador.] 

Piches  and  Perene  Valleys,  Peru,  2,000-3,000  feet.  (Soc.  Gcog.  de 
Lima.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]    One  male. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  said  by  Burr  to  have  the  face  unicolor,  but 
in  the  individual  before  me  it  and  the  genae  are  marked  with  a  broad 
band  of  yellowish,  as  in  loeta,  personata  and  other  species.     The  charac- 
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ters  of  the  ccrci  and  the  coloration  of  the  limbs,  however,  place  it  in 
magna,  the  absence  of  the  facial  decoration  in  Burr's  species  possibly 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  his  specimens  were  from  Mexico,  and  for  that 
reason  representing  another  species.  As  far  as  can  be  made  from 
Giglio-Tos'  diagnosis  of  the  female  this  specimen  is  his  species. 

MASTHTES  Kanch. 
1889.  MasyrUes  Karsch,  Entom.  Nachr.,  XV,  pp.  26,  31. 

Type. — Mastax  gundlachii  Scudder. 

Masyntes  boreUii  Giglio-Tos. 

1897.  Masyntes  BoreUii  Giglio-To8,  Bollett.  Mus.  Zool.  Anat.  Ck)mp.  Torino, 


XII,  No.  302,  p.  17.    [San  Pedro,  Paraguay.] 

Chapada,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  April.  (H.  H.  Smith.)  [U.  S, 
Nat.  Mus.]    One  male,  one  female. 

The  female  specimen  agrees  very  well  with  the  original  description, 
except  that  the  size  is  slightly  less.  The  subgenital  plate  of  the  male 
is  more  produced  and  acute  than  in  tigris,  while  the  fastigium  is  more 
distinctly  truncate,  with  a  very  slight  median  emargination  which  is 
more  apparent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  orange  maculation 
on  the  dorsal  surface  involves  two  segments  in  the  male  instead  of  one 
as  in  the  female,  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum  are  subequal  in 
depth,  not  produced  ventrad  as  seen  in  Af .  tigris. 

Masyntes  tigris  Burr. 

1899.  Masyntes  Tigris  Burr,  Anal.  Soc.  Espafi.  Hist.  Nat.,  XXVIII,  p.  276. 
[Paraguay.] 

Corumbd,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  March  (Highland).  (H.  H. 
Smith.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]    Two  males. 

Chapada,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  October  (Campo).  (H.  H,  Smith.) 
[U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]    One  male. 

The  Chapada  individual  has  the  tegmina  but  half  the  length  of  those 
organs  in  the  Corumbd  specimens.  This  species  is  considerably  larger 
than  boreUii,  but  very  closely  related. 

Section  Therioleis. 

THEBICLE8  St&l. 

1875.  Thericles  St&l,  Bihang  till  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handlingar,  III 
No.  14,  p.  35. 

Included  T.  ohtusifrons  and  coynpressifrom  St&l;  the  latter  since 
having  been  removed  to  Pseudotherides  leaves  as  the  type  obtusifrona. 

Therioles  gnu  Karsch. 

1896.  Thericles  gnu   Karsch,   Stettin  Entom.   Zeit.,   LVII,   p.   248.     [Ru 
Nsororo,  2,000  m..  East  Central  Africa.] 
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Luebo,  Congo.  (D.  W.  Snyder.)  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]  One  male, 
one  female. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  Karsch's  rather  meagre  descrip- 
tion of  a  female,  the  above  specimens  represent  his  species.  Differ- 
ence is  noted  in  the  unicolorous  face,  the  limbs,  however,  being  suffused 
with  blackish,  which  is  limited  on  the  caudal  femora  to  the  distal  half. 
The  male  is  gaily  colored  as  in  T.  zebra  and  is  but  slightly  smaller,  but 
the  gense  are  solid  yellowish  from  the  eye  down,  the  caudal  margin  of 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum  are  more  broadly  yellowish  than  the 
cephalic,  the  ventral  margin  is  blackish,  and  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  proximal  abdominal  segments  are  almost  solid  black.  The  apex 
of  the  male  abdomen  is  strongly  clavate,  recurved  and  directed  cepha- 
lad;  the  subgenital  plate  is  inflated,  subcylindrical,  elongate;  cerci 
simple,  styliform,  hidden  under  the  subgenital  plate. 

Subfamay  PROSOOPIN^. 

COBYHOBHTKCHTTS  Brunner 

1890.  Corynorhynchus  Brunner,  Verhandl.  K.  K.  Zool.-Bot.  Gesell.,  Wien, 
XL,  p.  101. 

Included  C.  radtUa,  hispidus  and  spinosus  Klug,  and  hispididiLS  and 
laHrostris  Brunner.    Of  these  radvla  may  be  considered  the  type. 

Corynorhynohns  radnU  (Klug). 

"1820.  Proscopia  radvla  Klug,  in  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Horse  Phys.  Berol. 
p.  20,  tab.  Ill,  fig.  4.    [Rio  de  Janeiro;  Para,  Brazil.]" 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  November.  (H.  H.  Smith.)  One  male, 
two  females. 

One  of  the  female  specimens  is  considerably  larger  than  the  other 
and  very  materially  exceeds  Brunncr's  measurements.  No  other 
difference,  however,  can  be  detected  between  it  and  the  other  female, 
which  fully  agrees  with  the  above-mentioned  measurements. 

TETAKOBHTHCHUS  Brunner. 

1890.  Tetanarhynchus  Brunner,  Verhandl.  K.  K.  Zool.-Bot.  GeselL,  Wien, 
XL,  p.  104. 

Included  punctatus  Klug,  sublceviSy  propinquus,  incertuSf  longirostri^ 
and  angustirosiris  Brunner.  Of  these  punctatits  may  be  considered 
the  type. 

Tetanorhynohns  bihastatns  n.  ftp. 

Types :  c?  and  9  ;  Corumbd,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  March  (High- 
land).    (H.  H.  Smith.)     [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  81  Ki.] 

Closely  allied  to  T,  humilis  Giglio-Tos  from  Paraguay,"  but  differing 


"  Co-types  of  this  species  received  from  Dr.  Borelli  have  been  used  for  com- 
parison. 
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in  the  finer  sculpture,  the  longer  subgenital  plate  of  the  male  and  the 
more  acute  supraanal  plate  of  the  female. 

Size  medium;  form  as  usual  in  the  genus;  surface  finely  punctate. 
Head  elongate;  rostrum  in  the  male  but  slightly  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  remainder  of  the  head,  in  the  female  subequal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  head,  acuminate,  apex  narrowly  rounded,  carina  dis- 
tinct; eyes  elongate-ovate,  quite  prominent  in  the  male;  antcnnse  very 
slightly  longer  than  the  rostnun  in  the  male,  slightly  shorter  in  the 
female,  basal  joint  distinctly  shorter  than  the  eye  in  the  male,  slightly 
shorter  in  the  female.  Pronotum  with  the  limbs  inserted  mesad, 
cephalic  margin  broadly  rounded.  Mesonotimi  and  metanotimi 
slightly  strigate.  Abdomen  with  the  strigae  absent  in  the  male,  faintly 
marked  in  the  female;  supraanal  plate  of  the  male  acimiinate,  apex 
rounded ;  subgenital  plate  of  the  male  narrowly  produced,  needle-like ; 
supraanal  plate  of  the  female  acuminate,  apex  very  narrowly  rounded ; 
ovipositor  valves  stout,  the  margins  unarmed ;  subgenital  plate  of  the 
female  broadly  arcuate.  Cephalic  and  median  limbs  subequal  in  size, 
shorter  than  the  pronotum.  Caudal  femora  elongate,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  in  the  male  and  of  the  fourth 
in  the  female;  caudal  tibiae  armed  on  the  margins  with  fifteen  to 
sixteen  spines  in  the  male  and  twenty  in  the  female. 

General  color  olive-green,  in  the  male  washed  along  the  sides  of  the 
pronotum  and  the  postocular  region  of  the  head  with  yellowish  green. 

Measurements. 

c?  9 

Length  of  body, 63.5  mm.  91     mm. 

Lei^ofhead, 10.5    "  15 

Lei^th  of  rostrum, 4       *'  7.5 

Length  of  pronotum, 13.5    *'  19 

liCngth  of  cephalic  femora, 9.7    "  13 

length  of  caudal  femora, 23       **  27.2 

Length  of  caudal  tibiae, 24       "  31.5 

I^ength  of  subgenital  plate, 5       " 

Two  specimens  of  each  sex  have  been  examined.  The  paratypic 
female  has  lost  both  caudal  tibiae,  the  paratypic  male,  however,  exhibits 
a  spine  armament  of  twenty  spines,  which  is  rather  different  from  that 
of  the  type.     Otherwise  the  specimens  exhibit  no  striking  variation. 

Tetanorhynohns  smithi  n.  sp. 

Type :  c? ;  Corumbd,   Matto   Grosso,   Brazil.    March   (Highland). 
(H.  H.  Smith.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  8117.] 
Allied  to  T,  humilis  and  T.  bihastatuSj  but  differing  in  the  more 
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robust  build  and  the  heavier  cephalic  and  median  femora.  The  form 
of  the  subgcnital  plate  closely  resembles  that  of  hihaatatus. 

Size  rather  large ;  form  more  robust  than  usual  in  the  genus ;  surface 
of  thorax,  head  and  limbs  distinctly  punctate,  abdomen  very  obscurely 
punctate.  Head  acuminate;  rostnun  about  half  as  long  as  the 
remainder  of  the  head,  tapering,  apex  blunt,  carinate  distinct  but  not 
sharp;  eyes  elliptical  ovate,  rather  prominent;  antennae  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  rostrum,  basal  joint  but  slightly  more  than  half  the  length 
of  an  eye.  Pronotum  with  a  slight  median  supracoxal  dilation; 
cephalic  margin  roundate,  shallowly  emarginate  mesad ;  caudal  margin 
sinuato-truncatc.  Mcsonotum  and  metanotum  moderately  inflated, 
strigse  distinct  and  serrato-dentatc.  Supraanal  plate  acuminate, 
apex  moderately  acute,  proximal  half  with  a  shallow  median  emargi- 
nation;  subgenital  plate  produced,  needle-like.  Cephalic  and  median 
limbs  similar,  the  cephalic  pair  slightly  smaller  than  the  median. 
Caudal  femora  elongate,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment;  caudal  tibiae  with  thirteen  spines  on  the  external  and  twelve 
to  fourteen  on  the  internal  margins. 

General  color  pale  apple-green,  suffused  dorsad,  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  rostrum  and  on  the  entire  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  with  olive. 

MeasuremerUa. 

Length  of  body, 71.5  mm. 

Length  of  head, 11.5    " 

Length  of  rostrum, 4 

Length  of  pronotum, 14 

Length  of  cephalic  femora, 11.5 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 25.5 

I-«ength  of  caudal  tibisB, 29 

Length  of  subgenital  plate, 5.2    " 

The  type  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  species  seen. 

HYBU8A  Ericluon. 

1844.  Hybusa  Erickson,  Wiegman's  Archiv  fflr  Naturgeschichte,  X,  Bd.  II, 
p.  298. 

Type. — Proscopia  occidentalis  Westwood, 

Hybnia  reedi  n.  sp. 

Type:  9  ;  Chile.    (E.  C.  Reed.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  8118.] 
Differing  from  H.  occidentalis  in  the  slenderer  head  and  pronotum , 
the  rather  longer  limbs  and  narrower  abdomen. 

Size  medium;  form  depressed  in  the  thoracic  region;  surface  rugu- 
losc.  Head  conic,  the  section  caudad  of  the  eyes  slightly  concave,  the 
margin  not  distinctly  serrate  and  but  slightly  rugulose;  rostrum  but 
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slightly  longer  than  the  eyes,  tapering,  apex  blunt  and  broad,  depressed 
with  very  distinct  lateral  carinse;  face  concave;  eyes  elliptical  ovate; 
antennae  with  the  basal  joint  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  eye. 
Pronotum  with  the  limbs  inserted  caudad  of  the  middle;  cephalic  mar- 
gin rotundate  with  a  median  truncation,  caudal  margin  truncate, 
lateral  margins  slightly  constricted  cephalad  of  the  insertion  of  the 
limbs.  Mesonotum  and  metanotum  fused,  strongly  impressed  rugulose 
dorsad,  depressed.  Abdomen  somewhat  compressed,  carinate,  sub- 
equal,  narrower  than  the  meso-metathorax,*^  supraanal  plate  sagittate; 
ovipositor  valves  heavy,  blunt,  margins  unarmed;  subgenital  plate 
very  slightly  rotundato-truncate.  Cephalic  and  median  femora  very 
similar  in  structure,  the  cephalic  pair  slightly  the  larger.  Caudal 
femora  slender,  reaching  nearly  to  the  distal  margin  of  the  sixth 
abdominal  segment;  caudal  tibiae  bearing  twenty  to  twenty-one  spines 
on  the  external  margins,  twenty-two  on  the  internal  margins. 
General  color  gallstone-yellow,  the  eyes  dull  greenish. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  body, 57    mm. 

I^ength  of  head, 9 

Jjength  of  rostrum, 2.2 

Length  of  pronotum, 8.5 

Ijcngth  of  cephalic  femora 8.5 

Length  of  caudal  femora 22.5 

Length  of  caudal  tibiae, 22 

An  immature  specimen  from  Cautin,  Chile  (C.  S.  Reed ;  January, 
1904;  A.  N.  S.  Phila.)  I  also  refer  to  this  species.  It  is  a  male,  but 
fully  agrees  with  the  type  in  all  essential  characters. 

CEPHALOCCEKA  ServiUe. 
1839.  Cephaloccema  Serville,  Orthopt^res,  p.  577. 
Type. — Proscopia  sica  Serville. 

CephaloocBma  sioa  (Serville). 

1839.  Proscopia  sica  Serville,  Orthopt^res,  p.  577,  PL  14,  fig.  1.    [Southern 
part  of  Campos  Geraes,  Brazil.] 

Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  September  1  and  7,  1900.  (Adolph 
Hompcl.)     [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    Two  males. 

These  specimens  have  the  subgenital  plate  more  produced  and  elon- 
gate than  in  Serville's  figure,  but  otherwise  they  fully  agree  with  this 
species. 

"  This  condition  may  be  due  to  the  artificial  compressing  of  the  abdomen, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  width  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  in  the  female  of 
occidentalis  figured  by  Brunner  (Verhandl.  K.  K,  Zool.-BoL  GeseU..  Wien,  XL, 
Uif.  V,  fig.  10). 
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Cephalooosma  multispiiioia  Brunntr. 

1890.  Cephalocctma  midtispinoaa  Bninner,  Verhandl.  K.  K.  Zool.-Bot.  Gesell., 
Wien,  XL,  p.  116.    [Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.] 

Paraguay.    [A.  N.  S.  Phila.]    One  female. 

The  measurements  of  the  limbs  of  this  specimen  are  slightly  smaller 
than  those  given  by  Brunner. 

CephaloocBma  oostulata  Burmeiater. 

1880.  Cephaloccema   costulata   Burmeister,  Abhandl.    Naturforsch.    Gesell., 
Halle,  XV,  heft  I,  p.  9,  taf .  I,  figs.  5-7.    [Argentina.] 

Sapucay,  Paraguay.    [Hebard  Collection.]    One  female. 

This  specimen  is  equal  to  Burmeister's  and  Brunner's  maximum 
measurements  and  is  considerably  larger  than  two  individuals  of  the 
same  sex  from  Carcarana,  Argentina,  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy. 
The  Sapucay  specimen,  also,  has  the  rostrum  longer  than  in  Burmeis- 
ter's  figure,  and  in  the  other  specimens  examined,  but  not  exceeding 
the  maximum  given  by  Brunner. 

CephaloocBma  ohapadeniis  n.  sp. 

Types:  6^  and  ?  ;  Chapada,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  July  (c)  and 
August  (9).     (H.  H.  Smith.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  8119.] 

Closely  allied  to  C,  costulata  but  differing  in  the  longer  and  subequal 
rostrum,  the  more  marked  longitudinal  strigse  and  the  heavier  antennae. 

Size  medium;  surface  of  the  body  with  distinct  longitudinal  strigae, 
weaker  on  the  pronotum  than  elsewhere.  Head  elongate,  tapering; 
rostrum  of  the  male  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head,  of  the  female 
slightly  longer  than  the  remainder  of  the  head,  tapering  in  the  male 
with  a  rather  blunt  apex,  subequal  in  the  female,  apex  rather  blunt 
and  subcruciform  when  viewed  cephalad;  antennae  equal  to  the  ros- 
trum in  the  male,  about  two-thirds  the  length  in  the  female,  basal 
joint  slightly  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  eye;  eyes  subelliptical; 
face  very  slightly  concave.  Pronotum  elongate,  slightly  broader 
caudad  than  cephalad,  limbs  inserted  very  slightly  caudad  of  the 
middle ;  cephalic  margin  rotundato-truncate,  caudal  margin  truncate, 
lateral  margins  very  slightly  expanded  dorsad  of  the  coxae;  strigae  dis- 
tinct, but  not  high.  Mesonotum  and  metanotum  little  broader  than 
the  pronotum,  strongly  strigate.  Abdomen  with  the  strigae  very  dis- 
tinct; supraanal  plate  of  the  male  sagittate,  apex  blunt;  subgenital 
plate  of  the  male  compressed,  elongate,  subequal,  the  apex  obscurely 
bilobate;  supraanal  plate  narrow,  produced,  apex  bluntly  rounded; 
ovipositor  valves  strongly  compressed,  margins  xmarmed;  subgenital 
plate  of  the  female  apically  rotundato-truncate.  Cephalic  and  median 
Hmbs  subequal  in  size  and  form.  Caudal  femora  of  the  male  slightly 
44 
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surpassing  the  apex  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment,  of  the  female 
just  reaching  the  apex  of  the  same  segment,  slender;  caudal  tibi»  in 
the  male  with  sixteen  to  seventeen  spines  on  the  external  margins  and 
fourteen  to  fifteen  on  the  internal,  in  the  female  with  twelve  on  the 
external  and  nine  to  ten  on  the  internal  margins. 

Greneral  color  wood-brown,  the  rostrum  infuscate  ventrad. 

Measurements. 

d  9 

Length  of  body, 62  mm.  75.5  mm. 

Length  of  head, 11.5  ''  15.5 

Length  of  rostrum, 5  **  8.5 

Length  of  pronotum, 11.5  "  15.5 

Length  of  cephalic  femora, 7.5  "  10.5 

Length  of  caudal  femora, 19  "  23 

Length  of  subgenital  plate, 4  " 

A  female  from  Paraguay,  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy,  has  also 
been  examined.  It  differs  from  the  type  of  that  sex  only  in  the  smaller 
size  and  slightly  greater  number  of  tibial  spines. 

CephaloooBinft  flavirostris  (Blanohard). 

1851.  Proscopiaflainrostria  Blanchard,  in  Gav,  Hist.  Fis.  Pol.  Chile,  ZooL, 
VI,  p.  61.    [Frovince  of  CJoquimbo,  Chili.] 

Zemuco,  Chile."  January,  1904.  (Carlos  S.  Reed.)  [A.  N.  S. 
Phila.]    One  male,  one  female. 

As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  poor  original  description,  these 
specimens  probably  represent  this  species.  The  pronotum  and  pro- 
sternum  have  a  lateral  series  of  yellowish  tubercles  which  is  the  only 
character  approaching   "prothorace  ....  lateribus  flavescenti." 

CephaloooBmft  lineata  Bnmner. 

1890.  Cephalocama  lineata  Bninner,  Verhandl.  K.  K.  Zool.-Bot.  Gesell., 
Wien,  XL,  p.  119,  taf.  V,  fig.  11.    [Mendoza,  La  Plata,  Argentina.] 

Cordova,  Argentine.  (F.  Schulz.)  [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]  One  male, 
one  female. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  type  measiu^d  by  Brunner. 
This  species  is  very  close  to  C,  lancea  Burmeister. 

ASTBOMA  Charpentier. 
1845.     Astroma  Charpentier,  Orthop.  Desc.  et  Depict.,  tab.  IV. 
Type. — Astroma  chloropterum  Charpentier. 

Aitroma  ohloropteruni  Charpentier. 

1845.     Astroma  chloropterum  Charpentier,  Orthop.  Desc.  et  Depict.,  tab. 
IV.    [Chili.] 


*•  Possibly  an  error  for  Temuco,  Cautin,  Chile. 
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Colchagiia,  Chile.  December,  1903.  (Carlos  S.  Reed.)  [A.  N.  S. 
Phila.]    Ten  males,  ten  females. 

Lota,  Concepcion,  Chile.  January,  1904.  (Carlos  S.  Reed.)  [A. 
N.  S.  Phila.]    One  male. 

Zemuco  (Temiico?),  Chile.  January,  1904.  (Carlos  S.  Reed.)  [A. 
N.  S.  Phila.]    One  male,  one  nymph. 

Cautin,  Chile.  January,  1904.  (Carlos  S.  Reed.)  [A.  N.  S. 
Phila.]    One  male. 

Chile.     (E.  C.  Reed.)    [U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.]    One  male,  one  female. 

The  above  series  is  rather  constant  in  size  and  general  characters. 
One  female  from  Colchagua  is  abnormal  in  the  brevity  of  the  rostrum, 
that  process  having  been  injured  and  reduced  to  a  mere  stump. 
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October  4. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Eighteen  persons  present. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  papers  under  the  following  titles  had 
been  received  on  the  dates  given,  and  accepted  for  publication  since 
the  last  meeting: 

"Comparative  Age  of  the  Different  Floristic  Elements  of  Eastern 
North  America,''  by  John  W.  Harshberger,  Ph.D.  (May  28). 

"The  Fishes  of  Nantucket,"  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp  and  Henry  W. 
Fowler  (May  31). 

"The  Morphology  and  Metamorphosis  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  of 
the  Mosquito,"  by  M.  T.  Thomson  (June  6).  Transferred  to  the  Ento- 
mological Section. 

"  Not<^s  on  Orthoptcra  from  Northern  and  Central  Mexico/'  by  James 
A.  G.  Rehn  (June  11). 

"Notes  on  Orthoptcra  fiom  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado," 
by  James  A.  G.  Rehn  (June  29). 

"Variability  and  Autonomy  of  Phataria,"  by  Sarah  P.  Monks  (July 

12). 

"Notes  on  a  Collection  of  California  Mammals,"  by  Witmer  Stone 

(July  13). 

"On  a  Collection  of  Birds  and  Mammals  from  Mt.  Sanhedrim,  Cali- 
fornia," by  Witmer  Stone  and  A.  S.  Bunnell  (July  13). 

"On  certain  Rhachiglossate  Gastropoda  eliminated  from  the 
Aquillida?,"  by  H.  A.  Pilsbry  and  E.  G.  Vanatta  (July  23). 

"Studies  in  the  Orthopterous  Subfamilies  Acrydiinae  (Tettiginae), 
EumastacinsB  and  Proscopinap,"  by  James  A.  G.  Rehn  (August  17). 

"Three  Odd  Incidents  in  Ant-Life,"  by  Adele  M.  Fielde  (August  27). 

"The  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Compound  Eye  of  the 
Honey-Bee,"  by  Everett  Franklin  Phillips  (August  30). 

"New  Chilopods,"  by  Ralph  V.  Chamberlin  (September  2). 

"  Description  of  New  Land  Snails  of  the  Japanese  Empire,"  by  H.  A. 
Pilsbry  and  Y.  Hirase  (September  6). 

"The  Development  and  Structure  of  the  Larva  of  Paragordius,"  by 
Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.  (September  9). 
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"The  Reaction  of  Ants  to  Material  Vibration,"  by  Adele  M.  Flelde 
and  George  H.  Parker  (September  20). 

The   deaths   of  the   follo\ving  members  were   announced:  Henry 
Biinton  Coxe,  William  S.  Magee  and  Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr. 

The  deaths  of  R.  A.  Philippi,  and  Edward  von  Martens,  correspond- 
ents, were  also  announced. 

Dr.  H.  a.  Pilsbry  made  a  communication  on  the  stages  of  growth 
and  decline  in  the  land  moUusca.     (No  abstract.) 

Dr.  J.  P.  Moore  spoke  of  sexual  polymorphism  in  annelids,  with 
spc^cial  reference  to  the  Polychseta.    (No  abstract.) 


October  18. 

The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-two  persons  present. 

Papers  under  the  following  titles  were  presented  for  publication : 

"The  Orthoptera  of  Thomas  County,  Georgia,  and  Leon  Coimty, 
Florida,"  by  James  A.  G.  Rehn  and  Morgan  Hcbard  (October  11). 

"Annotated  List  of  the  Types  of  Invertebrate  Cretaceous  Fossils 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia/' 
by  diaries  W.  Johnson  (October  14). 

Dr.  Bexja^iin  Sharp  reported  his  experience  during  the  summer  on 
a  trawler  from  Hull  which  fished  in  the  North  Sea  between  England 
arivl  Helgoland,  and  on  the  cutter  which  brought  the  catch  to  London. 
(No  abstract.) 

.1  new  Centrifuge, — Dr.  Henry  Emerson  Wetherill  described  a 
compact  centrifuge  that  will  do  all  the  work  of  the  ordinary  centrifuge 
with  the  advantages  of  being  more  compact,  less  complex,  and  more 
easily  cleaned. 

It  does  away  completely  with  the  heretofore  unnecessary  gearing 
required  for  the  revolutions,  this  being  accomplished  by  a  double 
rotating  motion  produced  by  the  twisting  of  rawhides  or  rope.  This 
to-and-fro  motion  gives  a  more  level  precipitation,  and  the  magnifying 
bulbous  end  of  the  graduated  bottle  enables  a  measiux>ment  of  the 
smallest  amounts  of  precipitate.  The  bottles  are  tightly  corked,  tlius 
preventing  the  mixture  of  the  precipitate  with  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  serving  as  a  safeguard  in  revolving  infectious  material. 

Thr-  instrument  will  fit  in  the  vest  pocket  like  a  clinical  thermometer, 
And  when  one  of  the  little  pocket  microscopes  now  to  be  had  is  us(»d 
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with  it  the  work  at  the  bedside  is  facilitated.  Not  only  can  urine  be 
sedimented,  but  by  reversing  the  tube  small  amounts  of  cream  in  milk, 
of  a  sufficient  quantity,  can  be  tested  for.  The  speed  is  ample,  and 
reduces  the  time  for  testing  to  one  minute. 

The  following  were  elected  members: 

Michael  F.  McDonough,  Charles  D.  Hart,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Roberts. 

Frantisek  Vidovsky,  of  Prague,  and  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht,  of  Utrecht, 
were  elected  correspondents. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 
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THE  EABLT  BEVELOPXEHT  OF  BIHOPHILTrS:  A  8TUBT  IH  CELL-LINEAOE. 

BY  JAMES  A.   NELSON,  PH.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Contents. 

I.   Introductorv  and  Historical 687 

II.  Material  anS  Methods 689 

III.  Nomenclature 691 

IV.  History  of  the  Cleavage  to  the  Formation  of  the  Germ  Layers 692 

(1)  Unsegmented  Ovum, 

(2)  The  Primary  Cleavages, 

rS)  The  Segregation  of  the  Ectoblaet 
(4)   The  Segregation  of  the  Meecblast, 

V.  Outline  of  the  Further  Development 702 

VI.  History  of  the  First  Quartette 705 

(1)  The  Cross  and  the  Intermediate  Girdle  Cells. 

(2)  The  Prototroch. 

VII.  Historv  of  the  Second  and  Third  Quartettes 714 

(1)  ^d  (X), 

(2)  iSa,  eb  and  Sc  and  the  Third  Quartette, 

VIII.  History  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Quartettes 721 

(1)  The  Entomeres, 

(2)  The  Mesomeres, 

IX.  Axial  Relations 724 

X.  The  Phylogenetic  Relationships  of  Dinophilus  in  the  Light  |of  its 

Early  Development 727 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  Prof. 
E.  G.  Conklin,  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  kindly  advice  and  constant  encouragement  in 
the  preparation  of  this  paper.  I  wish  also  to  thank  Prof.  T.  H. 
Montgomery  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Moore  for  many  valuable  suggestions 
offered  during  the  pursuance  of  the  work.  To  Prof.  C.  0.  Whitman 
I  am  indebted  for  courtesies  extended  me  at  Wood's  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  finishing  the  figures  and  in  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script for  publication,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  my  wife  for  invaluable  assistance. 

I. — Introductory  and  Historical. 

The  phylogenetic  relationships  of  Dinophilus  have  presented  a  per- 
plexing problem  to  morphologists  since  the  establishment  of  the  genus 
by  Oscar  Schmidt  in  1848.  The  various  views  as  to  its  systematic 
position  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  three  heads:  (1)  those 
referring  Ditwphilus  to  the  Turbella  ia;  (2)  those  referring  it  to  the 
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Nemertina,  and  (3)  those  referring  it  to  the  Annelida,  or  to  some 
position  intermediate  between  the  annelids  and  the  rotifers.  The  older 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  van  Beneden,  referred  the  genus  to  the 
Turbellaria,  on  account  of  its  obvious  external  resemblances  to  that 
group.  Among  these  authors  may  be  mentioned  Schmidt  (1848)  (who, 
however,  later  changed  his  opinion),  Max  Schultze  (1849),  Diesing 
(1874),  Mereschkowsky  (1879),  Korschelt,  in  his  first  paper  on  Dino- 
phUus  (1882),  and  Weldon  (1886). 

In  1861  van  Beneden  described  a  species  from  the  coast  at  Ostende, 
and  referred  the  genus  to  the  nemerteans,  principally,  it  would  seem, 
on  account  of  the  character  afforded  in  the  possession  of  a  proboscis. 
Of  recent  writers  who  have  inclined  to  this  opinion  we  have  only 
Verrill  (1895),  who,  however,  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
relationships  of  the  group,  but  only  provisionally  refers  it  to  the 
nemerteans. 

The  first  to  place  Dinophilus  among  the  annelids  was  Schmarda 
(1861),  who  described  a  species  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
assigned  it  to  a  place  in  the  Oligochsete  family  of  the  Naidae,  next  to 
the  primitive  genus  Mlosoma,  The  claims  of  Dinophilus  to  a  place 
among  the  annelids  have,  however,  been  based  chiefly  on  its  remark- 
able resemblance  to  certain  annelid  larvae,  especially  those  of  the  poly- 
trochal  type.  The  first  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  was  Metschnikoff 
(1866),  who  in  his  paper  on  ApsUus  wrote  concerning  the  systematic 
position  of  Dinophilus:  "  Dass  Dinophilus  als  eine  stationare  Anneliden- 
larva  zu  betracten  ist,  und  mithin  zu  der  Anneliden  ebenso  wie  Appen- 
dicularia  zu  den  Ascidien  sich  verhalt."  He  also  notices  some  resem- 
blances to  certain  rotifers.  As  a  curious  parallel  to  this  view  may  be 
cited  Oscar  Schmidt's  (1882)  comparison  of  the  position  of  Dinophilus 
among  the  annelids  to  that  of  Axolotl  among  the  true  salamanders. 

Graff  (1882),  in  his  fine  monograph  on  the  Turbellaria,  removes 
Dinophilv^  from  the  Turbellaria,  and  considers  it  as  more  properly 
belonging  near  the  Annelida. 

Lang  (1884)  places  Dinophilus  in  the  line  which  leads  through  the 
Archiannelida  to  the  rotifers.  Harmer  (1889)  also  regards  Dinophilus 
as  nearly  related  to  the  Archiannelida;  Rcpiachoff  (1886)  considers  it 
a  true  annelid,  as  docs  Korschelt  (1893);  while  of  the  most  recent 
writers  Schimkcwitsch  (1895)  considers  Dinophilus  as  affording  char- 
acters which  relate  it  to  both  the  rotifers  and  annelids. 

These  various  views  have  been  based  almost  entirely  on  anatomi- 
cal evidence,  since  but  three  papers  deal  with  the  embryology,  viz.; 
Korschelt    (1882),    Repiachoff    (1886)    and    Schmikewitsch    (1895). 
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Korschelt  studied  the  living  egg  and  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  eggs  were  laid,  the  early  stages  of  the  cleavage,  an  epibolic  gastrula- 
tion,  and  observed  that  at  hatching  the  young  Dinophilus  closely 
resembles  the  adult.  Repiachoff's  paper  is  more  complete  as  regards 
the  embryolog}^  giving  numerous  figures  of  the  cleavage  and  sections 
of  the  gastnila.  Two  important  discoveries  are  to  be  attributed  to 
this  investigator,  viz. :  That  the  mesoderm  arises  from  a  pair  of  meso- 
blast  cells  situated  posterior  to  the  blastopore,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  adult  arises  from  a  pair  of  large  cells 
situated  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  and  derived  from  the  largest 
cell  of  the  4-cell  stage.  Schimkewitsch  follows  along  the  same  lines 
as  Repiachoff,  and  does  little  more  than  confirm  the  latter's  results, 
though  the  figures  given  by  Schimkewitsch  are  much  in  advance  of 
those  given  by  Repiachoff.  These  authors,  Korschelt,  Repiachoff 
and  Schimkewitsch,  attempted  to  compare  the  cleavage  of  the  Dino- 
philus ovum  with  that  of  the  rotifers  and  consequently  failed  to  prop- 
erly interpret  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  little  is  at  present  known  concerning  the 
early  development  of  this  form,  the  evidence  as  to  its  relationships 
being  principally  anatomical,  it  has  seemed  highly  desirable  to  study 
the  embryology  thoroughly,  from  the  earliest  cleavage  on. 

The  present  paper  Is  concerned  almost  wholly  with  the  cell-lineage. 
This  has  been  done  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  such  a  careful  study 
of  the  cleavage  as  is  involved  in  a  study  of  the  cell-lineage  gives  a  firm 
and  secure  basis  for  work  on  the  later  development;  and  second, 
becaasc  the  study  of  the  cell-lineage  of  moUusks  and  annelids  hat* 
brought  to  light  such  striking  resemblances  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  that  they  are  of  phylogenetic  significance. 

II. — Matkrial  and  Methods. 

The  species  of  Dinophilus  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned  has 
not  been  determined  with  certainty.  Both  sexes  correspond  closely 
to  the  description  given  by  Korschelt  (1882)  for  the  species  found  by 
him  in  aquaria  at  Freiburg,  and  named  by  him  Dinophilus  apatris. 
Repiachoff  (1886)  has  supposed  that  this  species  is  identical  with  D. 
gyrociliuius  0.  Schmidt.  The  indi\dduals  of  the  species  found  in  the 
aquaria  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  agree  with  D,  apatriSy  and 
differ  from  D.  gyrocUiatus  in  lacking  the  last  or  perianal  circle  of  cilia, 
and  also  apjDear  to  differ  from  D.  gyrocUiatus  in  another  important 
respect,  i.e.,  in  having  no  segmental  organs.  E.  Meyer  (1887)  figiured 
for  the  females  of  D,  gyrocUiatus  five  pairs  of  nephridia  of  the  type  found 
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in  annelid  larvae  (protonephridia).  Careful  study  of  fixed  and  living 
material  has  thus  far  afforded  me  no  evidence  whatever  of  nephridia 
of  any  sort. 

The  ova  which  were  studied  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  were 
collected  from  the  sea-water  aquaria  in  the  vivarium  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  months  of  January  to  May,  1902. 

The  ova  are  laid  in  gelatinous  capsules  as  described  by  Korschelt  for 
D,  apatris,  each  capsule  containing  three  to  seven  ova  of  two  sizes,  the 
smaller  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  larger.  The  smaller  ova 
give  rise  to  the  minute  and  degenerate  males,  while  the  larger  ova 
give  rise  to  the  female  individuals.  The  number  of  the  large  female 
ova  exceeds  that  of  the  male.  In  fifty  capsules  214  ova  were  counted, 
of  which  number  79  were  male  ova  and  135  female.  These  latter  have 
been  the  object  of  my  investigation,  the  small  size  (ca.  30  micra  in 
diameter)  and  smaller  number  of  the  male  ova  rendering  them  much 
less  favorable  for  study.  The  capsules  were  found  attached  to  the 
various  sea-weeds  in  the  aquaria,  and  particularly  to  the  Ulva.  A 
quantity  of  the  sea-weed  was  taken  from  the  tanks  in  which  the  animals 
were  found  to  be  most  abundant  and  squeezed  over  a  large  watch 
crystal.  The  eggs  thus  washed  out  from  their  capsules,  together  with 
much  vegetable  debris,  soon  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  watch  cr>'stal, 
from  which  they  were  picked  out,  under  a  lens,  by  means  of  a  fine- 
pointed  pipette  and  transferred  to  a  small  vessel.  The  vessel  found 
most  useful  for  this  purpose  was  made  from  the  hemispherical  bottom 
of  a  small  test-tube  cemented  to  a  slide.  The  ova  collected  in  this 
manner  proved  to  be  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  unscg- 
mented  ovum  to  an  embryo  ready  to  escape. 

The  ova  were  in  all  cases  killed  with  Kleinenberg's  stronger  picro- 
sulphuric  fluid,  and  after  washing  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  were  stained 
with  Conklin's  (1902)  picrohaematoxylin.  ITiis  method  of  fixing  and 
staining  has  proved  satisfactory  with  so  many  forms  that  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  the  material,  not  to  experi- 
ment further.  The  ova  were  then  dehydrated,  cleared  in  cedar  oil 
or  xylol,  and  mounted  in  balsam  under  covers  supported  by  thin  glass 
feet,  thus  providing  a  space  in  which  the  eggs  may  be  rolled  about  by 
displacing  the  cover  glass. 

It  has  been  noted  by  several  observers  that  Dinophilus  practically 
disappears  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  and  this  fact  was  found 
to  be  true  in  this  case  also.  This  is  interpreted  by  Korschelt  to  mean 
simply  that  the  period  of  sexual  activity  has  come  to  an  end.  How- 
ever, species  of  Dinophilus  have  been  found  at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachu- 
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setts,  during  the  summer  months  by  Vcrrill  (1895)  and  by  Miss  Moore 
(1899),  so  that  it  would  appear  that  some  few  individuals  lived  over 
the  summer. 

The  animals  found  in  the  aquaria  were  probably  imported  on  sea- 
weed gathered  at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  or  at  Sea  Isle,  N.  J., 
and  owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  afforded  by  the  aquaria  they 
multiplied  and  became  abundant  During  the  past  three  seasons, 
however,  Dinophilus  has  not  become  abundant  until  late  in  the  autumn 
or  in  the  early  winter.  The  largest  number  of  ova  were  gathered  in 
January  and  February,  the  number  diminishing  from  that  time,  imtil 
by  May  their  number  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  pay  to  collect  them. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  animals  have  nearly  all  disappeared 
by  the  middle  of  June. 

A  B 


Fig.  I.    A  and  B,  diagrams  of  ova  with  circumscribed  loxodromic  curves. 

a-b,  egg  axis.    Copied  from  Mead  (1897). 

III. — Nomenclature. 

The  nomenclatiu^  adopted  in  this  paper  is  that  modification  of 
Wilson's  system  (1892)  used  by  Conklin  (1897),  with  the  further  modi- 
fication adopted  by  Child  (1900)  in  prefixing  coefficients  to  the  macro- 
mcres,  as  well  as  to  the  micromeres.  The  macromeres  are  designated 
by  capitals,  the  micromeres  by  small  letters. 

When  the  cleavage  plane  of  two  cells  approximates  the  direction 
of  the  loxodromic  curve  shown  in  text  fig.  I,  A,  it  is  dexiotropic;  when 
it  approximates  the  direction  of  that  shown  in  text  fig.  I,  B,  it  is 
leiotropic. 

The  number  of  the  quartette  is  indicated  by  a  coefficient.  Thus  la 
is  the  member  of  the  first  quartette  located  in  the  A  quadrant.    The 
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product  of  a  division  which  lies  toward  the  animal  pole  receives  the 
exponent  1,  that  toward  the  vegetal  pole  the  exponent  2.  Thus  la^ 
Hes  nearer  the  animal  pole  than  la^.  If  the  cleavage  is  meridional 
the  right  cell,  as  seen  by  an  imaginary  observer  located  at  the  animal 
pole,  receives  the  larger  exponent.     Thus  la^-^  lies  to  the  right  of  la^*^. 

The  macromcres  receive  a  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  quartette  to  which  they  last  contributed.  Thus  4A  last  gave 
rise  to  4a. 

When  cells  arise  whose  origin  and  fate  arc  similar  to  those  of  annelids 
or  moUusks  which  have  already  received  special  names,  as,  for  example, 
the  ''trochoblasts"  or  the  "intermediate  girdle  cells,"  I  have  made 
use  of  these  names.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  imply  that  the  cells 
arc  necessarily  homologous  with  those  to  which  these  names  were  first 
aj^lied. 

The  animal  pole  is  that  point  at  which  the  polar  bodies  are  given 
off,  the  point  opposite  is  the  vegetal  pole. 

IV. — History  of  the  Cleavage. 
(1)  Unsegmented  Ovum. 

My  observations  on  the  unsegmented  ovum  have  unfortunately  been 
confined  entirely  to  fixed  and  stained  material.  Since  in  each  lot  of 
material  all  stages  were  found,  from  the  unsegmented  ovum  to  the 
larva  about  to  hatch,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  labor  would 
have  been  involved  and  many  ova  lost  in  selecting  for  study  the  few 
w^hich  were  still  in  an  unsegmented  condition.  The  ova  are  approxi- 
mately spherical  and  not  elongated  in  one  dimension,  as  Korschelt 
describes  them  in  D.  apatris.  Measurements  of  the  diameters  of  six 
unsegmented  eggs  were  respectively  108  micra,  100  micra,  90  micra, 
96  micra,  92  micra  and  100  micra,  giving  as  the  average  diameter  of 
the  egg  97.66  micra.  These  measurements  nearly  approach  those 
given  by  Korschelt  for  D.  apairis^  i.e..  Ill  micra  x  92  micra. 

Closely  surrounding  the  ovum  is  a  delicate  wrinkled  viteUinc  mem- 
brane. The  protoplasm  in  the  living  ovum  is  nearly  opaque,  this 
opacity  being  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  deutoplasmic  spheres  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  cytoplasm.  These  deutoplasmic 
spheres  give  to  the  stained  and  mounted  ova  a  darkly  granular  appear- 
ance, which  in  many  cases  makes  both  mitotic  figures  and  cell  outlines 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Fig.  1^  shows  the  ovum  just  after  the  extrusion 
of  the  second  polar  body.  The  latter  is  spherical  in  shape  and  about 
lialf  as  large  as  the  first  polar  body,  which  is  somewhat  ovoid.  In 
the  first  polar  body  a  faint  nucleus  can  be  made  out,  but  none  in  the 

^See  Plates  XLlil-XLVilL 
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second.  Neither  of  them  have  been  seen  to  divide.  The  polar  bodies 
in  Dinophilus,  as  in  all  animals,  mark  the  animal  pole,  but  arc,  however, 
not  a  reliable  means  of  orienting  the  later  stages,  since  through  some 
cause  they  tend  to  become  displaced  and  are  ultimately  taken  into  the 
cells  over  which  they  happen  to  lie.  In  fig.  8,  for  example,  the  first 
polar  body  is  already  sinking  into  the  cell  Ic,  while  the  second  is  still 
free. 

In  fig.  1,  beneath  the  polar  bodies  lies  the  female  pronucleus,  formed 
of  four  nuclear  vesicles,  each  vesicle  resembling  a  small  nucleus  in 
appearance,  having  a  distinct  bounding  membrane  and  containing 
small  granules  of  chromatin  of  varying  sizes.  Below  the  vesicles,  and 
contaimng  them  as  in  a  cup,  is  a  large  hemispherical  aster.  Somewhat 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  ovum  lies  the  male  pro- 
nucleus with  its  accompanjring  aster,  which  lies  on  the  vegetal  pole 
side  of  the  nucleus. 

The  stage  next  studied  is  represented  in  fig.  2,  where  the  two  pro- 
nuclei are  seen  to  have  come  together.  The  male  pronucleus  is  prob- 
ably the  large  bilobed  vesicle  which  lies  on  the  side  of  the  nucleus* 
toward  the  vegetal  pole ;  the  female  pronucleus  is  probably  represented 
by  the  eight  smaller  vesicles  on  the  other  side.  The  ovum  is  in  the 
early  prophase  of  division,  a  large  and  deeply  staining  aster  being  on 
each  side  of  the  nucleus,  though  no  spindle  fibres  can  yet  be  distin- 
guished. 

(2)  Primary  Cleavages,     1-4  Cells. 

The  spindle  for  the  first  cleavage  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  cell  body 
has  elongated  and  the  spindle  is  in  the  anaphase,  while  the  unequal 
character  of  this  cleavage  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  inequality  in  the 
diameter  of  the  two  asters  as  well  as  by  the  eccentric  position  of  the 
spindle.  The  spindle  is  inclined  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  end  which  is  to  form  the  smaller  cell  l^eing  the  lower.  Tlie 
explanation  of  this  is  not  clear;  possibly  the  spindle  was  oscillating, 
or  perhaps  the  position  of  the  spindle  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  beginning  of  spiral  cleavage.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  only  ovum 
which  I  have  seen  in  which  the  spindle  is  in  either  metaphase  or  ana- 
phase, so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  oblique  position  is 
normal.  The  plane  of  this  division  passes  through  the  animal  pole, 
but  lies  to  one  side  of  the  pole  opposite.  The  products  of  this  division 
(fig.  4)  are  very  unequal,  the  cell  C-D  greatly  exceeding  A-B  in  size. 

Immediately  after  division  both  cells  prepare  to  divide  again,  but 
the  two  halves  of  the  second  cleavage  are  not  simultaneous,  C-D  divid- 
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ing  much  in  advance  of  A-B,  as  fig.  5  shows.  As  seen  in  the  figure,  the 
spindle  in  C-D  has  reached  the  late  anaphase,  the  chromosomes  lying 
close  to  the  centrosomes,  while  a  double  row  of  microsomes  has  ap- 
^  peared  on  the  spindle  fibres.  On  the  other  hand,  in  A-B  the  spindle 
has  only  just  reached  the  metaphase.  The  division  of  A-B  is  nearly 
equal,  A  being  slightly  the  larger  product,  while  the  division  of  C-D  is 
highly  unequal.  The  spindles  for  both  divisions  arc  inclined  in  a 
leiotropic  direction,  as  is  especially  well  shown  by  the  division  of 
A-B  in  fig.  6,  in  which  the  left  pole  of  the  spindle  is  much  higher  than 
the  right. 

The  four  cells  formed  by  the  second  cleavage  all  differ  in  size  (figs.  6 
and  7,  text  fig.  II,  A  and  B) ;  while  D  is  relatively  colossal,  C,  B,  and 
A  are  more  nearly  alike.  Of  these  C  is  the  largest,  A  slightly  smaller 
than  C,  while  B  is  the  smallest  of  all.    The  enormous  size  of  D  can  be 


A 
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Ilg.  II.  A,  4-cell  stage  from  animal  pole;  B.  name  from  right  side. 

appreciated  only  when  the  4-cell  stage  is  viewed  from  the  side,  as  shown 
in  text  fig.  II,  B. 

The  size  relation  of  the  foiu*  cells  A,  B,  C  and  D  appears  to  be  some- 
what unusual.  In  all  Annelida  and  Mollusca  investigated  which  have 
imequal  cleavage  the  left  posterior  blastomere  D  is  the  largest  one  of 
the  4-cell  stage,  except  in  the  case  of  Aplysia  (Blochmann,  1883;  Ca- 
razzi,  1900)  and  the  Pteropoda  thecosomata  (Fol,  1875).  A  and  B  are 
usually  equal,  while  C  is  more  or  less  intermediate  between  B.  and  D. 
Among  the  Lamellibranchia  there  appear  to  exist  cases  parallel  to  that 
of  Dinophilus.  An  examination  of  the  figures  given  for  Cydas  (Stauff- 
acher,  1893),  for  Unio  (Lillie,  1895)  and  for  Dreissensia  (Meisenheimer, 
1901)  seems  to  indicate  that  in  these  forms  B  is  the  smallest  of  the  four 
cells,  while  it  is  fairly  evident  that  C  exceeds  A  in  size,  although  I  find 
no  precise  statement  of  these  facts  in  the  text  of  the  papers  mentioned 
above.     In  all  these  forms  D  is  relatively  enormous. 
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In  the  4-cell  stage  of  the  Dinophilus  ovum  but  one  polar  furrow 
is  usually  present,  that  at  the  animal  pole,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
A  and  C.  This  furrow  is  very  long  and  turns  to  the  right  when  seen 
in  the  second  cleavage  plane.  At  the  vegetal  pole  all  four  cells  meet 
at  a  point  (figs.  6  and  7,  text  fig.  II,  A  and  B).  The  condition  where 
a  polar  furrow  exists  at  the  animal  pole  is  also  found  in  the  Lamelli- 
branchs  mentioned  alone;  in  these,  however,  the  furrow  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  B  and  D.  The  phenomenon  of  a  long  polar  furrow 
existing  at  the  animal  pole  in  Unio  is  explained  by  Lillie  (1895)  as 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  "the  greater  mass  of  the  first  blastomeres 
is  ectodermal."  This  explanation  fits  the  case  of  Unio  very  well,  since 
the  blastomere  D  which  contains  the  greatest  mass  of  ectoderm  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  polar  fiurow,  but  does  not  explain  the 
situation  in  DinophUiLS,  where  D  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  polar 
furrow.  This  condition  is  probably  due  to  two  factors:  (1)  the  ex- 
treme obliquity  of  the  second  cleavage  spindles;  and  (2)  to  the  rela- 
tively small  size  of  B.  The  inclination  of  the  spindles  in  A-B  and  C-D 
cause  A  and  C  to  lie  above  B  and  D  and  so  meet  in  a  long  cross  fiurow. 
Were  B  as  large  as  either  A  or  C  it  would  meet  D  in  a  furrow  at  the 
vegetal  pole,  but  since  its  mass  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  other 
cells  it  just  touches  D  at  the  vegetal  pole. 

The  somewhat  complex  relation  of  the  first  and  second  cleavage 
planes  to  the  embryonic  axis  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section;  for 
the  purpose  of  convenience  in  description,  however,  the  blastomeres 
A  and  B  will  be  considered  as  anterior,  C  and  D  as  posterior. 

(3)  Segregation  of  EctobldsL    4-26  cells. 

Immediately  after  the  second  cleavage  of  the  ovum  the  nuclei  of 
the  blastomeres  resume  mitotic  activity.  In  fig.  6  asters  are  seen  in 
all  four  cells,  while  between  A  and  C  there  are  still  the  remains  of 
spindle  fibres  to  be  seen.  In  D  the  asters  have  assumed  nearly  their 
definitive  position,  indicating  where  the  ends  of  the  dexiotropic  spindle 
are  to  lie. 

At  this  time  there  comes  to  light  a  curious  and  striking  feature  of 
the  cleavage  of  the  Dinophilus  egg,  mentioned  by  Lang  (1884)  as  occur- 
ring in  DiscocodiSj  by  Lillie  for  Unio  (1895)  and  by  Jennings  for 
Asplanchna  (1896),  also  by  Child  (1900)  as  occurring  occasionally  in 
Arenicola  at  the  third  cleavage.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  macromeres  never  divide  simultaneously,  but  always  succes- 
sively and  in  a  regular  and  invariable  order.  This  order  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Unio  and  Arenicola^  i.e.,  D,  C,  A,  B,  while  that  of  Asplanchna 
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is  D,  C,  B,  A.  This  order  of  division  is  maintained  by  the  macromeres 
through  five  successive  cleavages,  and  is  more  or  less  perfectly  retained 
by  their  descendants.  This  succession  is  well  shown  in  the  ovimi 
represented  in  fig.  8,  where  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  ID,  IC,  Id  and  Ic 
are  in  the  prophase  of  the  next  division,  while  a  bundle  of  spindle 
fibres  still  connects  the  nuclei  of  lA  and  la  and  the  micromere  lb  is 
scarcely  yet  cut  off  from  IB.  This  sequence  in  the  division  of  the 
macromeres  is  clearly  correlated  with  the  difference  in  the  sizes  of  A 
B,  C  and  D,  since  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  relative  size 
the  macromeres  follow  one  another  in  the  order  D,  C,  A,  B,  which  is 
also  the  order  of  their  division.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  only  a  special 
instance  of  a  widespread  class  of  phenomena,  discussed  by  Kofoid 
(1894),  who  points  out  that  in  many  ova  the  larger  blastomeres,  i.e., 
those  containing  a  greater  amount  of  yolk,  or  rather  more  cytoplasm, 
tend  to  divide  more  rapidly  than  do  the  smaller  ones.  This,  as  Kofoid 
shows,  is  in  contradiction  to  Balfour  (1880),  who  formulated  a  law 
which  supposes  yolk  to  retard  the  cleavage.  Kofoid  ingeniously 
explains  the  contradiction  by  suggesting  that  "difference  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  cleavage  is  apparently  correlated  with  the  greater  or  less  absolute 
amount  of  protoplasm,"  and  that  the  amount  of  protoplasm  in  turn 
may  be  increased  through  the  appropriation  of  yolk  and  the  ratio  of 
division  may  be  thus  indirectly  hastened.  In  Dinophilus,  however, 
while  it  seems  tolerably  plain  that  the  difference  in  the  time  of  division 
of  the  macromeres  Is  related  to  their  difference  in  size,  yet  the  latter 
fact  at  first  sight  appears  scarcely  adequate  to  explain  the  great  delay 
in  the  divisions  of  B  as  compared  with  those  of  A,  since  between  these 
two  blastomeres  the  difference  in  size  is  comparatively  slight.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  macromeres 
have  different  rates  of  division  the  gap  between  the  time  of  division  of 
the  four  blastomeres  may  be  considerably  widened  as  the  cleavage 
progresses;  in  other  words,  A  may  start  with  but  a  slight  lead  over 
B,  yet  it  is,  through  its  more  rapid  rate  of  division,  enabled  to  increase 
that  lead  in  subsequent  divisions.  This  difference  in  the  rates  of 
division  of  the  four  quadrants  will  become  obvious  by  reference  to 
the  table  of  cell-lineage  at  the  back  of  the  paper. 

The  spindles  for  the  third  cleavage  are  inclined  strongly  to  the  right, 
and  the  daughter  cells,  the  first  quartette  of  ectomeres,  when  first 
formed  lie  in  the  furrow  between  the  macromeres.  The  diameter  of 
these  cells,  as  figs.  8  and  9  show,  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
macromeres  from  which  they  arose.  They  are  not,  however,  all  of  the 
same  size,  the  two  posterior  micromeres  Id  and  Ic  being  equal  in  size 
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and  larger  than  the  anterior  pair  la  and  lb  which  also  arc  equal. 
This  size  relation  between  the  members  of  the  first  quartette  occurs 
in  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892),  Amphitriie  and  Clymenella  (Mead,  1897),  in 
Arenicola  (Child,  1900),  and,  as  the  figures  appear  to  indicate,  in  Cajnr 
teUa  (Eisig,  1898),  although  Eisig  states  (p.  7)  that  the  micromeres 
are  "  untcr  sich  aber  annaherend  gleich  grosscn  Zellen."  Among  the 
Mollusca  this  size  relation  seems  not  to  appear  at  all. 

The  next  cleavage,  the  fourth,  is  inaug\u*ated  by  the  second  division 
of  ID.  In  fig.  8  this  macromerc  is  seen  to  be  already  in  the  pro- 
phase of  division,  and  while  the  other  cells  in  the  ovum  are  preparing 
for  division  ID  separates  by  a  leiotropic  division  into  the  relatively 
enormous  cell  2d  and  the  macromere  2D,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to 
the  size  of  its  fellows  (figs.  9  and  10).  2d,  the  "first  somatoblast"  of 
von  Wistinghausen  (1891),  which  I  shall  label  X,  following  Goette  and 
most  recent  writers  on  the  cell-lineage  of  annelids,  lies  in  the  second 
cleavage  furrow  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  mid-line.  This  cell  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  orientation,  owing  to  its  large  size  and  fixed  position. 
In  this  last  division  the  macromere  2D,  the  smaller  division  product, 
becomes  displaced,  being  crowded  downwards  so  as  to  be  almost  directly 
below  lA  (figs.  9  and  10).  A  similar  displacement  of  2D  occurs  also 
in  Unio  (Lillie,  1895),  Dreissenaia  (Meisenheimer,  1901),  CapUeUa 
(Eisig,  1898),  and  probably  whenever  the  cell  2d  greatly  exceeds  in 
size  its  parent  macromere.  2D  subsequently  returns  to  the  level  of 
the  other  macromeres. 

At  about  the  time  2d  is  produced  the  first  quartette  undergoes  a 
rotation  in  an  anti-clockwise  direction,  so  that  each  micromere  comes 
to  lie  exactly  over  the  macromere  from  which  it  arose  (cf.  figs.  8  and 
10).  This  rotation  is  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  division  of 
ID  to  form  2d,  the  latter  cell  being  pushed  backward  and  upward  in  a 
leiotropic  direction.  In  CrejyiduLa  (Conklin,  1897),  Arenicola  (Child, 
1900)  and  in  other  forms  a  similar  rotation  is  brought  about  through 
the  formation  of  the  cells  of  the  second  quartette. 

The  micromeres  Id  and  Ic  next  divide,  the  spindles  being  inclined  in 
a  leiotropic  direction.  Through  these  divisions  there  are  budded  ofif 
from  Id  and  Ic,  on  their  peripheral  sides,  small  cells  of  equal  size, 
Id^  and  Ic^,  kP  being  formed  first  (figs.  9  and  10).  These  cells,  though 
formed  by  a  truly  spiral  division,  come  to  lie  laterally  to  their  parent 
cells  and  overhung  by  them  (figs.  10, 11,  and  12).  A  little  later  la  and 
lb  follow  in  a  similar  di\dsion,  the  cells  la'  and  lb'  being  equal  in  size 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  Id'  and  Ic',  and  come  to  lie  in  the  furrow 
below  the  micromeres  la*  and  lb*  and  to  the  right  of  them.    These 
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last-formed  cells  are  minute  and  were  at  first  diflScult  to  detect,  being 
overhimg  by  their  parent  cells.  The  four  cells  Id',  Ic*,  la'  and  lb* 
correspond  both  in  origin  and  subsequent  fate  to  the  ''trochoblasts" 
of  annelids  and  to  the  "turret  cells"  of  mollusks,  and  will  be  termed 
"trochoblasts,"  since  the  cleavage  resembles  that  of  the  annelids 
rather  than  that  of  the  mollusks. 

While  the  trochoblasts  are  forming,  lA  and  IC  are  in  division  (figs. 
11  and  12),  giving  rise  to  two  other  members  of  the  second  quartette. 
The  division  of  the  two  macromeres  is  nearly  simultaneous,  though  C 
is  slightly  in  advance.  The  two  micromeres  2c  and  2a  are  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  two  anterior  cells  of  the  first  quartette. 

Coincident  with  the  division  of  lA  and  IC  is  the  division  of  X  (2d), 
the  first  step  in  the  fourth  cleavage  (figs.  11,  12  and  13).  X  buds  off 
a  cell  of  about  a  third  of  its  own  diameter,  low  down  on  the  right  side 
(x*,  figs.  12  and  13).  Closely  following  the  formation  of  x*  is  the  leio- 
tropic  division  of  IB  to  form  2b,  the  last  member  of  the  second  quar- 
tette, and  the  dexiotropic  division  of  2D  to  form  the  first  member  of 
the  third  quartette,  3d  (figs.  13  and  16).  Thus  the  macromere  of 
the  D  quadrant  has  now  obtained  a  lead  of  one  division  over  the  macro- 
mere  of  the  B  quadrant,  and  this  lead  is  maintained  as  far  as  the  for- 
mation of  the  fifth  quartette.  3b  is  the  smallest  member  of  the  second 
quartette,  while  3d  will  prove  to  be  the  largest  member  of  the  third. 
Soon  after  3d  the  other  members  of  the  third  quartette  appear  one  by 
one,  3c  and  3a  equal  in  size,  and  last  3b,  the  smallest  of  the  four,  which 
does  not  appear  until  after  the  formation  of  the  mesoblast  cell  4d 
(figs.  13  to  20). 

Meanwhile  divisions  arc  occurring  in  the  first  and  second  quartettes. 
The  divisions  of  the  former  are  dexiotropic  and  concern  the  four  larger 
cells  only.  The  left  products  are  nearly  alike  in  size;  smaller  than  the 
right  products  in  the  posterior  quadrants,  nearly  equal  to  them  in  the 
anterior.  There  is  thus  formed  a  flat  cap  of  eight  cells  (fig.  14),  four 
of  which  lie  radially  and  four  interradially ;  the  former,  la*',  lb*',  Ic*', 
Id*',  correspond  in  origin  and  very  probably  in  fate  to  the  "intermedi- 
ate girdle  cells"  of  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892),  and  they  will  hereafter  be 
called  such.  The  four  remaining  cells,  following  the  same  terminology, 
will  be  called  "stem  cells."  While  these  last  divisions  are  in  progress 
and  the  third  quartette  forming,  2a  and  2c  each  buds  off  a  small  cell  at 
its  apex  (figs.  15  and  16,  2a*  and  2c*).  According  to  the  rule  of  alter- 
nating cleavage  this  division  should  be  leiotropic;  in  fact  it  is  nearly 
equatorial,  though  the  division  of  2b,  which  occurs  later,  is  strongly 
dexiotropic.    The  ovum  represented  in  figs.  14,  15  and  16  is  the  only 
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one  seen  which  shows  this  division  in  progress.  However,  the  subse- 
quent position  of  the  cells  2a*  and  2c*  sho^^  this  division  to  be  very 
nearly  an  equatorial  one,  though  the  next  division  of  the  cells  2a'  and 
2c'  is  strongly  leiotropic  (figs.  26  and  27).  The  cells  2a*  and  2c*  lie 
above  their  parent  cells  and  in  contact  with  the  stem  and  intermediate 
girdle  cells,  at  the  same  level  \vith  the  trochoblasts.  In  consideration 
of  their  origin  and  subsequent  fate  they  will  be  given  the  name  "second- 
ary trochoblasts/'  which  is  given  by  Mead  (1897)  to  cells  of  similar 
origin  and  fat-e  in  Amphiinle  and  Clymenella.  During  these  last  divi- 
sions X  has  given  rise  to  a  cell  on  its  left  side  x',  in  size  similar  to  x*, 
and  nearly  opposite  that  cell  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  (figs.  16 
and  18  and  fig.  42).  At  the  same  time  x*  is  also  undergoing  division, 
giving  off  a  cell  x*'  at  its  lower  side.  This  is  the  so-called  anal  cell 
(Mead,  1897). 

(4)  Segregation  of  Mesoblast. 

In  the  ovum  represented  in  figs.  15,  16,  and  17,  a  large  spindle  is 
seen  in  3D.  In  fig.  18  the  spindle  is  in  the  anaphase  and  the  cell  body 
has  elongated,  clearly  indicating  by  the  unequal  size  of  its  lobes  the 
very  unequal  character  of  the  division  products.  The  latter  are  shown 
in  fig.  24,  the  division  having  been  completed.  The  posterior  larger 
product  is  4d,  the  chief  mesoderm  cell  of  moUusks  and  polychaetous 
annelids.  According  to  the  law  of  alternating  cleavage  the  spindle 
for  this  division  should  be  leiotropic;  in  fact  it  is  dexiotropic.  This 
reversal  in  direction  of  the  spindle  can  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
crowding  downward  of  4d  during  the  process  of  its  formation.  In  the 
ovum  represented  in  fig.  16  the  spindle  in  3B  is  nearly  horizontal,  while 
in  that  represented  in  fig.  18  it  is  inclined  almost  40°  to  the  horizontal 
plane.  This  inclination  is  clearly  brought  about  by  the  great  size  of 
both  4d  and  X.  Abutting  as  it  does  against  X,  4d  is  prevented  from 
attaining  the  level  of  4D,  and  thus  the  left  end  of  the  spindle  comes  to 
be  the  lower.  Why  the  spindle  should  not  be  inclined  leiotropically 
at  first  is  not  clear. 

The  position  of  4d  in  front  of  and  below  X  and  slightly  to  the  left 
of  the  mid-line  is  almost  precisely  that  of  4d  in  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892), 
where  the  conditions  concerned  in  its  formation  are  very  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  Dinophilus, 

4D  is  now  reduced  to  about  half  the  size  of  its  fellows.  This  great 
reduction  in  size  of  the  macromere  4D  is  not  known  among  the  anne- 
lids, but  among  mollusks  it  is  a  fairly  common  condition,  c.gf., 
Umbrella  (Heymons,  1893),  Unio  (lillie,  1895),  Ischnochiton  (Heath, 
1899),  Dreissensia  (Meisenheimer,  1901),  Trochus  (Robert,  1903). 


Ectoblast 
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With  the  formation  of  4d  and  3b  the  segregation  of  the  germ  layers 
now  consists  of  29  cells  distributed  as  follows: 

'  First  quartette, 12  cells. 

<  Second  quartette, 8 

[  Third  quartette, 4 

Mesoblast  .  Fourth  quartette  (4d), 1     " 

Entoblast  .  Entomeres, 4    " 

Total, • 29    " 

Thus  in  DinophUus  another  example  is  already  added  to  a  long  list 
of  forms  in  which  the  ectoblast  arises  from  the  first  three  quartettes 
of  micromeres,  the  mesoblast  from  the  left  posterior  cell  of  the  fourth 
quartette,  and  the  entoblast  frona  the  remaining  cells.  To  this  mode 
of  origin  of  the  germ  layers  apparently  the  cephalopods  alone  form 
an  exception.    Among  the  annelids  it  is  at  present  known  to  obtain 

A  B 


Fig.  Ill,  illustrating  the  reduction  of  the  cleavage  cavity.     A,  optical  section  of 
stage  of  about  54  cells;  B,  72  cells.    Cleavage  cavity  stippled. 

only  in  the  groups  of  the  Polychaeta  and  Echiuridae.  The  fine  paper 
of  Eisig  (1898)  on  Capitella  seems  to  indicate  that  this  manner  of 
derivation  of  the  germ  layers  does  not  extend  to  the  Capitellidae, 
since  in  Capitella  Eisig  derives  the  permanent  mesoblast  ("coelo- 
mesoblast")  from  cells  of  the  third  quartette  (3c*  and  3d*),  while 
4d  gives  rise  to  larval  or  secondary  mesoblast  ("paedomesoblast") 
and  ectoderm.  However,  in  view  of  the  probable  tendency  of  the  ova 
of  Capitella  to  abnormal  development,  it  is,  I  think,  permissible  to 
doubt  these  somewhat  surprising  results  until  they  arc  verified  in  the 
same  or  some  allied  form.  These  results  seem  all  the  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  great  resemblance  which,  in  other  respects,  the  cleavage 
bears  to  that  of  the  Polychaeta.  Among  the  Echiuridae,  Torrey  (1902, 
1903)  has  found  that  ThnkLssema  in  its  cleavage  and  in  its  mode  of 
origin  of  the  germ  layers  agrees  closely  with  the  Polychaeta. 
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As  compared  with  the  Polych»ta  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast  cell  4D 
in  DinophiltLS  occurs  very  early.  In  fact  the  segregation  of  the  three 
germ  layers  is  completed  at  almost  the  same  instant,  since  while  3D  is 
dividing  to  form  4d,  2B  is  also  dividing  to  form  3b.  If,  as  Mead  (1897) 
urges,  the  mesoblast  belongs  to  the  ideal  64-cell  stage,  then  4d  should 
tjrpically  arise  only  after  the  32-cell  stage.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

A  B 


D 


E 


Fig.  TV,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  diagrams  of  embryos  of  Dinophilus  at  different  stages, 
illustrating  the  migration  of  the  ectoderm  during  the  closure  of  the  blasto- 

f>ore.    The  ova  are  drawn  as  seen  from  the  riffht  side.    The  approximate 
imit  of  the  first  quartette  is  shown  by  a  dotted  fine.    The  entoderm  uncov- 
er^ by  ectoderm  is  stippled.    From  camera  sketches. 

does  so  arise  in  all  the  Polychaeta  whose  early  development  has  been 
investigated,  and  also  in  Thalassema  (Torrey,  1902,  1903).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Capitella  4d  belongs  to  the  29-cell  stage,  while  among 
the  MoUusca  are  several  forms  in  which  4d  is  segregated  before  the 
32-cell  stage,  e.g,,  NerUina  (Blochmann,  1882),  Crepidula  (Conklin, 
1897),  Physa  (Wierzejski,  1897).     At  the  other  end  of   the  series 
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stands  Ischnochiton  (Heath,  1899),  in  which  the  formation  of  4d  is 
delayed  until  the  72-cell  stage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  modifications, 
which  are  plainly  of  a  coenogenetic  nature,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
as  Heath  (1898)  has  pointed  out,  that  the  definitive  mesoblast  pre- 
serves its  origin  from  3D. 

V. — Outline  of  the  Further  Development. 

In  order  to  make  the  histories  of  the  quartettes  more  intelligible,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  later  history  of  DinophUua, 
up  to  the  time  of  hatching.  My  observations  in  regard  to  the  main 
points  agree  essentially  with  the  account  given  by  Schimkewitsch 
(1895)  for  the  White  Sea  form. 

After  the  segregation  of  the  germ  layers,  i.e.,  at  the  29-cell  stage,  a 
cleavage  cavity  of  considerable  size  has  been  formed,  and  this  cleavage 
cavity  persists  up  to  a  stage  of  about  54  cells  when  it  has  reached  its 
maximum  size  (text  fig.  Ill,  A).  The  oviun  is  now  roughly  spherical 
in  outline.  Very  soon,  however,  the  ectoderm  cells  which  roof  the 
cleavage  cavity  spread  out  and  flatten  down,  thus  greatly  reducing  it, 
and  finally  causing  it  to  be  obliterated  completely  (text  fig.  IV, 
A  and  B).  This  flattening  of  the  cap  of  ectoderm  produces  a  pro- 
nounced change  in  the  contour  of  the  embryo,  which  is  now  decidedly 
elongated  at  right  angles  to  the  egg  axis,  i.e.,  in  an  antero-posterior 
direction,  and  this  elongation  becomes  more  pronounced  as  develop- 
ment progresses.  The  ectodermal  cap — that  is,  all  of  the  ectoderm 
exclusive  of  the  2d  group — now  moves  over  the  entoderm  in  a  forward 
direction.  The  various  stages  of  this  movement  are  illustrated  in 
text  fig.  IV,  A,  B,  C  and  D.  In  the  embryo  A,  the  boundary  of  the 
first  quartette,  marked  by  a  dotted  line,  lies  in  a  plane  nearly  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo;  the  apical  rosette  and  the  vegetal  pole 
are  still  nearly  opposite  one  another.  In  the  embryo  B  the  forward 
movement  of  the  ectodermal  cap  can  plainly  be  seen  to  have  begun. 
Embryos  C,  D  and  E  show  the  further  movements  leading  to  the 
closure  of  the  blastopore,  which  brings  the  first  quartette  into  a  posi- 
tion at  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo,  after  having  rotated  through 
an  angle  of  about  80  degrees.  That  part  of  the  ectoderm  which  for- 
merly marked  the  animal  pole,  the  apical  rosette  or  its  derivatives,  is 
now  just  dorsal  to  the  anterior  pole  of  the  embryo,  while  the  boimdary 
of  the  first  quartette  lies  in  a  plane  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  embryo.  This  fon^^ard  movement  of  the  ectoderm  is 
brought  about  by  the  mitotic  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  2d  group 
dorsal  to  X — X,  viz.,  x*,  x*-x\  x^-x'^,  etc.,  and  probably  also  of  cells  de- 
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rived  from  the  intermediate  girdle  cell  of  the  D  quadrant.  Mead  (1897), 
Treadwell[(1901)  and  Torrey  (1903)  have  shown  that  in  the  annelids 
AmphUriie,  Podarke  and  Thalaasema  respectively  cells  from  this  region 
waiKler  out  through  the  dorsal  gap  of  the  prototroch  and  contribute  to 
the  dorsal  ectoderm  of  the  trochophore.  The  thinness  of  the  dorsal 
ectoderm  of  the  Dinophilus  embryo  after  the  closure  of  the  blastopore 
bears  witness  to  the  great  mitotic  activity  in  this  region  (compare  figs. 
54  and  56jand  fig.  58) .  While  this  forward  movement  is  taking  place  the 
ectoderm  is  increasing  in  lateral  extent,  as  comparison  of  the  embryos 
illustrated  in  text  fig.  IV  readily  shows.  At  the  same  time  on  the  ven- 
tral side  cells  of  the  ventral  plate  have  covered  over  the  mesomeres, 
so  that  now  the  entoblast  is  completely  enclosed  vd\h  the  exception 
of  a  small  area  at  the  vegetal  pole,  the  blastopore.  This  soon  closes, 
the  ectodermal  cells  fusing  so  smoothly  as  to  leave  no  visible  trace  of 
their  union.  Meanwhile  the  entodermal  cells  have  imdergone  a 
ehange  in  that  their  lower  or  vegetal  pole  ends  have  become  progres- 
sively smaller  as  the  blastopore  closes,  while  their  upper  or  animal  pole 
ends  have  become  correspondingly  larger.  During  this  change  in 
shape  of  the  entomeres  their  nuclei  recede  from  the  surface  and  move 
inward  (figs.  53-56). 

The  stomodaeum  appears  as  a  shallow  depression  of  the  ectoderm 
at  the  point  where  the  blastopore  closed  (fig.  58).  The  ventral 
plate  now  begins  to  grow  forward  very  rapidly,  pushing  the  stomo- 
dffium  before  it  until  the  latter  reaches  a  subterminal  position,  the 
position  of  the  definitive  mouth  (fig.  59,  St.).  The  stomodaeal  invagina- 
tion now  deepens  from  a  shallow  depression  to  a  finger-like  inpushing, 
directed  somewhat  backward.  In  fig.  59  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomodaeum  is  seen  to  have  thickened;  this  mass  of  cells  (pro.)  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  proboscis.  In  fig.  60  this  organ  (pro.)  has  assumed 
essentially  its  definitive  structure  and  relations.  From  the  stomodseal 
invagination  is  formed  all  of  the  alimentary  canal  anterior  to  the 
stomach,  including  the  Vormagen  or  proventriculus. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place  the  entodermal  cells  have  been 
slowly  dividing  and  have  arranged  themselves  about  a  centrally  situ- 
ated cleft,  the  rudiment  of  the  lumen  of  the  future  stomach  and  intes- 
tine (fig.  59,  sto.l.).  As  the  development  progresses  the  entodermal 
cells  assume  the  arrangement  and  appearance  of  an  epithelium,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  lumen  of  the  future  stomach  increases  in  extent. 
In  fig.  60  the  entoderm  cells  are  now  seen  to  form  a  cuboidal  epithelium, 
while  the  lumen  of  the  stomach  is  a  long  and  narrow  cleft,  extending 
obliquely  downward  and  forward.     From  the  posterior  end  of  the 
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stomach  projects  a  short  diverticulum,  the  rudiment  of  the  intestine 
(int.  1.). 

The  proctodeum  appears,  at  the  time  that  the  stomodseum  has 
assumed  its  final  position,  as  a  simple  thickening  of  the  ectoderm  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  (fig.  59,  pr.).  At  a  later  stage  a  small  depres- 
sion appears  in  this  thickening  (fig.  60,  pr.).  The  proctodseum  prob- 
ably forms  only  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine,  or  anus.  Fusion 
of  the  proctodaeum  and  stomodaeum  with  the  entodermal  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tract  does  not  take  place  until  very  shortly  before 
hatching. 

The  rudiment  of  the  brain  appears  early.  Just  after  the  blastopore 
has  closed,  the  ectoderm  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo  is  thicker 
than  elsewhere,  presenting  the  appearance  shown  in  optical  section 
in  fig.  58.  The  cells  of  this  region  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  ectoderm 
here  soon  becomes  many-layered  (fig.  59).  At  a  later  period  (figs.  60 
and  61)  a  transverse  band  of  nerve  fibres  (br.com.)  is  seen  below 
and  in  contact  with  the  ectoderm  at  this  point,  while  the  nuclei  of  the 
deeper  layers  have  become  very  numerous.  The  latter  undoubtedly 
constitute  the  nuclei  of  the  ganglion  cells,  while  the  band  of  nerve 
fibres  constitutes  the  commissure  connecting  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
brain  of  the  adult.  The  brain  is  now  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
adult,  which  remains  throughout  life  in  contact  with  the  ectoderm  of 
the  head. 

The  further  changes  before  hatching  consist  principally  in  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  formation  of  somites.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
ventral  plate  causes  the  embryo  to  bend  strongly  toward  the  dorsal 
side,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  60,  though  here  the  flexure  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  it  becomes  at  a  still  later  period.  This  rapid  growth  of  the  ventral 
ectoderm  is  apparently  not  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  dorsal  ectoderm  until  shortly  before  hatching.  The 
head  is  separated  from  the  trunk  by  a  constriction  at  a  stage  corre- 
sponding to  that  illustrated  in  fig.  59,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  stomodaeum 
has  taken  up  its  final  position  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo.  The 
trunk  segments  do  not  appear  until  the  body  begins  to  elongate,  when 
the  constrictions  which  mark  them  off  appear  successively  from  in 
front  backward.  In  the  embryo  shown  in  horizontal  section  in  fig. 
61,  one  trunk  segment,  the  first,  is  clearly  shown,  while  two  more  are 
indicated  posterior  to  this  one. 
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VI. — History  op  the  First  Quartette. 
(1)  The  Cross  and  the  Intermediate  Girdle  Cells, 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  mesoblast  cell  4d,  the  first  quar- 
tette consists  of  twelve  cells — four  stem  cells,  four  intermediate  girdle 
cells  and  four  trochoblasts  (fig.  14).  According  to  the  ideal  scheme 
the  trochoblasts  should  by  this  time  have  divided  once,  but  their  rate 
of  division  is  very  greatly  retarded,  ob\dously  in  correlation  with  the 
comparatively  late  period  at  which  they  become  functional. 

The  stem  cells  are  the  next  to  divide.  Even  before  4d  is  formed,  the 
posterior  stem  cells  (Id*-*  and  Ic**)  are  preparing  for  a  leiotropic 
cleavage  (fig.  14).  These  divide  and  la**  and  lb**  soon  follow;  the 
upper  (left)  products  resulting  from  the  division  are  four  small  cells 
of  equal  size,  forming  a  quatrefoil  at  the  animal  pole,  the  "rosette" 
of  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892)  and  other  annelids  (fig.  20). 

While  the  rosette  is  forming,  the  intermediate  girdle  cells  arc  also 
engaged  in  a  leiotropic  division  which  is  unequal  in  all  save  the  D 
quadrant  (fig.  20).  In  the  A,  B  and  C  quadrants  the  right  and  periph- 
eral product  is  a  small  cell,  to  which,  in  consideration  of  its  origin  and 
probable  fate,  has  been  given  the  name  "accessory  trochoblast,"  a 
term  applied  by  Heath  (1899)  to  cells  of  Ischnochiton  of  similar  origin 
and  fate. 

While  the  division  of  the  stem  cells  and  intermediate  girdle  cells  is 
in  progress  the  trochoblasts  also  divide  (figs.  20,  21,  22  and  29). 
Ic*  and  Id'  usually  divide  at  nearly  the  same  time,  although  in  fig.  14 
Ic*  is  the  only  trochoblast  showing  a  spindle;  la'  follows  more  or  less 
closely  on  Id'  and  Ic',  while  lb'  is  alwa3rs  delayed.  The  division  is 
meridional  in  the  posterior  trochoblasts;  in  the  anterior  pair  the  plane 
of  division,  although  very  nearly  meridional,  is  nevertheless  inclined 
sufficiently  to  indicate  a  dexiotropic  cleavage  (fig.  29). 

Returning  to  the  stem  cells,  the  posterior  pair  of  these  are  found  to 
be  again  in  mitotic  activity,  their  spindles  having  reached  the  meta- 
phasc  before  the  last  division  of  lb**  is  fully  completed  (fig.  20). 
These  spindles  are  not  spiral,  but  truly  radial  in  position.  Their 
central  ends  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  their  peripheral  ends. 

This  division  marks  the  beginning  of  bilateral  cleavages  in  the  first 
quartette,  though  these  do  not  appear  in  the  intermediate  girdle  cells. 
In  fig.  20  the  symmetrical  position  of  the  spindles  in  Ic**  and  Id*  *  is 
obscured  owing  to  the  clockwise  rotation  of  the  first  quartette,  caused 
by  the  formation  of  x*  in  a  dexiotropic  direction.  In  fig.  25  may  be 
seen  the  products  of  this  division:  of  these  the  peripheral  products 
are  slightly  the  larger,  and  are  overlapped  by  the  central  products, 
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owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  spindle.  Meanwhile  the  first 
quartette  has  rotated  in  an  anti-clockwise  direction,  being  thus  restored 
to  its  original  position.  Next  la*-*'  and  lb**'  divide,  the  spindles  in 
their  cells  being  also  truly  radial,  with  the  central  ends  the  higher. 
The  cell  pattern  produced  by  these  divisions  is  similar  to  that  first 
found  by  Wilson  (1892)  in  Nereis,  Polymnia,  Spio  and  Ariday  and 
called  by  him  "the  cross."  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  cross  is 
the  radial  divisions  of  the  stem  cells.  This,  as  has  just  been  described, 
is  also  the  case  in  DinophUiLS,  but  the  cell  pattern  is  marred  by  the 
belated  division  of  lb**',  which  does  not  occur  until  the  basal  cells  of 
the  posterior  arms  of  the  cross  are  again  in  division  (fig.  30).  The 
cross  is  formed  also  in  Amphitrite,  ClymeneUa  and  Lepidonoius  (Mead, 

A  B 


Fig.  V,  A,  the  "cross"  of  Nereis^  copied  from  Wilson  (1892);  B,  diagram  of  the 
"cross"  of  Dinophilus.  The  four  quadrants  are  represented  as  having 
divided  simultaneously. 


1897),  Cajntella  (Eisig,  1898),  Armicola  and  Sternaspis  (Child,  1900), 
and  Podarke  (Treadwell,  1901).  In  Podarke  the  spindles  are  slightly 
dexiotropic,  and  in  Choetopterus  (Mead,  1897)  they  are  so  much  so 
that  the  cross  is  not  formed  at  all.  In  Dinophilus  the  spindles  are 
truly  radial,  no  trace  of  the  spiral  type  having  been  observed.  The 
comparLson  of  the  Dinophilus  cross  and  that  of  the  polychaetous  annelid 
Nereis  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  text  fig.  V,  A.  and  B. 

The  radial  spindles  forming  the  cross  mark  the  appearance  of  bilat- 
eral cleavage  in  the  first  quartette.  Not  only  is  the  cross  in  itself  a 
symmetrical  structure,  but  it  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo,  and  this  is,  as  Wilson  pointed  out 
in  Nereis  (1892),  "an  adult  bilaterality  foreshadowed,  long  before 
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bilateral  divisions  begin,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cells."  In  other 
words,  the  adiilt  bilaterality  is  expressed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
four  cells  la*-*',  lb**',  Ic**'  and  Id**'  brought  about  through  spiral 
cleavages,  and  in  fact  foreshadowed  in  the  8-cell  stage.  These  facts 
have  all  been  shown  to  be  true  for  all  the  forms  in  which  a  cross  occurs, 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

While  the  anterior  stem  cells  are  dividing  to  form  the  anterior  arms 
of  the  cross,  new  spindles  appear  in  the  intermediate  girdle  cells  la*'* 
and  Ic*'*  (figs.  25, 26 and  27).  These  cells  then  give  rise  at  their 
peripheral  margins  to  tiny  cells  with  a  deeply  staining  nucleus  (figs. 
30,  31  and  32).  The  direction  of  these  divisions  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  judging  by  the  position  of  the  smaller  products  it  is  dexio- 
tropic  in  la*'*  and  leiotropic  in  Ic*'**  Later  lb*'*  gives  rise  to  a 
similar  cell  (figs.  37  and  41).  This  division  is  unmistakably  dexio- 
tropic.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  AmphUrUe  (Mead,  1897)  and 
Arenicola  (Child,  1900)  these  same  cells  should  also  be  small  and  pro- 
vided with  a  densely  staining  nucleus.  In  ThoLassema  (Torrcy,  1902, 
1903)  these  cells  are  truly  rudimentary,  and  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  such  is  the  case  in  Dinophilus  also,  judging  from  their  minute- 
ness and  staining  reactions. 

Closely  following  the  division  of  lb**'  to  form  the  right  anterior 
cross  arm,  indeed  almost  simultaneous  with  this  division,  is  that  of 
the  posterior  basal  cells  of  the  cross.  The  plane  of  this  division  is 
meridional,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  annelid  cross,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  in  that  the  division  is  an  asynmietrical  one,  since  the  left  product 
of  the  left  posterior  basal  cell  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  right 
product,  while  the  products  of  the  right  posterior  basal  cell  are  equal 
(figs.  30  and  37).  This  curious  divergence  from  the  annelid  type  I 
am  at  present  unable  to  explain.  Possibly  a  further  study  of  the 
cleavage  and  of  the  history  of  the  individual  cells  of  the  cross  might 
offer  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Closely  following  the  divisions  of  the 
posterior  basal  cells  comes  the  division  of  the  posterior  terminal  cells. 
The  spindles  for  this  division  are  meridional,  and  the  upper  and  central 
products  of  this  division  are  minute  cells,  which  lie  above  their  parent 
cells  as  shown  in  figs.  37,  38  and  39.  These  correspond  in  origin  to  the 
**nephroblasts,"  which  in  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892)  form  the  head  kidney 
(or  possibly  slime  glands),  and  which  in  Amphitrite  (Mead,  1897)  give 
rise  to  the  large  mucous  glands  of  the  umbrella  of  the  trochophore.  In 
Podarke  (Tread well,  1901)  these  cells  are  also  minute  and  occupy 
relatively  the  same  position  as  in  Dinophilus,  Treadwell  describes 
small  cells  of  the  first  quartette  which  sink  through  the  ectoblast  and, 
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reaching  the  cleavage  cavity,  there  degenerate.  Torrey  (1902,  1903) 
suggests  that  among  these  small  cells  are  those  two  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  id*-^'*-^  and  Ic**'* -^  In  Clymenella  the  nephroblasts  are  also 
small  and  form  part  of  the  dorsal  ectoderm  of  the  head,  as  they  do  in 
Arenicola.  What  the  fate  of  these  cells  is  in  the  case  of  Dinophilus 
I  do  not  know. 

The  significance  of  the  annelid  and  moUuscan  crosses  and  of  bilateral 
cleavage  in  general  has  been  most  thoroughly  discussed  by  recent 
writers  on  cell-lineage,  and  on  this  particular  point  I  have  nothing  to 
add.  Since,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  bilateral  cleavages 
are  not  directly  referable  to  purely  mechanical  causes,  but  are  the 
result  of  imknown  factors,  which  cause  the  throwing  back  of  the 
bilaterality  of  the  adult  upon  the  embryo,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
appearance  of  the  adult  bilaterality  should  have  occurred  in  the  same 
cell  generation,  in  the  same  direction,  and  resulting  in  the  same 
cell  pattern  as  in  the  Polychaeta.  This  resemblance  is  still  further 
continued  in  the  direction  of  division  of  the  posterior  cross  arms. 

The  rosette  cells  at  the  time  of  their  formation  lie  in  the  furrow^s 
between  the  stem  cells,  but  almost  immediately  afterward  they  move 
in  a  clockwise  direction  (cf.  la*-*'  and  la***  in  fig.  20),  so  that  the  cells 
now  lie  interradially,  instead  of  radially,  as  in  the  annelid  cross  (text 
fig.  V,  B). 

At  a  stage  numbering  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cells,  the  rosette  divides  dexiotropically  and  equally.  Its  cells, 
which  possibly  later  undergo  another  division,  form  a  cluster  of  cells 
much  smaller  than  those  surrounding  it,  and  can  be  thus  distinguished 
nearly  to  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the  blastopore.  As  far  as  my 
observations  on  both  fixed  and  living  material  extend,  the  rosette 
never  bears  cilia.  In  Capitella  also  an  apical  tuft  of  cilia  is  never 
present,  though  the  rosette  is  formed  as  in  other  Annelida. 

The  further  history  of  the  first  quartette  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  forward  movement  of  the  cells  of  the  first  quartette  has  already 
been  described  (see  text  fig.  IV,  A-E).  The  limits  of  the  first  quar- 
tette have  been  determined  by  two  landmarks,  the  cells  2a*'*  and 
2c''*  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively,  and  that  chain  of  small 
cells  which  I  have  identified  as  the  prototroch.  These  latter  extend 
over  the  sides,  passing  just  anterior  to  the  cells  2a''*  and  2c''*,  and 
around  the  ventral  side  as  a  continuous  row,  but  on  the  dorsal  side 
there  is  the  wide  gap  so  often  found  in  the  early  stages  of  the  trocho- 
phore  larva,  and  due  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  non-participation  of 
the  prcxlucts  of  2d  in  the  formation  of  the  prototroch.     Owdng  to  this 
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fact  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  with  certainty  the  dorsal  posterior 
limits  of  the  first  quartette.  On  the  ventral  side  the  boundary  of 
the  first  quartette  is  indicated  in  fig.  55  by  the  most  anterior  row  of 
small  cells,  and  curves  forward  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  blastopore. 
The  position  and  general  outline  of  the  first  quartette  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  text  fig.  IV,  E.  It  covers  like  a  cap  the  anterior  end  of  the 
embryo  and  corresponds  to  the  umbrella  of  the  trochophore. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  stomodaeum  the  ectoderm  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  embryo  is  seen  (fig.  58)  to  consist  of  high  columnar 
cells,  while  the  ectoderm  cells  covering  the  rest  of  the  embryo— except 
at  the  posterior  end,  where  are  the  still  large  remnants  of  the  X  cells — 
are  cubical  or  flattened.  The  centre  of  this  thickened  area  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  anterior  pole  of  the  larva,  but  slightly  dorsal  to  that  point,  at 
which  place  the  descendants  of  the  rosette  were  last  recognized.  This 
thickening  is  the  rudiment  of  the  brain  of  the  adult.  At  a  later  stage 
the  cells  of  the  thickened  area  have  multiplied  and  become  so  closely 
crowded  together  that  their  outlines  are  barely  distinguishable.  In  fig. 
59  the  brain  nidimcnt  has  increased  both  in  thickness  and  extent,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  moved  somewhat  dorsad  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  ventral  plate.  In  fig.  58  the  thickened  area  represents, 
as  comparison  with  text  fig.  IV,  E,  will  show,  less  than  half  of  the  first 
quartette;  in  fig.  59  it  has  increased  to  nearly  twice  its  former  area. 
Fig.  60  shows  the  brain  in  sagittal  section  at  a  slightly  later  stage.  On 
the  dorsal  side,  just  behind  the  brain,  is  a  deep  furrow  which  in  the 
adult  separates  the  head  from  the  trunk.  The  lateral  extent  of  the 
brain  is  shown  in  fig.  61,  a  horizontal  section  of  a  stage  more  advanced 
than  that  shown  in  fig.  60.  In  this  embryo  the  brain  already  shows 
signs  of  its  bilobed  character.  From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  quartette  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  the 
brain,  if  we  assume  that  the  second  preoral  ciliated  band  of  the  adult 
arises  from  the  trochoblasts,  as  is  probably  the  case,  since  the  brain 
rudiment  is  limited  posteriorly  by  the  constriction  which  separates 
the  head  and  trunk;  while  the  second  preoral  ciliated  band  of  the  adult 
(prototroch)  appears  on  the  elevation  of  the  head  just  anterior  to  this 
constriction. 

The  cell  origin  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  among  the  moUusks  has  been 
very  fully  described  by  several  recent  investigators  (Conklin,  1897; 
Holmes,  1900;  Meisenheimcr,  1901;  Robert,  1903);  among  the  anne- 
lids by  von  Wistinghausen  (1891)  and  by  Wilson  (1892)  for  Nereis, 
by  Mead  (1897)  for  AmphilrUe,  by  Eisig  (1898)  for  Capitella,  Wilson 
has  shown  that  von  Wistinghausen's  account  was  incomplete  and 
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erroneous,  and  believed  that  the  cerebral  ganglia  arise  from  the  cross. 
Later  investigators  have  been  unable  to  either  prove  or  disprove  this 
statement.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  brain  is  formed  from  the 
first  quartette  of  micromeres,  and  its  first  rudiment  is  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rosette.  These  facts,  however,  can  be  gathered 
from  the  works  of  the  older  investigators  (Hatschek,  Salensky,  et  al). 
In  Dinophiltis  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  involves  more 
than  the  cells  of  the  cross  alone.  Its  development,  however,  is  typi- 
cally annelidan,  since  the  ectodermal  thickening  which  represents  the 
earliest  rudiment  of  the  brain  appears  beneath  the  rosette,  which  in 
the  trochophore  bears  the  apical  tuft  of  cilia.  This  rudiment  then  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ontogenetic  representative  of  the  '^ Scheitelplatte*^  of 
the  annelid  trochophore, 

(2)  The  Protoiroch. 

The  head  of  both  the  larval  and  adult  individuals  of  Dinophilus 
gyrocUiaius  (apatris)  is  encircled  by  two  narrow  transverse  bands  of 
long  cilia,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  on  the  metamercs  of  the 
trimk,  as  illustrated  in  text  fig.  VI.  Both  of  these  bands  are  preoraJ; 
the  first  being  situated  just  anterior  to  the  eyes,  the  second  surrounds 
the  head  near  its  juncture  with  the  tnmk,  and  passes  ventrally  just 
anterior  to  the  mouth.  This  second  preoral  band  corresponds  in  posi- 
tion and  function  to  the  prototroch  of  the  trochophore.  It  first  appears 
at  a  stage  nearly  corresponding  to  that  figured  in  fig.  59  as  two  delicate 
tufts  of  cilia  on  each  side  of  the  head. 

The  history  of  the  cells  composing  this  second  preoral  ciliated  band, 
which  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the  prototroch,  will 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  first  quartette.  I  have  done  this 
chiefly  because  of  the  important  place  given  in  the  literature  of  cell- 
lineage  to  those  components  of  the  annelid  prototroch  and  the  moUus- 
can  velum  derived  from  the  first  quartette,  the  **  primary  trocho- 
blasts"  (Mead,  1897). 

At  the  29-cell  stage  the  primary  trochoblasts  are  already  beginning 
to  divide  (figs.  14  and  15).  The  division  is  equal  in  all.  The  posterior 
pair  divide  mcridionally,  while  in  the  anterior  pair  the  spindle  is  in- 
clined from  the  horizontal  plane  in  a  dexiotropic  direction.  While 
the  posterior  pair  begin  to  divide  as  early  as  the  stage  shown  in  fig.  14 
(26  cells),  lb*  does  not  complete  its  division  until  a  stage  numbering 
54  or  more  cells  is  reached.  Meanwhile  the  cells  of  the  second  quar- 
tette in  the  A  and  C  quadrants  have  each  given  off  a  small  cell  above,  by 
a  nearly  equatorial  cleavage  (figs.  14,  15,  16,  18  and  19).  2b  later  also 
divides,  but  this  cleavage,  instead  of  being  equatorial,  is  strongly  dexio- 
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tropic,  as  it  should  be,  following  the  law  of  alternating  cleavage  (fig.  29). 
While  this  division  is  in  progress,  the  lateral  cells  of  the  second  quartette 
are  again  in  division  (figs.  26  and  27).  This  division  is  leiotropic;  its 
result  is  that  a  cell  similar  to  but  smaller  than  2a*  and  2c*  is  placed  to 
the  left  of  these  cells.  Lastly,  2b'  divides  similarly,  the  products  being 
shown  in  fig.  41.  For  the  six  cells  thus  formed  from  the  second  quar- 
tette, 2a*,  2a'*,  etc.,  I  have  adopted  Mead's  name  of  "secondary  trocho- 
blasts,"  though  they  arc  not  precisely  identical  in  origin  with  those 
to  which  Mead  gave  this  name.  At  a  stage  of  about  81  cells  the  second- 
ary trochoblasts  2a*  and  2c*  divide  leiotropically  and  equally  (figs.  34 
and  35).  No  doubt  2b*  also  follows  suit,  though  I  have  not  seen  this 
division. 

The  origin  of  the  "accessory  trochoblasts"  la*'*,  etc.,  by  the  dexio- 
tropic  division  of  the  intermediate  girdle  cells  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. There  is  now  an  irregular  row,  formed  of  22  small  cells, 
which  encircles  the  embryo  at  a  level  just  between  the  first  and  second 
quartettes.  These  cells  are  arranged  as  follows,  passing  from  left  to 
right:  ld''-ld'*-2a»*-2a*'-2a**-la'',  etc.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  accessory  and  primary  trochoblasts  soon  divide  again,  since  in 
the  embryo  from  which  fig.  50  was  drawn  Ic*'  and  Ic*''  were  both 
undergoing  an  equal  and  meridional  division.  The  row  of  cells  thus 
formed  is  clearly  distinguishable  up  to  the  closure  of  the  blastopore, 
and  it  was  by  means  of  this  row  as  well  as  by  the  large  size  of  2a''*  and 
2c''*  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  boundary  of  the  first  quartette, 
as  shown  in  text  fig.  IV,  A.  The  trochoblasts  are  very  transparent, 
and  become  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  cell  row. 

At  the  stage  shown  in  fig.  55  the  prototroch  is  nearly  transverse  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  embryo,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  text 
fig.  IV,  E,  but  in  front  of  the  blastopore  it  bends  sharply  forward  in  a 
semicircle.  In  these  figures  the  trochoblasts  are  represented  by  the 
most  anterior  row  of  that  group  of  small  cells  lying  just  anterior  to 
the  blastopore.  Beyond  the  stage  represented  in  fig.  55  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  this  group,  since  all  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm,  through 
rapid  mitosis,  soon  become  nearly  uniformly  small  in  size.  In  fig.  44, 
where  the  trochoblasts  were  last  identified,  they  were  on  the  ventral 
side,  but  a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  blastopore,  and  passed  up  on 
each  side  in  a  row  nearly  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  embr}'o  (cf . 
text  fig.  IV,  E).  Since  the  stomodseum  appears  at  the  point  where 
the  blastopore  closed  and  is  then  pushed  forward  through  growth  of 
the  ventral  ectoderm  (ventral  plate),  it  follows  that  the  trochoblasts 
must  still  remain  as  a  more  or  less  transverse  row  passing  in  front  of 
the  stomodaeum.     At  the  close  of  the  embryonic  life,  when  the  trans- 
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verse  ciliated  bands  characteristic  of  the  embryo  are  acquired,  among 
these  is  one  which  passes  around  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
and  occupying  precisely  the  position  that  the  row  of  trochoblasts 
would  be  expected  to  assume  after  the  growth  changes  which  have 
taken  place.  It  must  either  be  supposed  that  the  ciliated  ring  in 
question  is  derived  from  the  trochoblasts  or  else  from  other  cells 
occupying  a  very  similar  position.  Of  the  two  hypotheses  the  latter 
appears  to  me  much  the  more  probable,  especially  in  view  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  prototroch  in  many  annelid  larvae,  where  it  encircles  the 
head,  passing  ventrally  just  anterior  to  the  mouth,  its  position  thus 
essentially  coinciding  with  that  of  the  second  preoral  ciliated  band  of 
Dinophilus. 

The  cell  origin  of  the  annelid  prototroch  has  been  determined  in 
Nereis  (Wilson,  1892),  AmphitrUe  and  Clymendla  (Mead,  1897),  Areni- 
cola  (Child,  1900)  and  Podarke  (Treadwell,  1901).  Among  the  mollusks 
the  precise  cell  origin  of  the  velum  has  been  determined  in  but  two 
forms,  Ischnochiton  (Heath,  1899)  and  Trochua  (Robert,  1903), 
although  in  two  other  forms,  Crepidida  (Conklin,  1897)  and  Planarbis 
(Holmes,  1900),  the  origin  of  the  velum  has  been  determined  with  con- 
siderable, if  not  absolute,  certainty.  Below  is  given,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  comparison,  a  table  of  the  components  of  the  proto- 
troch and  velum  in  the  A  quadrant  of  those  forms  in  which  it  has  been 
most  carefully  worked  out.  The  components  of  the  prototroch  of 
Dinophilus  are  added  for  comparison. 


Nereis 

Amphitrite 
Clymendla 
Lepidonotus 
Arenicola 


Primary 
Trochoblasts. 

la' 


la' 


Secondary 
Trochoblasts. 

None 


2a' ^-^ 
2a'-'» 
2a''-' 


Accessory 
Trochoblasts. 

None 


None 


Podarke 


Thalassema  . 


Ischnochiton 


Trochus. 


Dinophilus 


la' 


la^ 


la^ 


la^ 


la^ 


la' 


.3.2.3 


1.3.3.3 


la 


I   In  1.3.3 .3 


I 


la' 


None 


.  la'''+ 
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All  the  forms  mentioned  have  the  primary  trochoblasts  in  common; 
in  all,  except  Nereis,  the  gaps  between  the  four  groups  of  primary 
trochoblasts  are  closed  partly  or  entirely  by  cells  derived  from  2a*,  2c* 
and  2b*;  Ischnochiton,  Podarke  and  Dinophilus  agree  in  that  the  cells 
la*  '•',  lb*'-'  and  Ic*'-*  participate  in  the  prototroch.  In  common 
^nth  the  annelids,  there  is  also  a  dorsal  gap  in  the  prototroch,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  cells  of  the  D  quadrant,  except  the  primary 
trochoblasts,  take  part  in  its  formation. 

Dinophilus  differs  from  all  the  other  forms  in  (1)  the  small  size  of 
the  primary  trochoblasts,  (2)  that  at  least  the  posterior  pair  of  the 
primary  trochoblasts  probably  divide  twice  meridionally,  and  (3)  in 
that  2a^*,  2b^*  and  2c'*  also  take  part  in  closing  the  gaps  between  the 
groups  of  primary  trochoblasts  in  the  quadrants  A,  B  and  C.  These 
differences,  however,  are  of  slight  importance  compared  with  the  great 
and  striking  similarity  to  the  annelids  manifested  in  the  origin  of  the 
cells  which  almost  certainly  form  the  second  preoral  ciliated  band  of 
the  adult  Dinophilus,  In  the  light  of  this  similarity  the  conclusion 
is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  second  preoral  ciliated  hand  of  Dino- 
philus is  truly  the  homologue  of  the  annelid  prototroch. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  the  Dinophilus  prototroch 
become  readily  comprehensible  if  the  character  of  the  end  result, 
i.e.f  the  second  ciliated  band,  be  considered,  and  also  the  time  at 
which  this  organ  comes  into  functional 
activity.  The  cleavages  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  prototroch  are  thus  clearly 
seen  to  be  of  prospective  significance,  or 
morphogenetic. 

The  ciliated  bands  of  the  larv^al  or  adult 
Dinophilus  are,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
totroch or  velum  of  such  forms  as  Amphi- 
trite y  Arenicola,  Podarke,  Ischnochiton  or 
Trochus,  relatively  narrow^  tracts  (text  fig. 
VI),  consisting  of  but  a  few  rows  of  long 
cilia,  as  shown  in  the  figures  of  Korschelt 
(1882)  or  Meyer  (1887).  Moreover,  these 
tracts  probably  do  not  become  functional 
until  late  in  embryonic  life.  Conklin 
(1897)  has  sliown  that  the  size  of  the  pro- 

toblast  of  an  organ  is  related  not  only  to  the  size  of  that  organ,  but 
also  to  the  time  at  which  it  becomes  functional.     In  the  light  of  this 
fact  the  small  size  of  all  the  trochoblasts  is  easily  explained. 
40 


Fig.  VI,  head  and  first  two 
trunk  somites  of  Dinophilus 
larva,  soon  after  hatching. 
Drawn  from  a  living  indi- 
vidual 
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The  two  meridional  cleavages  of  the  primary  trochoblasts  and  the 
participation  of  2a' -^  2b'-^  and  2c'-*  in  the  prototroch  tend  toward  the 
same  end,  i.e.,  the  production  of  a  narrow  band  of  small  cells.  2a,  2b 
and  2c,  instead  of  each  giving  off  one  large  cell  to  the  prototroch 
which  subdivides  into  four  cells,  covering  a  broad  area,  each  lays 
down  side  by  side  two  small  cells,  which  may  then  divide  meridionally 
(or  nearly  so)  without  violation  of  the  law  of  alternating  cleavages,  and 
thus  increase  the  length  of  the  prototroch,  but  not  its  breadth. 

VII. — History  op  the  Second  and  Third  Quartettes. 

(1)  2d  (=X). 

The  origin  of  2d  (=X)  has  already  been  described.  The  size  of  this 
cell  is  enormous  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  cells  of  the  embryo. 
This  relatively  enormous  size  recalls  the  conditions  found  among  the 
lamellibranchs,  Cydas  (Stauffacher,  1893),  Unto  (Lillie,  1895)  and 
Dreisaensia  (Meisenheimer,  1901),  and  among  annelids  in  Arenicola 
(Child,  1900),  and  also  in  Clepsine  (Whitman,  1878).  The  first  two 
divisions  of  this  cell  have  already  been  described ;  the  products  of  these 
divisions  and  the  first  product  of  the  third  division,  x',  arc  shown  in  fig. 
42.  In  this  figure  it  is  seen  that  x*  and  x'  are  not  precisely  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  X,  either  in  size  or  position,  since  x'  is  somewhat  larger 
than  x*  and  placed  at  a  higher  level  on  X.  x^'  lies*  precisely  in  the 
ventral  mid-line,  x'  lies  dorsally  to  the  left,  as  viewed  from  behind, 
and  has  been  formed  by  a  dexiotropic  division  of  X.  The  approaching 
division  of  x*-^  and  x*-'  as  shown  in  the  figure  is  of  interest,  since  x**^ 
is  the  first  cell  in  the  embryo  to  violate  the  law  of  alternating  cleavages, 
inasmuch  as  the  spindle  for  this  division  has  the  same  direction  as 
that  which  formed  x^'.  This  reversal  of  the  spindle  in  x**  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mead  (1897)  for  AmphitrUe,  and  was  also  found  by 
Child  (1900)  in  Arenicola.  The  products  of  this  division  and  the  cor- 
responding one  of  x'  are  shown  in  fig.  43.  In  this  figure  are  also  shown 
the  spindles  for  the  fourth  cleavage  of  the  X  group.  Two  points  are 
to  be  noted  in  this  cleavage :  (1)  the  division  of  x'  has  evidently  pushed 
x'  toward  the  left  (right  in  the  figure),  bringing  it  almost  into  the  mid- 
line ;  and  (2)  X  is  dividing  into  bilaterally  placed  halves.  This  bilateral 
division  of  X  is  a  striking  and  constant  feature  of  the  unequal  type  of 
cleavage  among  the  polychaetous  annelids.  A  similar  division  occurs 
in  the  lamellibranchs,  but  appears  at  the  fifth  cleavage,  instead  of  at 
the  fourth.  All  the  products  of  the  fourth  cleavage  of  X  are  shown 
in  fig.  44.  x^-^-'  has  budded  off  a  small  cell  below;  x'*  has  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  meridional  cleavage;  while  x*  has  split  into 
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unequal  parts,  the  left  product  being  the  greater,  and  occupying  a 
median  position  in  the  cleft  between  X  and  X.  The  cell  x'*-^  is  now 
nearly  equal  to  x^-^-'S  and  their  next  two  divisions  (figs.  47  and  49) 
are  bilaterally  symmetrical.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  small  cells 
X**-*  and  x'-*  (figs.  41  to  48).  While  I  have  not  followed  the  history 
of  these  latter  cells  further,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  their  divisions 
are  also  bilaterally  symmetrical.  There  is  here  then  an  instance  of  a 
synunetrical  arrangement  of  cells  derived  by  as)rmmetrical  divisions, 
examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  annelid  and  molluscan  crosses,  and 
in  the  X  group  of  Amphitrite  (Mead,  1897)  and  Arenicola  (Child,  1900), 
and  probably  also  in  many  other  forms.  While  x*-^'**  and  x'-'-^  are 
almost  equal,  x*'-*  is  really  somewhat  the  smaller  of  the  two;  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  on  this  side,  the  left, 
next  to  x*'*,  lies  the  largest  member  of  the  third  quartette,  viz.,  3d. 
Returning  to  figs.  44  and  45,  the  cells  x**-*  and  x'*  are  seen  to  have  each 
given  off  a  minute  cell  toward  the  vegetal  pole.  These  cells  are  also 
shown  in  figs.  38  and  39. 

The  products  of  the  bilateral  division  of  X,  called  by  Wilson  (1892) 
the  "posterior  proteleblasts,"  and  by  Child  (1900)  the  "posterior  stem 
cells,"  undergo  a  series  of  bilateral  divisions.  The  first  is  shown  in 
figs.  45-47,  X*  and  x*.  These  cells  have  pushed  f(»rward  x*-*-*-*  and 
x'-**.  The  cells  formed  by  the  next  division  of  the  posterior  stem 
cells  come  to  lie  together  near  the  median  plane,  and  arc  also  budded 
off  toward  the  animal  pole.  Meanwhile  x'*  has  been  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  a  meridional  plane,  and  these  three  cells  assume  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  (fig.  48).  I  regret  that  I  have  not  followed  the  division 
of  the  members  of  the  X  group  beyond  this  point.  Figs.  53  and  55 
show  what  is  probably  the  next  division  of  the  posterior  stem  cells, 
by  means  of  which  two  large  cells,  x*-x',  are  separated  off  ventrally 
and  laterally.  After  the  closure  of  the  blastopore  the  posterior  stem 
cells  each  undergo  a  further  subdivision  into  two  cells  by  a  meridional 
cleavage.  The  four  cells  thus  formed  resemble  in  appearance  the 
"posterior  teloblasts"  of  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892). 

The  lineage  of  those  cells  which  lie  on  the  vegetal  pole  side  of  the 
posterior  stem  cells  was  followed  as  far  as  is  indicated  in  the  figures,  but 
a  consideration  of  their  cleavages  is  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  paratroch  at  the  time  when  the  blastopore  closes,  and 
the  cells  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo  have  by  this  time  become 
so  small  and  thin  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  satisfactorily. 

There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  the  cleavage  of  X  which 
require  special  mention.    The  first  of  these  concerns  the  first  four 
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cleavages  of  X.  These  cleavages  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  X 
in  Amphitrite  and  ClymeneUa  (Mead,  1897)  and  Arenicola  (Child,  1900). 
This  similarity  extends  not  only  to  the  direction  of  the  cleavages, 
but  also  to  their  products,  which  bear  to  one  another  a  very  similar 
size  relation.  This  striking  resemblance  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  alternating  cleavages,  since  at  the  third  cleavage  this  law  is 
violated  in  x**,  at  the  fourth  in  X.  The  divisions  of  X  in  Dinophilus 
and  Nereis  (Wilson,  1892)  differ  no  more  than  do  the  corresponding 
divisions  in  Nereis  and  other  annelids  {Amphitrite,  etc.).  These  differ- 
ences are,  that  in  Nereis  x*  is  formed  exactly  in  the  dorsal  mid-line, 
and  that  the  division  of  x^  is  delayed,  and  is  nearly  equal  when  it  occurs. 
In  all  the  Polychseta  whose  cytogeny  is  known  (except  Podarke)  bilat- 
erality  appears  in  X  at  the  fourth  cleavage.  It  may  then  be  said  of 
Dinophilus  that  bHaterality  appears  in  the  cell  X  in  the  same  cell  generor 
tion  as  in  ail  polychmtous  annelids  investigated  having  the  uneqiwl  type 
of  cleavage,  and  appears  in  s^  at  the  same  cleavage  as  in  at  least  three 
polychcetous  annelids. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  X 
group.  In  Nereis  the  main  body  of  the  descendants  of  X  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  they  come  to  lie  on  the  vegetal  pole  side  of  the  stem  cells, 
the  latter  remaining  near  the  prototroch.  In  the  other  Polychaeta,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the  blastopore,  the  descendants  of  X  are 
uniformly  distributed  about  the  posterior  stem  cells,  so  that  up  to  a 
late  stage  the  latter  occupy  a  central  position  with  regard  to  their 
products.  In  Dinophilus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
descendants  of  X,  up  to  the  time  when  the  blastopore  is  closed,  are 
distributed  dorsal  and  lateral  to  the  posterior  stem  cells.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  related  to  the  peculiar  shifting  of  areas,  which  has  already 
been  briefly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  later  development.  This 
distribution  is  not  due  entirely  to  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the 
division  of  X — though  in  Nereis  two  cells,  x*  and  x^  are  budded  off 
toward  the  vegetal  pole — but  to  a  shifting  of  the  cells  among  them- 
selves. For  example,  in  Amphitrite  the  cells  x*  and  x'  shift  to  the 
vegetal  pole  side  of  X,  while  in  Dinophilus  the  same  cells  alwa)rs  retain 
a  lateral  position. 

The  further  history  of  this  group,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it, 
is  as  follows.  At  a  time  near  the  closiu^  of  the  blastopore,  as  shown  in 
fig.  55  and  text  fig.  IV,  E,  the  first  quartette  has  been  shifted  forward 
through  nearly  90  degrees,  being  pushed  forward  through  the  forma- 
tion of  x^-x*,  x*-x*,  etc.,  until  the  descendants  of  these  cells  cover  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo  up  to  the  limits  of  the  first  quartette  and 
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also  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  lateral  surface.  Behind  the  blastopore 
the  descendants  of  X  fonn  a  small  group  of  cells,  which  in  fig.  53  have 
not  yet  covered  in  the  primary  mesoblasts.  Mitotic  activity  in  this 
region  has  been  very  slight,  as  may  be  gathered  from  examination  of 
the  optical  section  shown  in  j5g.  54.  The  effect  of  active  mitosis  in 
the  posterior  dorsal  region  is  perceived  in  the  thinness  of  the  ectoderm 
in  this  region.  The  X  cells  posterior  to  the  blastopore  appear  to  ad- 
vance and  fuse  with  the  other  ectoderm  cells  surrounding  the  blasto- 
pore. Whether  they  actually  form  part  of  the  blastopore  I  cannot  at 
present  say,  but  judging  from  their  position  in  j5g.  55  it  seems  probable 
that  they  do.  The  stomodaeum  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
at  precisely  the  point  where  the  blastopore  closed.  It  then  moves 
rapidly  forward  to  occupy  the  position  shown  in  j5g.  59.  This  move- 
ment is  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  cells  posterior  to  the  blastopore, 
which  up  to  this  time  have  been  slow  in  dividing,  as  well  as  by  new 
additions  from  the  posterior  stem  cells.  This  ventral  plate  of  cells 
derived  from  X  corresponds  in  origin  and  position  to  that  group  known 
among  the  annelids  as  the  "ventral  plate."  Examination  of  the  ven- 
tral side  of  an  embryo  at  this  stage  shows  numerous  mitotic  figures, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  this  region  is  testified  to  by  the  thinning  of 
the  ventral  ectoderm  and  by  the  dorsal  flexure  shown  in  figs.  59  and  60. 
From  this  time  on,  it  is  evident  that  the  further  growth  of  trunk 
ectoderm  is  due  entirely  to  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  X  group,  for,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  segments  from  in  front  backward  indicates  ter- 
minal growth,  it  is  evident  that  the  descendants  of  X  can  alone  be 
concerned.  2d  or  X,  then,  contributes  at  least  the  larger  part  of  the 
trunk  ectoderm,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  polychaetous  annelids  whose 
cell  lineage  has  been  studied.  A  larva  of  four  segments  is  shown  in 
horizontal  section  in  fig.  61.  By  comparison  of  this  figure,  which  is 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  other  figures,  an  adequate  idea  can  be 
obtained  of  the  relatively  enormous  extent  of  the  trunk  ectoderm. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  this  latter  is  formed  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, from  2d,  without  any  addition  of  food  material  from  the  exterior, 
the  colossal  size  of  2d  is  very  readily  comprehended.  A  very  similar 
case  is  found  in  the  development  of  Arenicola,  In  this  form,  as 
already  remarked,  the  first  somatoblast  is  also  unusually  large,  and 
furnishes  material  for  the  first  three  segments  of  the  adult  worm.  In 
Dinophilus  direct  development  has  wholly  supplanted  the  larval  type, 
since  the  material  stored  up  in  2d  forms  six  body  segments,  the 
total  number  found  in  the  adult. 
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(2)  2a,  26  and  2c  and  the  Third  QmrteUe. 

The  divisions  of  the  cells  2a,  2b  and  2c  up  to  an  advanced  stage  have 
been  described  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  prototroch.  There  is 
left  but  one  division  to  record,  which  I  have  observed t)nly  in  2a''  and 
2c''.  This  division  is  shown  in  jSgs.  34  and  35.  The  plane  of  the 
division  is  nearly  equatorial,  but  inclined  slightly  in  a  leiotropic 
direction  in  the  C  quadrant,  in  a  dexiotropic  direction  in  the  A  quad- 
rant. Of  the  two  products  the  lower  is  somewhat  the  smaller.  I  have 
never  witnessed  a  corresponding  division  in  2b'',  but  it  very  probably 
occurs.  The  position  and  small  size  of  this  cell  make  it  difficult  to 
study  in  the  later  stages.  The  two  products  of  2a''  and  2o''  respec- 
tively are  quite  conspicuous  up  to  an  advanced  stage,  although  they 
probably  divide  into  smaller  cells  just  before  the  blastopore  closes. 

The  origin  of  the  third  quartette  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cleavages.  3d  is  the  largest  cell  in  this  quartette,  3b  the 
smallest,  while  3a  and  3c  are  intermediate  in  size.  At  the  40-cell  stage 
3d  divides  equally  and  leiotropically.  The  products  of  this  division 
are  shown  in  fig.  22.  A  little  later  3c  divides,  but  in  quite  a  different 
manner,  budding  off  a  small  cell  toward  the  animal  pole.  The  plane 
of  the  division  is  equatorial  (fig.  26).  Next  3a  also  buds  off  a  cell 
toward  the  animal  pole,  the  spindle  being  nearly  vertical,  though  the , 
position  of  the  products  indicates  a  leiotropic  division.  3b  divides 
some  time  after  3a,  and  here  the  spindle  is  decidedly  leiotropic  (fig.  34). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  3b  and  2b,  in  their  respective  quar- 
tettes, are  the  most  conservative  in  retaining  the  primitive  direction 
of  their  divisions.  While  3a  is  in  division,  spindles  are  seen  in  3d*  and 
3d'  (fig.  27).  These  cells  bud  off  tiny  cells  toward  the  animal  pole  (fig. 
32) .  Of  these  latter  that  derived  from  3d*  is  the  smaller.  The  spindles 
for  this  division  are  nearly  vertical,  but  sufficiently  inclined  to  make  the 
division  leiotropic,  in  direct  violation  to  the  law  of  alternating  cleav- 
ages. Even  before  3b  has  completed  its  first  division  3c  has  budded 
off  another  cell  toward  the  animal  pole,  the  spindle  being  inclined 
dexiotropically,  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  law  of  alternating 
cleavages  (fig.  34).  With  this  division,  or  rather  the  one  which  follows 
it,  i.e.,  that  of  3b,  I  have  ceased  to  follow  the  cell-lineage  of  the  entire 

In  fig.  53  the  position  of  the  cells  2a''S  2a''',  2c''S  and  2c''-'  is 
clearly  seen.  Each  pair  of  cells  form  a  portion  of  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  blastopore;  2a''*  and  2c''*,  which  formerly  were  above,  that 
is,  to  the  animal  pole  side  of  2a'''  and  2c''',  now  lie  anterior  to  them. 
They  still,  however,  maintain  their  relative  position  in  the  ectoderm, 
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and  their  changed  relation  to  the  entoderm  and  the  X  group  is  the 
result  of  the  shifting  of  the  ectoderm  already  described.  A  clear  idea 
of  the  change  of  position  of  the  cells  in  question  may  be  obtained  from 
a  glance  at  text  fig.  IV,  A-D.  The  corresponding  cells  in  the  B  quad- 
rant have  not  been  seen.  Doubtless  2b''  divides,  as  do  2a''  and  2c'-', 
though  at  a  much  later  period,  but  the  products  of  such  a  division  are 
not  to  be  recognized  in  fig.  53.  In  the  embryo  represented  in  the 
figure  the  trochoblasts  can  plainly  be  discerned  dorsal  to  2a'''*  and 
2c''*;  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo  they  form  an  irregular  cell 
row.  Below  this  there  is  a  group  of  small  cells  which  presents  to  the 
eye  no  definite  arrangement.  These  represent  the  descendants  of 
2b'';  3a  and  3b.  Posterior  to  the  blastopore  are  those  cells  which  in 
annelids  form  the  ventral  plate.  These  cells  barely  cover  the  posterior 
face  of  the  primary  mesoblasts.  Just  posterior  to  2a'''  and  2c'''  are 
one  or  two  small  cells  on  each  side  whose  lineage  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  which  are  probably  descendants  of  3d  and  3c.  Turning  to 
fig.  55,  the  relations  of  the  cells  surrounding  the  blastopore  are  much 
less  clear.  On  each  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  blastopore  are 
two  cells  slightly  larger  than  those  surrounding  them.  These  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  2a''*,  2a''',  2c''*  and  2c'''.  The 
blastopore  has  meanwhile  narrowed  to  an  irregular  cleft,  the  ceUs 
anterior  to  it  forming  a  seam,  while  the  cells  of  the  ventral  plate  have 
only  advanced  sufficiently  to  cover  in  one  of  the  mesoblasts  and  part 
of  the  other.  All  of  the  cells  which  constitute  the  rim  of  the  blastopore 
are  small  and  extremely  thin  and  transparent,  making  their  outlines 
very  difficult  to  discern,  and  the  exact  lineage  of  any  of  these  impossible 
to  determine.  From  a  comparison  of  figs.  53  and  55  it  is  seen  that  the 
cells  of  the  ectoderm  have  crowded  toward  the  vegetal  pole  from  all 
directions,  but  especially  from  the  sides.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  blastopore,  between  2a''*  and 
2c''*,  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  2b'',  3b  and  3c;  that  the 
lateral  margin  is  at  least  partly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  2a  and 
2c,  unless  the  small  cells  which  form  the  blastopore  rim  in  fig.  55  have 
all  slipped  in  around  2a''*,  2a''',  2c''*  and  2c'''.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  small  cells  comprising  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  blastopore  are  derived  from  the  second  quartette.  It  is, 
however,  fairly  certain  that  some  small  cells  have  pushed  in  between 
the  descendants  of  2a  and  2c  and  the  cells  of  the  X  group.  These  must 
be  the  descendants  of  3c  on  one  side  and  3d  on  the  other. 

In  Nereis,  Wilson  (1892)  described  these  cells  2a',  2c'  and  2b'  as 
"stomatoblasts,"  since  they  converge  to  form  an  arc  of  cells  as  the 
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blastopore  closes,  and  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  stomo- 
dseum.  Mead  (1897)  states  that  in  AmphitrUe  2a',  2^  and  2c'  come 
to  occupy  positions  similar  to  the  "stomatoblasts"  of  Nereis,  but  is 
in  doubt  as  to  their  precise  fate.  In  Capitella,  Eisig  (1898)  finds  that 
the  margin  of  the  blastopore  is  composed  entirely  of  the  products  of  the 
second  quartette  ("oesophagoblasts").  In  Podarke  (Treadwell,  1901) 
at  least  one  cell  from  the  second  quartette  forms  a  portion  of  the  stomo- 
daeal  wall,  as  do  also  products  of  3a,  3b  and  3c.  In  Arenicola  (Child, 
1900)  eight  products  from  the  third  quartette  function  as  stomato- 
blasts  and  form  an  arc  of  cells  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  stomato- 
blasts  of  Nereis, 

Various  conditions  are  found  among  the  Mollusca.  In  Ischnochiton 
(Heath,  1899)  products  of  both  the  second  and  the  third  quartettes 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  blastopore  lips;  this  appears  to  be 
also  the  case  in  Planorbis  (Holmes,  1901),  while  in  Trochus  (Robert, 
1903)  the  lips  are  formed  at  first  by  cells  derived  from  both  the  second 
and  third  quartettes,  but  later  the  products  of  the  second  quartette 
are  excluded  from  the  rim  of  the  blastopore. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Dinophilus  no  one  set  of  cells 
can  be  denominated  stomatoblasts,  but  that  products  from  both  the 
second  and  third  quartettes  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  blasto- 
pore rim.  The  products  of  2^*',  3a  and  3b,  since  they  lie  immediately 
in  front  of  the  blastopore,  probably  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
stomodseum.  The  fate  of  the  cells  2a''S  2a''',  2c''-^  and  2c'''  is 
problematical.  It  is  possible  that  they,  too,  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  stomodseal  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  but  a  small  part  of  3c  and  3d  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
stomodseum.  Their  position,  just  anterior  to  the  cells  of  the  X  group, 
which  is  not  materially  altered  during  the  shifting  of  the  ectoderm, 
together  with  their  large  size,  makes  it  possible  that  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  lateral  ectoderm  of  the  head. 

Mesoblast  of  ectodermal  origin  (larval  mesoblast,  Lillie;  pfledomoso- 
blast,  Eisig)  has  been  described  for  a  number  of  Mollusca,  and  the 
annelids  Podarke  (Treadwell,  1901),  CajnteUa  (Eisig,  1898),  Aricia 
(Wilson,  1898)  and  Thalassema  (Torrey,  1903).  Schimkewitsch  (1895) 
describes  cells  from  the  ectoderm  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  Dinophilits 
embryo  as  migrating  into  the  body  cavity  and  there  contributing  to 
the  mesenchyme.  Certain  cells,  of  whose  exact  lineage  I  am  ignorant, 
belonging  to  the  first  quartette,  do  invaginate  (figs.  57  and  58),  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  give  rise  to  the  mesen- 
chyme of  the  head  and  the  mouth  segment  region;  but  it  is  my  belief 
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that  ectomesoblast,  if  such  exists,  is  very  small  in  amount,  and  that 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  mesench3rmc  of  the  adult  as  well  as 
the  ovaries  are  formed  from  4d. 


VIII. — History  op  the  Fourth  and  Fipth   Quartettes. 

(1)  The  Entomeres. 

The  entoderm,  at  the  time  4d  is  formed  (j5g.  17),  consists  of  2A,  2B, 
IC  and  3D.  The  origin  of  the  third  quartette  and  the  primary  meso- 
blast  cell  4d  have  already  been  described.  The  other  three  members 
of  the  fourth  quartette  arise  by  an  equal  and  Iciotropic  cleavage. 
Figs.  23  and  24  show  the  origin  of  4c,  fig.  29  that  of  4a,  while  figs.  33 
and  41  show  4b  already  formed.  At  the  72-cell  stage  4D  has  divided 
dexiotropically  into  5D  and  5d  (fig.  33),  the  latter  product  being  the 
smaller.  The  inequality  of  this  division  compensates,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  inequality  of  the  division  preceding,  since  at  the  completion  of 
the  seventh  cleavage  the  original  macromeres  5A,  5B,  5C  and  5D  are 
alike  in  size.  After  the  division  of  4D,  4C,  4A  and  4B  divide  equally 
and  dexiotropically  to  form  the  fifth  quartette  (figs.  51  and  52).  The 
original  macromeres  now  form  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  lie  radially. 
Since  up  to  the  last  division  the  macromeres  lay  interradially,  it  is 
evident  that  a  rotation  of  the  macromeres  through  an  arc  of  45  degrees 
has  been  brought  about.  This  rotation  has  taken  place  in  an  anti- 
clockwise direction,  viewing  the  ovum  from  the  animal  pole,  as  can  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  figs.  50  and  52.  This  movement  is  due  to  the 
reduction  in  size  of  the  macromeres  and  their  superficial  position  at 
the  seventh  cleavage.  During  this  cleavage  the  members  of  the  fifth 
quartette  are,  on  the  other  hand,  held  in  place  by  their  greater  surface 
contact  with  the  surrounding  cells  of  the  egg,  so  that  the  macromeres 
5A,  etc.,  are  rotated,  as  were  the  members  of  the  first  quartette  at  the 
time  of  theh-  origin.  A  similar  rotation  apparently  occurs  also  in 
AmphiirUe,  Clymenella  (Mead,  1897)  and  Arenicola  (Child,  1900). 

After  the  division  of  the  fourth  quartette  the  entomeres  cease  divid- 
ing and  enter  a  resting  stage  which  continues  until  after  the  closure  of 
the  blastopore.  They  now  form  a  thick,  roughly  ovoid  mass  of  cells, 
fourteen  in  number.  At  the  centre  of  this  mass  on  the  ventral  side 
(fig.  52)  lie  the  four  macromeres,  5D  posterior,  5B  anterior,  while  5C 
and  5A  lie  laterally.  Alternating  with  the  macromeres  are  the  four 
members  of  the  fifth  quartette,  while  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  cross 
formed  by  the  macromeres  lie  the  three  pairs  of  entomeres  belonging 
to  the  fourth  quartette.    This  relation  is  very  similar  to  that  described 
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by  Wilson  (1892)  for  Aricia.  In  both  cases  this  arrangement  is  prob- 
ably brought  about  by  the  mechanical  processes  involved  in  spiral 
cleavage.  Each  cell  approximates  in  shape  a  four-sided  prism,  the 
nuclei  lying  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  cells,  near  their  ventral  surface. 
As  the  blastopore  narrows,  however,  these  nuclei  begin  to  move 
inward  (figs.  54  and  56).  This  movement  is  associated  with  a  change 
in  shape  of  the  entomercs,  which  in  turn  is  part  of  the  process  of  gas- 
trulation.  As  the  blastopore  lips  draw  together  (figs.  53  and  56)  the 
lower  or  vegetal  pole  ends  of  the  entomeres  grow  smaller,  while  the 
upper  or  animal  pole  ends  become  larger  (figs.  54  and  56).  These  cells 
thus  change  from  a  prismatic  to  a  pyramidal  shape.  Viewed  in  a  sagit- 
tal optical  section  their  outlines  radiate  fanwise  from  the  blastopore 
(fig.  56).  This  condition  is  figured  by  Repiachoff  (1886)  and  also  by 
Schimkewitsch  (1895).  This  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  time  when  the  type  of  gastrulation  was  embolic  and  not 
epibolic,  and  the  latter  condition  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
acquisition  of  food  yolk  during  the  phylogeny.  Such  acquisition  of 
yolk  is  a  secondary  character  commonly  associated  with  a  change 
from  larval  to  direct  development,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a 
change  from  emboly  to  epiboly  may  have  been  brought  about  in  this 
manner.  The  nuclei  have  meanwhile  undergone  changes  in  structure 
as  well  as  in  position.  The  chromatin,  which  before  was  distributed 
in  the  nuclear  vesicles  in  the  form  of  small  granules,  is  now  concentrated 
in  each  vesicle  in  one  deep  staining  chromatin  nucleolus  (fig.  56).  This 
condition  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  resting  cells,  and  is  also  seen  in 
the  entomeres  of  Crepidula  (Conklin,  1897,  figs.  52,  53  and  54). 

The  further  history  of  the  entoderm  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow 
in  detail.  At  a  period  when  the  stomodseum  has  assumed  the  position 
of  the  definitive  mouth,  the  entoderm  cells  are  seen  to  have  multiplied 
somewhat  and  to  have  assumed  an  arrangement  quite  different  from 
that  found  in  earlier  stages.  In  fig.  57,  which  is  a  horizontal,  optical 
section  of  a  stage  when  the  stomodaoum  is  just  making  its  appearance, 
the  entoderm  cells  have  still  the  radial  arrangement  which  they  as- 
sumed at  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the  blastopore.  In  fig.  59,  a  sagittal 
section  of  a  much  later  stage,  the  arrangement  is  totally  different; 
the  entoderm  cells  have  multiplied  and  are  now  arranged  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  layer  about  a  small  central  lumen. 

(2)  The  Mesameres, 

At  the  29-cell  stage  4d  is  but  just  formed  and  lies  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  cleaving  ovum,  below  and  in  front  of  X  and  to  the  left  of  the 
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mid-line.  Very  soon  after  its  formation  4d  divides  again.  This  divi- 
sion parts  it,  by  a  bilateral  cleavage,  into  two  equal  cells,  the  primary 
mesomcres  M  and  M.  This  division  is  illustrated  in  figs.  28  and  44. 
The  primary  mesomeres  remain  undivided  up  to  the  72-ccll  stage,  when 
they  undergo  a  division  of  great  interest.  This  division  is  shown  in 
figs.  33  and  36.  By  it  two  small  cells  are  budded  off  anteriorly  toward 
the  vegetal  pole,  and  close  to  the  line  of  juncture  of  the  two  mesomeres. 
This  division  is,  however,  not  bilaterally  symmetrical,  but  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  plainly  dexiotropic,  and  foUowa  the  law  of  aUemating  cleavages. 
The  product  of  the  left  mesomere  thus  lies  in  the  furrow  formed  by 
the  juncture  of  the  two  mesomeres  and  the  entomeres  5D  and  5d. 
The  product  of  the  right  mesomeres,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  between 
its  parent  cell  and  5D.  The  next  division  of  the  mesomeres  (fig.  50) 
is  also  not  symmetrical.  By  this  division  the  left  mesomere  buds  off 
a  small  cell  on  its  left  anterior  surface,  that  is,  leiotropically;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  mesomere  violates  the  law  of  spiral  cleavage  by 
dividing  in  the  same  direction  as  before  and  placing  a  small  cell  to 
the  left  of  its  first  product  (fig.  50).  The  next  division  marks  the 
beginning  of  true  teloblastic  cleavages.  Each  mesomere  in  this  divi- 
sion buds  off  dorsally  and  laterally  a  small  cell.  Just  how  many  of 
these  divisions  occur  before  the  closure  of  the  blastopore  I  cannot  say, 
but  probably  not  more  than  two.  After  the  closure  of  the  blastopore 
the  mesomeres  begin  to  shift  apart,  moving  laterally,  forward  and 
somewhat  dorsally.  In  the  horizontal  optical  section  shown  in  fig.  57 
they  have  reached  a  position  which,  I  think,  is  their  final  one.  In  this 
movement  they  not  only  have  changed  their  position  with  regard  to  one 
another,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the  blastopore  the  mesomeres  are  situated 
at  the  left  of  the  ventral  mid-line,  but,  as  shown  in  fig.  57,  at  the 
close  of  this  movement  the  mesomeres  arc  bilaterally  situated  with 
respect  to  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo. 

The  cause  of  this  shifting  apart  is  not  clear,  but  I  think  it  is  to  bo 
explained  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  entomeres.  These  are,  at  the 
time  the  blastopore  closes,  pyramidal  in  form,  with  their  apices  at 
the  blastopore.  This  point,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  figs.  53 
and  55,  is  just  anterior  to  the  junction  of  the  mesomeres.  After  the 
ectoderm  of  the  ventral  plate  has  enclosed  the  mesomeres,  they  arc 
subjected  to  a  pressure  from  the  ectoderm  which  tends  to  force  them 
inward  against  the  narrow  ends  of  the  entomeres.  These  latter  press 
in  between  the  mesomeres  and  wedge  them  apart.  They  are,  however, 
prevented  from  passing  backwards,  and  in  fact  compelled  to  move 
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forward,  by  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  X  group.  In  Thalassema  there 
occurs  a  similar  shifting  apart  of  the  mesomeres,  which  Torrey  (1903) 
also  explains  as  being  caused  by  pressing  of  the  entomeres. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  mesomeres  is  at  first  sight  somewhat 
different  from  that  occupied  by  similar  cells  among  the  mollusks  and 
annelids.  In  the  majority  of  these  forms  the  mesomeres,  soon  after 
their  formation,  are  invaginated  into  the  cleavage  cavity.  In  Dino- 
philiLs  they  remain  on  the  exterior  until  covered  by  ectoderm,  when 
they  move  laterally  to  the  entoderm.  There  was,  however,  at  an 
early  stage  a  cleavage  cavity  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  entoderm, 
and  had  the  mesomeres  moved  into  it,  then  their  behavior  would  have 
been  that  of  the  corresponding  cells  in  most  mollusks  and  annelids. 
As  it  is,  their  migration  into  the  cleavage  cavity  is  postponed  until  a 
later  period  of  the  history  of  the  embryo,  but  their  final  position  is 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  forms. 

In  fig.  57  a  band  of  mesoblast  cells  is  seen  on  each  side  of  the  ento- 
derm, running  forward  from  the  mesomeres,  which  are  in  division. 
The  mesoblast  is  also  shown  in  fig.  59  ventral  to  the  entoderm. 

The  later  history  of  the  mesoblast  has  not  been  followed  out  in  detail. 
It  is  my  hope  to  be  able  at  a  later  period  to  determine  precisely  to 
what  organs  and  tissues  the  mesomeres  contribute,  but  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  they  give  rise  to  the  mesenchyme  and  sex  organs  (ovaries) 
of  the  adidt. 

Of  especial  interest  would  be  the  fate  of  the  first  two  products  of 
each  mesomerc,  in  the  light  of  the  discovery  made  by.  Conklin  (1897) 
that  part  of  4d  is  in  Crejndvla  entodermal. 

Following  Conklin's  discovery,  Wilson  (1897)  in  Nereis,  Treadwell 
(1901)  in  Podarke  and  Torrey  (1903)  in  Thxdassema  found  that  part 
of  the  mesomeres  in  these  forms  was  entodermal.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  out  the  fate  of  the  first  two  products  of  each  meso- 
mere,  since  their  small  size  and  position  causes  them  to  become  inextri- 
cably blended  with  the  ectodermal  cells  surrounding  the  posterior  lip 
of  the  blastopore.  The  position  of  three  of  these  cells  in  the  mid-line 
suggests,  however,  that  their  fate  may  be  different  from  that  of  the 
other  products  of  the  mesomeres. 

IX. — ^AxiAL  Relations. 

The  discussion  of  the  axial  relations  of  the  Dinophilus  embryo  falls 
naturally  imder  two  heads,  viz. :  (1)  The  relation  of  the  first  and  second 
cleavage  planes  to  the  future  median  plane  of  the  adult,  and  (2)  the 
shifting  of  areas  which  occurs  in  relation  to  the  closure  of  the  blasto- 
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pore.  Both  of  these  questions  have  received  much  attention  from 
embryologists,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  writers 
on  cell-lineage  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  here  to 
treat  the  subject  at  length,  and  so  I  shall  confine  m3rself  to  stating  what 
these  relations  are  in  the  Dinophilus  embryo  and  to  comparing  them 
with  a  few  other  forms. 

As  already  mentioned ,  the  cell  2d  is  of  very  great  value  as  a  landmark. 
From  its  origin  up  to  the  time  when  the  last  traces  of  it  are  seen,  it 
marks  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
since  the  first  three  cleavages  are  of  the  spiral  tjrpe,  and  not  of  the 
bilateral  type,  and  since  x*  and  x'  arc  not  exactly  equal  in  size,  that  the 
centre  of  2d  before  these  cleavages  could  not  well  be  situated  at  the 
same  point  as  that  of  2d  after  them.  This,  however,  is  not  a  point  of 
practical  importance.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  centre  of  the 
cell  2d  lies  in  the  future  median  plane  of  the  embryo.  The  animal  and 
vegetal  poles  lie  in  this  plane,  so  that  its  relation  to  the  cleaving  egg 
can  now  be  determined. 

2d,  after  its  formation,  lies  in  the  furrow  between  Ic  and  ID.  A 
glance  at  the  figures  from  fig.  10  to  fig.  33  shows  that  the  second  cleav- 
age plane  between  the  macromcrcs,  up  to  the  72-cell  stage  (fig.  33),  very 
nearly  coincides  with  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo,  since  both  2d 
and  the  vegetal  pole  lie  in  this  furrow.  At  the  72-cell  stage,  however, 
these  relations  are  beginning  to  undergo  a  change.  As  described  under 
the  history  of  the  entomercs,  the  macromeres  undergo  a  rotation 
through  45  degrees,  bringing  5D  and  5B  into  the  former  plane  of  the 
second  cleavage.  This  point  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  figs. 
50  and  52.  The  median  plane  of  the  embryo  and  adult  then  passes 
through  5B  and  5D,  and  forms  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  plane  of 
the  second  cleavage  between  the  original  macromeres.  In  conclusion, 
it  follows,  since  2d  marks  the  posterior  region  of  the  embryo,  and  since 
during  the  early  cleavage  stages  it  lies  in  the  furrow  between  the  pos- 
terior macromeres,  that  the  second  cleavage  plane  does  coincide  in  a 
general  way  with  the  future  sagittal  plane  of  the  embryo,  although  it 
is  evident  that  at  the  4-cell  stage  the  cleavage  plane  between  C  and  I) 
must  pass  to  the  right  of  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  embryo.  This 
result  is  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  among  the  Annelida  by 
most  writers,  though  Wilson  (1892)  found  that  the  second  cleavage 
coincides  with  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  future  embryo.  Much  import- 
ance, however,  cannot  be  attached  to  these  relations  of  the  entomeres 
with  the  embr}''o,  since  they  arc  the  result  of  shiftings  between  the 
macromeres  and  micromeres,  which  may  occur  at  an  early  period.     In 
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DinophUus,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  first  quartette  when' first 
formed  lie  in  the  furrows  between  the  macromeres;  at  the  next  cleav- 
age they  are  shifted  in  a  sinistral  direction,  so  that  they  lie  precisely 
over  their  parent  macromeres  (cf.  figs.  8  and  10),  and  this  relative 
position  is  retained  up  to  the  formation  of  the  fifth  quartette.  In 
Amphitrite  (Mead,  1897)  and  Arenicola  (Child,  1900)  this  sinistral 
rotation  does  not  bring  the  micromeres  so  precisely  over  the  corres- 
ponding macromeres. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  cleavage  plane  with  the  embryonic 
axis,  the  micromeres  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the  macromeres. 
An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  later  cleavages  will  show  that  the 
planes  of  the  first  and  second  cleavages  as  traced  over  the  entire  embryo 
do  not  coincide  with  its  transverse  and  sagittal  planes,  but  that  here 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Lillie  (1895)  holds  good,  viz.:  "The  members  of 
the  odd  generations  of  ectomeres,  as  well  as  the  entomeres,  are 
distributed  two  each,  right  and  left  of  the  middle  line;  those  of  the 
even  generations  are  placed  anterior,  posterior,  right  and  left." 

The  shifting  of  the  axis,  which  is  largely  concerned  in  bringing  about 
the  closure  of  the  blastopore,  has  been  already  described  in  chapter  V. 
It  was  there  spoken  of  as  a  forward  movement  of  the  first  quartette, 
or  rather  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  embryo.  This 
shifting,  I  think,  might  better  be  looked  upon  as  a  shifting  backward 
of  the  ectoderm  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  embryo,  considering  the 
animal  pole  as  the  fixed  point.  In  the  first  case  the  blastopore  would 
be  closed  from  in  front  backward;  in  the  latter  from  behind  forward, 
which  brings  it  into  line  with  what  we  know  of  other  forms.  In  either 
case  the  egg  axis  is  bent  through  an  angle  of  nearly  90  degrees,  but  not 
quite,  since  the  am'mal  pole  is,  as  Wilson  (1892)  showed  to  be  the  case 
in  Nereis,  probably  slightly  dorsal  to  the  anterior  pole  of  the  embryo. 
This  shifting  of  areas  during  the  process  of  gastrulation  is  almost  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  Crepidvla,  as  described  by  Conk- 
lin  (1897).  There  is  in  that  form  a  bending  of  the  egg  axis  through 
90  degrees,  and  also  caused  by  rapid  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  D  quad- 
rant, which  pushes  forward  the  ectoderm  of  the  aboral  surface  over  the 
entoderm,  the  vegetative  pole  being  apparently  the  fixed  point.  This 
condition  is  attributed  by  Conklin  to  the  accumulation  of  yolk  in  the 
entoderm  cells,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  cause  of  the  similar  relations 
existing  between  entoderm  and  ectoderm  in  DinophUus,  the  solid 
yolk-laden  mass  of  entoderm  cells  altering  their  form  and  relative 
positions  but  little,  while  the  ectoderm  is  shifted  over  them. 
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X. — ^The   Phylogenetic   Relationships   of  Dinophilus   in   the 

Light  oi;  Its  Early  Development. 

In  this  chapter  I  wish  to  briefly  compare  the  early  development  of 
Dinophilus  with  that  of  other  groups,  and  to  consider  what  light  a 
study  of  its  ccU-lineagc  sheds  on  its  systematic  position.  That  the 
study  of  cell-lineage  is  of  value  in  determining  relationship  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  the  results  accomplished  in  this  particular  branch 
of  zoological  research.  These  have  in  a  most  striking  degree  corrobo- 
rated the  results  attained  by  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  and 
have  further  shown  that  in  a  large  number  of  forms,  representative  of 
large  and  important  groups,  the  characters  of  the  various  forms  as 
manifested  in  the  cleavage  are  as  constant  as  the  anatomical  characters, 
and  must  therefore  be  as  truly  inherited.  Furthermore,  since  cceno- 
genetic  changes  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment first,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  earlier  stages  retaining  longer  their 
primitive  characters,  although  even  the  earliest  stages  have  been 
affected  by  precocious  segregation  and  are  no  longer  highly  primitive. 
The  study  of  the  early  development  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sure  or 
certain  guide  in  determining  relationship  in  every  case,  yet  it  may, 
I  think,  be  very  properly  called  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  the 
relationships  of  doubtful  forms.  In  the  case  of  Dinophilus^  the  cleav- 
age has  presented  such  startling  and  accurate  resemblances  to  the 
chaetopod  annelids  that  it  seems  impossible  that  they  do  not  indicate 
relationship,  for  so  many  and  minute  correspondences  could  hardly 
have  arisen  independently.  I  have  already  stated  these  resemblances 
separately,  but  wish  here  to  bring  them  together,  in  order  that  their 
force  may  be  more  apparent. 

In  the  first  place  the  manner  of  origin  of  the  germ  layers — ectoderm 
arising  from  the  first  three  quartettes,  mesoderm  from  the  left  posterior 
member  of  the  fourth  quartette,  and  entoderm  from  the  remaining 
cells — brings  Dinophilus  into  a  list  of  forms  already  large  and  still 
increasing,  containing  members  of  the  Lamellibranchia,  Gasteropoda, 
Polychaeta  and  Echiuridse.  In  common  with  many  Annelida  and 
MoUusca  the  larger  part  (or  all)  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  trunk  is 
derived  from  one  cell,  the  posterior  member  of  the  second  quartette. 
A  little  later  the  resemblances  to  the  annelids  become  more  marked. 
In  the  development  of  the  second  preoral  ciliated  band  of  Dinophilus 
is  recognized  the  prototroch  of  the  trochophore,  and  the  earliest  rudi- 
ment of  the  brain  appears  at  the  same  point  as  the  annelid  "Scheitel- 
platte."  There  arc,  however,  in  the  cleavages  themselves  resem- 
blances to  the  cleavage  of  the  j)olychaBte  annelids  which  are  most 
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striking,  viz.,  in  the  origin  of  the  bilateral  cleavages.  In  the  cross 
and  in  the  products  of  2d  the  transition^  from  the  spiral  type  of 
cleavage  to  the  more  specialized  bilateral  type  occurs  in  precisely 
the  same  cells  and  in  precisely  the  same  directions  as  in  the  Poly- 
chseta.  Moreover,  the  second  bilateral  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the 
posterior  arms  of  the  cross  continue  this  resemblance.  All  these 
characters,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  when  viewed  as  a  whole, 
point  in  no  uncertain  way  to  a  descent  from  the  annelid  stem,  and  at 
a  point  not  far  from  that  at  which  the  Polychaeta  arose. 

If  we  consider,  as  I  think  at  present  we  must,  that  the  trochophorc 
is  a  larval  form  common  at  least  to  the  Annelida,  we  cannot  regard  the 
development  of  Dinophiliis  as  primitive.  This  view  is  upheld  by  many 
features  of  the  cleavage,  especially  by  the  many  departures  from  the 
spiral  type  exemplified  in  the  divisions  of  the  primary  trochoblasts 
and  many  other  cells,  and  also  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  size  of 
2b  and  3b  as  compared  with  their  sister  cells.  Further  evidence  of 
secondary  change  is  found  in  the  enormous  size  of  2d  and  4d,  which 
have  acquired  a  very  large  amount  of  c)rtoplasm  in  order  to  supply 
material  to  build  up  the  trunk  region,  which  in  the  trochophore  is 
ordinarily  acquired  from  the  exterior  through  active  feeding.  Besides 
these  there  is  the  retarded  development  of  the  adult  organs,  which  do 
not  become  functional  until  the  animal  is  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  but 
which  must  have  been  primitively  functional  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Such  organs  are  the  intestine  and  prototroch.  The  latter,  together 
with  the  rosette^  and  possibly  the  perianal  band  of  cilia,  which  may 
represent  the  paratroch,  are  the  sole  relics  of  organs  peculiar  to  the 
trochophore.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful  if  even  these  would  now 
be  recognizable,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  are  also  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  adult  organs.  How  quickly  such  a  larval  organ  as 
the  prototroch  may  disappear  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of 
Siemdspis  (Child,  1900),  where  the  prototroch  has  entirely  disappeared, 
though  this  larval  organ  is  highly  developed  in  related  forms.  Thus 
in  the  light  of  the  cleavage,  as  well  as  in  that  afforded  by  the  more 
recent  work  on  the  anatomy  of  Dinophilu^,  Metschnikofl's  conjecture 
appears  almost  prophetic.  DinophHus  probably  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"stationare  Annclidenlarva,"  but  one  in  which  the  larval  stage  has 
become  an  end  stage  toward  which  the  development  tends  and  which 
has  become  correspondingly  modified. 
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Postscript. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  presented  for  publication  there  have  come 
to  hand  two  papers  by  Prof.  John  H.  Gerould:  "The  Development  of 
Phascolosoma  "  {Arch,  Zool.  exp,  et  gen.  II,  fS,  1904)  and  "  Studies  on 
the  Embryology  of  the  Sipunculidae:  I.  The  Embryonal  Envelope 
and  Its  Homologies "  (Mark  Anniversary  Volume,  Art.  XXII).  In 
the  former  of  these  two  papers  Prof  Gerould  shows  that  in  Phasco- 
losoma the  ectoderm  arises  from  the  first  three  quartettes  of  micro- 
meres,  the  mesoderm  from  4d,  and  the  entoderm  from  the  remaining 
cells,  thus  adding  a  representative  of  the  Sipunculidae  to  the  list  of 
forms  mentioned  in  section  IV  (4)  of  the  present  paper.  The  author 
further  points  out  the  presence  of  a  typical  annelid  "cross"  and 
"rosette"  in  Phascolosoma ^  that  the  prototroch  of  the  larva  is  formed 
from  the  sixteen  "primary  trochoblasts,"  and  that  the  "somatic 
plate"  arises  from  2d.  The  second  paper  mentioned,  among  other 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  relation  of  the  larva  of  Sipunculus 
and  Phascolosoma,  establishes  the  homology  of  the  "serosa"  of 
Phuscolosoma  with  the  prototroch  of  Sipunculus. 
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Explanation  op  Plates  XLIII-XLVIII. 

The  figures  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  drawn  with  the  camera  lucida  at 
the  table  levd  imder  Zeiss  homo.  imm.  ^,  oc.  2.  With  whatever  lenses  used, 
however,  all  the  figures  were  drawn  to  the  same  scale  of  magnification. 


Reference  Letters. 


bl..  Blastopore. 

br..  Brain. 

br.  com..  Commissure  of  brain. 

gl.,  Gland 

int.l.,  Lumen  of  intesUne. 

m.,  Mouth. 


mes.,  Mesoderm. 

pr..  Proctodeum. 

pro..  Proboscis. 

St.,  Stomodseum. 

sto.l..  Lumen  of  stomach. 

v.p..  Ectoderm  of  ventral  plate. 


Plate  XLIII,  Fig.  1. — Unsegmented  ovum,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  second 
polar  body.  The  female  pronucleus  lies  at  the  animal  pole  of  the 
egg,  surrounded  on  its  lower  side  b^  a  large  aster.  The  sperm  nu- 
cleus, with  its  accompanying  aster,  is  seen  to  the  right  of  and  below 
the  centre  of  the  ovum. 

Fig.    2. — Unsegmented  ovum  after  union  of  the  two  pronuclei. 

Fig.  3. — Early  anaphase  of  first  deavage  spindle.  The  cell-body  is  begin- 
ning to  dongate. 

Fig.    4. — ^Two  ceUs.    Prophases  of  spindles  for  second  deavage. 

Fig.    6. — ^Two  ceUs.    A-B  in  metaphase,  C-D  in  anaphase  of  division. 

Figs.  6  and  7. — Four  cells.  Spindle  fibres  still  connecting  A  and  B.  Ani- 
mal pole. 

Fig.    8. — Seven  to  eight  cells.    Animal  pole.     Ic  and  Id  formed  and  in  pro- 
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I>hase  of  next  division,     la  just  formed  and  lb  in  process  of  forma- 
tion.    Ic  is  taking  in  one  of  the  polar  bodies. 

Fig.    9. — ^Nlne  cells,  left  side.    2d  just  formed;  Id  preparing  to  give  off  Id*. 

Fig.  10. — ^Twelve  cells,  animal  pole,     la'  just  formed. 

Fig.  11. — ^Thirteen  to  fourteen  cdls.  aninial  pole,     lb  about  to  divide. 

Fig.  12. — ^Thirteen   to  fourteen  cdls,  right  side.    2c  just  formed;  2d-"X 
dividing  to  form  x^ 
Plate  XUV,  Fig.  13. — ^Thirteen  to  fourteen  ceUs,  left  side.    2a  in  process  of 
formation. 

Fig.  14. — ^Twenty-six  cells,  animal  pole,  lb*'*  just  formed;  Ic*-*  and  Id*** 
preparing  to  form  rosette. 

Fig.  16. — ^Twentynsix  ceUs  from  rijjht  side.  Spindle  fibres  connecting]  3C 
and  3c;  Ic*  preparing  to  divide. 

Fig.  16. — ^Twenty-six  cells,  left  side.  2a  and  3D  preparing  to  divide;  spindle 
fibres  connecting  X.  and  x',  and  3A  and  3ia. 

Fig.  17. — ^Twenty-six  ^Is,  vegetal  pole,  x*-*  forming;  3D  in  metaphase 
of  division. 

Fig.  18. — Twenty-eight  cells,  left  side.  2a*  formed;  cell  body  of  3D 
elongated. 

Fig.  19. — ^Twenty-eight  cells,  right  side.    2B  in  division. 

Fig.  20. — ^Forty  ceUs,  animal  pole.  Ic****'  and  Id*-*-'  preparing  for  their 
first  bilateral  division. 

Fig.  21.— Forty  cells,  rig^t  side. 
Plate  XLV,  Fig.  22.— Forty  cells,  left  side. 

Fig.  23. — Forty-two  cells,  right  side.    4c  just  formed. 

Fig.  24. — ^Forty-two  cells,  vegetal  pole.    4d  preparing  for  bilateral  division. 

Fig.  25. — Fifty-four  cells,  ammal  pole.  Bilateral  division  of  the  posterior 
stem  cdls  of  the  first  quartette  completed. 

Fig.  26. — Fifty-four  cells,  right  side.    2c'*  formed. 

Fig.  27. — Fifty-four  cells,  left  side. 

Fig.  28. — Fifty-four  ceUs,  vegetal  pole.  Bilateral  division  of  4d  completed; 
X  preparing  for  bilateral  division. 

Fig.  29.— -Fifty-three  cells,  anterior  end.  Divisions  of  3 A,  2b,  3b,  lb  and 
2c'  shown. 

Fig.  30. — Seventy-two  cells.    Division  of  cells  of  posterior  arms  of  cross; 
arm  of  cross  in  the  B  quadrant  just  formed. 
Plate  XL VI,  Fig.  31. — Seventy-two  cells,  right  side. 

Fig.  32.— Seventy-two  cells,  left  side. 

Fig.  33. — Seventy-two  cells,  vegetal  pole,    x''  divided;  5d  just  formed. 

Fig.  34. — Eighty-one  cells,  right  side.    2c''''  and  2c**  divided. 

Fig.  35. — Eighty-one  cells,  left  side.    2a'''  and  2a*  in  process  of  division. 

Fig.  36. — ^Eighty-one  cells,  vegetal  pole.    Dexiotropic  division  of  M.  and  M. 

Fig.  37. — Eighty-nine  cells,  animal  pole.    Division  of  lb*''**. 

Fi^.  38  and  39. — Eighty-nine  cells,  right  and  left  sides  respectively. 
Plate  XLVII,  Fig.  40.— Eighty-nine  ceils,  vegetal  pole. 

Figs.  42-49. — Products  of  2d— X  viewed  from  the  posterior  end.  Fig.  42 
was  drawn  from  the  same  ovum  as  represented  in  Fig.  20:  Fig.  44 
likewise  corresponds  to  Fig.  30;  Fig.  45  to  Figs.  34-36;  and  Fig.  47 
to  Fig.  37. 

Fig.  50. — ^Vegetal  pole.     Formation  of  5a  and  second  division  of  M  and  M. 

Fig.  51. — ^Vegetal  pole.    4c  divided;  4a  and  4b  dividing. 

Fig.  62. — ^Division  of  entomeres  completed. 
Plate  aLVIII,  Figs.  53  and  55. — ^Two  stages  during  the  closure  of  the  blasto- 
pore.   They  show  also  the  division  of  X  and  X  to  form  x*  and  x*. 

Figs.  54  and  56.--Optical  sagittal  sections  of  same,  showing  change  in 
form  of  the  entoderm  cells  and  the  inward  migration  of  their  nuclei. 

Fig.  57. — Horizontal  optical  section  of  embryo  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stomoda^um.  The  mesomeres,  which  are  seen  in  division, 
have  moved  apart.  In  front  of  each  mesomere  is  seen  the  band  of 
mesoblast  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

Fig.  58. — Optical   sagittal  section  of  same  stage,   showing  formation   of 
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stomodseum.      At  the  anterior  end   is  also  seen    the  ectodermal 

thickening  ivhich  gives  rise  to  the  brain. 
Fig.  59. — Sagitt^  section  of  a  much  later  stage  than  the  last.    The  stomo- 

dseum  has  assumed  the  position  of  the  definitive  mouth,  while  the 

entoderm  cells  have  multiplied  and  arranged  themselves  about  the 

rudiment  of  the  intestinal  lumen.     Below  the  entoderm  cells  is  seen 

the  mesoderm. 
Fig.  60. — Sa^ttal  section  of  a  late  stage. '  The  entoderm  cells  now  form 

an  epithelial  layer  about  a  well-dSned  lumen.    The  rudiment  of  the 

intestine  is  making  its  appearance. 
Fig.  61 . — Horizontal  section  of  an  embryo  with  four  segments. 
Fig.  62. — ^Transverse  section  of  a  stage  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig. 

60,  showing  the  relations  of  the  three  germ  layers. 
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TEE  DBTSLOPMEVT  LSB  8TBVGTUBB  OF  THE  LABYA  OF  PABAO0BDIU8. 

BY  THOMAS  H.   MONTGOMERY,   JR., 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  embryology  of  the  Gordiacea  is  a  subject  full  of  mystery  and 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  at  its  solution.  It  is  one 
fraught  with  technical  difficulties,  and  one  where  the  obtaining  of 
material  is  usually  a  matter  of  chance.  With  a  peculiar  delight  then, 
after  many  vain  attempts  to  collect  the  eggs,  I  found  in  March  and 
April  of  the  present  year  numerous  adults  of  both  sexes,  with  egg- 
strings  in  abundance,  of  Paragordius  varius  (Leidy)  in  a  small  stream 
that  passes  through  the  town  of  Austin,  Texas. 

Ovipositing  females  were  brought  to  the  laboratory,  and  the  egg- 
strings  kept  for  weeks  in  small  jars  of  water  aerated  by  plants.  The 
full-formed  larval  stage  is  reached  in  from  ten  to  twelve  da)rs,  and 
these  larvae  live  for  more  than  a  week  longer  before  they  leave  the 
egg-membranes.  After  leaving  the  latter  they  live  for  only  a  few 
days  unless  they  reach  their  proper  host. 

In  Texas,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  last  host  is  the  large  cricket 
(Acheta  abbrernata) ;  in  this  host  are  found  individuals  from  about  one- 
third  the  ultimate  size  to  the  adult  stage.  As  is  well  known  for  all 
the  species  of  Gordiacea^  the  adults  leave  their  terminal  hosts  and  come 
into  the  water,  where  the  eggs  are  fertilized  and  laid.  Whether  the 
cricket  is  the  only  host  of  Paragordius  varius ^  or  whether  there  is  a  pre- 
ceding one  into  which  the  larva  first  enters,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine.  Attempts  were  made  to  infect  crickets  with  larvse,  by 
crushing  the  egg-strings  containing  the  latter  so  as  to  liberate  the  larvse, 
and  placing  drops  of  water  filled  with  the  larvse  upon  grass  fed  to  the 
crickets.  None  of  the  adult  crickets  lived  longer  than  a  month  in 
confinement;  and  each  one  out  of  about  75  kept  under  observation 
was  examined  in  vain  at  the  time  of  its  death  for  Paragordius  larvse. 
Crushed  egg-strings  were  placed  in  water  containing  Amphipods 
(Gammarids);  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  Amphipods  showed  numer- 
ous larvae  encysted  in  the  intestine  and  musculatiu^,  but  these  larvae 
underwent  no  further  development.  Terrestrial  Isopods  (Oniscus) 
found  in  damp  places  were  placed  in  contact  with  water  containing 
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larvae,  and  such  water  was  dropped  upon  their  mouths;  two  weeks 
later  a  single  one  of  them  showed  a  single  larva  in  the  intestine,  en- 
cjrsted  but  dead.  Pieces  of  egg-strings  were  placed  in  aquaria  with 
brook  minnows;  the  fish  some  three  weeks  later  showed  larvae  encysted 
in  the  intestine,  and  a  few  in  the  muscles,  but  here  again  no  further 
development  of  the  larvae  was  obtained.  Finally  infection  attempts 
were  made  with  tadpoles  of  Bufo.  The  first  lot  of  tadpoles  were  small 
(but  operculum  present),  and  crushed  egg-strings  were  placed  in  their 
water  on  April  12;  most  of  the  tadpoles  died  between  the  16th  arid  the 
18th  of  April,  the  last  on  the  19th;  the  autopsy  showed  large  numbers 
of  larvae  (not  encysted)  in  the  intestine,  but  most  if  not  all  of  the  larvae 
were  dead.  About  the  same  results  were  reached  with  two  other  lots. 
Larvae  placed  in  water  containing  mosquito  larvae  {Cvlex)  encysted 
themselves  in  the  mosquitoes  and  soon  caused  their  death. 

These  results  are,  of  course,  quite  indecisive,  except  in  showing  that 
mosquito  larvae  and  toad  tadpoles  cannot  be  normal  hosts  of  the 
parasites.  So  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  early  post-larval 
development  of  Paragordiiis,  and  in  the  present  contribution  shall 
deal  with  that  Uterature  only  which  concerns  the  development  up 
to  the  larval  stage. 

Since  the  ultimate  host  is  a  land  insect,  while  the  parasites  are  at 
first  aquatic,  it  is  of  value  to  determine  how  long  the  mature  worms 
can  withstand  desiccation.  One  adult  female  within  a  few  hours  after 
emerging  from  a  cricket  was  placed  in  a  dry  dish;  four  hours  afterward 
she  was  alive,  but  with  dry  cuticle ;  eighteen  hours  afterward  she  was 
shriveled  up  and  did  not  resuscitate  on  being  placed  in  water.  Several 
adult  females,  a  few  hours  after  escaping  from  crickets,  were  placed  in 
an  open  dish  on  moist  filter  paper;  twenty-four  hours  afterward  they 
were  still  alive  though  the  body  surface  was  dry,  and  on  placing  them 
in  water  they  lived  for  several  days.  Egg-strings  when  dried  shrivel 
up  and  the  eggs  die  quickly. 

Portions  of  egg-strings  at  timed  periods  were  preserved  in  three 
fixatives:  Zenker's  fluid,  made  up  of  5  per  cent,  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  5  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  Miiller's  solution  (bichromate 
of  potash  2  parts,  sulphate  of  soda  1  part,  water  100  parts) ;  a  mixture 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  3  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  aqueous  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  equal  parts;  and  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  10  parts,  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  90  parts.  The  fixation  with 
Zenker's  fluid  is  by  far  the  best  of  these,  producing  no  distortion  and 
preserving  admirably  dalicate  cellular  details.  To  my  surprise  I  found, 
contrary  to  the  results  of  other  workers,  that  the  ova,  despite  theii 
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membranes,  are  readily  penetrated,  and  that  all  alcoholic  and  strong 
acid  solutions  are  to  be  avoided.  Flemming's  fluid  (osmic  acid,  acetic 
acid  and  chromic  acid)  penetrates  easily,  but  blackens  the  tissues  too 
quickly.  A  fixation  of  three  to  twenty  hours  in  Zenker's  fluid  is 
followed  by  rinsing  in  distilled  water  for  fully  the  same  length  of  time ; 
then  the  egg-strings  are  brought  through  successive  alcohol  grades  up 
to  83  per  cent.  They  remain  in  the  latter  for  several  day^s,  then  arc 
brought  down  gradually  to  distilled  water.  With  each  egg-string  in  a 
narrow,  round-bottomed  vial,  I  take  a  glass  rod  and  thoroughly  crush 
the  egg-string  in  water  after  it  has  been  well  hardened  in  alcohol;  thus 
the  eggs  are  easily  freed  from  each  other  and  none  are  lost.  An 
aqueous  stain  is  then  poured  upon  them;  and  for  material  fixed  in 
Zenker's  fluid  I  found  Delafield's  hsematoxylinc,  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  for  two  to  three  hours,  the  best.  The  ova,  still  within 
the  same  vial,  are  brought  up  through  successive  grades  of  alcohol  to 
absolute  alcohol,  half  an  horn:  in  each  grade;  then  into  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  xylol;  then  into  pure  xylol.  They 
are  then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  These  methods  have  been  given 
in  detail,  because  only  after  numerous  failures  have  I  been  able  to 
secure  fine  preparations.  In  the  structure  of  the  larva  much  can  be 
determined  by  study  of  it  in  life.  And  one  can  best  investigate  the 
armature  of  the  proboscis  by  causing  it  to  be  permanently  evaginated 
through  treatment  with  a  rather  strong  aqueous  solution  of  caustic 
potash;  this  swells  up  the  whole  body.  Sections  were  made  of  numer- 
ous egg-strings,  but  the  paraffine  imbedding  causes  great  distortion 
of  the  cells,  and  it  is  necessary  to  imbed  for  several  hours;  The 
whole  mounts  of  the  ova  and  larvae  were  the  most  instructive. 

1.  The  Early  Development. 

The  structure  of  the  adult  reproductive  organs  has  been  previously 
described  by  me  (1903)  in  detail,  and  it  is  necessary  here  to  recall  only 
a  few  points  to  make  the  development  clear.  The  ovaries  are  a  pair 
of  long  tubes  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  longitudinal  tube,  the  "uterus"  of  the  authors,  and  of  very 
numerous  lateral  diverticula  or  pouches,  "ovaries"  in  the  narrow 
sense,  each  of  which  communicates  by  an  aperture  with  the  uterus. 
The  posterior  ends  of  the  two  uteri  are  ciliated,  and  are  termed  the 
oviducts,  and  these  open  into  the  atrium,  into  the  anterior  end  of 
which  opens  also  the  large  receptaculum  seminis.  The  end  of  the 
intestine  communicates  with  the  atrium,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  extends  the  tubular  cloaca,  with  the  cloacal 
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aperture  between  the  three  tail  lobes.  The  atrium  is  lined  with  a 
glandular  epithelium,  as  is  also  the  proximal  end  of  the  cloaca;  the 
remainder  of  the  cloaca  bears  a  cuticular  lining. 

The  egg-cells  contained  in  the  lateral  diverticula  of  the  ovaries 
of  adult  females  (individuals  whose  external  cuticula  is  of  a  dark  color) 
are  all  ovocytes  of  the  first  order  at  the  end  of  the  growth  period  (fig.  1, 
PI.  XLIX).  The  nucleus  is  more  or  less  central  in  position,  contains 
one  large  deeply  staining  nucleolus,  and  a  nuclear  sap  which  shows  no 
trace  of  chromatin  and  only  In  a  few  cases  exceedingly  delicate  linin 
fibres:  even  strong  iron  hsematoxyline  stains  fail  to  demonstrate  chro- 
matin particles.  The  cell-body  evinces  a  zone  of  yolk  globules  (shaded 
in  figs.  1  and  15),  placed  near  the  periphery;  while  the  cytoplasm  is 
coarsely  alveolar,  and  the  meshes  of  very  regular  size  in  the  perinuclear 
area. 

While  these  ovocytes  are  passing  from  the  "ovaries"  to  the  "uteri," 
but  before  they  have  entered  the  latter,  their  nuclei  are  in  prophases 
of  the  first  matiu-ation  mitosis;  such  stages  are  shown  in  figs.  2-5. 
The  nucleolus  becomes  smaller  and  stains  less  intensely,  while  there 
appear,  usually  close  to  it,  chromosomes  in  the  form  of  long  loops 
(figs.  2,  3) ;  these  do  not  first  appear  simultaneously,  but  successively. 
These  chromosomes  shorten  into  the  form  of  minute  dumbbcU-shaped 
bodies,  seven  in  number  (fig.  4),  and  for  the  first  time  is  seen  in  the 
nucleus  an  achromatic  network  (fig.  5).  These  are  bivalent  chromo- 
somes, as  shown  by  their  shape  and  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fourteen 
single  chromosomes  in  the  cells  of  the  embryo.  Two  points  are 
remarkable  in  regard  to  them:  first,  that  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  preceding  rest  stage;  and  second,  that  they  appear  in  succession 
close  to  the  nucleolus,  and  later  are  frequently  found  in  a  compact 
group — a  condition  infrequent  in  a  prophase.  The  evidence  is  that 
these  chromosomes  come  out  of  the  nucleolus,  and  that  during  the  rest 
stage  they  are  contained  within  it.  Such  a  condition  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  for  the  egg  of  Asterias  by  Hartmann  (1902);  but 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  usual  condition  in  Metazoa,  on  the  contrary  is 
decidedly  unusual,  was  previously  shown  by  me  (1898).  As  the  ovo- 
cyte enters  the  uterus  the  seven  double  chromosomes  are  arranged  in 
the  equator  of  the  first  polar  spindle  (fig.  6;  fig.  7,  a  pole  view  of  the 
spindle) ;  this  has  the  form  of  the  corresponding  spindle  of  Ascaris, 
and  no  centrosomcs  arc  demonstrable.  As  the  ovocytes,  closely  com- 
pacted together,  are  propelled  rapidly  backward  along  the  uteri  and 
so  through  the  oviducts  into  the  atrium,  the  spindle  moves  gradually 
nearer  the  periphery  of  the  egg. 
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The  females  are  impregnated  with  sperm,  and  the  receptaculum 
seminis  filled  with  a  great  mass  of  it,  before  the  ovoc3rtes  enter  the 
uteri,  so  before  the  first  polar  spindle  is  formed.  This  I  have  proved 
by  examination  of  numerous  adult  females.  There  is  an  intimate 
coition,  the  male  placing  his  cloacal  aperture  against  that  of  the  female ; 
and  the  sperm  has  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  cloaca  before  reaching 
the  receptaculum.  Ova  will  apparently  not  develop  unless  fertilized, 
for  there  was  no  development  at  all  in  the  egg-string  of  a  female  whose 
receptaculum  was  without  spermatozoa.  In  the  testes  of  the  adult 
male  only  mature  spermatozoa  arc  present,  and  in  this  species  there 
appears  to  be  no  spermatophorcs. 

When  the  ovocytes  reach  the  atrium  they  become  surrounded  by 
the  minute  flagellate  spermatozoa  issuing  from  the  receptaculum, 
and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  atrium  and  the  proximal  end  of  the 
cloaca  the  sperm  enters  the  egg  (fig.  6).  The  pole  spindle  is  now  ex- 
centric;  the  spermatozoon  enters  usually  at  a  point  of  the  periphery 
furthest  removed  from  the  spindle,  but  sometimes  quite  near  it  (fig. 
6).  On  strongly  destained  hsematoxyline  preparations  the  spermato- 
zoon head  is  sharply  distinguishable.  The  ovocytes  are  propelled 
backward  within  the  cloaca  compacted  into  an  egg-string.  While  the 
ovarian  egg  has  a  limiting  membrane  of  very  delicate  nature,  the  egg 
in  the  proximal  part  of  the  cloaca  has  a  thicker  membrane  that  stains 
with  hsematoxylinc  (fig.  6) ;  this  increases  in  thickness  as  the  egg  pro- 
gresses backward  and  becomes  the  outermost  envelope  of  the  egg 
(figs.  8,  10).  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  cloaca  each  egg  shows  a 
spermatozoon  within  the  cell  membrane,  and  the  first  polar  spindle 
at  the  periphery  of  the  cell  (fig.  8).  At  this  stage  the  egg  has  two 
membranes:  the  outer,  thinner  one  staining  with  chromatin  stains, 
already  mentioned,  and  a  thicker  inner  one  that  stains  faintly  \i-ith 
cytoplasmic  stains  (fig.  8) ;  both  are  closely  adherent  to  the  cytoplasm. 
But  where  the  polar  spindle  touches  the  periphery  these  membranes 
are  not  present.  It  is  probable  that  both  these  membranes  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  cytoplasm,  and  not  of  any  gland  cells  of  the  genital  passages 
(as  I  had  previously  opined),  else  one  could  not  explain  their  absence 
in  the  region  of  the  polar  spindle.  The  outer  membrane  has  at  its 
inception  probably  a  glutinous  nature,  serving  to  hold  the  eggs 
together  in  a  string. 

The  eggs  pass  out  of  the  cloaca  in  a  cylindrical  continuous  string, 
usually  much  convoluted,  and  in  the  first  few  days  snowy  white;  the 
worm  may  occupy  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours  in  the  discharge  of 
its  egg-string,  and  then,  with  its  body  flaccid  and  flattened,  it  expires. 
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The  first  pole-body  is  cut  off  by  the  egg  shortly  after  the  expulsion 
from  the  body,  and  when  it  is  cut  off  the  two  cell-membranes  separate 
it  from  the  surface  of  the  egg  (fig.  9).  Shortly  afterward  these  two 
membranes  swell,  probably  by  osmotic  action  of  the  surrounding  water, 
and  together  compose  a  double  membrane  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  egg  (fig.  10),  while  the  cytoplasm  has  formed  a  third  delicate 
membrane  which  remains  adherent  to  it.  By  this  means  the  first  polar 
body  becomes  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  egg.  The  ovocyte  of 
the  second  order  (fig.  10)  shows  the  second  polar  spindle,  like  the  first 
in  form,  and  without  an  intervening  rest  stage,  and  this  also  contains 
seven  chromosomes  (fig..  11).  -The  chromosomes  are  too  minute  to 
allow  a  determination  of  which  of  these  is  the  reduction  division;  the 
second  polar  body  is  then  cut  off  (fig.  12),  but  remains  adherent  to  the 
egg,  and  the  stage  of  the  ovotid  is  reached. 

During  the  process  of  formation  of  the  second  polar  body  the  sper- 
matozoon is  changing  into  the  sperm  nucleus  (figs.  10,  12),  in  that  its 
head  becomes  a  rounded  chromatin  mass  lying  within  a  clear  vacuole. 
Quite  frequently  there  is  polyspermy,  but  I  have  no  evidence  that  such 
cases  develop  into  embryos.  When  the  second  polar  body  is  cut  off 
we  find  the  sperm  nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  large  spherical  nucleus,  with 
a  nucleolus  and  a  linin  network;  and  the  egg  nucleus  in  a  less  advanced 
stage  (fig.  13).  Finally  the  two  nuclei  are  seen,  both  in  the  rest  stage 
(fig.  14).  It  is  remarkable,  and  to  my  knowledge  unique  in  the  known 
cases  of  fertilization,  that  the  two  pronuclei  are  unequal  in  volume 
in  the  rest  stage  (fig.  14),  as  also  in  the  prophases  of  the  first  cleavage 
(fig.  15);  not  a  single  case  was  found  in  which  they  were  of  equal 
volume.  The  smaller  one  appears  to  be  the  egg  nucleus,  because  in 
most  cases  it  is  the  one  nearest  the  second  polar  body.  Its  smaller 
size  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  in  less  time  than  the 
sperm  nucleus,  and  that  the  period  is  very  short  between  its  rest  stage 
and  the  formation  of  the  first  cleavage  spindle. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  two  pronuclei  in  the  prophase  of  the  first  cleavage, 
the  sperm  nucleus  being  the  one  at  the  left  hand ;  the  nuclear  membrane 
of  each  has  disappeared  at  the  point  where  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  finely  structured  cytoplasm,  resembling  the  "archoplasm"  of  the 
similar  stage  in  Ascaris.  Each  pronucleus  contains  a  linin  network 
and  seven  minute  chromosomes;  these  are  shown  in  the  drawing  much 
less  distinctly  than  in  the  preparation,  where  the  chromosomes  are 
stained  intensely  blue  and  the  linin  very  faintly.  The  first  cleavage 
spindle  (fig.  16)  contains  14  chromosomes  (only  12  seen  in  this  figure), 
and  the  spindle,  unlike  the  polar  spindles,  is  pointed  at  each  end ;  but 
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neither  at  this  stage  nor  at  any  of  the  later  ones  have  I  been  able  to 
determine  the  presence  of  centrosomes. 

The  double  egg-membrane,  which  we  saw  had  become  separated 
from  the  surface  of  the  egg,  is  still  present  and  continues  to  include 
the  embryo  until  the  larval  stage  is  a  week  old  or  more.  It  is  a  com- 
plete protection  for  the  egg  against  any  bacterial  organisms. 

In  the  matter  of  the  cleavage  I  have  spent  much  time  in  the  en- 
deavor to  work  out  the  cell-lineage,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
The  egg  is  spherical;  the  second  polar  body  varies  in  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  axis  of  the  first  cleavage  spindle;  the  yolk  appears  to 
be  rather  uniformly  distributed  near  the  periphery.  So  there  is  no 
means  of  orientation  of  the  uncleaved  egg.  The  cleavage  is  total  and 
adequal  (figs.  17-21).  The  two  blastomeres  of  the  2-ccll  stage  are 
almost  equal  in  volume,  but  one  is  always  slightly  larger  than  the 
other  (fig.  17).  In  the  4-cell  stage  (fig.  18)  there  are  two  larger  blasto- 
meres and  two  smaller  ones,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  The  axes 
of  the  spindles  in  the  2-cell  stage  may  be  parallel  or  not,  and  the  cells 
may  divide  simultaneously  or  successively.  In  the  4-cell  stage  it  is 
most  frequent  that  a  line  connecting  the  two  smaller  blastomeres  is 
perpendicular  to  one  joining  the  two  larger,  in  such  a  way  that  all  four 
blastomeres  do  not  lie  in  one  plane;  they  apparently  never  arrange 
themselves  in  the  T-shape  so  characteristic  of  Ascaria,  Then  the 
blastomeres  are  not  spherical,  but  so  moulded  by  mutual  contact  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  their  relative  volumes.  Again, 
the  blastomeres  of  the  4-cell  stage  may  divide  simultaneously  or  not. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  work  out  the  cell- 
lineage,  without,  however,  wishing  to  imply  that  it  may  not  be  per- 
fectly determinate. 

A  coeloblastula  (fig.  20)  is  formed  at  an  early  cleavage,  sometimes 
as  early  as  six  blastomeres,  almost  always  at  the  8-cell  stage  (fig.  19). 
At  the  16-cell  stage  (fig.  21)  the  cleavage-cavity  is  large.  On  optical 
sections  one  pole  of  the  blastula  shows  cells  somfewhat  larger  than 
those  of  the  opposite  pole. 

While  there  are  but  a  relatively  small  number  of  blastomeres,  an 
invagination  of  the  larger-celled  wall  of  the  blastula  commences  and 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  typical  invagination  gastrula  (figs.  22- 
27).  All  the  lining  (mesentoderm)  of  the  gastrocoel  is  not  formed  by 
an  inpushing  of  the  wall  of  the  blastula,  but  it  appears  rather  that  only 
a  small  niunbcr  of  cells  arc  invaginated,  and  that  by  the  cell  division 
of  these  the  mesentoderm  increases  in  amount.  The  orifice  of  the 
invagination,  the  blastopore  is  very  narrow,  and  in  a  position  that 
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corresponds  with  the  ventro-posterior  end  of  the  larva;  and  the  end 
toward  which  the  mesentoderm  turns  (figs.  23,  24,  26)  is  anterior;  so 
we  can  now  distinguish  anterior  and  posterior,  dorsal  and  ventral,  right 
and  left.  The  invaginated  layer  of  cells  is  a  mesentoderm,  because  from 
it  comes  both  the  mcsenchym  and  the  entoderm,  as  shown  in  figs.  25-27, 
where  the  niesenchym  cells  are  shaded.  From  that  area  where  the 
mesentoderm  joins  the  ectoderm  (the  outer  cell-layer)  takes  place  a 
proliferation  of  cells  of  the  mesentoderm,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
loose  cells  and  masses  of  cells,  the  mesenchym,  lying  within  the  cleavage- 
cavity.  Fig.  23  shows  just  at  the  blastopore  two  particularly  large 
blast omeres,  which  I  first  took  to  be  mesenchym  pole  cells;  but  I 
found  them  in  only  one  case,  and  do  not  believe  there  is  a  proliferation 
from  a  pair  of  pole  cells,  though  the  proliferation  comes  from  the  region 
near  the  blastopore.  In  no  case  was  there  any  evidence  of  formation 
of  the  mesenchym  from  the  side  of  the  ectoderm;  in  these  stages  the 
mitotic  spindles  of  the  ectoderm  cells  lie  always  parallel  to  their  free 
surface,  never  perpendicular  to  it,  as  would  be  necessarv  for  the  forma- 
tion of  mesenchym.  Particularly  decisive  in  this  matter  are  cases  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  25 — mesentoderm  cells  dividing  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  mesentoderm.  This  embryonic  tissue  is  properly 
mesenchym  and  not  mesoderm,  since  the  cells  do  not  arise  as  an  epi- 
thelium or  in  compact  masses,  but  separately;  and  cases  like  that  of 
fig.  27,  where  they  appear  for  a  time  to  compose  solid  masses,  are  delu- 
sive and  due  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  cells.  At  no  stage 
up  through  the  larv^a  do  these  cellular  elements  become  epithelia. 

The  remainder  of  the  early  development  may  be  traced  rapidly,  and 
simply  in  order  to  clarify  the  organization  of  the  larva.  The  blastopore 
closes  early  {Bl.j  figs.  24-29),  or  remains  as  a  very  narrow  opening. 
The  entoderm  grows  forward  and  is  largest  at  its  apex  (fig.  26) ;  this 
portion  of  the  entodermal  canal  will  become  the  gland  of  the  larva 
(figs.  28-30,  GL),  By  cell  division  the  feW  first-produced  mesen- 
chvm  cells  form  more  numerous  smaller  elements  within  the 
cleavage-cavity,  shown  as  the  shaded  cells  in  figs.  26-32.  The 
next  notable  change  is  that  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  blasto- 
pore (BL)  the  ectoderm  tliickens  (fig.  28),  becoming  two  to  three 
ec^ll-layors  deep,  whereas  elsewhere  it  has  become  much  thinner;  at 
this  stage  also  the  anterior  end  of  the  entodermal  canal  is  becoming 
constricted  off  from  the  remainder.  In  the  next  stage  the  thickened 
ectoderm  mass  commences  to  invaginate  (fig.  29),  this  being  the  com- 
nioiictMncnt  of  the  proboscis;  at  the  inner  surface  (that  surface  border- 
iii«r  on  the  rleava<ro-cavity)  this  invaginated  ectoderm  shows  an  annular 
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proliferation  (Di.,  fig.  29),  which  is  the  perceptible  beginning  of  the 
diaphragm  of  the  larva.  Now  also  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ento- 
dermal  canal  is  neariy  cut  off  from  the  posterior,  it  is  the  immature 
condition  of  the  larval  gland  (GL) ;  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  29,  its  anterior 
end  is  pointed  and  in  contact  with  the  ectoderm  of  the  proboscis,  and 
probably  this  pointed  end  represents  the  beginning  of  the  tube  duct 
of  the  gland;  at  least  I  have  no  further  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  duct.  Fig.  30  shoe's  the  ectodermal  invagination 
further  progressed,  and  the  gland  (Gl.)  completely  cut  off  from  the 
intestine  (In,);  the  mesoderm  cells  are  nimierous.  In  the  stage  of 
fig.  31  the  embryo  is  bent  upon  itself,  comma-shaped,  since  the  growth 
is  not  of  volume  but  of  length,  and  the  double  egg-membrane  prevents 
growth  in  a  straight  line.  The  embryo  is  bent  in  the  region  of  the 
diaphragm  (Di.).  The  diaphragm  and  the  whole  proboscis  anterior 
to  it  is  ectodermal,  except  for  a  few  mesenchym  cells  (shaded)  that 
have  now  become  young  muscle  cells.  Behind  the  diaphragm,  all 
that  region  which  may  be  termed  the  "trunk,"  we  find  entoderm  com- 
posing the  embryonic  intestine  (In.)  and  gland  (GL),  mesenchym 
(shaded),  and  a  thin  layer  of  ectoderm  which,  on  the  ventral  surface 
near  the  diaphragm,  is  thickened  (embryonic  nervous  epithelium). 
Fig.  32  is  an  immature  larva  with  the  armature  of  the  proboscis 
developed. 

During  these  stages  the  ectoderm  of  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes 
very  thin,  and  its  component  cells  fewer  in  number  (compare  figs.  27 
and  31) ;  this  is  evidently  due  to  a  participation  of  the  whole  ectodermic 
layer  in  the  proboscidial  invagination.  In  the  intestine  also  the  nuclei 
move  to  the  two  ends  (compare  figs.  29  and  32),  so  that  elsewhere 
the  intestinal  wall  becomes  very  thin.  The  blastopore  is  completely 
closed,  but  its  position  still  marked  by  the  angle  of  junction  of  the 
ectoderm  (hypodermis)  and  entoderm  (intestine).  The  gland  loses 
its  central  limien. 

2.  The  Larva  (Plate  L). 

The  larva  is  still  included  within  the  double  egg-membrane,  and  is 
not  noticeably  larger  in  volume  than  the  egg-cell,  so  that  during  all 
this  time  it  can  have  taken  no  nourishment  from  without. 

A  transverse  diaphragm  (fig.  26,  Di.),  the  margins  of  which  are 
fused  with  the  hypodermis  (Hy,),  separates  the  body  into  two  regions 
an  anterior  proboscis  and  a  posterior  head-trunk.  The  diaphragm  is 
with  difficulty  demonstrable,  somewhat  thicker  than  the  hypodermis, 
and  staining  slightly  with  haematoxyline ;  on  its  anterior  surface  are 
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a  few  nuclei,  of  which  four  central  ones  are  notably  conspicuous. 
It  is  traversed  only  by  the  duct  (Gl.d,)  of  the  gland  (GL),  It  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  diaphragm  that  movements  of  the 
proboscis  cause  no  movements  whatever  of  the  fluid  within  the  cavity 
(archicoel)  of  the  head-trunk. 

The  proboscis  is  seen  in  evaginated  condition  in  fig.  36,  in  contracted 
in  fig.  37.  The  evagination  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  longitudinal 
muscles  (Miis.)  lying  beneath  the  body  wall  and  reflected  over  the 
axial  stalk  of  the  proboscis.  A  contraction  of  these  muscles  evaginates 
the  armature,  partly  perhaps  by  a  direct  pull,  partly  perhaps  by  pro- 
ducing a  pressure  upon  the  fluid  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
proboscis.  A  comparison  of  figs.  36  and  37  furnishes  the  best  repre- 
sentation of  the  mechanics  of  this  process.  When  the  armature  is 
(vaginated  the  wall  of  the  proboscis  shows  its  annular  folds  very  close 
together  (fig.  36);  when  retracted,  further  apart  and  less  numerous. 
What  causes  the  retraction  of  the  armature  is  difficult  to  decide,  but 
it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tension  of  certain  long  cells  (Fib.)  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  axis. 

The  hypodenrds  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  proboscis  is  exceedingly 
thin  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  base  of  the  third  row  of  spicules  (Sp.  3) 
of  the  armature,  and  contains  not  more  than  one  or  two  nuclei.  On  its 
outer  siu-face  is  a  thicker  homogeneous  cuticula  which  does  not  extend 
over  the  armature  region.  Cuticula  and  hypodermis  together  compase 
a  very  thin  outer  wall  which  is  thrown  into  folds,  so  that  the  larva 
appears  to  be  superficially  annulated.  As  well  as  I  could  determine 
these  folds  arc  temporary,  and  their  number  changes  with  movements 
of  the  proboscis,  though  the  annulations  are  always  present.  There 
are  no  circular  muscles  to  produce  them.  The  hypodermis  is  thickened 
below  the  spicules  and  stilets  which  compose  the  armature,  and  shows 
one  nucleus  at  the  base  of  each  stilet  and  each  spicule;  at  the  base  of 
the  stilets  (St,,  figs.  36,  37)  the  hypodermis  becomes  continuous  with 
the  axial  ectodermic  cell  mass. 

The  armature,  best  studied  in  life  or  on  individuals  treated  with 
caustic  potash,  shows  three  rows  of  spicules  and  three  stilets  (figs. 
33-37).  The  first  row  of  spicules  (Sp.  1)  is  composed  of  a  circle  of 
six  spicules,  namely,  a  pair  of  dorso-lateral  and  a  pair  of  dorso-ventral 
spicules,  and  a  pair  of  lateral  ones  considerably  larger  than  the  others. 
The  second  row  {Sp.  2)  is  made  up  of  a  circle  of  four  spicules,  a  dorso- 
lateral and  a  ventro-lateral  pair  lying  beneath  the  corresponding  pairs 
of  the  first  row;  these  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  spicules.  The  spicules 
of  both  of  these  rows  are  flattened,  pointed  cuticular  plates,  with 
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Slightly  thickened  margins.  The  third  row  of  spicules  {Sp.  3)  is  com- 
posed of  a  circle  of  needle-like  spines,  seven  in  number:  one  dorsal, 
one  pair  of  dorao-lateral,  one  pair  of  dorso-ventral,  and  one  pair  of 
closely  approximated  ventral  spicules.  All  these  spicules  project 
backward  when  the  armatimi  Is  evaginated.  The  three  stile ts  point 
forward;  one  of  them  is  ventral  (St.v.y  figs.  33-35),  and  the  others 
dorso-lateral  (St.d,),  Each  is  a  slender  rod,  with  the  proximal  end 
widened,  but  with  a  depression  on  each  side  of  the  expansion  (there 
shaped  like  a  hiunan  red  blood  corpuscle) ;  and  with  the  distal  end  also 
expanded  and  bearing  on  its  median  surface  a  series  of  fine  parallel 
ridges.  The  stilets  surround  a  delicate  canal,  at  the  base  of  which 
opens  the  duct  of  the  gland  (GLd,).  The  whole  armature  is  an  exqui- 
site device  for  the  penetration  of  the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  for  moving 
through  them — the  stilets  penetrating,  the  spicules  by  their  gripping 
pulling  the  larva  forward.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  more, 
the  perfection  of  the  larva  for  occasioning  torture  or  the  beneficence 
of  the  Providence  allowing  such  torment. 

The  axis  of  the  proboscis  is  separated  from  the  outer  wall  by  a  space, 
archiccel,  and  is  composed  of  a  cord  of  cells  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  stilets  to  the  diaphragm  (figs.  36,  37).  That  part  of  this  cord 
nearest  the  stilets  passes  over  continuously  into  the  hypodermis,  and 
is  composed  of  a  mass  of  cells  without  perceptible  boundaries,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  large  nuclei.  So  far  as  I  can  determine  these  are  sim- 
ply undifferentiated  ectodermic  cells.  The  other  end  of  the  cord  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  long  spindle-shaped  cells  (Fife.),  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  diaphragm ;  these  may  serve  as  elastic  retractors  of  the 
evaginated  armature. 

The  musculature  of  the  proboscis  is  composed  exclusively  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres  (Mus,  of  figs.  36  and  37),  the  only  faintly  shaded  struc- 
tures  in  these  drawings  of  the  proboscis.  These  muscle  cells  are  too 
minuU^  for  any  determination  of  their  finer  structure;  one  can  simply 
determine  their  long  spindle  shapes,  the  presence  of  nuclei  in  them,  and 
th?  fact  that  they  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer,  but  are  separated 
from  one  another  though  parallel.  Their  arrangement  is  shown  in  figs. 
36  and  37. 

All  this  region  anterior  to  the  diaphragm  has  been  called  by  me  the 
proboscis,  because  evidently  the  whole  is  simply  an  organ  for  penetra- 
tion and  locomotion  in  the  host,  even  though  it  composes  about  one- 
half  of  the  body.  There  is  no  entoderm  in  its  constitution  (except 
the  duct  of  the  gland  body  situated  behind  the  diaphragm),  and  mesen- 
cliym  only  in  the  form  of  the  musculature;  till  the  remainder  is  ectoder- 
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niic.  It  has  no  intestine,  and  no  nervous  system,  unless,  indeed,  the 
large  cells  of  the  axis  may  be  coasidered  embryonic  nerve  cells,  or  some 
of  the  cells  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  not  com- 
parable with  a  head,  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  segment  of  equal 
morphological  value  with  the  head-trunk.  The  proof  is  yet  wanting, 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  this  proboscis  is  the  essential  larval 
organ,  disappearing  more  or  less  completely  before  the  adult  condition, 
and  that  the  head-trunk  is  the  persisting  region. 

The  posterior  head-trunk  (fig.  36)  is  bent  upon  the  proboscis,  as  the 
larva  lies  within  the  egg-membranes,  but  by  the  action  of  the  longi- 
tudinal muscles  the  whole  body  may  be  straightened.  Its  hypodermis 
and  cuticula  is  of  the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  post-erior  portion 
of  the  proboscis,  except  for  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  cuticular 
hooks  (ff.),  placed  right  and  left  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  end, 
and  for  the  presence  of  a  thickening  of  the  hypodermis.  This  thicken- 
ing (Nik)  lies  ventral  just  behind  the  diaphragm,  and  shows  a  double 
row  of  large  nuclei,  one  row  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  and  each  row  with  four  to  five  nuclei.  This  thickening 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nervous  system  of  the  larva.  It  is  an  ectoder- 
mal thickening  of  definite  form  in  every  larva;  and  its  ventral  position 
corresponds  wuth  the  position  of  the  nerve  cord  of  the  adult.  There 
are  no  other  parts  of  the  larva  which  can  be  considered  nervous,  unless 
the  large  hypodermal  cells  composing  the  axis  of  the  proboscis  have 
that  function — against  which  assumption  a  number  of  objections 
might  be  urged.  This  thickening  is  then  a  double  row  of  neuroblasts, 
recognizable  only  on  carefully  stained  preparations ;  nerve  fibres  cannot 
be  determined. 

The  longitudinal  muscle-cells  {Mus,)  lie  just  beneath  the  hypodermis, 
and  terminate  anteriorly  against  the  diaphragm.  They  have  the  same 
appearance  as  those  of  the  proboscis,  but  are  more  difficult  to  perceive, 
particularly  those  of  the  dorsal  side.  Here  also  there  is  no  trace  of 
circular  muscles. 

In  the  archicoel,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  head-trunk,  is  placed  a 
large  gland  (G/.),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  as  an  abstriction  from 
the  entodermal  canal.  By  a  long  duct  (fig.  36,  Gl.d.)  it  is  connected 
with  the  exterior  at  the  base  of  the  stilets  (St,)  of  the  proboscis.  This 
gland  lies  free  within  the  ai-chicoel,  and  contains  about  eight  large 
nuclei;  cell  boimdaries  are  barely  distinguishable,  and  the  cytoplasm 
is  dense  and  stains  uniformly.  The  long,  convoluted  duct  can  usually 
be  found  only  in  life,  when  it  appears  as  a  perfectly  clear,  convoluted 
line.     On  a  few  preparations,  however,  its  portion  wdthin  the  gland 
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body  was  deeply  stained  by  haematoxyline.  It  arises  near  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  gland  body,  extends  through  the  length  of  the  latter, 
then  piercing  the  diaphragm  extends  forward  through  the  archicoel 
of  the  proboscis,  i.e.,  on  the  surface  of  the  axial  stalk.  Whether  this 
extremely  delicate  canal  is  intercellular  or  intracellular  in  the  gland 
body,  I  could  not  ascertain;  if  it  were  intercellular  it  w^ould  represent 
a  portion  of  the  gastrocoelic  cavity.  As  to  the  function  of  this  gland, 
the  position  of  its  external  aperture  at  the  base  of  tlie  stilets  would 
l)oint  to  its  being  a  poison  gland.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  judging 
it  to  be  an  excretory  organ;  and  indeed  we  shall  see  that  what  arc 
probably  excretory  masses  become  stored  up  within  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine. 

The  intestine  (/7i.,  fig.  36)  of  the  larva  is  a  closed  tube,  terminating 
blindly  at  its  anterior  end,  and  at  its  posterior  connecting  with  the 
cuticula  of  the  body  wall  without  external  opening;  this  latter  point 
corresponds  wdth  the  blastopore  (BL).  This  posterior  end  of  the  in- 
testine appears  as  a  narrow,  solid  stalk,  with  two  or  four  nuclei  apposed 
to  its  surface.  The  wall  of  the  remainder  of  the  intestine  is  very  thin, 
except  at  the  opposite  ends  where  it  is  thickened  and  embraces  several 
large  nuclei.  Within  the  intestinal  lumen  are  always  present  usually 
two,  sometimes  more,  large  globules  (Glo.)  of  a  pale  brownish  color 
and  viscid  consistency.  These  appear  first  when  the  larva  is  not  quite 
mature  as  a  thinner  fluid,  but  subsequently  accumulate  as  homo- 
geneous, rounded  globules.  These  cannot  represent  food  substance, 
for  the  blastopore  is  closed  and  the  intestine  has  no  connection  witli 
the  exterior.  It  is  then  probable  they  represent  products  of  metabolic 
waste*,  in  wliich  case  the  intestine  of  the  larva  would  serve  as  an  excre- 
tory reservoir. 

Within  the  archicoel,  just  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  head-trunk,  is  a 
mass  of  a  few  small  cells  (Mus,),  evidently  mesenchym  cells  that  have 
not  become  specialized ;  they  are  embryonic,  and  may  be  germ  cells. 

Finally,  the  body-cavity  of  the  larva  is  an  archicoel,  without  floating 
cells  and  apparently  witliout  connective  tissue.  There  are  no  meso- 
dermal epithelia  (mesothelia) ;  and  the  oiJy  transverse  septum  of 
the  body,  the  diaphragm,  is  ectodermic. 

3.  Previous  Work. 

I  have  not  seen  the  papers  of  Grube  (1849)  and  Meissner  (1856),  nor 
yet  the  last  paper  on  the  early  development,  one  in  Russian  by  Tretia- 
kow  (1901). 

I^idy  (1850,  1870)  gives  a  veiy  superficial  account,  with  no  figures, 
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of  the  formation  of  the  larva;  he  noted  the  proboscis  invagination, 
and  the  spicules  ("filaments")  of  the  armature. 

Villot  (1874)  was  the  first  to  give  an  extended  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  larva.  He  described  the  formation  of  the  egg-string 
("nidamentum"),  and  the  appearance  of  the  egg-envelopes;  and 
describes  the  polar  bodies  as  being  very  variable  in  number,  form  and 
volume.  He  found  the  segmentation  to  be  total  and  equal  and  leads 
to  a  "germe"  formed  of  two  concentric  spheres  (the  process  of  which 
was  not  determined),  ectoderm  and  entoderm  respectively.  He  noted 
the  ectodermal  invagination  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo  and  in- 
terpreted it  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  "head"  (equivalent  to  my  term 
"proboscis").  His  fig.  49  is  the  most  detailed  sketch  yet  given  of  the 
structure  of  the  larva.  The  whole  armature  of  the  proboscis  is  de- 
scribed very  accurately.  But  he  describes  an  anterior  mouth  com- 
municating by  an  oesophagus  with  a  posterior  intestine,  and  the  latter 
by  an  open  anus  with  the  exterior — ^failing  to  see  the  diaphragm,  and 
mistaking  for  an  oesophagus  the  solid  axial  cord  of  the  proboscis.  He 
saw  correctly  the  gland  and  its  duct,  but  interpreted  it  as  an  excretory 
organ.  The  musculature  is  noted,  and  the  body-cavity  described  as 
filled  with  cells.  His  second  paper  (1891)  is  mainly  a  criticism  of  the 
work  of  Camerano. 

Camerano  (1889)  studied  the  development  not  quite  to  the  point 
of  the  larval  stage,  figures  the  chromosomes  and  certain  details  in  the 
formation  of  the  polar  bodies,  which  he  finds  to  be  two  in  number. 
The  earliest  penetration  of  the  spermatozoon  he  did  not  see,  but 
describes  a  succession  of  stages  of  the  two  pronuclei,  and  figures  them 
as  of  unequal  size.  The  early  cleavage  he  finds  to  be  quite  variable  in 
different  eggs,  though  holoblastic.  In  regard  to  the  process  of  gastru- 
lation  his  results  are  entirely  different  from  mine.  He  finds  the  embryo 
at  the  end  of  the  cleavage  to  be  a  flattened  plate,  not  a  sphere,  a  disk 
composed  of  two  layers  of  cells — a  sterroblastula.  This  plate  becomes 
quadrangular  instead  of  circular  in  outline ;  then  an  invagination  takes 
place  at  one  end  of  the  plate,  which  he  interprets  as  a  prostoma,  and 
concludes  the  sterroblastula  to  have  become  a  coelogastrula.  I  can 
only  interpret  Camerano's  results  as  follows:  First,  that  the  strong 
fixatives  employed  produced  flattening  of  the  embryos,  which  I  have 
frequently  observed  after  fixation  with  acetic  acid  or  strong  alcohol; 
second,  that  he  did  not  see  the  gastrula  invagination  at  all  (which 
would  takQ  place  at  the  stage  of  his  figs.  43  to  45),  and  mistook  the 
ectodermal  proboscidial  invagination  for  the  gastrula  cavity. 

Villot  was  in  error  in  describing  the  true  larva  as  the  "6tat  embry- 
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onnaire"  or  "premiere  forme  larvaire,"  and  the  immature  worm  foimd 
as  a  parasite  in  insects  the  "6tat  larvaire  proprement  dit"  or  "deux- 
ifeme  forme  larvaire."  Camerano  and  Vejdovsky  (1894)  are  quite 
right  in  insisting,  in  opposition  to  Villot  and  von  Linstow,  that  the 
organism  as  it  leaves  the  egg-membranes  is  the  larva,  and  that  there 
is  no  second  larval  stage.  That  stage  is  the  larva  which  is  equipped 
with  a  temporary  larval  organ,  the  proboscis  ;  all  later  stages,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  are  but  progressions  toward  the  adult  condition. 

4.  Conclusions. 

The  opinion  I  had  previously  expressed  (1903)  from  a  study  of  the 
adult  anatomy  of  Paragordius  was  as  follows:  "With  the  Nematoda 
the  Grordiacea  have  in  common  only  one  important  structure,  the 
tubular  genitalia  and  their  opening  into  the  cloaca.  With  the  Annelida 
they  agree  in  the  structure  and  innervation  of  the  musculature,  and 
in  having  dorso-ventral  mesenteries  which  divide  body-cavities 
bounded  by  cell-layers.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
homologies  of  these  mesenteries  and  body-cavities  in  these  two  groups 
of  animals.  They  differ  from  the  Annelida  in  showing  no  trace  at  all 
of  true  metamerism  (either  in  the  nervous  system,  the  body-cavities, 
the  genitalia  or  the  body  wall) ;  in  the  absence  of  a  cerebral  ganglion, 
of  a  vascular  s)rstem,  of  setal  sacks  or  extremities;  and  very  markedly 
in  the  structure  of  the  genitalia.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Gordiacea 
cannot  be  regarded  as  even  highly  degenerate  Annelida,  as  Vejdovsky 
has  done,  nor  yet  as  modified  Nematoda,  the  view  of  most  of  the 
writers,  but  must  rather  be  considered  a  group  of  isolated  position, 
as  Grenacher,  von  Siebold  and  Villot  have  regarded  them." 

The  present  study  of  the  early  development  confirms  this  view,  but 
shows  that  there  is  considerable  correspondence  of  the  cleavage  and 
gastrulation  processes  with  those  of  the  Nematoda.  The  middle  germ- 
layer  is  not  a  connected  mesoderm,  but  a  mesenchym  of  disconnected 
cells,  arising  from  the  mesentoderm  close  to  the  blastopore. 

The  larva  has  two  marked  peculiarities.  First,  by  a  transverse 
septum,  the  diaphragm,  the  body  is  partitioned  into  an  anterior 
proboscis  and  a  posterior  head-trunk.  This  proboscis  is  entirely  ecto- 
dermal except  for  mesenchymatous  muscles,  and  lacks  any  nervous 
system,  excretory  system,  and  any  portion  of  an  intestine.  Though 
it  composes  half  the  body,  it  is  probably  a  purely  larval  organ  that 
takes  no  part  in  the  adult  structure ;  the  diaphragm  marks  the  future 
boundary  of  the  adult  head,  and  the  proboscis  is  precephalic.  A  sup- 
port for  this  view,  apart  from  good  anatomical  considerations,  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  work  of  Vejdovsky  (1894),  particularly  his  fig.  17;  this 
represents  an  outhne  of  the  head  of  an  immature  individual,  showing 
at  the  tip  of  the  definitive  head  the  still  persisting  proboscis  with  a 
transverse  septum.  The  future  head  and  trunk  proper  then  lie  behind 
the  proboscis  of  the  larv^a,  and  this  head-trunk  becomes  the  complete 
body  of  the  adult;  this  we  can  say  certainly,  even  though  the  early 
post-larval  development  is  entirely  unknown. 

This  head-trunk  has  a  wall  like  the  proboscis,  a  hypodermis  with 
cuticula.  and  longitudinal  mesenchymatous  muscle  fibres.  There  is 
no  coelom,  no  peritoneum  or  mesenteries.  The  nervous  syistem  is 
simply  a  ventral  thickening  of  the  hypodermis.  In  the  head-trunk 
is  found  the  second  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Paragordius  larva — a 
gland  connecting  by  a  long  duct  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  proboscis. 
This  gland  is  entodermal,  arising  as  an  abstriction  from  the  anterior 
end  of  the  entodermal  tube.  In  point  of  origin  it  resembles  an  entero- 
coel,  a  mesoderm  sack,  and  its  early  lumen  is  a  portion  of  the  gastrocoDl. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  it  becomes  a  gland,  evidently 
secret  or}'-  and  not  excretory,  which  later  develops  a  duct  to  the  exterior. 
Its  origin  is  unpaired.  The  only  forms  which  show  a  similar  unpaired 
enteroccel  arising  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  entoderm  tube  are  the 
Holothurians,  and  there  an  outgrowth  of  a  portion  (hydrocoel)  of  the 
hydro-enterocoel  connects  it,  in  the  form  of  the  stone  canal,  with  the 
exterior.  But  it  would  be  a  rash  comparison,  in  no  way  justified, 
between  a  Gordiacean  and  a  Holothurian.  This  gland  probably 
continues  to  a  late  stage  of  the  development  under  the  form  of  the 
"braune  Driise"  of  GordiuSf  described  by  Vejdovsky,  but  is  not 
homologous  with  the  problematical  "supraintestinal  organ"  that  I 
found  in  the  adult  of  Paragordius, 

When  we  consider  this  ectodermal  proboscis,  the  ectodermic  dia- 
phragm and  the  enterocoelic  gland;  the  absence  of  any  coelomic 
cavities,  ciliary  wTeaths  and  excretory  organs;  the  lack  of  a  mouth 
and  the  mesenchymatous  musculature,  we  must  conclude  this  union  of 
characters  to  make  the  Gordiacean  larva  unique,  not  closely  comparable 
with  anv  other  larva. 

If  my  interpretation  of  the  larva  is  correct,  then  the  early  post-larval 
development,  which  has  yet  to  be  studied,  should  show  the  mouth 
arising  in  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm,  probably  as  an  ectodermic 
stomodaeum;  the  dorsal  commissure  of  the  brain  developing  in  the 
same  region;  and  the  reproductive  organs  arising  from  the  small 
mass  of  mesenchym  cells  at  the  posterior  end.  But  the  point  of  most 
importance  that  remains  to  be  investigated  is  the  first  origin  of  tliat 
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tissue  so  peculiar  to  the  Gordiacea,  the  "  parenchym,"  and  its  arrange- 
ment into  layers.  Not  until  that  is  done  can  the  structure  of  the  adult 
be  adequately  interpreted. 
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Explanation  of  Plates  XLIX  and  L. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  employed  in  the  figures: 


BL,  blastopore. 

Cut.,  cuticula. 

Di.,  diaphragm. 

Fib.,  fibre  cells. 

GL,  gland. 

Gl.d.,  gland  duct. 

Glo.,  globules  within  intestine. 

H.,  cuticular  hooks. 


Hy.,  hypodermis. 

In.,  intestine. 

Mes.,  mesenchym  cells. 

Mus.,  musculature. 

Nv.,  ner\'ous  thickening  of  hypodermis. 

Sp.  1-Sp.  S.  spicules  of  rows  1-3. 

St.d.,  dorsal  stilets. 

St.v.,  ventral  stilct. 


All  the  figures,  except  33-35,  are  camera  lucida  drawings  at  a  magnificatioa 
of  1312  diameters. 

Plate  XLIX,  Fig.  1. — Ovocyte  from  lateral  diverticulum  of  ovary,  at  end  of  the 

growth  period;  the  yolk  globules  shaded. 
Figs.  2-5. — Nuclei  in  successive  prophases  preceding  the  formation  of  the 

first  polar  body. 
Fig.  6. — Portion  of  an  egg  near  the  proximal  end  of  the  cloaca,  showing  the 

first  polar  spindle  and  the  entering  spermatozoon. 
Fig.  7. — Pole  view  of  the  first  polar  spindle. 
Fig.  8. — Outline  of  the  whole  egg,  from  a  posterior  end  of  the  cloaca,  showing 

the  two  egg-membranes,  first  polar  spindle  and  spermatozoon. 
Fig.  9. — Portion  of  the  peripher>'  of  an  egg,  showing  first  polar  body  formed. 
Fig.  10. — Outline  of  egg,  showing  second  polar  spindle,  sperm  nucleus  and, 

separated  from  the  surface  of  the  egg,  the  two  membranes. 
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Fig.  11. — Pole  view  of  second  polar  spindle. 

Fig.  12. — Outline  of  egg.  sperm  nucleus  and  expulsion  of  second  polar  body. 

Figs.  13j  14.— Outline  ot  eggs,  second  polar  body  on  surface,  egg  nucleus  at 
nght,  sperm  nucleus  at  left  in  both  figur^. 

Fig.  15. — Prophase  of  first  cleavage,  seven  chromosomes  in  each  nucleus; 
sperm  nucleus  at  left,  egg  nucleus  at  right;  yolk  globules  shaded. 

Fig.  16. — First  cleavage  spindle  and  second  polar  body. 

Figs.  17-19.— 2-cell,  4-cell  and  8-cell  stages. 

Fig  20. — Optical  section  of  a  blastula. 

Fig.  21.— 16-cell  stage. 

Figs.  22-24. — Successive  gastrula  stages,  optical  median  sections. 

Figs.  25-27. — Optical  median  sections  of  later  gastrulse,  showing  the  early 
formation  of  mesench3an  cells  (shaded). 

Fig.  28. — Optical  median  section  at  stage  of  ectodermal  thickening;  mesen- 
chym  shaded. 

Fig.  29.— Optical  median  section  at  stage  of  beginning  ectodermal  invagina- 
tion; mesenchym  shaded. 

Figs.  30-32. — Similar  views  of  successive  later  stages. 

Figs.  33-35. — Freehand  drawings  to  show  the  armature  of  the  proboscis  in 
extended  position.  33,  slightly  oblique  ventral  view;  34,  view  from 
the  right  side;  35,  slightly  obUque  dorsal  >dew. 
Plate  L,  Fig.  36. — Freehand  drawing,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  on  the  preced- 
ing plate,  of  a  larva  from  the  right  side,  with  the  proboscis  fully 
extended. 

Fig.  37. — Similar  drawing  of  the  proboscis  in  invaginated  condition. 
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November  1. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty-four  persons  present. 

The  deaths  of  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  M.D.,  October  23,  Ralph  F. 
Cullinan,  October  30,  and  A.  F.  Mueller,  M.D.,  October  20,  members, 
were  announced. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone  made  a  communication  on  the  birds  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands.     (No  abstract.) 

November  15. 
The  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty-seven  persons  present. 

Mr.  Stbwardson  Brown  spoke  of  the  between-tide  plants  of  the 
Delaware  river.     (No  abstract.) 

Nominations  of  Officers,  Councillors  and  members  of  the  Comnjittee 
on  Accounts  were  made,  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  following  was  accepted  for  publication : 
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HEW,  RARE  OR  LITTLE  KNOWN  SCOMBROIDS.    No.  1. 

liV   HENRV   W.    FOWLER.  • 

The  present  paper  is  one  of  a  series  now  in  preparation,  which  will 
be  intended  to  give  accounts  of  the  more  interesting  Scombroids  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  the  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  While  a  few  of  the  species  appear  to  be  new,  others  are 
rare,  and  some  are  of  value  in  establishing  identifications  of  older 
naturalists.  I  have  framed  complete  descriptions  of  some  species 
which  have  at  all  times  needed  elucidation,  while  a  number  of  others 
are  supplemented  with  notes.  Changes  in  nomenclature  which  appear 
necessary  are  given.  In  such  cases  some  are  due  entirely  to  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  original  orthography.  In  the  introduction  of  several 
new  subgenera  it  may  be  remembered  that  where  transitional  forms 
occur,  like  those  in  the  older  conception  of  CaranZy  the  better  defined 
groups,  possibly  of  different  lines  of  descent,  had  at  least  l>est  Ix* 
indicated  even  if  only  provisionally. 

SCOMBRIDiE. 
SC'OMBRIN.t. 

Subgenus  SCOMBER  Linnspuii. 

Soombar  toombnii  Liunceu^. 

Syst.  Nat.,  Eel.  X,  1758,  p.  297.     In  Occaiio  Atlantico. Honaparte,  Cat. 

Met.  Pesc.  Europ.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  7:^. 

Five  examples  from  Italy.  Honaparte  Coll.  (Xo.  3S6.).  Dr.  T.  B. 
Wilson. 

Subgenus  PNKr.MATOPHORUS  Jordan  and  Gilbert. 

Soombar  kanagurta  Kuppell. 

Atl.  Reis.  N6rdl.  Af.,  Fisch.,  1828,  p.  93.   Gonifuda.   [Red  Sea.] Fowler, 

Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  i>ci.  Phila.,  XII  (2),  1904.  p.  50ii,  PI.  12,  upper  figure. 

Head  3tV;  depth  4;  1).  VIII-1,  11,  5:  A.  I,  11,  5;  P.  i,  20;  V.  i,  5; 
scales  about  148  in  lateral  series  to  base  of  caudal;  about  13  scales 
in  a  transverse  .series  between  origin  of  second  dorsal  and  lateral  line ; 
about  24?  scales  l^tween  lateral  line  antl  origin  of  anal;  width  of  head 
2  in  its  length:  depth  of  head  \\:  snout  Sh\  vye  :U;  maxillar>-  2^; 
mandible  IJ;  interorbital  space  3f ;  depn  -sed  dorsal  IJ:  base  of 
second  dorsal  2^\:  base  of  anal  2^^;  pectoral  2  (damaged);  ventral 
2J;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  8 J. 
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Body  elongate,  rather  deep,  compressed,  and  greatest  depth  near 
middle  of  its  length.     Caudal  peduncle  small,  its  width  J  its  depth. 

Head  triangular,  deep,  and  compressed,  and  profiles  evenly  though 
slightly  convex  above  and  below.  Snout  long,  conic,  sides  becoming 
compressed,  and  top  of  head  flattened  anterioriy.  Eye  high,  neariy 
touching  upper  profile,  and  a  little  anterior.  Mouth  moderate,  its 
gape  reaching  about  half  way  in  space  between  tip  of  snout  and  front 
rim  of  pupil.  Preorbital  long,  of  about  even  width,  and  groovo 
extending  about  opposite  middle  of  eye.  Maxillary  when  exposed 
reaching  front  rim  of  orbit,  but  when  mouth  is  closed  reaching  front 
rim  of  pupil,  and  entirely  concealed  posteriorly  by  preorbital.  Teeth 
small,  conic,  rather  few,  and  uniserial  in  jaws.  Tongue  small,  anterior, 
elongate,  tip  rounded  and  free.  No  teeth  on  roof  of  mouth.  Nostrils 
lateral,  and  space  between  each  moderate.  Anterior  circular,  about 
midway  between  tip  of  snout  and  front  of  eye.  Posterior  a  short 
vertical  slit.  Interorbital  space  broad,  flattened,  or  only  slightly 
concave  in  middle.    Top  of  head,  posterior  to  eyes,  convex. 

Gill-opening  large,  its  posterior  margin  forming  a  vertical  undulation 
leaving  a  large  flap  at  lower  corner,  and  extending  forward  till  nearly 
opposite  posterior  nostril.  Shoulder  girdle  furnished  with  two  broad 
fleshy  processes  with  a  rather  broad  space  between.  Isthmus  long  and 
thin,  but  without  a  sharp  edge.  Rakers  13  +  23,  long,  though  a  little 
shorter  than  longest  filaments,  or  about  equal  to  space  between  tip 
of  snout  and  posterior  nostril.  Rakers  compressed,  rather  attenuate, 
and  furnished  with  a  series  of  fine  pointed  and  rather  flexible  bristles 
on  each  inner  edge.  Filaments  longest  on  middle  of  ceratobranchial. 
Pseudobranchise  about  equal  to  space  between  tip  of  snout  and  anterior 
nostril.    Air-bladder  rather  large. 

Scales  small,  all  narrowly  imbricated,  those  about  pectoral  and  just 
behind  gill-opening  enlarged.  Scales  below  second  dorsal  small. 
Cheeks  and  top  of  head  scaly,  rest  of  head  naked.  Lateral  line  con- 
current with  back  till  after  first  dorsal,  then  inclined  straight  to  base 
of  caudal.  A  short  keel  at  base  of  each  caudal  lobe  laterally.  Pectoral 
without  flap,  but  with  a  ridge  along  scales  above  to  its  tip.  Soft  dorsal 
and  anal  covered  with  minute  scales,  other  fins  except  pectoral,  naked. 
Adipose  eyelid  large,  leaving  only  middle  third  of  eye  exposed. 

Dorsal  spines  slender,  pungent,  first  two  close  together,  third  longest, 
and  others  graduated  to  last  which  is  short.  Depressable  in  a  groove 
which  extends  well  beyond  its  tip  when  fin  is  depressed,  and  origin 
falling  a  little  nearer  base  of  soft  dorsal  than  tip  of  snout,  or  about  over 
first  f  of  pectoral.     Second  dorsal  small,  inserted  nearer  origin  of  pec- 
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toral  than  base  of  caudal,  and  anterior  rays  elevated.  Spine  weak. 
Finlets  of  both  dorsal  and  anal  similar,  at  equal  distances,  and  last 
longest.  Anal  similar  to  soft  dorsal,  inserted  about  midway  between 
origin  of  pectoral  and  base  of  caudal,  or  a  little  behind  origin  of 
soft  dorsal.  Pectoral  high,  small,  and  reaching  be^yond  middle  of 
base  of  spinous  dorsal,  ^'entral  low,  inserted  a  trifle  behind(?)  origin 
of  ])octoral.     Caudal  small,  deeply  emarginate. 

Color  when  fresh  in  arrack,  blue-black  above,  with  many  round  deep 
or  darker  spots  than  body-color,  and  area  above  well  separated  from 
lower  surface  of  bodv  bv  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  reaches 
lateral  line  below  first  finlets.  Sides  of  head,  trunk,  and  caudal  pedun- 
cle, together  with  all  of  lower  surface  of  body,  silvery-white.  Dorsal, 
caudal  and  pectoral  grayish,  latter  especially  on  its  outer  and  inside 
basally  blackish.  Ventral  and  anal  whitish.  Inside  of  gill-opening 
grayish.     Peritoneum  silver\\ 

Length  8J  inches. 

Thirty-one  examples,  but  all  of  the  others  young.  Padang,  Sumatra. 
Coll.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller.  .  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.  and  Stanford  University.  In  the  example  described  above 
I  found  a  small  Leiognathus  lj\  inches  in  length.  It  was  taken  from 
the  gullet. 

I  provisionally  adopt  the  name  Scomber  kanagurta,  though  derived 
from  Russell's  Indian  fLsh^  and  based  on  that  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Riippell, 
who  subsequently  described  S.  chrysozonus^  and  S.  microlepidotu^ 
from  the  same  place.  Kner  recorded  the  latter  from  the  Nicobars 
and  Hong  Kong,*  and  Bleeker  from  Pinang.*  Dr.  Steindachner  con- 
siders both  identical  with  S,  loo,^  and  Day^  united  all  three  with 
S,  kanaguria,  S.  moluccensis,*  and  S.  reani,^  though  Dr.  Klunzinger 
separated  S,  microlepidotus,  retaining  S,  kanagurta  and  S,  chrysozanus 
as  distinct. 

Dr.  Meek  records  microlcpidotus  from  Aden.*®  One  of  his  examples 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Stanford  University  I  have  examined.  It  has 
exceedingly  long  gill-rakers,  the  longest  almost  equal  to  snout  and  one- 


»  Kanagurta  Russell,  Fishes  of  Coromandel,  II,  1803,  p.  28,  PI.  136. 

'  Neue  WirbcUhiere,  Fisch.,  1835,  p.  37,  PI.  11,  fig.  1.     Massaua.     [Red  Sea.] 

» L.  c,  p.  38,  PI.  11,  fig.  2.     Massaua. 

•  Reis.  Freg,  Novara,  ZooL.  I,  1865,  p.  143. 

»  Versl.  Kon.  Ak.  Wet.,  XII.  1861.  p.  74.     [Record.] 

•  Sitz.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  LVII,  1868,  p  987.     Rothen  Meere. 

'  Fishes  of  India,  II,  1876,  p.  250. L.  c.  in  Supplement,  1888,  p.  790. 

•  Bleeker,  Act.  Soc.  Sci.  Ind.  NecrL  (Besch.  Visch.  Amboina),  I,  1856,  p.  40. 
Amboina,  in  mari.     (M.  Dnijmaer  Van  Twist.) 

»  Day.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1870.  p  441. 

»» Field  Mus.  Pub.,  22,  Zool..  Ser.  I,  No.  8,  Nov.,  1897,  p.  172.    [Record.] 
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third  of  orbit.  In  number  about  30  on  lower  part  of  first  arch.  Shoul- 
der girdle  inside  gill-opening  nearly  smooth  and  with  obsolete  pro- 
cesses. Later  Dr.  Meek  kindly  examined  the  other  examples,  which 
are  at  present  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  informs  me  that 
the  gill-rakers  are  long,  and  numerous,  longest  reaching  from  tip  of 
snout  to  middle  of  pupil,  2i  to  2}  in  head. 

SARDIN.E. 
Anzis  bisus  (Rafinesque). 

Scomber  bis^is  Rafinesque,"  Carat.  Alcun.  Nuov.  Gen.  Spec.  Animal.  Piant. 

Sicilia,  1810,  p.  45,  Pi.  2,  fig.  1.     Palermo. 
Auxis  bisus  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Met.  Peso.  Europ.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  74. 

Head  (measured  from  tip  of  upper  jaw")  4;  depth  about  4|;  D. 
XI-iv,  7,  8 ;  A.  IV,  9,  7 ;  P.  i,  20 ;  V.  i,  5 ;  width  of  head  1|  in  its  length ; 
depth  of  head  at  posterior  margin  of  preopercle  1|;  snout  4J;  orbit  5^; 
interorbital  space  4;  base  of  rayed  dorsal,  without  finlets,  3^;  base 
of  anal,  without  finlets,  5;  mandible  2$;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle 
3  in  snout.  This  example  agrees  with  Goode's  figure,  except  that  the 
origin  of  the  spinous  dorsal  would  fall  nearer  the  tip  of  the  depressed 
pectoral  than  its  base.  Length  19  inches.  Italy.  Bonaparte  Coll. 
(V").     Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson. 

On  comparison  with  a  single  example  from  Newport  (Rhode  Island) 
collected  by  Samuel  Powel,  and  agreeing  with  Goode's  figure,"  this 
difference  is  still  carried  out.  However,  the  Newport  example  is  only 
about  12i  inches  long,  and  thus  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  age. 
Goode's  figure  does  not  show  the  keel  above  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fin  and  parallel  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  same  fin.  It  is  more 
distinct  and  extends  further  posteriorly  in  my  Italian  example. 

I  retain  Rafinesque's  name  provisionally  until  more  material  is 
compared,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  East  Indian  form"  may  be  different. 

PELAMY8  Walbaum. 

Klein,  in  Walbaum,  Pet.  Arted.  Gen.  Pise,  HI,  1792,  p.  584.     (Type  here 

affixed  is  Scomber  pelamis  Linnaeus.) 
Gymnosarda  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1862,  p.  125  (unicolor). 

Pelamys  alleterata  (Rafinesque). 

Scomber  alleteratus    Rafinesque,  Carat.  Alcun.   Xuov.   Gen.   Spec.   Animal. 

Piant.  Sicilia,  1810,  p.  40.     Palermo. 
Scomber  aletteratus  Rafinesque,  I.  c,  PI.  2,  fig.  3. 


"  I  do  not  know  whether  this  name  is  later  than  Scomber  rochei  Ri.sso,  or  not. 
Rafinesque's  preface  is  dated  April  1,  1810 

^'  Also  measured  in  same  manner  for  the  other  comparisons. 

^*  Fishery  Indust.  U.S.  (Nat.  Hist.  Aquat.  Animal,  I),  1884,  PI.  92,  upper 
figure. 

^*  Scoynher  (hazard  Lac<5pdde,  Hint.  \at.  Foiss.,  IT.  ISOO,  p.  599. L.  c,  III, 

ISOO.  p.  9.  Vers  le  septi(>mc  degr6  do  latitude  aiistralc,  aupr^s  des  rivages  de  la 
Nouvellc-Guinee. 
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Two  examples  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.  They 
agree,  and  both  differ  from  the  following  example  in  the  smaller 
head,  which  is  at  least  3 J  in  its  own  length  and  that  of  the  trunk. 

Pelamys  afflne  (Cantor). 

Thynmis  affinis  Cantor.  Journ.  Ass.  Soc.  Bengal  (Cat.  Malay.  Fish-),  XVIII, 

1850,  p.  106.    Sea  of  Pinang. Gttnther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.,  II,  1860, 

p.  363.     (T>'pe.) 

I  provisionally  retain  this  as  a  distinct  form  from  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
Cantor's  fish  may  be  identical,  though  East  Indian  and  Micronesian 
examples  need  comparison.  The  single  example  from  Honolulu,  now 
before  me,  has  a  larger  head  than  the  West  Indian  examples,  being 
contained  less  than  3i  or  about  3 J  in  the  length  of  head  and  trunk. 
Dr.  Giinther's  figure"  of  an  example  from  the  Seychelles  shows  the 
pectoral  high  in  position,  its  origin  level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the 
eye,  a  character  which  I  have  not  observed  as  yet  in  any  examples  of 
Pelamys. 

Oermo  gennon  (Lac^pHe). 

Scomber  gennon  Lac^p^e,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  II,  1800,  p.  598.     No  locality. 
Scomber  germo  Lacdp^de,  /.  c,  IV,  1803,  p.  1.     Le  grand  Oc4an  austraJ, 

improprement  appel^  mer  Pacifique,   vers  le  vingtHsepti^me  degr6  de 

latituae  m^ridionale  et  le  cent  troisi^me  de  longitude.    [Eastern  Indian 

Ocean.] 
Germo  germon  Fowler,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  XII  (2),  1904,  p.  506, 

PI.  8,  lower  figure. 

Head  3i;  depth  4;  D.  XIII-iii,  11,0;  A.  in,  11, 8;  P.  i,  31;  V.  i,  5; 
about  158  scales  in  a  lateral  series  to  base  of  keel  on  caudal  peduncle; 
width  of  head  1^  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  IJ;  snout  3J;  eye  5f ; 
maxillary  2i;  mandible  2J;  interorbital  space  3|;  first  dorsal  spine  2 J ; 
height  of  soft  dorsal,  measured  from  middle  of  its  base,  2|;  height  of 
anal  2^;  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  about  lOf ;  width  of  caudal 
peduncle,  measured  across  keels  at  their  widest  part,  4^;  ventral  2^; 
pectoral  3i  in  body;  space  between  tip  of  caudal  lobes  when  expanded, 
3J. 

Body  elongate,  broad,  fusiform,  thick,  and  greatest  depth  about 
middle  of  its  length.  Caudal  peduncle  broad,  depressed,  and  with  a 
broad  cutaneous  keel  on  each  side. 

Head  deep,  conic,  and  sides  compressed.  Snout  conic,  sides  hardly 
compressed.  Eye  anterior,  high,  with  narrow  adipose  eyelids,  and  its 
posterior  margin  midway  in  length  of  head.  Mouth  oblique,  tip  of 
mandible  even  with  snout,  and  maxillary  reaching  posteriorly  till 
opposite  first  third  of  eye.  Maxillary  with  its  upper  portion  slipping 
under  preorbital,  its  distal  expanded  extremity  f  of  orbit,  and  with  a 


»» Journ.  Mus.  Godef.  (Fische  der  Sadsee),  V,  1876,  PI.  95. 
49 
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short  oblique  groove  from  its  lower  angle.  Teeth  small,  conic,  sharp 
and  uniserial  in  jaws.  Vomer  with  a  patch  of  minute  teeth.  Palatines 
with  similar  elongate  and  narrow  patches.  Tongue  free,  elongate, 
thick,  and  broadly  rounded  in  front.  Anterior  nostril  nearer  front 
rim  of  pupil  than  tip  of  snout.  Posterior  a  vertical  slit  a  little  less 
than  half  of  orbit  and  placed  in  last  third  of  space  between  its  front 
rim  and  anterior  nostril.  Interorbital  space  and  entire  top  of  head 
convex. 

Gill-opening  deep,  broad,  and  extending  fon^-ard  till  opposite  space 
between  nostrils.  Rakers  5+16,  compressed,  pointed,  and  longest  § 
of  orbit.  Filaments  numerous,  long,  and  longest  a  trifle  longer  than 
eye.  Pseudobranchiae  about  f  of  eye.  Isthmus  long,  slender,  and 
with  rounded  edge. 

Scales  minute,  and  cycloid,  those  forming  small  corselet  greatly  en- 
larged anteriorly.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal,  together  with  base  and  middle 
of  caudal,  covered  with  minute  elongate  scales.  Lateral  line  superior 
and  convex  at  first,  then  extending  down  on  middle  of  side  of  caudal 
peduncle  to  keel.  Base  of  caudal  with  a  low  keel  above  and  below. 
A  narrow  scaly  keel  above  upper  pectoral  ray  running  back  for  about  J 
length  of  fin.  Scales  on  outside  basal  portions  of  ventrals  enlarged. 
Head  naked,  and  cheek  with  long  narrow  horizontal  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres. 

Spinous  dorsal  depressable  in  a  groove,  anterior  spine  longest, 
enlarged,  close  to  second,  and  others  from  third  all  shorter  and  further 
apart.  Insertion  of  spinous  dorsal  nearly  midway  between  front 
margin  of  eye  and  origin  of  soft  dorsal,  which  falls  well  in  front  of  that 
of  anal,  or  midway  between  front  rim  of  orbit  and  base  of  caudal. 
Finlets  similar,  evenly  distributed,  and  with  a  long  point  behind. 
Caudal  broad,  lunate,  strong,  and  lobes  narrow.  Pectoral  long,  and 
reaching  origin  of  anal.  Ventral  small,  strong,  inserted  a  little  behind 
origin  of  pectoral  and  fitting  in  a  depression  on  belly. 

Color  when  fresh  in  arrack  faded  probably.  Back  and  upper  surface 
apparently  faded  steel-gray.  Side  grajdsh  with  round  whitish  spots 
on  side  of  abdomen.  Lower  surface  silvery-white.  Dorsal  and  caudal 
dusky-brown.  Upper  finlets  grayish,  lower  whitish  with  a  gray  blotch. 
Anal  grayish.  Pectoral  blackish-gray,  ^'entrals  white  with  gray 
membranes.     Keel  on  caudal  peduncle  blackish.     Peritoneum  pale. 

Length  17^  inches. 

One  example  from  Padang,  Sumatra.  Coll.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and 
Dr.  H.  M.  Killer. 

This  form  has  never  been  compared  with  the  Atlantic  fish,  in  view  of 
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which  it  would  seem  best  to  retain  Lac^pMe's  name  for  the  Indian 
form.  Bennet  records  a  fish  from  Polynesia,  which  may  probably  be 
identical." 

Sarda  tarda  (Bloch). 

Scomber  sarda  Bloch,  Naturg.  Ausl.  Fisch.,  VII  (X),  1793,  p.  44,  PI.  334. 

Im  mittl^dischen,  als  auch  im  atlandischen  Meere. 
Pelamya  sarda  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Met.  Pesc.  Europ.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  74. 

Head  about  4;  snout  3^  in  head;  eye  7;  maxillary  2;  interorbital 
space  4|ij^.  Length  about  18}  inches.  Italy.  Bonaparte  Coll.  (4). 
Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson. 

This  single  dried  example  is  in  poor  condition.  It  agrees  with 
Goode's  figure*^  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  its  preservation. 

Ctormo  alatunga  (Gmelin). 

Scomber  alatunga  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  Linn.,  I,  1788,  p.  1,330.     Periodic© 

gregarius  in  mari  mediterraneo,  migrans,  edulis. 
Thynnus  alalonga  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Met.  Pesc.  Europ.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  74. 

Head^«  3^;  depth  about  4j;  D.  XV-iii,  11,  9;  A.  iii,  11?,  7;  P.  n, 
32;  V.  I,  5;  width  of  head  If  in  its  length";  depth  of  head,  at  posterior 
margin  of  eye-socket,  about  2 ;  snout  3|;  eye-socket  4J;  maxillary  2f; 
interorbital  space,  about  middle  of  eye-socket,  4;  mandible  2|;  great- 
est width  of  caudal  peduncle  7^;  pectoral  3^  in  space  between  tip  of 
snout  and  base  of  caudal.  Origin  of  spinous  dorsal  inserted  posterior  to 
origin  of  pectoral  a  distance  about  equal  to  ^  length  of  snout. 
Origin  of  the  anal  would  fall  about  opposite  base  of  last  dorsal 
ray.  First  two  dorsal  finlets  small,  especially  the  first  which  is  like 
that  of  Germo  genruyn}^  Ridge  along  upper  edge  of  pectoral  distinct 
nearly  to  tip  of  fin.  (Jolor  obsolete  though  pale  blotches  on  side  of 
abdomen  seem  to  be  separated  by  oblique  lines.  Length  27  inches. 
Italy.     Bonaparte  Coll.  (^^).     Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson. 

Goode's  figure^  is  rather  poor.  It  shows  the  origin  of  the  spinous  dor- 
sal opposite  that  of  the  pectoral,  and  the  pectoral  fin  reaching  opposite 
the  first  dorsal  finlet,  which  is  also  not  especially  smaller  than  the 


*•  Other  references  are  probably: 

Thynnus  pacificus  Cuvier,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  VIII,  1831,  p.  96.  (Based  on 
Commerson.) 

Thynnus  argentivittaius  Cuvier,  /.  c,  p.  97.  La  mer  des  Indies.  (M.  Dussu- 
mier.)     (Part.) 

Scomber  germo  Bennett,  Nar.  Whaling  Voyage,  II.  1840,  p.  278.  Coasts  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands. 

"Fishery  Indust.  U,S,  (Nat.  Hist.  Aquat.  Animal,  I),  1884,  Pl.  92,  lower 
figure. 

*'  The  head  is  here  measured,  for  all  comparisons  of  this  species,  from  tip  of 
snout. 

»» Journ.  Acad.  Xat.  Sd.  Phila.,  XII  (2),  1904,  Pl.  8,  lower  figure. 

^Fishery  Indust.  U.S.  (Nat.  Hist.  Aquat.  Animal,  I),  1884,  Pl.  9oA. 
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others.  The  scales  above  the  base  of  the  pectoral  are  much  larger, 
and  those  directly  above  in  the  corselet  are  on  the  contrary  indicated 
as  smaller. 

I  adopt  Gmelin's  original  spelling  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
an  imintentional  error,  though  of  course  incorrect. 

Subgenus  SOOMBEROMORUS  Lao^pMe. 

Gill-rakers  8  to  12  on  first  arch  below  angle.  Dorsal  spines  XVII  or 
XVIII.  Teeth  30  to  40  in  each  jaw.  Lateral  line  somewhat  wavy 
and  descending  obliquely. 

BeomberomoniB  argjreus  ip.  nor.    Plate  LI,  lower  ficore. 

Head  4;  depth  4|;  D.  XVII-iii,  13, 8;  A.  v,  13, 8;  P.  i,  20;  V.  i,  5; 
width  of  head  2f  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  li;  snout  3;  orbit  4^; 
maxillary  If;  mandible  If;  interorbital  space  3f ;  fourth  dorsal  spine 
24;  third  simple  dorsal  ray  2^;  height  of  anal  fin  (damaged)  2^;  least 
depth  of  caudal  pedimcle  4}. 

Body  apparently  compressed,  rather  deep,  profiles  similar,  and  great- 
est depth  between  origins  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal.  From  this  point 
back  tail  well  compressed,  especially  small  caudal  pedimcle.  Latter 
with  depth  about  f  of  its  length,  measured  to  end  of  last  vertebra. 

Head  a  little  small,  compressed  apparently,  and  triangular  anteriorly 
in  profile.  Snout  sharply  conic,  equal  to  about  1^  eye-diameters.  In 
front  this  is  formed  by  broad  maxillaries  which  project  well  forward 
to  form  pointed  tip  of  snout.  Eye  circular,  a  little  high,  and  a  little 
anterior.  Mouth  large  and  mandible  even  with  tip  of  snout  in  front. 
Maxillary  extending  posteriorly  till  opposite  posterior  rim  of  orbit,  slip- 
ping below  orbital  rim  for  good  portion  of  its  length,  and  width  of 
distal  extremity  f  of  diameter  of  pupil.  Teeth  compressed,  ^jj  in 
jaws.  Tongue  rather  broad,  obtuse,  thick,  small,  and  a  little  free  in 
front.  Patches  of  very  minute  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  and  ptery- 
goids. Tongue  almost  perfectly  smooth,  but  surfaces  of  branchial 
bones  in  pharynx  finely  asperous.  Nostrils  distinct,  well  separated. 
Anterior  circular,  and  a  little  less  than  diameter  of  pupil  from  front  of 
eye.  Posterior  a  vertical  slit  close  in  front  of  eye,  also  a  little  less  in 
length  than  half  of  pupil.  Interorbital  space  broad,  and  elevated 
convexly  a  little.  Margin  of  opercle  rounded  posteriorly,  hardly  form- 
ing a  blunt  angle. 

Gill-opening  extending  far  forward  till  opposite  anterior  nostril. 
Rakers  small,  i,  3  +  12,  longest  |  length  of  longest  filament,  rather  far 
apart  and  not  sharp.  Longest  filaments  about  ^  of  orbit.  Pseudo- 
branchiae  well  developed,  though  a  little  smaller.  Isthmus  long,  sharp, 
and  trenchant. 
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Scales  not  evident  except  in  lateral  line  where  they  are  very  small. 
Tubes  small.  A  few  small  scales  above  base  of  pectoral  behind  gill- 
opening,  and  along  base  of  spinous  dorsal.  Lateral  line  a  little  high 
at  first  then  sloping  down  gradually  behind  soft  dorsal,  wavy  to  base 
of  caudal,  though  median,  and  not  forming  a  keel.  Pectoral  with 
distinct  axillary  cavity.  Inner  ventral  ray  well  adnate  to  abdomen 
by  means  of  membrane.  Eye  without  adipose  e)relid,  but  skin  on 
postocular  region  just  behind  eye  adipose-like. 

Spinous  dorsal  inserted  well  forward,  about  midway  between  tip 
of  snout  and  origin  of  soft  dorsal,  a  little  behind  that  of  pectoral, 
anterior  spines  longer  than  others,  first  two  close  together  and  fourth 
longest.  Base  of  fin  depressable  in  scaly  sheath.  Soft  dorsal  inserted 
a  little  in  advance  of  that  of  soft  anal,  nearly  midway  between  front 
margin  of  orbit  and  base  of  caudal,  anterior  rays  highest,  graduated 
down  from  first  developed  oned.  Anal  similar,  also  finlets.  Caudal 
broad,  deeply  forked,  lobes  slender,  their  outer  edges  straight,  and 
tips  pointed.  Pectoral  broad,  high,  and  upper  rays  longest,  first  simple 
and  enlarged.  Ventral  small,  inserted  well  behind  origin  of  pectoral 
or  about  imder  its  posterior  base,  and  rays  stout. 

Color  in  alcohol,  back  and  uppermost  surface  rather  light  brown, 
without  traces  of  spots  or  markings.  Lower  surface  including  greater 
portion  of  sides  bright  silvery-white.  Greater  part  of  head  with 
silvery.  Fins  pale  or  dilute  warm  olive-brown,  except  spinous  dorsal. 
Latter  whitish^  except  upper  anterior  portion  which  is  blackish-brown. 
Pectoral  with  brownish,  especially  proximally.  Ends  of  elevated  soft 
dorsal  and  caudal  lobes  dusky.  Ventral  and  anal  whitish.  Iris  dilute 
brassy-white.    Peritoneum  pale  or  silvery. 

Length  7  inches. 

Type  No.  11,400,  A.  N.  S.  P.    West  coast  of  Africa.    Dr.  Savage. 

One  example  which  diflfers  from  Sconiberomorus  triior  (Cuvier)*' 
in  the  fin  radii.  That  fish  cannot  be  identical  with  Scomberomorus 
cavaUa  (Cuvier)  as  claimed  by  Dresslar  and  Feslar^  if  the  original  figure 
is  correct  as  it  shows  the  depth  about  4^.  Bleeker's  fish^  Ls  closer, 
though  it  may  be  diflferent.  This  latter  agrees  best  with  S.  argyreus, 
Apadontis  may  represent  a  distinct  subgenus,  as  it  is  said  to  have  strong 
conical  teeth.'* 

('Apyupeo^^  silvered.) 


»  Hist,  Nat,  Poiss.,  VIII,  1831,  p.  129,  PI.  218. 

»  BuU.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  VII,  1887  (1889),  p.  444. 

"  Nat.  Verh.  Hoi.  Moat.  Wet.  Haarlem,  XVIII,  1863,  p.  72. 

"  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  I,  1830-1,  pp.  146,  169. 
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Soomberomoms  ^ttatas  (Schneider). 

Scomber  guUatua  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichth.  Bloch,   1801,  p.  23,  PI.  5.     Ad 
Tranquebariam  pelagius  inter  saxa. 

Head  4J;  depth  4^;  D.  XVII-iv.  15,  8;  A.  v,  14,  9;  P.  i,  20;  V.  i, 
5;  width  of  head  2  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  IJ;  snout  2J;  eye  5; 
maxillary  1|;  mandible  1$;  interorbital  space  3;  least  depth  of  caudal 
peduncle  4;  pectoral  1^;  ventral  about  3.  Gill-rakers  2-1-9,  short, 
barely  half  length  of  filaments.  Color  when  fresh  in  arrack  deep 
slaty-glaucous  above,  side  and  lower  surface  of  body  silvery-white. 
Back  and  upper  portion  of  side  with  numerous  round  spots  or  elongate 
blotches  of  deep  glaucous,  much  deeper  than  ground  color.  First  dor- 
sal black.  Soft  dorsal,  caudal  and  pectoral  grayish.  Lower  finlets, 
ventral  and  anal  whitish,  and  upper  finlets  somewhat  grayish.  Length 
13}  inches. 

Four  examples,  two  of  which  are  young.  The  latter  have  the  body 
plain-colored,  hardly  evidences  of  spots  or  only  a  few  ill-defined  darker 
blotches.  Spinous  dorsal  deep  black,  except  white  posterior  base. 
Lateral  line  not  forming  a  scaly  keel  on  side  of  caudal  pedimcle,  and 
no  keels  at  bases  of  caudal  lobes.    Adult  with  27  teeth  in  upper  jaw. 

Padang,  Sumatra.  Coll.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hiller. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  and  Stanford  University. 

Soomberomoms  regalii  (Bloch). 

Scomber  regalia  Bloch,  Naturg.  Ausl.  Fisch.,  VII  (X),  1793  j.  38,  PI.  333. 
(Based  on  Pater  Plumier's  MS.,  and  e\4dently  from  tlie  West  Indies.) 

Head  4^;  depth  4^;  D.  XVII-v,  12,  8;  A.  v,  14,  8;  eye  5  in  head; 
snout  2f;  maxillary  1|;  interorbital  space  3f.  Gill-rakers  3-M2. 
Teeth  in  jaws  ^^5.  Maxillary  reaching  posterior  margin  of  eye.  A 
dark  longitudinal  line  just  below  dark  color  of  back  toward  caudal 
peduncle  where  it  becomes  obsolete.  Iris  pale  brassy.  Lobe  of  soft 
dorsal  above  blackish-brown.  Length  9J  inches.  One  example  from 
San  Domingo,  West  Indies.     Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb. 

SIERRA  Bubgen.  nov. 
Type  Cybium  cavaUa  Cuvier. 

Less  than  8  gill-rakers  below  angle,  on  first  arch.  Dorsal  spines 
XIV  or  XVI.  Teeth  about  30  in  each  jaw.  Lateral  line  abruptly 
descending  below  soft  dorsal. 

{Sierra  [Spanish],  saw.  Applied  to  these  fishes  by  the  Mexicans,  in 
the  United  States  corrupted  into  Cero.) 

Scomberomoras  cavalla  (Cuvier). 

Cybium  cavalla  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  II,  Ed.  II,  1829,  p.  200.     (Basedon 

Quarajmcu  Marcgrave,  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.,  1648,  p.  178.     Brazil.) 
Cybium  acervum  Cope,  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  AlV,  1871,  p.  472. 

Head  4f ;  depth  4};  D.  XV-vi,  12,  9;  A.  v,  14,  8;  snout  2f  in  head; 
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eye  oj;  maxillary  1§;  interorbital  space  3J;  pectoral  1^.  Gill-rakers 
1+  7  on  first  arch.  Lol^e  of  soft  dorsal  deep  brown.  Length  15  inches. 
San  Domingo,  West  Indies.  Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb.  Also  a  smaller 
example  with  same  data. 

The  three  examples  reconled  from  St.  Martins,  West  Indies,  are  also 
identical.  They  have  depth  4  to  4^,  D.  XV  (one  XVI),  and  rakers 
2  +  6  (one  7),  more  or  less  rudimentary'. 

LEMNISOMIDiE  fam.  nom.  nov." 

LEMNISOMIX.i^  subfam.  nom.  nov. 

LEMNI80MA  LessoD. 

Voy.  Aut.  Mond.  Coquille.  Zool.,  July  25,  1827,  p.  160  (thyrsitoides) . 
Gempylus  Cuvier,  Kdgne  Animal,   II,  Ed.  II,  1829,  p.  200   {serpens). 

Lemnisoma  serpens  (Cuvier).    Plate  LI,  upper  figure. 

Gempylus  serpens  Cuvier,  /.  c.     (Based  on  Serpens  marinuSf  etc.     Sloane 
Voy.  Jam.,  I,  1707,  p.  26,  PI   1.  fig.  2.     About  the  Tropick  of  Cancer.) 

Gempylus  ophidianxis  Poev,  Mem.   Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  II,   1856-58  (1861), 
p.  246,  PI.  18,  fig.  1  (head).     Cuba.. 

Head  (damaged)  about  5;  depth  about  17;  D.  XXXII,  in,  10,  6;  A. 
I,  II,  9,  7;  P.  II,  12;  V.  I,  4;  width  of  head  about  5^  in  its  length; 
depth  of  head  about  3^;  mandible  about  IJ;  pectoral  about  2J;  lower 
caudal  lobe  (damaged)  about  1|;  snout  about  1-j^^  in  head,  measured 
from  tip  of  upper  jaw;  eye  about  b^]  maxillary  about  \^)  interorbital 
space  about  7  (damaged);  least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  about  8; 
seventh  dorsal  spine  about  4  J. 

Body  very  elongate,  strongly  compressed,  and  trunk  of  nearly  uni- 
form depth.  Caudal  peduncle  compressed,  its  least  depth  about  \  its 
length,  measured  from  base  of  last  lower  finlet. 

Head  compressed,  attenuate,  and  profiles  of  both  jaws  nearly 
straight,  upper  a  little  concave  above  nostrils.  Snout  long,  conic,  and 
pointed.  Eye  apparently  circular,  high,  close  to  upper  profile,  and 
its  anterior  margin  a  little  posterior  in  middle  of  length  of  head. 
Mouth  large,  not  completely  closing,  and  large  mandible  with  a  rather 
large  hard,  conic,  fleshy  point  produced  well  beyond  in  front,  tip  of 
upper  jaw  fitting  in  lower  anteriorly.  Maxillary  reaching  a  little  be- 
yond front  rim  of  orbit,  slipping  below  thin  edge  of  preorbital 
for  good  portion  of  its  length,  and  its  distal  expanded  extremity 
about  equal  to  infraorbital  space.  Teeth  j^— ^^^.  compressed, 
uniserial,  broad,  sharp  pointed,  and  three  medianly  in  front  of 
upper  jaw  enlarged  and  posteriorly  along  edges  barbed.  A  series  of 
small  irregular  teeth  on  palatines,  none  on  vomer.    Tongue  long, 

"  lemnisoma  Lesson  has  priority  over  Gempylus  Cuvier  if  identical,  thus  the 
above  changes.  Their  generic  status,  however,  needs  investigation.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  Gempylince  Jordan  and  Evermann  must  give  place  to  Lemni- 
somincB. 
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slender,  smooth,  and  united  to  floor  of  mouth  by  membrane,  only 
tip  free.  Nostrils  small,  far  apart.  Anterior  circular;  high  on  side 
of  snout,  and  about  ^  of  an  eye-diameter  before  front  rim  of  orbit. 
Posterior  a  small  vertical  slit  in  last  third  of  space  between  anterior 
and  front  rim  of  orbit.  Interorbital  space  a  little  broad  and  somewhat 
convex. 

Gill-opening  large.  Rakers  rather  few  small  irregular  obsolete 
pricks.  Filaments  about  ^  of  orbital  diameter.  Pseudobranchi» 
well  developed,  but  smaller.  Pharyngeal  teeth  in  elongated  series 
and  thorn-like. 

Narrow  thin  elongate  small  scales  only  evident  on  caudal  peduncle 
and  base  of  caudal.  Lateral  line  double,  and  originating  opposite  base 
of  first  dorsal  spine.  Upper  branch  extends  high  along  back  till  oppo- 
site anterior  elongated  dorsal  rays,  where  it  suddenly  becomes  incom- 
plete. Lower  branch,  till  it  becomes  median,  along  side  well  behind 
pectoral,  then  continuing  straight  to  base  of  caudal. 

Origin  of  spinous  dorsal  about  an  eye-diameter,  or  possibly  a  trifle 
more,  in  advance  of  that  of  pectoral,  and  base  of  fin  about  equal  to  | 
of  total  length  of  specimen.  Spines  placed  rather  far  apart,  slender, 
longest  about  f  to  f  of  depth  of  body,  and  margin  of  fin  not  notched, 
membranes  forming  an  entire  edge.  Posteriorly  spines  become 
shorter,  so  that  soft  dorsal  is  distinct.  Entire  fin  depressable  in  a 
groove.  Soft  dorsal  inserted  near  last  |  of  total  length,  elevated 
anteriorly,  and  rays  graduated  from  second  simple  one  which  is  longest. 
Finlets  slender,  rather  high,  and  posterior  margin  of  each  adnate  to 
back  by  a  membrane.  A  small  rudimentary  spine  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  soft  anal.  Soft  anal  inserted  opposite  and  similar  to  soft 
dorsal.  Caudal  forked,  rudimentary  rays  strong,  and  with  a  slight 
elevation  laterally  on  base  at  terminus  of  lateral  line.  Pectoral  small, 
falcate,  and  upper  rays  much  longer  than  others.  Ventral  rudimentary, 
inserted  a  little  behind  base  of  pectoral,  and  spine  strong  though  short. 

Color  in  alcohol  brown  with  traces  of  leaden-silver}^  and  back  appar- 
ently brown.  Top  of  head  brown.  Dorsal  brown,  caudal  brownish, 
and  anal  pale  brown.  Pectoral  brownish,  a  little  darker  basally. 
Iris  dull  slaty.     Peritoneum  pale  brownish. 

Length  31 J  inches. 

One  example  from  San  Domingo,  West  Indies.  Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb. 
This  rare  species  is  only  known,  since  originally  described,  from  the 
accounts  by  Pocy  and  Liitkon.  The  Polynesian  form,  Gempylus  colu- 
ber Cuvier,^  considered  identical  by  Dr.  Gimthcr,-^  needs  comparison. 

~^Hist.  Nat.  Poiss..  VIII.  1S31,  p.  155,  PI.  221.  ' 

"  Journ.  Mus.  Godef.  (Fische  der  Siidsee).  IV,  1S75,  p.  106,  PI.  68,  fig.  B. 
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Dr.  Giinther'a  figure  does  not  indicate  the  maxillary  reaching  the  front 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  small  scales  on  the  caudal  peduncle  and  base  of 
the  caudal.  It  shows  what  ia  probably  intended  for  the  lateral 
line  originating  apparently  opposite  and  level  with  the  base  of  the 
pectoral,  but  no  dorsal  branch  is  indicated.  Poey  also  pointed  out 
that  the  exMnpIe  figured  by  Valenciennes,"  if  correct,  must  be  different 
from  L.  serpens. 

Dr.  Waite  has  pertinent  remarks  concerning  this  species  in  Aus- 
tralian waters." 


Iitiophonii  niKTisM*  CLutpM*). 

MakaiTO  niyricaru  Lu^pide,  Hiat.  Nat.  Poias.,  IV,  1803,  p.  688. 
rivage  de  la  mer  voisin  de  la  Rochelle.     (U.  Traveraay.) 


Fia.  1. — Ittiophorui  nigrieant  (Lac^pMe). 
Head,  figiued  above,  of  an  example  without  data. 
Tetiaptanu  iKpwKtar  (SobDaider}. 

Xiphitu  imperator  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichth.  Bloch,  1801,  p.  93,  PI.  21. 

man  Mediterraoeo.  " 
Tetrapiunu  bHone  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Met.  Peac.  Emop.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  81 


Fia.  2. — Tetrapturue  imperaior  (Schneider), 


A  dried  head,  figured  above,  very  probably  belonging  to  the  old 
Bonaparte  collection,  as  it  bears  the  number  457. 

"Rigne  Aiiimal,  Ed.  Grav.,  18—,  dcscr.  PI.  49,  fig.  2. 

"  Rec.  Austral.  Mus,.  VllI  (7),  June  15,  1900,  p.  199. .4130  see  reference, 

i.  c,  V  (3),  March  11,  1904,  p.  198  (liased  on  same  example). 

"  Baaed  on  De  I'Empereur  ou  Poi4$i>n  A  Epit,  Duhamel  du  Monceau  and  de 
Lamarre,  Trait.  Gen.  Pench.,  IV,  suite  de  la  second  portie,  tome  III,  section  V, 
1769-82,  p.  333,  PI.  25,  fig.  2.    MSditerranfe. 
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Ziphiaa  gladius  Limueus. 

Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  X,  1758,  p.  248.     In  Oceano  Europae. Bonaparte,  Cat. 

Met.  Pesc.  Europ.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  80. 

Two  examples  from  Italy,  Bonaparte  Coll.  (Nos.  367  and  ^ .)  Dr. 
T.  B.  Wilson.     One  of  these  is  a  dried  skin  about  3  feet  in  length. 

LBPIDOPIDiB. 

Lepidopus  oandatas  (Euphrasen). 

Trichiurus  caudatus  Euphrasen,  K6n.  Schwed.  Akad.  Wiss.  Abhandl.,  IX, 

1788,  p.  48,  PI.  9,  upper  figure.     In  Oceano,  ad  Cap.  b.  Spei. 
Lepidopus  ensiformU  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Met.  Pesc.  Europ.,  Napoli,  1846,  p.  78. 

Several  examples  in  the  Bonaparte  Coll.  from  Dr.  Wilson.     Italy. 

TRIOHIURIDiB. 

TBIGHIUBUS  Linneeus. 

Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  X,  1758,  p.  246  (lepturus). 

Enchdiopus  Klein,  in  Walbaum,  Pet.  Arted.  Gen.  Pise,  III,  1792,  p.  583. 

(Type  Trichiurus  lepturus  Linnaeus.) 
Enchelyopus  Bleeker,  Versl.  Med.  Kon.  Ak.  Wet.  Amsterdam,  (2)  II,  1868, 

p.  292  {haumela), 

LEPTURACANTHUS  subgen.  nov. 
Type  Trichiurus  savala  Cu\ner. 

Anterior  anal  spine  enlarged,  and  the  others  all  more  or  less  distinct. 
Eye  usually  small, 
(ylejrrof,  slender;  oupd,  tall;  &xavOa^  thorn.) 

Triohiamf  savala  Cuvier. 

Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  VIII,  1831,  p.  184,  PI.  224.     Pondich^ry.     (MM.  Lesche- 
nault  et  Dussumicr.) 

Head  7f ;  depth  18;  D.  about  107?;  A.  LXXIV?  (and  a  few  more 
obsolete);  snout  2f  in  head,  from  tip  of  upper  jaw;  eye  7;  maxillary 
2J;  interorbital  space  7.  Rakers  5  +  8.  First  anal  spine  enlarged. 
Iris  silvery.  Body  apparently  uniform  silvery.  Fins  pale.  Length 
14f  inches.     Singapore,  Malacca.     Dr.  M.  Burrough. 

Subgenus  TRICHIURUS  Linnsus. 

First  anal  spine  not  enlarged. 

Triohiams  leptnras  Linxueus. 

Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  X,  1758,  p.  246.     America.     China. 

Many  examples  from  San  Domingo  and  St.  Martin's  (West  Indies), 
Surinam  and  coast  of  Brazil.  A  number  are  small,  and  the  largest  is 
nearly  3  feet  long.  They  range  about  as  follows :  Head  6i  to  7f ;  depth 
12^  to  16i;  D.  132  to  138;  A.  XCVIII  to  CVII;  snout  2$  to  3t  in  head, 
from  tip  of  upper  jaw;  eye  5  to  7;  interorbital  space  6^  to  7^. 
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Triohinms  haumela  (Fonk&I). 

Clupea  haumela  Forsk&l,  Descript.  Animal.,  1775,  p.  72.     Mochhse.     [Red 

Sea.] 
Trichiurus  haumela  Fowler,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  XII  (2),  1904, 

p.  506,  PI.  7,  lower  figure. 

Head  6f:  depth  14;  D.  about  134;  A.  about  CVII;  P.  i,  10;  width 
of  head  5^  in  its  length;  depth  of  head  2^^;  mandible  IJ;  pectoral  3; 
depth  of  body  at  anus  2^;  snout  2 J  in  head,  from  tip  of  upper  jaw; 
eye  6^;  tip  of  snout  to  end  of  maxillar}''  2^;  interorbital  space  7|. 
Tip  of  mandible  broad  and  rounded  in  front,  with  a  small  fleshy 
papilla.  Front  of  upper  jaw  armed  ^ith  4  large  barbed  fangs.  Front  of 
lower  jaw  with  2  smaller  barbed  fangs.  Teeth  uniserial,  compressed, 
and  becoming  larger  posteriorly,  in  sides  of  jaw.  Teeth  of  upper  jaw 
concealed  posteriorly  by  broad  preorbital.  Small  maxillary  also  con- 
cealed when  mouth  is  closed,  and  reaching  opposite  front  rim  of  pupil. 
Tongue  elongate,  pointed,  and  free.  Interorbital  space  flat.  Gill- 
opening  extending  forward  below  nostril.  Rakers  5+8,  short,  sharp 
pointed,  and  with  rather  broad  bases.  Isthmus  trenchant.  Anal 
fin  represented  by  broad  short  tnmcate  spines.  Color  in  arrack,  when 
fresh,  silvery-white,  upper  surface  leaden-gray,  darker  on  top  of  head 
and  back.  Dorsal  pale  or  whitish  on  lower  half,  and  upper  or  marginal 
half  grayish,  becoming  dusky  on  anterior  portion  of  fin.  Pectoral 
grayish.  Iris  pale  yellowish.  Peritoneum  gray.  I^ength  27-iV  inches. 
Two  examples.  Padang,  Sumatra.  Coll.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
H.  M.  Hiller.     Stanford  University  and  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

A  small  example,  16J  inches  in  length,  from  Beirut,  Syria,  probably 
belongs  to  this  species.  It  has — Head  7$;  depth  17;  D.  about  124; 
A.  LXXX?  (and  a  few  obsolete);  snout  3  in  head,  from  tip  of  upper 
jaw;  eye  5i;  interorbital  space  7;  maxillary  2^;  pectoral  3. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  Trichiurus  lepturus  Linnaeus,  differ- 
ing apparently  in  the  less  numerous  dorsal  rays  and  the  deeper  body. 
jT.  haumela  was  recorded  a  number  of  times  from  India,^^  although 
Day  considered  his  T.  raalabaricus'^  from  Cochin  as  identical. 


"  Based  on  Sarnla  Russell,  Fishes  of  Corarnandel,  I,  1803,  p.  30,  PI.  41. 
"  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1865,  p.  20. 
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December  6. 
Mr.  Arthur  Erwin  Brown,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty  persons  present. 

The  death  of  T.  M.  Drown,  a  member,  November  16,  was  announced. 
Papers  under  the  following  titles  were  presented  for  publication: 

"New,  Rare  and  Little-known  Scombroids,  No.  1."  by  Henry  W. 
Fowler  (October  31). 

"New  ClausiliidsB  of  the  Japanese  Empire,"  by  Henry  A.  Pilsbry 
(November  22). 

"Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Earthworm  {Diplocardia  longa) 
from  Georgia,"  by  J.  Percy  Moore  (November  30). 

"A  Catalogue  of  the  Erigonese  of  North  America,"  by  Cyrua  W. 
Crosby  (December  5). 

"A  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Orthoptera  of  South  and 
Central  Florida,"  by  James  A.  G.  Rehn  and  Morgan  Hebard  (Decem- 
ber 12). 

"New,  Rare  and  Little-known  Scombroids,  No.  2,"  by  Henry  W. 
Fowler  (December  13). 

Some  Practical  Color  Tests, — Dr.  Henry  Emerson  Wetherill 
explained  a  series  of  charts  illustrating  practical  color  tests  as  applicable 
pnmarily  to  man,  although  the  charts  can  be  used  for  work  in  other 
fields. 

An  ante-mortem  blood-color  scale  represents  the  amoimt  of  Oxy- 
hsemoglobin  with  100  per  cent,  as  normal.  It  is  made  circular  to  facili- 
tate its  use.  There  are  perforations  between  the  adjacent  colors  so 
that  they  may  be  the  better  matched.  A  similar  series  of  colors  repre- 
sents the  blood  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  illustrated  by  a  moisture  scale, 
which  can  also  be  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  cutaneous  excretion. 

The  colors  of  the  urine  are  represented  by  two  charts,  and  a  scale  for 
the  colors  of  the  feces  enables  one  to  report  numerically  the  conditions 
as  found. 

An  improvement  of  the  Dimcthylamidoazobenzol  test  for  HCL 
was  shown,  and  remarks  made  on  its  application. 

These  scales  serve  as  standards  of  comparison.  A  classification  was 
contained  in  the  book  given  to  the  Academy. 
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December  20. 

Th^  President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-four  persons  present. 

The  following  were  accepted  for  publication: 
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THE]  OBTHOPTEBA  OF  TH01CA8  COUHTT,   OEOBOIA,  AND  LEON  COUETY, 

FLOBIDA. 

BY  JAMES  A.  G.  REHN  AND  MORGAN  HEBARD. 

The  material  on  which  the  following  study  is  based  comprised  over 
three  thousand  specimens,  of  ninety-four  species.  The  majority  of 
this  extensive  series  is  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  junior  author, 
but  a  thoroughly  representative  series  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  part  being  collected  by  Rehn 
and  part  presented  by  Hebard. 

The  series  studied  contains  material  taken  on  dates  extending  from 
December,  1902,  to  April,  1904.  The  junior  author  resided  at  Thomas- 
ville  from  December,  1902,  to  May,  1903,  and  from  late  November, 
1903,  to  early  April,  1904.  During  the  summer  of  1903  a  collector 
was  employed  to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomas ville,  and  a  very  good 
series  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  species  obtained.  The  senior 
author  spent  from  March  14  to  April  5,  1904,  with  Mr.  Hebard  and 
they  together  examined  considerable  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Several  trips  were  made  over  the  State  line  into  Leon  county,  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Florida,  one  in  1903  and  two  in  1904. 

The  critical  portion  of  the  following  paper  is  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  senior  author,  while  the  field  notes,  which  are  followed  by  M.  H., 
are  the  work  of  the  junior  author,  but  they  agree  in  all  the  state- 
ments made. 

As  a  general  description  of  the  country  is  usually  of  great  value  in 
a  faunistic  paper,  we  have  summarized  the  principal  features  of  the 
region  under  consideration  and  also  made  some  notes  on  the  occurrence, 
time  of  abundance  and  local  environment  of  a  number  of  the  more 
interesting  species  of  Orthoptera. 

Thomasvillc,  Georgia,  the  county  seat  of  Thomas  county,  is  situated 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  some  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  Florida  line  and  about  fifty  miles  from  Alabama.  The  surrounding 
country  is  gently  rolling  and  covered  with  fine  pine  forests,  and  divided 
into  large  plantations,  many  of  which  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
area  cleared  and  under  cultivation,  the  chief  crops  being  com  and 
cotton.     Sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane  and  peanuts  are  also  extensively 
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produced.  The  pine  forests  are  usually  whoDy  composed  of  the  long- 
leaf  variety,  but  here  and  there  a  forest  of  nothing  but  the  short-leaf 
pine  is  to  be  found.  In  the  pine  woods  there  are  hardly  any  other  trees 
excepting  occasional  oaks,  sweet  gums  and  dogwoods.  These  woods  are 
very  open  and  there  being  hardly  any  imdergrowth,  a  wagon  may  be 
driven  through  them  almost  anywhere.  The  ground  is  in  nearly  all 
places  thickly  carpeted  with  wire-grass  and  other  small  plants,  with 
here  and  there  a  dense  clump  of  gall-berry  bushes,  while  everywhere 
the  long  pine  needles  are  thickly  scattered.  Throughout  these  woods 
the  yellow  jasmine  grows  in  great  luxuriance  and  when  in  flower  is 
most  beautiful.  In  each  depression  of  the  land  a  stream  is  to  be 
found,  called  in  this  country  a  ''branch."  These  streams  are  almost 
invariably  filled  with  a  thick  growth  of  magnolias,  bay,  black  gum, 
tulip,  beech  and  other  trees,  while  the  undergrowth  of  blackberry, 
grape  and  other  vines  is  usually  very  dense,  and  an  occasional  thicket 
of  pipe  cane  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  following  the  course  of  one  of 
these  streams.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in  many  places 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  "branch"  is  boggy  and  there  are 
muddy  holes  covered  by  sphagnimi  between  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
There  are  a  few  places  where  the  pine  forests  have  been  cut  down  and 
the  land  left  uncultivated;  in  these  situations  has  sprung  up  a  dense 
growth  of  scrub  oak,  which  has  completely  choked  out  almost  all  other 
vegetation.  In  other  unreclaimed  fields  the  short-leaf  pine  thrives, 
and  less  frequently  one  finds  a  hea\y  growth  of  young  long-leaf  pines. 

The  Ocklockonee  river  flows  i^dthin  five  miles  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
stream  about  thirty  feet  in  width  during  the  dry  part  of  the  year,  but 
during  the  heavy  rains  it  spreads  for  a  mile  or  more  over  the  nearby 
country,  which  is  in  most  places  low  and  swampy. 

Along  portions  of  the  river  bank  are  dense  swamps  of  gum,  cypress 
and  other  trees.  Through  these  swamps  run  numerous  ridges  of  clay 
and  sand  with  here  and  there  shallow  lagoons,  which  with  the  great 
height  of  the  trees  and  the  numbers  of  fallow  and  mouldering  logs 
lend  to  these  bottoms  a  very  wild  aspect.  These  places  are  the  only 
situations  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  deer,  wildcats  and  an  occa- 
sional bear  may  be  found.  The  character  of  the  country  just  across 
the  line  in  I^on  count}',  Florida,  differs  noticeably  from  that  about 
Thomas ville.  It  is  more  rolling,  with  small  lakes  in  every  depression. 
This  countr}'  Ls  unhealthy,  for  in  the  summer  these  lakes  drj'  up  expos- 
ing to  the  sun  a  jsjeat  amount  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The 
largest  lakes  near  Thomasville  are  lamonia  and  Miccosukee.  They  are 
distant  from  the  town  about  fifteen  and  eighteen  miles  respectively. 
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The  former,  although  some  miles  long,  occasionally  goes  dry  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  and  fills  up  again  with  as  great  rapidity.  The 
water  has  been  found  to  flow  in  and  out  through  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, and  once,  when  the  lake  went  dry,  a  peculiarly  marine  fish  was 
taken  from  the  opening  through  which  the  water  had  receded.  This 
opening  was  filled  with  a  great  number  of  fish,  although  they  had  been 
left  dead  by  the  thousand  on  the  bed  of  the  lake  when  the  water  dis- 
appeared. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  rich,  but  not  deep,  the  red  clay,  which  is 
everywhere,  often  being  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  high 
groimd  where,  however,  the  crops  seem  to  grow  as  well  as  anywhere. 

The  Orthoptera  of  the  country  around  Thomasville  is  best  repre- 
sented in  the  pine  woods.  Here  among  the  wire-grass  and  pine  needles 
which  carpet  the  ground  many  interesting  species  are  to  be  found. 
In  early  December,  before  the  frosts  have  thinned  their  numbers, 
Amblytropidia  occiderUalis,  Aptenopedes  sphenarioides  and  Radinotatum 
brevipenne  are  most  abundant  through  these  forests;  Schistacerca 
damnifica,  Melanoplvs  keeleri,  Af .  nigrescens  and  Af ,  scudded  are  then 
by  no  means  common  but  more  restricted  to  colonies.  Among  the 
really  scarce  species  are  Melanopiaa  sylvesiria  and  Gymnoscirietes 
pusiUus,  By  December  OrphuLella  pratorum,  which  swarms  in  the 
open  spots  of  the  woods  in  the  fall,  becomes  quite  scarce,  as  is  the  case 
with  Arphia  xanthoptera,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  that  of  Dicty- 
ophorus  gvUatiLS.  By  the  end  of  December  almost  all  Orthoptera  dis- 
appears owing  to  the  cold  weather,  and  during  the  following  two  months 
the  conditions  usually  remain  the  same.  In  March,  at  the  advent  of 
warm  weather,  Amblytropidia  occidentalis  and  Aptenopedes  sphena- 
rioides are  again  very  plentiful  and  Schistocerca  americana  appears 
common  in  certain  localities,  while  S,  damnifica  and  Arphia  suLphurea 
are  generally  noticed.  The  Forfi/ndidce  is  represented  by  several 
species,  only  one  of  which,  Labia  burgessii,  is  abundant.  Infrequently 
Labia  minor  and  Anisolabis  anntilipes  are  found,  and  occasional  small 
colonies  of  Labia  guttata  and  Spongophora  brunneipennis  located. 
These  colonies  are  usually  found  in  dead  magnolias  or  other  hardwood 
trees,  but  occasional  specimens  may  be  taken  from  bark  on  pine  logs. 
The  BlaitidxB  is  represented  by  Ceratinoptera  luiea,  which  is  sometimes 
very  conmion  among  the  dead  leaves  under  oaks,  sweet  gums  and 
hickories.  In  the  pine  logs  between  December  and  March  many  imma- 
ture Ischnoptera  may  be  taken  by  peeling  oflF  the  loose  bark;  mature 
individuals  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  by  May 
most  specimens  are  fully  developed.    The  most  plentiful  species  of 
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MantidcB  is  Stagmatnantis  Carolina  and  its  favorite  habitat  is  a  black- 
berry bush  or  other  low  growth,  occasionally  in  the  pine  woods,  but 
more  often  in  branches  and  fields.  The  slender  Thesprotia  gramims 
is  a  purely  pine  woods  species,  and  is  found  among  the  wire-grass, 
where  it  is  so  well  protected  by  both  form  and  coloration  as  to  almost 
defy  detection.  In  the  spring  ConocephaLua  appears  in  numbers  in  the 
broom  sedge  and  other  grasses  throughout  the  pine  woods.  The 
Gryllidoe  in  the  fall  before  the  frosts  is  represented  by  a  few  species, 
of  which  Nemohius  ambUiosus  is  most  plentiful,  and  it  may  be  found 
in  diminished  numbers  throughout  the  winter.  Under  rubbish  Gryllus 
are  conmion,  and  Orocharis  gryllodes  may  be  found  hibernating  under 
signs  on  oak  trees.  During  the  spring,  in  certain  restricted  localities, 
FaUncida  hebardi  is  quite  plentiful  among  the  wire-grass,  and  later  in 
the  summer  Hajnthua  brevipennis,  while  (EcarUhus  appears  frequenting 
the  bushes  and  shrubs,  especially  those  growing  on  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  The  Orthoptera  found  in  these  branches  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  pine  woods.  Here  in  the  late  fall  hardly  anything  is 
to  be  found  except  Nemobius  carolinus  and  exiguua  which  are  plenti- 
ful, the  former  in  beds  of  sphagnum  only;  and  some  Paroxya  floridiana 
restricted  to  a  few  sunny  spots.  In  the  spring,  however,  Tettigidea 
lateralis  is  very  common  in  all  grassy  spots,  and  in  certain  localities 
Tettigidea  spicata  is  found.  In  other  locations  Acrydium  arenoaum, 
Paratettix  tezanua  and  Neotettix  femoraJLua  may  be  taken,  the  best 
places  being  where  these  streams  empty  into  a  lake  or  flow  through 
low  sandy  stretches  of  fields.  The  species  of  Acrididce  found  in  the 
fields  just  before  the  heavy  frosts  are  Chortophaga  viridifasdcUa, 
Mdanoplus  propinquus  and  OrphvleUa  pratorum,  all  in  great  numbers; 
Psinidia  fenestralis,  Mdanoplus  atlanis  and  Spharagemon  wyomingi- 
anum  are  moderately  common  earlier  but  soon  disappear,  while  Dichro- 
morpha  viridis^  which  swarms  in  the  summer,  is  not  in  evidence. 
Among  the  species  found  during  the  summer  months  are  Hippiacus 
phcBnicopteriLs,  H,  ru;joaus,  Spharagemon  bolli,  Diasoateira  Carolina  and 
Trimerotropis  cUrina, 

FamUy  PORPIOULIDJB. 
Labidnra  bidens  (Olivier). 

-  This  species  is  apparently  not  uncommon  at  Thomasville,  as  speci- 
mens were  taken  May  2,  21,  26  and  29;  August  12,  and  a  series  of  eight 
the  first  week  in  Octobor,  1903.  These  individuals  are  indistinguish- 
able from  Cuban  specimens,  and  exhibit  considerable  variation  in 
size,  but'in  color  are  quite  constant. 
50 
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These  specimens  were  taken  in  hot  weather  only  and  were  attracted 
io  ibib  arc  lights.    (M.  H.) 

Anitolabif  annaUpoi  (H.  Luom). 

Specimens  of  this  species  taken  at  Thomasville^  December  24,  1902 
(imder  pine  bark),  August  20,  September  9,  December  9,  1903  (in 
house),  and  March  23, 1904,  are  the  first  individuals  recorded  from  the 
United  States.  In  one  individual  (December  9)  the  maculations  on 
the  limbs  are  rather  weak. 

'  The  few  specimens  of  this  species  taken  were  all  met  with  accident- 
ally.   It  appeared  to  be  at  all  times  very  scarce.    (M.  H.) 

Sppngophora  bnumeiponnii  (Serville). 

A  niunber  of  specimens  (ten)  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Thomas- 
viUe  imder  magnolia  bark,  December  10,  11  and  13,  1903.  They  are 
eiqually  divided  between  the  sexes  and  are  constant  in  size  and  colora- 
tion. An  immature  specimen  was  also  taken  under  pine  bark  in  Leon 
county,  Florida,  on  April  7,  1903. 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  from  under  the  bark  of  a 
d^iad  magnolia  tree.  They  were  found  in  colonies  of  three  or  four 
huddled  closely  together,  and  upon  the  bark  which  concealed  them 
being  pried  off  they  made  vigorous  attempts  to  escape.  The  speci- 
mens of  this  species  taken,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were  imder 
bark  five  or  more  feet  from  the  ground,  where  the  decayed  wood  was 
dry  and  pithy  and  not-  as  far  gone  as  that  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
(M.  H.) 

Labia  minor  (LimuBus). 

A  specimen  of  this  species  from  Thomasville,  but  without  further 
data^  was  examined. 

Labia  guttata  Scudder. 

Three  female  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  examined  from 
Thomasville,  one  taken  January  1,  1903,  another  January  24,  1903, 
and  the  other  in  Georgia  pine  woods  on  March  1, 1904. 

A  scarce  species  in  this  locality,  taken  from  under  the  bark  of  dead 
pine  logs.  In  1904  but  one  colony,  consisting  of  four  or  five  specimens, 
was  discovered,  although  during  the  year  many  logs  were  thoroughly 
examined.     (M.  H.) 

Labia  burgessii  Soudder. 

This  species  is  quite  common  at  Thomasville  imder  the  bark  of  dead 
trees.  A  series  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  representing 
tlie  adult  condition  of  both  sexes  and  immature  forms,  has  been  exam- 
ined.    This  .scries  plainly  demonstrates  that  there  is  considerable 
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variation  in  the  size  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes,  but  coloration  appears 
to  be  quite  uniform,  such  difference  as  is  apparent  being  due  to  the 
ext^jiision  of  the  abdomen,  which  causes  the  insect  to  appear  more  of  a 
chestnut  color  than  is  the  case  when  in  normal  position.  The  speci- 
mens were  all  taken  in  the  months  of  December  and  March. 

This  species  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  but  when  found  is  almost  in- 
variably in  very  large  numbers.  In  1903  a  few  specimens  were  taken 
in  the  woods  about  Thomasville,  and  one  colony  of  over  forty  specimens 
was  discovered  in  Leon  County  in  a  dead  pine  log  under  the  loose 
bark.  In  1904  but  one  colony  was  observed;  this  was  in  the  trunk 
of  a  large  magnolia  which,  though  long  dead,  was  still  standing.  The 
specimens  were  all  taken  from  the  trunk  less  than  five  feet  above  the 
ground  where  the  wood  was  soft,  damp  and  pulpy  and  the  bark  loose. 
By  visiting  this  tree  several  times  and  picking  off  all  the  loose  bark  and 
soft  wood  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  were  obtained,  the 
specimens  usually  found  singly.  This  was  the  same  tree  on  which 
Spongophora  brunneipennis  was  found.  Quite  a  number  of  immature 
specimens  of  S.  brunneipennis  were  taken  among  individuals  of  this 

species.     (M.  H.) 

Family  BLATTIDiB. 

Iiohnoptera  inflequalii  Saussure  and  Stehntner. 

Immature  specimens  of  what  appears  to  be  this  species  were  taken 
at  Thomasville,  on  March  23  and  April  9, 1904.  The  individuals  taken 
on  the  latter  date  were  from  Linton^s  Pond,  a  body  of  water  several 
miles  southeast  of  Thomasville.  All  were  on  oak.  A  single  adult 
male  was  taken  at  Thomasville,  on  May  6, 1903,  and  this  appears  to 
be  unquestionably  incequalis,  Blatchley  has  recently  recorded  this 
species  from  Indiana,  and  with  the  original  localities — North  Mexico 
and  Texas — and  Costa  Rica,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
the  species.  The  immature  Thomasville  specimens  are  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  identification  is  attended  by  a  little  uncertainty,  but  no 
other  known  North  American  species  agrees  with  them  as  fully  as 
iniBqiialis. 

All  the  immature  specimens  taken  were  found  under  advertising 
signs  on  white  oak  trees  only,  and  were  extremely  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments.    (M.  H.) 

Isohnoptera  jolinsoni  Rehn. 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  Thomasville  collections  examined 
by  an  adult  male  taken  July  23,  1903,  and  a  series  o^  immature  indi- 
viduals taken  December  1,  1903,  March  1,  23  and  25,  and  April  9, 
1904.    The  immature  specimens  were  all  taken  under  signi  on  trees 
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or  under  bark.  Naturally  some  little  uncertainty  is  attached  to  the 
identification  of  the  specimens,  but  they  can  safely  be  considered 
johnsoni.  Some  individuals  possess  light  narrow  lateral  margins  to 
the  pronotum,  mesonotum  and  metanotum. 

All  the  immature  specimens  taken  were  found  under  signs  on  oak 
trees  in  company  with  immature  individuals  of  other  species  of  Isch- 
noptera.  When  revealed  the  majority  in  their  hurry  fell  from  the  tree 
and  hid  in  the  leaves  at  its  foot,  but  a  few,  relying  in  their  protective 
coloration,  would  press  themselves  closely  to  the  bark  and  remain 
motionless.     (M.  H.) 

Iiohnoptera  uhleriana  Saussure. 

Adult  Thomasville  specimens  of  this  species  taken  March  23,  April  6, 
May,  July  10  and  25,  1903,  have  been  examined.  They  fully  agree 
with  specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Data  with 
some  specimens  informs  us  they  were  taken  from  under  pine  bark. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  roach  found  in  this  region  under  the  bark 
of  dead  pine  logs.  It  was  hardly  ever  met  with  except  on  pine. 
(M.  H.) 

Iiohnoptera  major  (Saussure  and  Zehntner). 

A  large  series  of  immature  individuals,  some  nearly  adult,  we  refer 
to  this  species.  The  larger  specimens  are  undoubtedly  major ^  but  the 
smaller  ones  may  represent  other  species  as  well.  The  localities 
represented  are  Thomasville,  Tyty  Plantation  and  the  Ocklockonee 
river,  and  the  dates  range  from  February  to  October. 

Almost  all  the  immature  specimens  taken  of  this  species  were  from 
under  the  bark  of  dead  pine  logs.     (M.  H.) 

Ceratinoptera  lutea  Saussure  and  Zehntner. 

Several  inunature  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Thomas- 
ville on  December  31,  1902. 

This  species  is  occasionally  very  abundant  in  dead  oak  leaves. 
Many  immature  specimens  were  also  seen  under  signs  on  trees,  espe- 
cially on  sweet  gum,  in  company  with  immature  specimens  of  Isch- 
noptera.     (M.  H.) 

Periplaneta  amerioana  (Linnaeus). 

This  omnipresent  species  is  represented  in  the  collections  by  a  num- 
ber of  Thomasville  specimens  taken  in  April,  June  and  December. 

Periplaneta  trancata  Krauss. 

This  species,  which  was  previously  known  from  the  United  States 
by  one  record  from  Victoria,  Texas,^  is  represented  by  two  females 

»  Caudell,  Proc.  U.  S,  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVI,  p.  779. 
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from  Thomasvillc,  taken  in  Octobor,  1903,  and  on  January  9,  1904. 
These  individuals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Texan  specimens,  arc 
referable  to  the  "var.  a"  of  Saussure  and  Zehntner. 

The  specimen  of  this  species  which  was  taken  on  January  9,  1904, 
I  found  dead  on  the  sidewalk  of  Jackson  street,  under  a  large  live  oak. 
(M.  H.) 

Family  MANTID-ffi. 
Stagmomantis  Carolina  (Johansson). 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  collection  by  immature  individuals 
taken  in  July  and  August,  and  adults  taken  in  August,  September  and 
October. 

Ooaatista  grisea  (Fabricius). 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  from  Thomas ville  w-as  examined. 
It  w-as  taken  in  early  winter  resting  on  the  dead  leaves  of  a  small  water 
oak. 

Thesprotia  graminis  (Scudder). 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  Thomasville  material  by  two 
somewhat  immature  individuals  taken  August  19  and  September  30, 
1903. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  wire-grass  which  carpets  the  pine  forest, 
and  which  it  so  closely  resembles  that  the  closest  scrutiny  is  required 
to  reveal  its  presence.     (M.  H.) 

Family  PHASMIDiB. 

Anisomorplia  bnprestoides  (Stoll). 

This  species  is  represented  by  specimens  taken  at  Thomasville, 
March  20,  1903,  and  at  Tyty  Plantation,  Thomas  county,  December 
12,  1903.    The  latter  individuals,  a  pair,  were  taken  on  pine  in  coitu. 

A  number  of  half-grown  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  by 
beating  the  gall-berry  bushes  growing  near  a  "branch"  which  crosses 
the  river  road  nearly  two  miles  from  town.     (M.  H.) 

Family  AORIDID-ffi. 
Acrydiam  arenosnm  (Burmeiflter). 

This  species  is  found  conmion  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  on  sandy 
beaches  and  wet  soil,  but  probably  is  local  in  it«  distribution  even  in 
such  environment,  as  it  was  taken  at  but  three  points.  In  a  piece  of 
bayou  country,  amid  cypress  and  black  gum,  on  the  Ocklockonee 
river  west  of  Thomasville,  this  species  was  taken  on  February  29,  March 
29  and  April  1  and  9,  1904.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  small  lake  in  northern 
Leon  county,  specimens  were  taken  on  March  21,  1903,  and  March  22, 
1904.     The  series  examined  consists  of  sixty  specimens,  and  exhibits 
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a  great  amount  of  variation  in  the  rugosity  of  the  pronotum,  the  char- 
acter of  the  median  carina  of  the  pronotum,  and  a  slight  amount  of 
color  variation,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  intensity  oif  the  pair  of  spots 
posterior  to  the  humeral  angles. 

Heotottix  bolteri  Hancock. 

A  single  specimen  of  what  appears  to  be  this  species  was  taken  in 
Leon  county,  March  22, 1904,  in  swampy  ground  at  the  edge  of  a  small 
lake. 

Hfotettix  femoratu  (Scudder). 

A  variable  and  interesting  series  of  specimens  from  Thomas\dlIe, 
taken  in  late  June,  early  July,  September  and  October,  1903,  and 
April  9  and  10,  1904,  are  referable  to  this  species.  While  a  great 
amount  of  variation  is  exhibited  by  the  specimens  examined,  they 
appear,  after  comparison  with  the  type,  to  represent  Scudder's  species. 
Three  individuals  belong  to  a  type  wdth  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
pronotum  elongate. 

This  species,  during  the  summer,  was  found  moderately  plentiful. 
(M.  H.) 

Faratettix  tezanui  Hancock. 

Three  Thomasville  specimens,  two  males,  one  female,  are  contained 
in  the  series  examined.  They  were  taken  on  marshy  meadow  or  sandy 
beach  at  Linton's  Pond  on  March  21,  April  10,  1904.  This  species  has 
been  recorded  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Its  status  appears  to  be  more  likely  that  of  a  mere  subspecies 
of  P.  cucuUatus, 

Tettigidea  ipioata  Morse. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  seventeen  specimens  taken 
at  two  localities  in  Thomas  county.  At  one  point  about  two  miles 
west  of  Thomasville,  in  wet  pine  woods,  it  was  taken  on  December  14, 
1903,  April  9,  1904;  while  on  February  29,  March  29  and  April  1  it 
was  taken  in  bayou  country  along  the  Ocklockoncc  river.  A  form 
with  the  pronotum  elongate  is  represented  by  four  specimens,  two  of 
each  sex. 

Tettigidea  lateraUs  (Say). 

This  species  was  very  abundant  in  moist  localities  in  Thomas  and 
Leon  counties.  In  bottom  land  as  well  as  on  sandy  stretches  and 
moist  meadow  this  interesting  little  locust  was  noted.  Specimens 
examined  were  taken  in  the  months  of  Februarj-,  March,  April,  July, 
August  and  September.  The  series  examined,  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  size 
and  in  the  angulation  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pronotum. 
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Badinotatum  breviponna  (ThomAs). 

This  interesting  and  peculiar  species  is  mainly  a  common  inhabitant 
of  pine  woods  in  Thomas  and  Leon  counties.    It  lives  among  the  dried 
needles  and  apparently  depends  for  safety  more  on  protective  resem- 
blance and  coloration  than  on  an3rthing  else,  as  the  saltatorial  powers 
are  limited  and  the  flight  organs  useless.    Three  color  types  are  repre- 
sented in  the  series  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  specimens  examined, 
one  type  being  uniform  brownish  of  varying  shades,  another  brownish 
with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head,  pronotum  and  tegmina  grass  green, 
and  the  third  brownish  with  the  lateral  aspect  greenish.    From  the 
material  examined  it  would  appear  that  around  Thomasville  the  species 
is  represented  by  mature  individuals  in  late  spring  and  early  summer 
(April  to  July),  September  individuals  being  extremely  small,  while 
a  large  number  of  November,  December  and  March  specimens  show  a 
gradual  increase  in  size.    The  peculiar  character  of  the  subgenitai 
plate  of  the  male  is  pronounced  in  specimens  taken  in  November. 
Color  notes  from  life:  Green  phase,  nymph,  Thomasville,  Georgia, 
November  30, 1903;  color  of  the  dorsal  surface,  antennse,  eyed,  mandi- 
bles, labrum,  median  and  anterior  limbs,  posterior  tibiae  and  tips  of  the 
posterior  femora  wood  brown;  lateral  aspects,  face,  meso-  and  meta- 
stemum  and  posterior  femora  (except  the  distal  portions)  apple  green. 
Brown  phase,  nymph,  Thomasville,  (Jeorgia,  November  30, 1903;  gen- 
eral color  wood  brown,  obscurely  and  rather  irregularly  lined  and  spot- 
ted with  broccoli  brown,  a  rather  distinct  postocular  and  pronotal 
streak  being  developed;  posterior  femora  with  the  apical  portions 
blackish.    The  color  of  adult  males  is  grass  green  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  pronotum  and  tegmina,  the  abdomen,  lateral  aspect  and  dorsal 
surface  of  the  femora  as  in  the  immature;  inferior  margin  of  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  pronotum  pale  ochraceous.    The  adult  female  is  uniform 
wood  brown,  except  the  eyes,  which  are  umber  obscurely  spotted  with 
darker  brown.     One  adult  female,  however,  has  a  green  and  brown 
coloration,  but  the  pattern  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  found  in  the 
males,  the  green  being  lateral  instead  of  dorsal.    Several  specimens 
examined  are  strongly  overcast  with  blackish  spots. 

I  noticed  many  immature  specimens  of  this  species  pale  straw  brown 
in  color,  and  one  or  two  specimens  taken  were  profusely  marked  with 
small  black  dots.  On  April  7,  1904, 1  noticed  several  mature  males  of 
this  species  in  the  sprouting  broom  sedge  at  the  edge  of  the  golf  coursd 
near  thick  woods.  Returning  to  this  place  two  day^  later,  I  took  a 
number  of  mature  males  and  several  females  almost  adult.  These 
males  were  nearly  all  of  the  green  form,  while  the  females  were  entirely 
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brown.   Returning  to  this  place  on  the  next  day,  I  at  last  succeeded  in 
taking  a  mature  female.     (M.  H.) 

Syrbula  admirabilis  (Uhler). 

Seven  specimens  of  this  species  taken  at  Thomasville,  in  1903,  have 
been  examined.  Four  of  the  seven  arc  immature  and  were  taken  on 
June  30,  July  6,  7  and  16.  The  four  adults  were  taken  June  30  (c?), 
July  6(9),  September  30  ( 9  )  and  December  14  (  9  ).  An  interesting 
feature  noticed  in  this  series,  and  substantiated  by  other  material 
from  tlie  Middle  Atlantic  States,  is  the  transition  from  a  depressed 
cnsiform  antennae  in  the  immature  form  to  a  slender,  subfiliform  type 
in  the  adult.  From  a  phylogenetic  standpoint  this  fact  would  indicate 
a  type  with  cnsiform  antennae,  like  Mermiria,  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
genus  Syrbula, 

I  captured  one  female  specimen  of  this  species  in  damp  low  pine 
woods  in  December.     (M.  H.) 

Amblytropidia  oooidentalii  (Saussure). 

This  modestly  colored  but  lively  species  is  almOvSt  without  exception 
found  in  pine  and  black  gum  woods,  but  in  pine  woods  the  species  is 
more  abundant  than  elsewhere,  being  found  in  association  with  Radino- 
latum  and  Aptenopedes,  The  scries  examined  contains  ninety-eight 
specimens  from  Thomas  and  Leon  counties,  and  exhibits  a  great  amount 
of  variation  in  color  and  some  in  structure.  In  some  female  speci- 
mens the  pronotum  is  more  expanded  than  in  others,  and  the  head  also 
appears  slightly  stouter.  The  amount  of  color  variation  is  remark- 
able, though  confined  to  browns  and  grays.  From  an  extreme  black- 
ish-brown form  all  intergrades  are  present  to  types  of  a  uniform  sienna 
and  ashy  gray.  Some  individuals  are  obscurely  lined  on  each  side  of 
the  median  carina  of  tlie  pronotum.  The  following  color  notes  are 
from  life:  Female,  Tliomasvillc,  November  30,  1903;  general  color 
mars  brown  and  mummy  brown  spotted  and  streaked;  eyes  broccoli 
brown;  posterior  femora  laterally  mars  brown,  darkest  dorsally,  above 
wood  brown  with  a  few  mars  brown  spots,  beneath  pinkish-vinaceous, 
internally  milky  white  blotched  with  blackish  and  dull  brown;  posterior 
tibiae  basally  wood  brown  becoming  bluish-black  apically;  abdomen 
with  the  dorsal  surface  pale  ochraceous-rufous,  laterally  wood  brown 
washed  blackish  basally,  each  segment  with  the  apical  margin  milky 
white;  inferior  surface  pinkish-vinaceous.  Female,  Tliomasvillc,  No- 
vember 30,  1903;  similar  to  the  sp^^cimen  described  above,  except  that 
the  dorsal  surface  is  overcast  ^vdth  a  pale  whitish  suffusion  and  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum,  the  pleura  and  the  genae  and  postocular 
regions  of  the  head  are  suffused  with  dull  orange-rufous.    The  only 
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immature  specimen  in  the  scries  examined  was  taken  on  November  30. 
The  ad\ilts  were  taken  on  dates  extending  from  the  latter  part  of 
October  to  the  early  part  of  April. 

This  species  of  the  pine  forest,  although  it  is  singularly  protected  by 
its  coloration  when  in  its  favorite  haunt  among  the  pine  needles,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  war\'  and  active  species.  Both  males  and  females 
fly  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  when  alarmed  will  keep  on  the  wing 
for  a  considerable  distance.  When  approached  quietly  they  will 
spring  up  with  great  speed,  but  only  fly  a  short  distance.  Diving 
into  a  tuft  of  wire-grass  and  pine  needles,  they  seem  to  literally  glide 
down  to  the  most  obscure  place  at  the  roots  of  the  grass,  where, 
although  perfectly  hid,  they  remain  alert  and  upon  the  approach  of 
anything  make  another  rapid  flight  to  some  still  safer  place.  I  have 
never  \)een  able  to  ascertain  how  these  insects  are  able  to  start  out  of 
the  center  of  a  thick  tuft  of  grass  at  full  speed  and  dive  into  the  very 
center  of  another  in  the  space  of  time  required  by  them.  This  is  the 
only  species  I  know  of  that  can  slip  out  of  one's  hand  when,  after 
approaching  within  a  few  inches  of  the  specimen,  one  pounces  upon  it. 
It  can  not  only  do  this,  however,  but  can  escape  with  such  speed  that 
track  of  it  is  very  easily  lost.     (M.  H.) 

Orphnlella  pratonim  Scudder. 

This  species  is,  judging  from  the  amount  of  material  examined, 
exceedingly  abundant  at  Thomasville  from  late  June  to  late  October, 
but  particularly  in  September;  while  individuals  taken  in  November, 
December,  May  and  early  June  show  its  presence  then,  but  probably 
not  in  such  numbers  as  in  summer  and  earlv  fall.  The  series  examined 
numbers  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  specimens  and  represents  all 
types  and  shades  of  coloration,  as  well  as  illustrating  the  great  diversity 
in  size  exhibited  by  specimens  of  the  female  sex. 

Diohromorplia  viridis  (Scudder). 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
specimens  from  Thomasville,  taken  in  the  months  from  June  to 
December  inclusive.  As  usual  in  the  species,  great  variation  in  size 
is  exhibited  by  the  series,  and  both  color  forms  are  represented,  the 
green  being  greatly  in  the  majority. 

Arphia  xanthoptera  (Burmeister). 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  material  studied  by  four  specimens, 
one  male  and  three  females,  taken  at  Thomasville,  March  16,  Septem- 
ber 24,  November  30  and  December  10. 

^  Between  December  and  March  a  stray  specimen  of  this  species  may 
occasionally  be  met  with  in  the  oak  and  hickory  woods.     (M.  H.) 
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ArphiA  grmnulAta  Saunure. 

A  male  and  female  of  this  species  from  Thomasville,  taken  May  27, 
1903,  have  been  examined. 

Arphia  iiilphiirea  (Fabricius). 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  in  Leon  county,  and  at  Thomas- 
ville, in  March  and  April,  in  pine  woods.  An  immature  specimen 
taken  in  January  has  also  been  examined. 

This  species  appeared  to  be  moderately  common  in  the  spring  of 
1903  in  pine  woods  with  many  scrub  oaks  about.  I  found  the  imma- 
ture specimens  of  this  species  plentiful  throughout  the  winter  months 
in  dead  leaves  imder  oak,  hickory  and  sweet  gmn  trees.    (M.  H.) 

Chortophaga  ▼iridifueUta  (DeGeer). 

This  common  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  ninety-two  speci- 
mens, the  brown  phase  outnumbering  the  green  form.  The  series 
covers  adult  specimens  taken  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

I  have  foimd  this  species  late  into  December  in  colonies  along  the 
edge  of  woods.    (M.  H.) 

Hippiaeua  phomiooptema  (Burmeistor). 

The  species  is  represented  by  specimens  taken  in  May  (27th)  and 
June  (2d  and  8th),  1903,  at  Thomasville. 

Hippiaeua  mgoaua  (Soudder). 

A  single  specimen  taken  at  Thomasville  on  August  13,  1903, 1  have 
referred  to  this  species.  It  has,  however,  cinnabar  wings,  but  struc- 
turally is  inseparable  from  Pennsylvania  specimens  of  rugostis. 

Diaaoateira  Carolina  (Linmeus). 

This  species  is  represented  by  specimens  from  Thomasville  taken 
May  25  and  26,  June  8  and  12,  and  July  27,  and  from  Metcalfe  taken 
September  17.    One  specimen  taken  July  27  is  immature. 

Spharagemon  boUi  Soudder. 

A  single  male  specimen  of  this  species  Is  included  in  the  material 
examined.     It  was  taken  at  Thomasville,  July  14,  1903. 

Spharagemon  oollare  wyomingiannm  (Thomas). 

A  series  of  nine  Thomasville  specimens  are  assigned  here  with  some 
uncertainty.  They  agree  with  New  Jersey  specimens  of  wyomingianum  ' 
except  for  the  sharper  fastigium,  which  also  forms  a  more  acute  angle 
with  the  face.  Considerable  color  and  minor  structural  variations 
are  exhibited  by  this  series.  The  specimens  were  taken  in  June,  July, 
August  and  November. 
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Fiinidia  fen«itraUi  (ServiUe). 

This  sand-loving  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  eighteen  speci- 
mens taken  on  dates  extending  from  June  to  November. 

I  took  one  specimen  of  this  species  on  November  30,  a  mature  female 
60  battered  and  worn  it  could  scarcely  fly.    (M.  H.) 

TrimerotropiB  oitrina  Scudder. 

This  species  which  is  here  recorded  from  the  Southeastern  States  for 
the  first  time,  is  represented  by  a  series  of  sixteen  specimens  taken  at 
Thomasville  and  Metcalfe.  May,  June  and  September  are  the  months 
represented  by  the  material  studied. 

Dietjophonii  guttata!  CStoll}.* 

This  large  and  striking  species  is  fairly  numerous  in  southern  Georgia, 
and  attains  full  size  by  August.  Several  imagos  taken  in  August, 
September  and  October  have  been  examined,  one  male  being  of  small 
size.  Another  comparatively  small  male  from  Brunswick,  Glyim 
county,  Georgia,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy. 

I  have  found  very  young  specimens  of  this  species  as  early  as  the 
first  week  in  April.  They  were  then  in  colonies  of  a  dozen  or  more  in 
the  pine  woods.     (M.  H.) 

Stenacrii'  eUorisani  Walker. 

This  cat-tail  loving  species  is  represented  by  several  Thomasville 
specimens  and  eight  individuals  from  Leon  county,  Florida.  The  for- 
mer series  was  taken  on  March  7, 1903,  and  March  25, 1904,  the  exact 
locality  being  a  large  boggy  meadow  cut  by  numerous  streams,  formerly 
covered  by  a  dammed  body  of  water  locally  known  as  Mitchell's  Pond. 
Several  specimens  were  also  noticed,  but  not  taken,  at  a  large  pond  sev- 
eral miles  north  of  Thomasville.  The  Leon  county  specimens  were  all 
taken  on  the  margins  of  a  large  pond  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  county,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Georgia  line,  on  March  21,  1903, 
and  March  22,  1904. 

But  four  of  the  series  examined  have  the  white  lateral  line  distinct, 
the  others  being  almost  unicolorous,  two,  however,  having  the  upper 
surface  suffused  with  rosaceous. 

I  found  this  interesting  species  the  most  niunerous  among  the  cat- 
tails grow^ing  in  the  deep  water  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.    When  alarmed 

'  nt  is  evident  that  Stoll's  Gryllus  gultahia  (Natuurl.  Afbeeld.  Beschr.  Zabel- 
fpringhanent  Trek-^pringhanen,  Krckels  en  KakkerlakkeUy  p.  23,  and  Register,  p. 
12,  pi.  X6,  fig.  34)  IS  the  same  as  Thunberg's  Dictyophorus  reticulatuSj  and  is  two 
years  earlier. 

*  This  generic  name  is  revived  in  place  of  Amilia  St&l,  which  it  antedates  by 
three  years.  It  was  proposed  (Cafal.  Derm.  Salt.  Brit.  Afus.,  IV,  p.  651,  1870) 
for  three  species,  lanceotata  concolor  and  chlorizans  the  latter  of  which  can 
be  selected  as  the  type. 
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it  would  at  once  fly  swiftly  and  silently  away  to  the  stem  of  a  cat-tail, 
apparently  in  a  safe  place,  and  would  then,  when  approached,  dodge 
around  to  the  opposite  side  and  remain  motionless,  pressing  itself  to 
the  stem,  which  I  noticed  would  almost  invariably  be  the  same  color 
as  itself.  It  could  then  be  taken  by  a  stealthy  approach  and  a 
quick  grasp  of  the  hand,  for  it  seemed  to  rely  on  its  resemblance  to  its 
support  and  would  not  take  wing  unless  alarmed  by  a  quick  movement 
or  a  too  close  approach.  When  badly  alarmed  I  noticed  several  speci- 
mens fly  up  into  the  trees  and  hide  on  the  small  twigs,  as  they  had  before 
done  on  the  cat-tails.  Not  one  of  the  species  was  to  be  found  on  the 
brownish  rushes  where  Leptysma  was  common,  which  latter  species 
was  precisely  the  color  of  its  surroundings.  The  flight  of  this  species  is 
much  stronger  and  more  rapid  than  that  of  L.  marginicolli^j  and  owing 
to  this  fact  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  take 
a  specimen  when  thoroughly  alarmed.  Those  specimens  seen  on  the 
meadow  where  Mitchell's  Pond  had  once  been  were  afforded  poor  cover, 
as  the  grass  was  short,  and  I  noticed  that  they  would  almost  always 
take  flight  when  I  was  still  a  number  of  feet  distant,  no  matter  how 
cautiously  I  approached.     (M.  H.) 

Leptyima  marginiooUii  (Serville). 

This  species,  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  the  preceding,  is 
represented  by  specimens  taken  at  Thomasville  during  March  and  in 
Leon  county  on  March  22,  1904. 

This  species  was  most  numerous  among  the  dried  rushes  on  the  edge 
of  the  pond  in  Leon  county  mentioned  as  the  habitat  of  the  preceding 
species.  The  specimens  were  easily  alarmed  by  a  quick  movement,  but 
could  be  easily  approached  and  grasped  if  this  was  done  in  a  slow  and 
careful  manner.  They  were  as  well  protected  by  their  color  on  these 
brown  rushes  as  the  S.  chlorizans  were  with  their  bright  green  colora- 
tion on  the  cat-tails  whose  stems  were  the  same  color;  the  latter  species, 
however,  showed  much  less  confidence  in  its  concealment  and  was 
much  more  difficult  to  approach.     (M.  H.) 

Sohistooeroa  amerioana  (Drury). 

This  elusive  and  powerful  sf)ecies  is  represented  by  eight  specimens 
taken  at  Thomasville  in  January,  March,  May,  October  and  December. 
Leon  county  is  represented  by  specimens  taken  in  March. 

Much  of  the  time  this  species  is  common  in  the  open  pine  woods. 
Its  flight  is  powerful  and  it  usually  takes  refuge  on  the  pine  trunks 
over  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  color  blends  remarkably  with  the 
bark,  and  it,  remaining  motionless,  with  hind  femora  drawn  closely  to 
the  body  ready  to  spring,  does  not  take  flight  until  closely  approached. 
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Like  the  two  preceding  species,  even  the  heaviest  females  fly  well,  and 
I  have  never  seen  one  jump  except  when  in  such  close  quarters  that 
flight  was  impossible.     (M.  H.) 

Sohistooeroa  damnifioa  (Saussure). 

An  interesting  series  of  fifty  specimens  of  this  species  is  included  in 
the  material  studied.  The  females  are  all  larger  than  Northern  speci- 
mens, and  have  the  median  stripe  of  the  pronotum  more  obscure. 
The  males,  however,  are  very  similar  to  New^  Jersey  representatives, 
except  that  the  tegmina  appear  to  be  slightly  longer.  The  material 
comprises  adults  taken  in  every  month  in  the  year  except  August. 

The  males  of  this  species  are  active  and  are  found  common  in  the  dead 
leaves  imder  scrub  oaks,  hickories,  sweet  gums  and  other  trees  in  the 
pine  woods.  They  fly  well  and  are  so  much  the  color  of  their  surround- 
ings that  they  are  very  hard  to  follow.  The  females  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  invariably  large  and  unwieldy,  and  seem  to  find  great  difficulty 
in  even  jumping,  and  they  very  seldom  fly.     (M.  H.) 

Gymnoteistetei  pasiUui  Scudder. 

This  very  peculiar  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Hebard  to  be  fairly 
common  in  one  locality  near  Thomas ville,  and  a  series  of  twenty-one 
individuals,  sixteen  males  and  five  females,  are  included  in  the  series 
studied.  They  are  quite  constant  in  size,  but  in  a  number  of  other 
characters  considerable  variation  is  exhibited.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  pronotum  are  truncate  in  some,  emarginate 
in  others;  the  number  of  spines  on  the  external  margins  of  the  posterior 
tibise  varies  from  eight  to  ten;  the  median  carina  of  the  pronotimi  is 
quite  distinct  in  some,  absent  in  others,  while  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  frontal  costa  varies  greatly  in  the  strength  of  the  constriction. 
Color  is  rather  constant,  such  variation  as  is  exhibited  being  in  intensity 
and  not  pattern.  The  females  are  uniformly  lighter  in  color  than  the 
males. 

The  following  color  notes  were  made  from  a  fresh  male  specimen: 
Dark  lateral  bars  seal  brown,  light  lateral  bars  pale  glaucous  green  be- 
coming emerald-green  on  the  meta-  and  mesopleura;  dorsal  surface 
a  semi-metallic  drab  becoming  quite  pale  toward  the  dark  lateral 
bars;  eyes  of  the  same  color  as  the  dark  lateral  bars,  obscurely  spotted 
with  drab;  antennae  of  the  same  color  as  the  dorsal  surface,  strongly 
suffused  with  blackish  apically;  limbs  very  pale  yellowish-green 
minutely  blotched  with  umber. 

I  took  one  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  wire-grass  of  the  pine  forest 
near  town  on  November  30,  1904,  but  although  I  searched  the  locality 
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carefully  for  several  days  no  more  were  taken.  A  short  time  later  I 
discovered  a  colony  of  this  species  in  a  similar  situation  on  the  river 
road,  about  two  miles  from  town.  They  were  very  difficult  to  capture, 
as  it  took  the  most  intent  searching  before  a  specimen  could  be  foimd, 
and  even  then  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  capture, 
for  these  small  grasshoppers  are  masters  of  the  art  of  jumping.  They 
can  jump  so  quickly  that  owing  to  their  color  the  eye  cannot  follow 
them,  and  the  strangest  thing  is  that  they  can  jump  in  any  direction 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  see  in  which  direction 
they  have  gone.  They  jump  from  one  tuft  of  wire-grass  to  the  top  of 
another  tuft  and  there  cling  tightly  to  the  highest  straw  ready  to  make 
another  leap.  Although  they  are  so  small  I  have  seen  them  frequently 
spring  several  feet.  The  females,  although  much  heavier  than  the 
males,  are  almost  equally  agile.  This  species  has  the  habit  of  edging 
aroimd  its  support  when  approached  and  remaining  motionless  with 
hind  femora  drawn  close  to  the  body.  It  can  be  seen,  however,  to 
be  watching  that  which  has  alarmed  it  most  closely,  and  on  the  first 
quick  movement  or  on  too  near  approach  it  jumps  at  once.    (M.  H.) 

Melanoplui  loadderi  (Uhler). 

It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  this  species  was  recognized 
in  the  collections,  as  the  distribution  of  it  is  thus  extended  a  consider- 
able distance  southward.  Six  male  and  sixteen  female  specimens  from 
Thomasville  have  been  examined,  taken  November  30,  1903,  Decem- 
ber 1,  3,  5,  6  and  10, 1903,  and  December  14, 1902.  There  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  coloration,  some  being  imicolorous,  others 
sprinkled  with  small  blackish  dots  and  maculations. 

Color  of  live  male:  Thomasville,  November  30,  1903;  general  colors 
burnt  umber  and  cinnamon  mingled  in  a  pepper-and-salt  combination, 
the  paler  tint  predominating  toward  the  lower  surface ;  lateral  bar  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  prozona  seal  brown ;  posterior  femora  with  the 
external  bars  not  very  distinctly  marked,  the  internal  bars  milky 
pink  and  dull  seal  brown,  the  whole  overcast  with  the  general  "pepper- 
and-salt"  suffusion;  posterior  tibiae  scarlet  vermilion;  under  surface 
of  the  body  and  posterior  femora  gamboge  yellow  suffused  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly  with  gray-brown,  clear  on  the  basal  segments  of  the 
abdomen.  Female:  color  much  as  in  the  male,  but  the  under  surface 
duller  and  the  pronotum  dorsally  suffused  with  fawn  color  and  the 
lateral  bar  on  the  prozona  rather  indistinct;  antennae  reddish-brown, 
grading  from  poppy  red  at  the  base  to  maroon  apically. 

This  species  is  moderately  plentiful  during  the  fall  months  in  the 
pine  woods.     Its  color  blends  almost  exactly  wdth  the  pine  needles, 
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and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  although  it  is  a  slow  species  at  taking 
alarm  and  poor  at  jumping,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  capture.     (M.  H.) 

M«lanoplai  sylTeitrii  Morse. 

This  recently  described  species  is  apparently  represented  by  three 
female  specimens  taken. at  Thomasville  and  Metcalfe  in  September, 
November  and  December,  1903.  The  original  specimens  were  all  from 
western  North  Carolina.  When  compared  with  specimens  of  Af. 
islandicuSy  females  of  sylvestris  can  be  separated  by  the  precurrent 
median  carina  of  the  pronotum,  the  broader  metazona,  the  more  pro- 
nounced sulcation  of  tiie  frontal  costa,  and  the  more  quadrate  interval 
between  the  mesostemal  lobes. 

Foimd  in  the  same  places  as  the  preceding  species,  but  more  agile 
and  easily  alarmed.  Its  coloration  affords  it  even  greater  protection 
than  that  of  M .  scvMeri.    (M.  H.) 

Melanopluf  nigreioenf  (Soudder). 

A  series  of  fifteen  males  and  seventeen  females  represents  this  large 
and  rather  striking  species.  All  the  specimens  are  from  Thomasville, 
and  were  taken  in  November  and  December.  Considerable  variation 
is  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  the  cerci  of  the  males. 

Color  of  live  specimens:  Female;  Thomasville,  November  30,  1903; 
general  color  mummy  brown,  the  "pepper-and-salt"  effect  caused  by 
a  minute  speckling  of  pale  wood  brown,  postocular  streak  clear 
mummy  brown,  eyes  mars  brown,  antennae  with  the  base  wood 
brown  and  the  apical  portion  vandyke  brown;  tcgmina  with  the 
anal  field  clear  wood  brown,  discoidal  and  costal  regions  mummy 
brown;  stripe  on  the  metapleura  and  the  paler  bars  on  the  hind 
femora  ecru  drab,  dark  bars  on  the  femora  seal  brown;  posterior 
tibiae  blackish  basally,  dull  maroon  apically.  Male;  Thomasville, 
November  30,  1903;  general  color  clove-brown  becoming  dull  umber 
on  the  anal  field  of  the  tegmina  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum 
and  lower  part  of  head  deep  blue-gray  blending  into  the  general  tint 
of  the  upper  surface;  eyes  mottled  clove  brown  and  wood  brown; 
stripe  on  metapleura  and  pale  bars  and  spots  on  posterior  femora 
almost  pure  white,  suffused  slightly  with  grayish  toward  the  dorsal 
surface;  dark  bars  on  the  posterior  femora  and  base  color  of  meso- 
and  metapleura  solid  black;  anterior  and  median  limbs  similar  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  head  in  color;  posterior  tibiae  apically  poppy  red, 
dull  on  the  superior  surface,  basal  portion  blackish  with  a  dull  reddish- 
prcgenicular  annulus;  surface  of  the  meso-  and  metasternum  dull 
glaucous  green,  of  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen  gamboge  yellow. 
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During  November  and  December  I  have  found  this  splendid  species 
in  colonies  among  the  pine  woods.  It  preferred  the  vicinity  of  the 
scrub  oaks,  and  it  was  among  these  that  I  found  a  group  of  over  a  dozen 
specimens  of  this  species  within  the  space  of  a  few  square  yards.  The 
males  seemed  peculiarly  unwary,  and  occasionally  one  would  be  almost 
trodden  before  it  would  jump.  Earlier  in  the  season,  during  the  warm 
fall  weather,  they  probably  exhibited  much  greater  activity,  for  I 
noticed  them  to  feel  cold  severely  and  the  slightest  cooler  weather 
would  greatly  thin  their  numbers.  All  the  specimens  I  took  were 
probably  at  their  prime  several  weeks  earlier,  and  from  this  I  conclude 
that  the  best  time  to  take  this  species  is  toward  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  during  early  November.  The  females  were  more  unwieldy 
than  the  males  but  were  very  powerful.  Both  sexes,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  their  wings,  were  wholly  unable  to  fly.  (M.  H.) 
Melanoplui  keeleri  (Thomas). 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  twenty  males  and  twenty- 
nine  females  taken  at  Thomasville  in  September,  October,  November 
and  December.    The  intensity  of  the  coloration  is  quite  variable. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  same  locality  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding  species,  but  in  greater  numbers.  The  males  are  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  are  therefore  less  powerful,  but  they  are 
able  to  fly  well  and  are  occasionally  quite  shy.  The  females  are  usually 
unable  to  fly  at  the  time  I  was  collecting  as  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  worn.     (M.  H.) 

Melanoplui  olypeatot  (Scudder). 

Four  female  specimens  of  this  species  from  Thomasville,  taken 
August  3  and  December  17,  1903,  have  been  examined.  They  have 
longer  tegmina  (22-22.5  mm.)  than  the  female  measured  by  Scudder. 

Melanoplui  propinquus  Scudder. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  genus  at  Thomasville,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  represented  by  a  very  large  series — three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  in  number.  The  months  represented  by  the  material 
are  January,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October  and  De- 
cember. 

This  species  has  almost  the  exact  habits  of  its  close  northern  ally, 
M.  femur-rubrum.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  open  country 
during  the  summer  and  fall  and  Is  quite  plentiful  even  in  the  spring. 
(M.  H.) 

MelanopluB  atlanis  (Riley). 

This  destructive  species  is  represented  by  five  male  individuals 
from  Thomasville^  taken  in  April,  July,  October  and  December. 
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This  species  is  common  in  the  corn  fields  during  warm  weather. 
(M.  H.) 

Farozya  atlantioa  Scudder. 

A  series  of  thirteen  specimens  were  taken  at  Thomasville  and  Tyty 
Plantation  in  June,  August,  October  and  December.  The  males  agree 
ver>'  well  with  two  specimens  of  that  sex,  one  from  Onnond,  Florida, 
the  other  from  Florida  without  further  data. 

Found  along  the  branches.     (M.  H.) 

Farozya  fioridiana  (Thomas). 

This  marsh-loving  species  is  abundant  at  Thomasville  in  late  summer 
and  fall,  and  is  represented  by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  indi- 
viduals, taken  in  July,  August,  September  and  December.  Consider- 
able variation  in  color  is  exhibited  by  this  assemblage,  as  is  usual  in 
the  species,  but  the  extremes  are  connected  by  numbers  of  intermedi- 
ates. 

Found  in  great  abundance  along  all  streams  and  in  all  damp  spots 
during  the  warm  weather.  I  took  quite  a  series  of  tattered  specimens 
of  this  species  in  a  sheltered  spot  along  the  edge  of  a  branch  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903.     (xM.  H.) 

Aptenopedei  sphenarioidei  Scudder. 

This  beautiful  and  common  species  is  found  usually  in  the  pine  woods 
among  the  dead  needles  and  wire-grass.  The  series  comprises  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  specimens,  about  equally  di\'ided  between  the 
sexes.  The  months  represented  by  the  material  are  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  June,  August,  September,  October,  November  and 
December.  The  species  was  observed  in  Leon  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Some  individuals  possess  but  one  tegmen,  and  in  a 
few  individuals  both  tegmina  are  missing.  This  latter  condition  ap- 
pears to  be  abnormal,  as  the  specimens  are  otherwise  inseparable, 
and  are  quite  distinct  from  a  specimen  of  apiera  from  Miami,  Florida. 
After  comparing  the  types  of  A.  clara  Rehn*  with  individuals  of 
sphenarioUleSy  the  former  is  seen  to  be  immediately  distinguishable  by 
the  peculiar  cerci.  Two  color  phases  are  present,  one  purplish-brown ^ 
the  other  a  rich  i)aris  green.  The  following  notes  have  been  made  from 
living  adult  specimens.  Green  phase :  female ;  Thomasville,  November 
30, 1903;  general  color  paris  green,  on  the  imder  surface  becoming  pale 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  suffused  with  whitish;  eyes  mummy 
brown;  antennte  dull  crimson,  infuscate  apically;  lateral  line  on  the 
pronotuni  and  tegmina  composed  of  two  colors,  above  peach  blossom 

*  Knt.  Xews,  XIII,  p.  14. 
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pink,  below  blackish;  lower  margin  of  the  pronotum  very  narrowly 
lined  with  white;  anterior  and  median  femora  of  the  body  color;  tibia 
dull  crimson;  posterior  femora  with  the  lateral  face  of  the  body  color, 
darkest  above;  inferior  carina  white,  superior  carina  bicolor  similar 
to  the  tegmina,  genicular  arches  black;  posterior  tibiae  glaucous  blue, 
spines  whitish  with  the  tips  black.  Green  phase:  male;  Thomas ville, 
November  30,  1903;  general  color  of  the  upper  surface  paris  green 
becoming  apple  green  on  the  sides  and  under  surface ;  eyes  mummy 
brown  finely  sprinkled  with  wood  brown;  lateral  lines  practically  the 
same  colors  as  in  the  female,  except  that  the  rosy  tint  is  paler  on  the 
pronotum  than  on  the  tegmina;  abdomen  with  the  median  portion 
dull  salmon  flanked  with  pure  black,  the  latter  carrying  a  small  white 
spot  at  the  apical  margin  of  each  segment;  in  other  respects  similar 
to  the  female. 

Brown  phase:  female;  Thomasville,  November  30,  1903;  general 
color  of  the  dorsal  surface  broccoli  brown,  overcast  with  an  irregular 
hoary  suffusion  of  ecru  drab,  this  being  limited  to  the  median  portions 
of  the  segments  on  the  abdomen;  lateral  lines  much  as  in  the  green 
phase,  but  more  subdued  and  the  usual  pinkish  stripe  on  the  tegmina 
rather  brownish;  face,  eyes,  gcnae,  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum, 
pleiu-a  and  external  faces  of  the  posterior  femora,  as  well  as  the  anterior 
and  median  limbs,  vandyke  brown  obscurely  scrumbled  with  broccoli 
brown;  lower  margin  of  the  pronotum  and  lower  carina  of  the  external 
face  of  the  posterior  femora  whitish ;  posterior  tibiae  maroon.  Brown 
phase:  male;  Thomasville,  November  30, 1903;  general  color  much  as 
in  the  female,  but  the  hoary  suffusion  weaker;  lateral  line  well  marked 
and  more  ecru  than  pinkish;  pronotum  with  the  blackish  tint  weak; 
the  inferior  external  carinae  of  the  posterior  femora  with  a  broken  white 
line;  superior  face  of  posterior  femora  scrumbled  wood  brown;  an- 
t-ennae  whitish.  Nymph  ;  November  30,  1903 ;  general  color  wood 
brown  obscurely  lined  and  spotted  with  mummy  brown;  upper  portion 
of  lateral  lobes  of  the  pronotum  and  postocular  region  blackish. 

I  have  always  found  this  species  prevalent  except  during  the  cold 
weather  of  late  December,  January  and  the  greater  part  of  February. 
This  species  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere  in  the  pine  woods,  but 
is  more  abundant  where  the  wire-grass-gro\v^  heaviest  near  the 
**  branches."  The  males  are  very  active,  springing  with  alacrity  and 
often  alighting  on  weed  stalks  and  vines  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
ground,  where  they  remain  motionless  but  watchful,  ready  to  spring 
to  another  place  if  approached.  The  females,  being  much  heavier,  arc 
less  spry,  but  nevertheless  sometimes  difficult  to  capture.     (M.  H.) 
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Family  TBmGK>NIDiB. 
Arethsa  phaUngiimi  (Scudder). 

A  single  male  individual  of  this  species  was  taken  at  Thomasville, 
June  29,  1903. 
Soudderia  tezenfii  Saussure  and  Fiotet. 

This  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomas- 
ville, and  it  is  represented  by  a  series  of  twenty-eight  specimens  repre- 
senting both  sexes.  They  were  taken  in  May,  June,  July,  September 
and  October. 

Soudderia  fbroata  Bnmner. 

One  female  and  three  male  specimens  represent  this  species.  They 
were  taken  at  Thomasville  in  the  second  week  of  October  and  Decem- 
ber 14,  1903. 

The  specimen  taken  in  December  was  beaten  from  gall-berry  bushes 
in  the  pine  woods,  and  was  in  a  battered  condition.    (M.  H.) 

Sonddaria  enneata  Mone. 

This  recently  described  species  is  represented  by  two  male  individ- 
uals taken  at  Thomasville,  on  August  17  and  September  10,  1903. 
This  record  extends  the  range  of  the  species  east  of  the  type  locality — 
Alabama. 

Amblyeorypha  oblongifoUa  (DeGeer). 

This  species  is  represented  by  four  Thomasville  specimens,  two  males, 
two  females,  taken  July  29,  August  4,  8  and  26,  1903.  The  males 
have  the  tympanum  of  the  tegmina  narrower  than  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  specimens  of  the  species,  but  nevertheless 
do  not  appear  separable. 

Amblyoorjpha  uhleri  Stil. 

One  male  and  one  female  representative  of  this  species  have  been 
examined,  both  taken  at  Thomasville,  one  on  July  16,  1903,  the  other 
in  the  second  week  of  October,  1903. 

Baloeephalui  labaptemi  Seudder. 

One  female  specimen  of  this  species  was  taken  at  Thomasville, 
August  24, 1903.    This  is  the  first  record  outside  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Conooaphalai  atlantioui  Bninner. 

A  series  of  three  males  of  this  species  from  Thomas\dlle  have  been 
examined.  They  were  taken  September  12,  15  and  17,  1903,  and  on 
comparison  with  paratypes  prove  inseparable. 

Conooepbalai  retasuf  Soudder. 

A  single  female  taken  at  Thomasville,  September  17, 1903,  is  referred 
to  this  species.    The  specimen  has  the  tegmina  and  ovipositor  slightly 
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longer  than  Scudder's  original  measurements,  but  the  specimen  appears 
to  belong  here. 

Conooephalui  mezioanuf  Sauasure. 

Two  female  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Thomasville, 
December  3,  1903,  in  undergrowth  in  pine  woods,  and  on  March  10, 
1904. 

Both  specimens  taken  were  in  good  condition;  the  first  was  taken 
among  the  dead  brown  leaves  of  a  hickory  in  the  pine  woods,  where  it 
was  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  bright  green  color.     (M.  H.) 

Conooephaluf  faioostriatoi  Redtenbaoher. 

Three  male  Thomasville  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  exam- 
ined. One  is  without  date,  the  others  were  taken  March  16  and  April 
4, 1904,  and  all  are  typical  representatives  of  the  species. 

This  species  appeared  early  in  March  and  was  soon  plentiful  in  the 
woods,  especially  in  the  broom  sedge  in  damp  locations.  The  speci- 
mens, when  pursued,  always  took  to  wing  and  made  ofif  with  a  strong 
but  zigzag  flight,  never  alighting  until  quite  a  distance  had  been  tra- 
versed. I  followed  one  specimen  for  several  hundred  yards  across  a 
field  and  finally  lost  sight  of  it,  as  it  had  flown  up  imtil  some  forty  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  could  not  be  followed  by  the  eye  in  the  twilight. 
The  males  begin  their  serenade  just  as  dusk  begins  to  fall  and  keep  up 
a  continuous  zeeeee  late  into  the  night.  Their  song  is,  however,  not 
nearly  so  ear-splitting  as  that  of  C.  mezicanus,    (M.  H.) 

OreheUmam  glaberrimam  (Burmeister). 

This  large  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  thirty-one  individuals 
representing  both  sexes.  They  arc  all  from  Thomasville,  taken  in 
August  and  September,  1903.  A  considerable  amount  of  variation 
is  exhibited  in  the  intensity  of  the  brown  markings  on  the  pronotum. 

OroheUmiLm  nitidam  (Redtenbaoher). 

A  series  of  fifty-seven  specimens  of  both  sexes  represents  this  species. 
They  are  all  from  Thomasville,  taken  in  August  and  September,  1903. 
The  remark  made  under  0.  glaberrimum  regarding  markings  on  the 
pronotum  applies  with  equal  force  to  this  species. 

OrobeUmam  nigripes  Scudder. 

A  single  female  of  this  species  was  taken  at  Thomasville  on  August 
4,  1903.     This  is  the  first  record  for  the  Gulf  States. 

OrcbeUmam  outiculare  Serville  T 

A  single  male  individual,  taken  at  Thomasville  on  August  28, 1903,  is 
very  (hnibtfnlly  referred  to  this  species. 
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Xiphidion  fkioUtum  (DeGeer). 

This  widely  distributed  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  ninety- 
five  specimens,  all  from  Thomasville.  The  months  represented  are 
June,  August,  September,  October  and  December  (one  specimen),  1903. 

I  took  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  that  in  December,  1903.  It 
was  procured  among  tall  grass  in  a  swampy  hollow.    (M.  H.) 

Xiphidion  brevipenne  Soudder. 

Three  females  and  four  males  of  this  species  from  Thomasville  have 
been  examined.  They  were  taken  in  August,  September,  October 
and  December,  1903. 

The  single  specimen  of  this  species  which  I  took  in  December,  1903, 
was  secured  in  the  damp  undergrowth  of  the  pine  woods  near  a 
''branch."    (M.  H.) 

Xiphidion  laltani  Scudder. 

Two  females  and  five  males  of  this  species  are  included  in  the  mate- 
rial studied.  They  were  taken  at  Thomasville  in  September,  October 
and  November,  1903,  the  one  taken  in  the  latter  month  being  from 
meadow  land. 

Odontoxiphidinm  aptemm  Mone. 

This  recently  described  genus  and  species  is  represented  by  a  series 
of  twenty  males  and  twenty-two  females,  all  from  Thomasville,  taken 
in  September,  October,  November  and  December,  1903.  Those  indi- 
viduals bearing  information  in  addition  to  the  date  and  locality  are 
labelled  as  having  been  taken  in  undergrowth  in  pine  woods.  The 
series  agrees  very  well  with  the  description,  exhibiting  the  color  varia- 
tion noted  in  the  original  series. 

The  specimens  which  I  took  of  this  species  were  all  captured  in  the 
wire-grass  of  the  pine  woods.  Although  active,  they  were  easily  cap- 
tured.    (M.  H.) 

A  male  specimen  of  this  species  from  Brunswick,  Glynn  county, 
Georgia,  taken  September,  1881,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy. 

Atlantioas  gibbosai  Scudder. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  very  inadequate  description 
and  the  immature  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  twelve  specimens 
examined,  I  should  refer  the  representatives  of  this  genus  to  gibbosus. 
But  one  individual,  a  female,  is  fully  grown,  the  others  being  in  sucli 
condition  as  make  them  almost  useless  for  study.  The  dates  repre- 
sented arc  March  16, 17,  22,  23,  24  and  29  April  9,  July  23  (adult)  and 
December  10,  all  from  Thomasville. 

In  December,  March  and  April  I  have  found  immature  individuals 
of  this  species  plentiful  in  the  pine  woods,  where  they  live  among  the 
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wire-grass.     I  found  many  in  the  locality  which  yielded  the  large  series 
ofjBymnoscirtetes  pusillus,    (M.  H.) 

Ceuthophiluf  virgatiirei  n.  sp. 

Tjrpes :  c?  and  9  ;  Thomasville,  Thomas  county,  Georgia.  August 
13,  1903.    Collection  of  Morgan  Hebard. 

Closely  allied  to  C.  secretics  Scudder,  but  differing  in  the  longer 
median  internal  calcaria  and  the  much  shorter  ovipositor.  Relation- 
ship also  exists  with  C,  variccUor  Scudder,  but  that  species  has  the 
first  tarsal  joint  as  long  as  the  others  united,  as  well  as  having  a  long 
ovipositor. 

Size  medium;  body  compressed.  Head  with  the  occiput  declivent, 
vertex  somewhat  flattened ;  interspace  between  the  eyes  equal  to  the 
long  diameter  of  one  of  them;  eyes  inverted  subpyriform;  antennae 
rather  short  and  rather  heavy,  but  slightly  longer  than  the  body; 
terminal  palpal  joint  distinctly  longer  than  the  third.  Pronotum 
strongly  compressed ;  anterior  margin  with  a  slight  median  emargina- 
tion,  posterior  margin  truncate;  lateral  lobes  slightly  longer  than  high, 
inferior  margin  moderately  arcuate,  the  anterior  angle  by  no  means  as 
apparent  as  the  posterior;  surface  of  the  pronotum  as  well  as  the 
mesonotum  and  metanotum  obscurely  tuberculate,  more  pronounced 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Abdomen  strongly  compressed,  the 
exposed  portion  of  each  segment  roughened  and  picked.  Cerci  short, 
thick  basally,  tapering.  Ovipositor  short,  thick  basally,  apical  half 
subequal,  margins  almost  straight,  superior  angle  produced  into  a  dis- 
tinct spiniform  process,  internal  valves  with  five  apical  spines.  Ante- 
rior femora  a  third  as  long  again  as  the  pronotum,  armed  on  the  ante- 
rior inferior  margin  with  3-0  spines,  unarmed  on  the  posterior  margin. 
Median  femora  about  equal  to  the  anterior  in  length,  armed  on  the 
anterior  margin  with  three  spines  which  are  larger  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male,  and  increase  in  size  distally,  posterior  margin  armed  with 
two  or  three  spines.  Posterior  femora  thick  and  short,  strongly  bullate, 
the  apical  third  slender,  inferior  margins  with  irregularly  disposed 
serrations,  intervening  sulcus  comparatively  broad;  posterior  femora 
distinctly  more  than  a  tenth  longer  than  the  femora,  not  bowed,  spurs 
large,  median  calcaria  extremely  long,  the  internal  equalling  the  meta- 
tarsus; second  and  fourth  tarsal  joints  subequal,  third  decidedly  less 
than  half  the  length  of  second;  metatarsus  shorter  than  the  other 
joints  imited. 

General  color  cinnamon  overlaid  with  bistre,  the  superior  surface 
of  the  posterior  femora  with  distinct  diagonal  bars  of  the  two  tints; 
under  surface  with  little  of  the  overlying  tint. 
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MeasurernerUs, 

I/^ngth  of  body, 14.2  mm.  19.5  mm. 

length  of  pronotum 4.2    "  6 

Length  of  posterior  femora, 13.5    "  17.2 

Ijength  of  posterior  tibiae, 15       "  19       " 

length  of  ovipositor, 7.2    " 

A  series  of  nine  specimens  of  this  species,  including  the  types,  has 
been  studied. 

As  all  the  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  in  my  absence 
from  home,  I  can  only  state  that  they  were  taken  in  a  heavy  swamp. 
(M.  H.) 

Family  GRTLLIDiB. 
Oryllotalpa  borealii  Bunnei9ter. 

Several  specimens  of  this  species  from  Thomasville  have  been  exam- 
ined, taken  March  25,  August  31  and  September  11,  1903.  An  indi- 
vidual was  taken  just  over  the  line  in  Leon  county,  Florida,  on  March 
17,  1903,  in  a  very  peculiar  situation — a  distance  up  a  cherry  tree. 

Tridaotylas  terminalii  Scudder. 

Two  individuals  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Linton's  Pond,  near 
Thomasville,  one  on  March  18,  and  the  other  April  10,  1904.  The 
exact  locality  was  a  sloping  sandy  beach  constantly  dampened  by 
the  flow  of  several  springs,  situated  in  an  overhanging  bank  and  close 
to  a  stream. 

Diligent  search  revealed  two  other  specimens  of  this  species,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  net  at  the  time  they  readily  escaped.     (M.  H.) 

Bllii»ei  minuta  (Scudder). 

This  species  was  found  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomasville 
and  in  Leon  county.  The  locations  are  moist  meadow  land  or  sandy 
beaches,  and  here  this  active  little  species  was  very  numerous.  At 
Linton's  Pond  it  was  taken  on  April  10,  and  in  northern  Leon  county 
on  March  22.     Nine  specimens  have  been  examined. 

Cyoloptilam  sqaamoiam  Scudder  7 

A  single  male  specimen  is  questionably  referred  to  this  species.  It 
was  taken  at  Thomasville,  August  13,  1903.  The  condition  of  the 
specimen  Ls  such  that  accurate  identification  is  impossible,  but  the 
description  of  squamosum  contains  nothing  radically  different  from 
the  specimen  examined. 

Htmobias  maoulatus  Blatchley. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  scries  of  fifteen  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  taken  at  Thomasville.    The  months  represented  are  June,  July, 
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August,  September,  October,  November  and  December.  As  is  usual 
with  the  species  of  this  genus  a  great  amoimt  of  variation  in  size  is 
noticed  in  the  series. 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species  which  I  took  were  captured  among 
the  weeds  of  an  unused  field  and  in  the  grass  in  our  yard.  The  males 
stridulate  continually,  and  their  constant  creeee-creee-creee  may  be 
heard  from  every  side  on  a  warm  day.  This  species  fills  the  place 
which  is  occupied  by  NemobiiLS  fasciaius  in  the  North.     (M.  H.) 

Hemobiuf  lOoiuB  Soudder. 

This  striking  form  is  represented  by  one  male  and  ten  female  speci- 
mens, all  taken  at  Thomasville  in  May,  June,  July  and  September. 
But  two  of  the  specimens  are  brachypterous,  the  other  nine  possessing 
caudate  wings. 

These  specimens  were  collected  at  night  about  the  arc  lights,  to  which 
they  were  attracted  by  the  light.    (M.  H.) 

Hemobiuf  ambitioiiLi  Soudder. 

The  beautiful  but  subdued  coloring  of  the  male  of  this  species  makes 
it  an  easily  recognized  form,  and  a  series  of  thirty  individuals  of  both 
sexes  have  been  examined.  They  were  taken  at  Thomasville  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  October,  November  and  December.  In  the  spring 
of  1903  several  individuals  were  taken  in  Leon  county.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  depth  of  color  in  the  females,  ranging  from  dull  black- 
ish to  blackish  brown  and  umber. 

This  beautiful  species  is  ever  present,  being  astir  on  the  coldest 
winter  da)rs.  I  heard  one  specimen  stridulating  in  the  pine  straw  on  a 
morning  when  the  mercury  had  just  risen  above  freezing.  The  sound 
produced  by  the  males  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  species, 
but  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  describe  the  pitch  which  makes  it  so. 
(M.  H.) 

HemobiuB  oubensii  Saussure. 

This  species,  which  bears  quite  a  suix^rficial  resemblance  to  N.  socius, 
is  represented  in  the  collection  by  five  specimens,  one  male  and  four 
females,  the  male  individual  being  referred  here  with  a  little  doubt. 
All  the  specimens  were  taken  in  May  and  June,  1903,  at  Thomasville. 

NemobiuB  exiguas  Blatchley. 

It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  this  species  was  recognized 
in  the  material  studied,  but  a  series  of  forty-seven  specimens  appear 
to  be  perfectly  referable  to  this  species,  previously  known  only  from 
Indiana.  Thomasville  individuals  were  taken  in  January,  February 
and  December,  and  one  specimen  was  collected  at  the  Ocklockonec 
river  on  March  29,  1904. 
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This  species  was  very  plentiful  in  certain  localities  in  the  pine  woods 
along  the  branches,  where  the  ground  was  low  and  marshy.  The  series 
of  forty-seven  could  easily  have  been  doubled.     (M.  H.) 

Hemobius  oarolinus  Scudder. 

Thirteen  specimens,  five  males  and  eight  females,  represent  this 
beautiful  species.  They  were  all  taken  at  Thomasville  in  December 
On  sphagnum. 

All  of  these  specimens  were  taken  at  Thomasville  during  December 
in  beds  of  sphagnum.  The  sp)ecimens  were  wary,  and  when  in  danger 
would  hide  in  the  sphagnum,  from  which  they  could  then  be  easily 
taken.  The  bright  lacquer  color  of  the  head,  legs  and  body  of  these 
distinguished  them  at  a  glance  from  all  other  sp)ecies.     (M.  H.) 

■ 

OrjUns  pennsylvanioas  Bunneister. 

Four  specimens  of  this  species  are  contained  in  the  collection,  two 
males  and  two  females,  from  Thomasville,  taken  on  August  29,  1903. 

OryUus  rubens  Scudder. 

This  species,  which  was  described  from  a  single  female  individual 
from  Auburn,  Alabama,  is  represented  by  a  series  of  sixty  specimens, 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  They  are  all  from  Thomas- 
ville, taken  in  July  and  August ;  one  immature  individual,  however, 
having  been  taken  in  March.  A  great  amount  of  variation  is  exhibited 
in  the  intensity  of  the  color  pattern,  some  individuals  having  the  dull 
reddish  markings  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  pronotum  obsolete, 
and  the  red  on  the  posterior  femora  is  more  extensive  in  some  individu- 
als than  in  others. 

Oryllns  luotaosas  Serville. 

Specimens  of  this  species  from  Thomasville,  taken  in  May  and  June, 
1903,  have  been  examined. 

(Ecanthus  qnadripanotatas  Bentenmuller. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  .twenty- 
two  specimens  from  Thomasville.  The  months  represented  are  June, 
September  and  October.  Considerable  variation  is  exhibited  in  the 
pattern  and  intensity  of  the  black  markings  on  the  basal  joints  of  the 
antennae. 

Anaxipha  exigua  (Say). 

Three  specimeas  of  this  species,  one  male,  two  females,  have  been 
examined,  all  taken  at  Thomasville  in  April  and  July.  The  females 
are  slightly  larger  than  Pennsylvania  specimens. 
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Faloionla  hebardi  Rehn. 

This  interesting  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  fifteen  males,  ten 
females  and  four  inmiature  individuals.  The  months  represented  are 
March,  April  and  July.  The  immature  individuals  are  considerably 
darker  and  more  wine-colored  than  the  adults,  and  are  longitudinally 
striped  with  dark  brown  which  gives  them  a  rather  peculiar  appearance. 

This  species,  although  restricted  to  colonies  among  the  wire-grass 
of  the  pine  woods,  may  be  taken  in  numbers  at  the  right  time  of  year. 
Although  very  active  and  resembling  the  wire-grass  closely  in  color, 
they  are  easy  to  capture  with  the  aid  of  a  net.  I  noticed  them  to  jump 
from  clump  to  clump  of  the  grass,  clinging  to  the  topmost  blades. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  agile.    (M.  H.) 

Hapithoi  breTipexmis  Saussure. 

This  sp)ecie8,  which  was  described  from  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  is 
represented  by  three  adult  males,  two  adult  females  and  three  imma- 
ture individuals  from  Thomasvillc.  The  months  represented  are  July, 
August  and  October.  The  males  have  the  stripe  on  the  margin  of  the 
dorsal  field  much  more  richly  colored  than  in  the  females. 

Orooharii  gryUodei  (Pallas). 

This  beautiful  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  four  male  and  seven 
female  specimens,  taken  at  Thomasville  in  December,  1903.  One 
female  individual  is  uniformly  colored  as  in  the  males,  but  the  others 
are  sprinkled  with  umber.  This  species  is  easily  separated  from  0. 
saitaior  by  the  broader  and  subequal  pronotum  and  the  greater  number 
of  rami  of  the  mediastine  vein. 

All  of  these  specimens  were  taken  from  under  sign  boards  on  oak 
trees,  where  they  were  evidently  hibernating.  On  one  occasion  several 
specimens  were  taken  from  under  the  same  sign.     (M.  H.) 
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DE8GBIPTI0N  OF  A  HEW  SPECIES  OF  EABTHWOBX  (DIPLOCABDIA  LONOA) 

FBOX  OEOBGIA. 

BY  J.    PERCY  MOORE. 

Forming  part  of  a  small  collection  of  earthwonns  gathered  by  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Walker  in  Pulaski  coimty,  Georgia,  and  secured  for  the  Academy 
through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Willcox,  are  seven  specimens  of  a 
hitherto  unnoticed  species  of  Diplocardia,  Its  most  distinctive  feature 
is  found  in  the  coexistence  of  the  second  gizzard  and  the  first  pair  of 
sp)ermathecae  in  the  same  somite,  in  which  respect  it  is  unique  among 
known  species  of  the  genus.  In  the  presence  of  the  gizzards  in  somites 
VI  and  VII  it  resembles  D.  michaelseni,  but  differs  from  that  species 
in  the  possession  of  three  pairs  of  spermathecse.  The  latter  character 
and  numerous  others  which  appear  in  the  following  description  evi- 
dently ally  it  to  the  communis  group,  but  the  great  number  of  segments, 
high  level  of  the  nephridial  op)enings,  form  of  the  spermathecae,  etc., 
are  diagnostic. 

Diplocardia  longa  n.  sp. 

Size  of  D.  communis;  length  in  moderate  extension  up  to  275  mm.; 
diameter  at  VII  5  mm.,  behind  the  clitellum  4  mm.  Number  of  seg- 
ments 270  to  330.  Form  slender,  terete  throughout;  diameter  increas- 
ing to  VII,  then  diminishing  to  the  clitellum  which  is  slightly  enlarged 
and  prominent,  then  narrowing  a  little  and  remaining  nearly  uniform 
to  near  the  end,  where  a  slight  club-shaped  enlargement  precedes  a 
final  shrinkage  to  the  anal  ring. 

Prostomium  very  short,  broad  and  nearly  truncate,  in  most  speci- 
mens scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  peristomium  into  which  it  is 
tenoned  for  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  latter.  The  exact  form, 
however,  differs  in  the  several  specimens ;  in  some  the  two  sides  nearly 
meet  within  the  peristomium;  in  others  they  are  more  nearly  parallel 
and  may  be  continued  by  grooves  nearly  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
latter,  or  they  may  merge  into  transverse  grooves.  Both  prostomiiun 
and  peristomium  arc  much  marked  above  with  longitudinal  wrinkles 
and  the  former  has  a  deep  ventral  furrow. 

The  somites  increase  in  length  to  VII,  and  then  diminish  to  about 
one-half  in  the  postclitellial  region,  after  which  they  change  but  little 
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till  the  posterior  end  is  approached.  Somites  II  and  III  are  simple; 
IV  is  biannulate,  with  the  furrow  just  behind  the  setae  and  consequently 
nearer  to  the  posterior  margin;  V  has  a  median  setigerous  annulus 
partially  cut  off  from  the  larger  annulus.  The  remaining  preclitellial 
segments  are  conspicuously  triannulate,  the  middle  or  setigerous  annu- 
lus being  the  narrowest  but  most  prominent.  Occasionally  the  first 
annulus  is  again  subdivided  into  two.  When  the  clitellum  is  present, 
as  in  most  of  the  specimens,  the  segments  of  this  region  are  smooth 
and  undivided,  dorsally  at  least,  but  in  immature  worms  the  annula- 
tion  appears  here  also.  In  all  but  the  most  posterior  of  the  postclitellial 
somites  also  the  triannular  structure  is  apparent,  but  is  generally  in- 
conspicuous except  in  the  more  anterior  ones  or  those  strongly  con- 
tracted. 

The  usual  four  pairs  of  setae  are  present  on  all  somites  except  the 
peristomium,  a  few  preanal,  and  XIX,  the  latter  of  which  lacks  the 
ventral  pairs  only.  All  are  strictly  paired  and  strongly  ventral  in 
position,  but  the  interyening  spaces  vary  somewhat.  On  XVI  the 
setal  formula  is  a-b  <  i  a-a,  a-a—  2^  c-d,  a-6=f  c-d,  b-c  <  a-a,  d-d  = 
about  i  semi-circumference.  Ordinary  setae  stout,  sigmoid,  blimt- 
pointed,  thickened  distad  of  middle,  the  outer  end  slightly  sculptured 
with  a  reticulimi  of  fine  lines  giving  to  the  setae  an  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  delicate  scales.  Spermathecal  copulatory  setae  (the 
ventral  ones  on  VII,  VIII  and  IX)  similar  but  with  much  bolder  sculp- 
turing and  apparently  unaccompanied  by  special  glands.  Penial  setae 
(the  ventral  ones  on  XVIII  and  XX)  capillary,  tapering,  somewhat 
thickened  within  the  body-walls,  with  slight  sinuous  cur\'^atures, 
especially  near  the  end,  which  may  be  slightly  hooked.  They  are 
about  twice  as  long,  or  somewhat  more,  than  the  ordinary  setae,  and 
only  J  to  i  as  thick.  Near  the  end  is  a  sculptured  region  marked  with 
close  transverse  lines  appearing  as  fine  notches  on  the  profiles,  but  the 
end  itself  for  a  considerable  distance  is  smooth  or  longitudinally 
striated. 

TV  Y 

Dorsal  pores  begin  at  -^  or  usually  ^j  and  are  conspicuous.  The 
position  of  the  nephridioporcs  is  remarkable  in  being  widely  removed 
from  the  dorsalmost  seta;  while  the  former  are  situated  at  approxi- 
mately the  two  ends  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  body  the  latter 
are  fully  15°  to  30°  below  these  points.  Successive  nephridioporcs 
arc  usually  alternately  at  a  little  higher  and  lower  level  and  are  on  the 
extreme  anterior  borders  of  the  somites — almost  in  the  furrows — the 
first  on  III.  Spermathecal  pores  are  less  easily  found.  They  occur 
in  line  with  seta  a  on  the  anterior  part  of  somites  VII,  VIII  and  IX, 
and  are  consequently  prcsetal  and  postseptal. 
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Though  present  in  all  but  one,  the  clitellum  is  perfectly  developed 
only  in  the  largest  specimen.    It  covers  seven  segments,  XIII  to  XIX 
inclusive,  and  is  completely  annular  and  of  uniform  thickness  on  the 
first  five,  but  interrupted  or  much  thinner  on  the  middle  ventral  region 
of  the  last  two.     On  the  pasterior  clitellial  and  several  of  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  segments  occur  certain  papillae  and  grooves  utilized 
during  copulation.    Two  pairs  of  papillae,  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  of  XVII  or  on  x\ui  *^^'  ^^  *^^  posterior  part  of  XX  or  ^^j ,  are 
constant  on  all  of  the  specimens;  a  third  pair  situated  on  XXI  or  ^^j 
is  complete  in  one  specimen,  represented  by  a  median  papilla  in  one, 
by  the  left  only  in  three  sp)ecimens,  by  the  right  only  in  one,  and  is 
totally  absent  in  the  seventh,  in  which,  however,  indistinct  thickened 
areas  appear  in  the  median  field  of  ^^^  and  ^xih*    In  one  sp)ecimen  a 
small  median  papilla  is  present  on  XVII  between  those  of  the  pair. 
When  the  papillae  overlap  the  contiguous  borders  of  two  segments, 
which  is  the  normal  condition,  the  affected  furrows  are  obliterated 
ventrally.     In  most  cases  the  first  pair  of  papillae  are  much  the  largest 
and  the  third  the  smallest,  but  in  this  respect  also  they  are  variable. 
All  of  the  papillae  are  low,  broad  disks  of  an  irregular  elliptical  or  some- 
times circular  form.    The  central  portion  is  more  translucent  and 
either  elevated  or  depressed  above  the  more  opaque,  firmer  rim  which 
contains  a  circle  of  glands.    The  entire  structure  of  these  papilla* 
indicat<*s  that  in  addition  to  a  secretory  adhesive  function  of  the  rim 
the  center  acts  as  a  true  vacuum  sucker.     Just  anterior  and  posterior 
to  each  pair  of  suckers  transverse  grooves  usually  extend  across  the 
venter  and  other  shorter  and  less  constant  ones  may  occiu*.    Very  con- 
stant and  conspicuous  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal  grooves  reaching  in  the 
line  of  the  ventral  setae  from  the  middle  of  XVIII  to  the  middle  of  XX. 
Each  groove  consists  of  three  parts :  a  short  anterior  section  reaching 
from  the  setae  of  XVIII  to  the  furrow  -^ix  »  ^  longer  middle  section 
extending  for  the  entire  length  of  XIX,  and  a  short  posterior  section 
completing  the  groove  to  the  setae  of  XX.     All  three  sections  are 
strongly  curved,  the  anterior  and  posterior  with  the  convexity  outward; 
the  middle  with  the  convexity  directed  inward.     At  the  point  of  junc- 
tion  of  the  anterior  and  middle  sections,  in  the  furrow  *^j^  ,  the  groove 
enlarges  into  a  small  triangular  sinus  containing  a  minute  papilla  upon 
which  the  male  pore  opens.     This  is  perhaps  situated  rather  more  on 
XIX  than  X\'III.     At  each  end  of  the  groove  and  just  external  to  the 
closely  approximated  penial  setae  of  somites  XVII I  and  XX  are  the 
external  openings  of  the  two  pairs  of  prostate  glands,  the  secretion  of 
which  is  therefore  brought  to  the  .s}X*rm  by  means  of  this  groove.     Tl.e 
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female  pores  are  situated  close  together  between  the  ventral  setae  of 
XrV,  but  are  invisible  in  surface  \aews. 

No  complete  coelomic  septa  exist  anterior  to  ^,  this  space  being 
largely  occupied  by  the  radiating  pharyngeal  muscles ;  ^^j  is  slightly 

\'T  YT  VTT  TT 

thickened,  y^j  and  ^^j  about  twice  as  thick,  and  yYn  ^^  jCi  ^^^^  about 
four  times  as  thick  as  ordinary  septa  and  extremely  musciilar.  From 
^  to  Y^  ^^c  septa  are  strongly  funnel-shaped  and  "nested."  The 
pharynx  occupies  III  and  IV,  a  short  oesophagus  V,  the  strongly  mus- 
cular gizzards  VI  and  VII;  then  follows  a  straight  narrow  canal  which 
appears  to  lack  calciferous  pouches,  but  is  slightly  enlarged  with  yel- 
lowish, thickened  and  very  vascular  walls  in  the  posterior  part  of  X 
and  presents  a  similar  but  less  pronounced  structure  in  XI.  The  true 
sacculated  intestine  begins  in  XVIII.  The  anus  is  a  wide  vertical 
slit.  The  brain  is  transverse,  about  five  times  as  wide  as  long,  without 
median  constriction  or  any  lobing,  and  is  situated  in  II.  The  ventral 
cord  is  remarkable  for  the  complete  and  extremely  thick  muscular 
sheath,  which  equals  J  the  diameter  of  the  cord  proper  at  a  ganglionic 
enlargement.  Although  present  in  other  species  of  Diplocardia^  the 
muscular  sheath  is  in  this  one  thicker  than  usual.  Apparently  there 
are  no  peculiarities  of  the  vascular  system.  Unlike  the  type  species 
the  dorsal  vessel  is  single  and  undivided  throughout  in  the  three  exam- 
ples dissected.  Strongly  enlarged  hearts  occur  in  XIII,  and  a  slightly 
enlarged  pair  in  XII.  The  nephridia  begin  in  III,  and  appear  to  be 
present  in  every  succeeding  somite.  Except  for  the  first  five  pairs, 
which  are  more  compactly  coiled  and  of  smaller  size,  they  have  the 
long-looped  form  described  for  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Three  pairs  of  spermathecae  exist  in  the  anterior  parts  of  somites 
VII,  VIII  and  IX,  attached  to  tho  body  floor  at  the  base  of  the  corre- 
sponding septa,  behind  which  they  rise  freely  to  a  high  level,  though 

occasionally  they  pass  through  the  neural  arch  of  the 
septum  nto  the  preceding  somite.  All  of  the  sperma- 
thecae have  the  pouch  and  stalk  very  distinctly  differ- 
entiated and  are  especially  characterized  by  the  great 
length  of  the  latter  and  the  very  low  position  of  the 
diverticulum  which  arises  from  its  lateral  side  at  the 
point  at  which  it  enters  the  body  wall.  The  pouch 
has  in  general  the  form  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  represents 
the  second  spermatheca,  and  in  all  of  the  specimens 
examined  is  strongly  flattened  latera  ly.  The  stalk  is 
Y\„  I  at  least  as  long  as  and  usually  longer  than  the  pouch, 

and  also  more  or  less  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
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neighboring  organs.  The  flat,  spreading  diverticulum  opens  into  the 
base  of  the  stalk  by  a  short,  narrow  duct.  In  three  specimens  dis- 
sected the  pouch  increases  in  size  successively  from  the  first  to  the 
third  spermatheca  and  the  diverticulum  diminishes  correspondingly. 
While  completely  divided  into  two  or  even  three  lobes  in  the  first, 
the  latter  is  in  the  second  and  third  either  simple  or  very  faintly 
bilobed. 

The  testes  occupy  the  usual  position  in  somites  X  and  XI,  and  two 
pairs  of  sperm  sacs  are  borne  on  the  anterior  face  of  septum  -^  and 
the  posterior  face  of  septum  £jj.  The  latter  are  much  and  deeply 
lobulated,  having  the  aspect  of  dense  tufts  of  broadly  clavate  or  stalked 
spheroidal  bodies.  The  sperm  funnels  lie  in  somites  X  and  XI  attached 
to  the  posterior  septa  near  the  coelomic  floor  and  close  to  the  ventral 
nerve  cord.  They  are  of  simple  form  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  pair  of 
broad  lobes  partly  folded  together  like  the  two  lobes  of  a  Dumcsa  leaf. 
After  penetrating  the  septa  the  vasa  defcrentia  plunge  at  once  into  the 
longitudinal  muscular  layer  of  the  body  wall  which  they  penetrate 
to  a  depth  of  about  \  of  its  thickness,  and  continue  at  this  level  in 
the  line  of  the  ventral  setae  to  a  point  near  the  male  gonopore,  when 
they  bend  sharply  outward  toward  the  surface.  Throughout  their 
course  the  two  vasa  deferentia  of  each  side  lie  side  by  side,  but  are 
perfectly  distinct  until  quite  at  the  external  orifice,  where  they  coalesce 
at  a  common  opening.  The  ovaries  are  conspicuous,  fimbriated,  fan- 
shap)ed  structures  consisting  of  numerous 
chains  of  ova  attached  to  the  posterior  face 

XII 

of  septum  "xiir  Trumpet-shaped  oviducts, 
the  mouths  of  which  are  formed  very  much 
like  the  sperm  funnels,  perforate  the  septum 
^{",  and  at  once  penetrate  the  body  floor 
obliquely  backward  and  inward.  Near  the 
external  surface  they  bend  sharply  toward 
the  median  line  and  open  in  the  setse  zone  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  XIV,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  about  \  a-a  or  less  than  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  nerve  cord  with 
its  sheath.  The  external  pores  are  so 
small  that  they  can  be  detected  only  n  sec- 
tions. The  prastate  glands  (fig.  2)  are  largc^ 
and  conspicuous,  and  are  variously  folded 
sharply  back  and  forth  several  times  within 
the   limits    of   the  single    segments!  XVII I 
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and  XX  which  the  two  pairs  respectively  occupy.  The  glandular 
portion  and  the  muscular  duct  are  sharply  differentiated,  and  the 
latter  arises  directly  from  the  end  of  the  former.  The  former  is 
about  three  times  as  thick  and  three  and  one-half  times  as  long  as 
the  latter,  cylindrical  and  tubular,  with  a  distinct  lumen  throughout 
and  thick  walls  composed  of  gland  cells  in  various  stages  of  activity. 
The  integuments  are  translucent  and  the  colors  dull  in  life.  The 
anterior  and  usually  the  extreme  posterior  ends  are  hair  brown,  varying 
in  shade ;  the  clitellum  is  russet,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  nearly 
salmon  pink  or  sometimes  ecru.  Through  the  less  pigmented  portions 
of  the  skin  the  blood  vessels  show  conspicuously  of  a  deep  purple  color. 
These  worms  are  very  sluggish,  but  mayTt)e  stimulated  to  greater  ac- 
tivity by  exposure  to  light,  which  they  seek  to  avoid.  They  occur 
in  moi^t  sandy,  soil. 
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NEW  CLAUSILIID£  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EXPIBE.— X. 

BY   HENRY   A.    PILSBRY. 

In  this  tenth*  article  upon  Japanese  ClausUiidcB,  the  species  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Nakada  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  by  Mr.  Azuma  in 
Satsuma  and  its  islands,  are  dealt  with,  together  with  a  few  forms  from 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  two  collectors  mentioned,  working 
under  Mr.  Hirase's  direction,  have  about  doubled  the  number  of  land 
mollusks  known  from  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Tokunoshima  has  proved 
particularly  rich.  The  transition  from  the  Ryukyuan  fauna  to  that 
of  Japan  proper  is  found  in  Yakujima  and  Tanegashima,  Osumi,  and 
in  the  Koshikijima  group,  south  of  Satsuma.  In  these  islands  there 
is  a  strong  Ryukyuan  strain,  but  the  Kyushu  faunal  element  predomi- 
nates. 

In  the  Ryukyu  group  the  Claus\li\d<B  are  present  in  abundance. 
Except  Stereophcedu^a,  none  of  the  Japanese  groups  are  represented, 
the  species  I  formerly  referred  to  Hemiphcedusa  being  so  far  specialized 
that  thc^y  may  more  properly  be  segregated  as  separate  groups.  Luchu- 
phcBdusa  and  the  Zaptychoid  forms  predominate.  Some  of  them  are 
wonderfully  specialized.  Diceratoptyx,  for  instance,  has  almost  lost 
the  lunella,  which  remains  as  a  minute  vestige  only;  the  lower  palatal 
plica  has  been  crowded  upward,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  dilated 
subcolumellar  lamella.  Oligozaptyx  and  some  Luchuphaedusas  are 
almost  equally  modified  in  other  directions.  As  a  whole,  the  Clavr- 
siUidce  are  more  specialized  than  those  of  either  China  or  Japan, 
and  bear  out  the  proposition  I  have  elsewhere  advanced,  that  insular 
faunas  age  more  rapidly  than  those  of  larger  or  continental  areas. 

Hemiph.edusoid  phylum. 
Si'ction  MEGALOPH.EDUSA  Bttg. 

Claasilia  dnoalis  rex  n.  subsp. 

Larger  and  especially  wider  throughout  than  C,  ducalis;  superior 
lamella  contiguous  to  the  spiral  lamella,  but  not  united  with  it;  prin- 


have  appeared  under  the  title  "Additions  to  tlie  Japanese 

Land  Snail  Fauna,"  Parts  II  to  VIII;  one  as  "Catalogue  of  Clausiliidai  of  the 
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Japanese  Empire,"  and  one,  "Land  Mollusks  of  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  Clau- 
siliida?."     All  were  publislied  in  these  Proceedings,  1900  to  1903. 
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cipal  plica  short;  upper  palatal  plica  short  but  well  developed,  a  low 
ridge  (lunella)  below  it. 

Length  42,  diam.  9  mm.;  whorls  11. 

Length  39,  diam.  9  mm. ;  whorls  10. 

Amagisan,  Izu.  Types  No.  85,730,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,139  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

ClamUia  cymatodei  n.  sp.    PI.  LIV.  figs.  29, 30.  31,  32.  33. 

Shell  rimate,  strong,  the  last  two  whorls  of  about  equal  diameter, 
occupying  over  half  the  length  of  the  shell,  those  above  rapidly  taper- 
ing, somewhat  attenuate  toward  the  apex.    Yellowish-brown. 

Surface  glossy,  sculptured  with  coarse  strong  somewhat  irregular 
ribs,  rapidly  decreasing  to  strise  on  the  spire,  the  early  whorls  smooth 
from  wear.  Whorls  10^,  convex,  the  last  flattened  laterally.  The 
aperture  is  rhombic-ovate,  vertical.  Peristome  continuous,  rather 
broadly  reflexed  and  thickened  within.  Superior  lamella  marginal, 
rather  high,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  to  a 
point  above  the  superior  lamella.  Inferior  lamella  low  and  receding, 
thick  below,  obliquely  ascending,  as  long  inside  as  the  spiral  lamella. 
Subcolimiellar  lamella  emerging.  Principal  plica  dorsal  and  lateral, 
extending  past  the  palatal  plicse,  of  which  there  are  three,  lateral  in 
position. 

Length  22,  diam.  5  mm. 

Length  21,  diam.  4.7  mm. 

Clausilium  (PI.  LIV,  figs.  29, 30,  31)  narrow  and  parallel-sided,  obtuse 
and  obliquely  rounded  at  the  apex,  bluntly  angular  in  the  middle  of 
the  palatal  margin,  not  excised  near  the  filament. 

Taju-omura,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,610,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,249 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  rib-striate  little  Megalophcedusa  is  related  to  C,  hiraseana.  It 
differs  in  being  much  smaller,  light  colored,  not  quite  so  coarsely 
sculptured,  with  emerging  subcolumellar  lamella.  C.  nagashimana 
of  the  neighboring  province  Satsuma  is  more  closely  related,  but  that  is 
also  a  large  dark  form.  Both  of  these  species  differ  widely  from 
C.  cymaiodes  in  the  shape  of  the  clausilium,  which  in  cymatodea  is  very 
obtuse  at  the  distal  end.  The  number  of  palatal  plicse  will  probably 
prove  to  be  variable. 

ClausUia  nagailiimaxia  n.  sp.    PI.  LIV,  figa.  25,  26,  27,  28. 

The  shell  is  similar  to  C.  hiraseana  Pils.,  but  it  is  much  more  finely 
sculptured,  and  the  superior  lamella  does  not  reach  the  margin, 
length  28,  diam  6.6  mm.;  whorls  about  11  J. 
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The  clausilium  (PI.  LIV,  figs.  27,  28)  is  long  and  narrow,  attenuated 
distally,  and  not  excised  near  the  filament. 

Nagashima,  Satsuma.  Types  No.  87,607,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,243  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

The  type  specimen  is  colored  like  C,  hiraseana;  the  superior  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  spiral  lamella,  and  the  subcolumellar  lamella  emerges, 
though  it  does  not  reach  the  lip-edge. 

Another  specimen,  evidently  from  a  more  moist  locality,  is  eroded, 
dull  whitish,  partially  overgrown  with  green  algae.  The  subcolumellar 
lamella  is  immersed,  and  the  superior  lamella  is  separated  from  the 
spiral.  The  clausilium  is  like  that  of  C  hiraseana.  Without  a  larger 
series  of  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  represents 
another  race  or  not. 

Section  HEMIPH.EDUSA  Bttg. 
Clamilia  ▼entrilnna  n.  sp.    PI.  LV,  figs.  08,  59,  60. 

Shell  slender,  fusiform,  attenuated  toward  the  apex;  rather  solid 
and  strong;  brown,  somewhat  glossy;  very  closely  and  finely  striate, 
the  striffi  a  little  closer  on  the  back  of  the  last  whorl.  Whorls  9J  or 
10,  the  first  one  globose,  sometimes  self-amputated.  The  attenuated 
early  whorls  are  very  convex,  the  later  ones  less  so,  and  the  last  whorl 
is  somewhat  flattened  laterally,  with  a  noticeable  impression  marking 
the  position  of  the  principal  plica.  The  aperture  is  trapezoidal-ovate, 
somewhat  oblique,  the  peristome  reflexed,  slightly  thickened,  con- 
tinuous and  well  raised  across  the  parietal  wall.  The  superior  lamella 
is  small,  marginal  and  oblique,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella, 
which  is  very  high  within  and  penetrates  across  the  ventral  side.  The 
inferior  lamella  recedes  deeply,  and  within  the  back  ascends  obliquely, 
and  is  nearly  straight.  It  is  far  smaller  and  lower  than  the  spiral 
lamella,  but  penetrates  as  deeply.  The  subcolumellar  lamella  emerges 
to  the  lip-edge.  The  'principal  plica  is  very  long,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  peristome,  and  penetrating  inward  to  a  point  above  the  sinulus. 
The  lunella  with  the  upper  and  lower  palatal  plicae  is  shaped  like  the 
letter  I,  and  is  nearly  ventral  in  position. 

Length  15.7,  diam.  3  mm. 

Length  15.3,  diam.  3.4  mm. 

The  clausilium  (PL  LV,  figs.  58, 59)  is  long  and  narrow,  parallel-sided, 
obliquely  rounded  distally,  and  very  deeply  excised  on  the  columellar 
side  of  the  filament. 

Yasuda-mura,  Tosa.  Types  No.  87,576,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,011 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 
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In  this  Hemiphcedusa  of  the  group  of  C,  avlacophora  the  plicse  and 
lamellae  penetrate  very  deeply — across  the  ventral  side — and  the 
lunella  stands  in  a  ventral  position,  above  the  columellar  mai^n  of  the 
peristome.  In  C.  atdacophora  and  C  pigra  the  lunella  is  lateral,  but 
of  the  same  shape.  C.  veniriluna  is  very  closely  related  to  C  cart/- 
ostoma  and  C.  c.  jayi,  which  have  the  armature  similarly  deep-seated ; 
but  neither  of  these  forms  has  a  perfect  lunella  uniting  the  two  palatal 
plicae. 

The  clausiUum  is  not  thickened  distally  as  in  Tyrannophcedusa,  but 
otherwise  C.  veniriluna  has  much  in  common  with  C.  (Tyr,)  aurantiaca. 

Other  specimens  from  Tsushima,  Awa  (Shikoku),  are  smaller  than 
those  from  Yasuda-mura,  and  the  superior  lamella  is  either  separated 
from  the  spiral  lamella  or  but  weakly  connected  therewith.  The  prin- 
cipal plica  is  a  little  shorter  inside.  In  some  of  the  specimens  the  sub- 
columellar  lamella  emerges  to  the  lip-edge,  and  is  bounded  by  furrows. 
In  others  it  is  inamersed  or  very  feebly  and  slightly  emerges.  These 
shells  are  No.  1,187  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

ClamiUa  ikiensis  n.  sp.    PI.  LV,  figs.  45. 46.  50,  51. 

Shell  small,  fusiform,  dark  or  pale  reddish-brown,  somewhat  shining, 
weakly  striatulate,  the  last  whorl  becoming  densely  and  finely  striate 
on  the  back.  Spire  decidedly  attenuate  above.  Whorls  9J,  convex, 
the  last  somewhat  flattened  peripherally.  Aperture  rhombic-ovate, 
somewhat  oblique,  the  peristome  continuous,  reflexed  and  somewhat 
thickened  within;  the  parietal  margin  well  raised,  straight  or  a  little 
emarginate  over  the  superior  lamella.  Superior  lamella  slightly 
oblique,  compressed,  marginal,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella, 
which  extends  inward  scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side. 
Inferior  lamella  deeply  receding,  straightly  ascending  within  the  back, 
not  penetrating  quite  so  deeply  as  the  spiral  lamella.  Subcolumellar 
lamella  very  weakly  emerging.  Principal  plica  not  long,  dorsal  and 
lateral.  Upper  palatal  plica  short,  unitM  in  the  middle  to  the  oblique, 
narrow  lunella,  which  curves  inward  below.  Belmo  the  lower  end  of 
the  lunella  there  is  a  shorty  straight  lower  palatal  plica. 

Length  12,  diam.  3  mm. 

Length  11.5,  diam.  2.8  mm. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LV,  figs.  50,  51)  is  parallel-sided,  rounded  dis- 
tally, and  deeply  excised  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament.  It  is 
decidedly  arcuate. 

Mushozumura,  Iki.  Types  No.  86,063,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,088 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  Hemiphcedu^a  is  structurally  similar  to  species  of  the  group  of 
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C  avxijiensis,  except  in  having  a  lower  palatal  plica  distinct  from  the 
lunella — a  structure  not  found  in  any  other  known  species  of  that 
group.  The  lower  end  of  the  lunella  curves  inward  less  than  in  most 
species  of  the  group  of  C.  avxijienais.  It  has  some  characters  of 
Hemizaptyx, 

Claaiilia  platjdera  var.  mlnooniii  nov. 

Shell  smaller  than  plalydera,  with  the  last  whorl  built  forward,  carry- 
ing the  aperture  shortly  free.  Upper  palatal  plica  rather  long,  arcuate, 
making  an  angle  with  the  lunella  instead  of  being  merely  a  short  curve 
continuous  with  the  latter.  The  subcolumellar  lamella  is  immersed 
or  weakly  emerges. 
1^-.  Length  18,  diam.  3.9  mm. 

Length  18,  diam.  3.5  mm. 

Length  15,  diam.  3.3  mm. 

Minakamimura,  Mino.  Types  No.  86,468,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,172  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Claiuilia  xnikawa  n-  up.    PI.  LIV,  figs.  39,  40.  41. 

Shell  subcylindric  below,  tapering  above,  the  spire  moderately 
attenuate  and  rather  thick,  the  four  or  five  upper  whorls  widening 
very  little,  then  the  intermediate  whorls  increase  rapidly.  Thin,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  imperfectly  translucent.  Sculpture  of  nearly  regular, 
oblique  and  fine  rib-striae,  the  intcrv^als  very  finely  striate  spirally. 
The  sculpture  is  not  noticeably  coarser  on  the  back  of  the  last  whorl. 
Apex  obtuse.  Whorls  11,  convex.  Aperture  sub  vertical,  widely  ovate, 
the  peristome  white,  narrowly  reflexed,  somewhat  thickened  within, 
adnate  above,  but  continuous  in  a  slightly  raised  ledge  across  the 
parietal  wall.  Superior  lamella  small  and  compressed,  oblique,  contin- 
uous with  or  contiguous  to  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  to  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  side.  Inferior  lamella  receding,  but  visible  as  a 
rather  sharp  fold  in  the  throat,  slightly  spiral  as  seen  within  the  back ,  and 
penetrating  a  little  deeper  than  the  spiral  lamella.  Subcolumellar 
lamella  immersed  or  weakly  emerging.  Principal  plica  short,  dorsal 
and  lateral.  Palatal  plicae  3  or  4,  visible  through  the  shell,  subequal 
or  the  intermediate  1  or  2  shorter. 

TiCngth  21  to  22,  diam.  5  mm. 

Clausilium  thin  and  rounded  distally,  not  excised  near  the  filament. 

Sanganeyama,  Mikawa.  Types  No.  86,519,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,167  of  Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

This  pale  and  rather  thin  species  is  more  distinctly  decussate  between 
the  striae  than  other  forms  known  to  me.     It  has  the  color  of  some 
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species  of  the  group  of  C.  sublunellata,  but  the  sculpture  is  stronger 
and  the  palatal  armature  better  developed.  The  smaller  C,  decussata 
Marts.,  from  Tsukuba-san,  Hitachi,  may  be  related,  but  I  have  not 
seen  that  species.  The  spiral  striae  are  not  sufficiently  indicated  in 
fig.  41. 

Claniilia  hoiayaka  n.  sp.    PI.  LV,  figs.  61,  62,  63. 

Shell  slender,  regularly  tapering  from  the  penultimate  whorl,  the 
upper  third  attenuate,  apex  obtuse ;  thin  but  moderately  strong,  light 
brown.  Surface  glossy,  very  finely  striate.  Whorls  about  13J,  mod- 
erately convex,  the  last  somewhat  flattened  on  the  back.  Aperture 
small,  oblique,  squarish-piriform,  the  peristome  reflexed,  somewhat 
thickened  within,  continuous,  the  parietal  margin  shortly  raised,  and 
emarginate  above  the  superior  lamella.  Superior  lamella  compressed, 
only  slightly  oblique,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  pene- 
trates to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side. .  Inferior  lamella  receding,  visi- 
ble in  the  aperture  as  a  small  fold,  straightly  ascending  within  the  back, 
penetrating  a  little  further  inward  than  the  spiral  lamella.  Subcolumellar 
lamella  either  emerging  to  the  lip-edge  or  immersed.  Principal  plica 
short,  chiefly  dorsal.  Upper  palatal  plica  short,  oblique,  not  connected 
with  the  very  weak  lateral  lunella,  which  is  obsolete  below,  and  curves 
inward  above  or  connects  with  a  short,  weak  second  palatal  plica. 
There  is  no  lower  palatal  plica. 

Length  22.5,  diam.  4.5  mm. 

Length  21.5,  diam.  4.3  mm. 

Kamomura,  Shima.  Types  No.  86,521,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,176 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

By  its  palatal  armature  this  species  belongs  to  the  Hemiphsedusan 
group  of  C  svblunellata.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  known 
species  of  that  group  by  the  greater  number  of  whorls  and  more  slender 
spire.  The  lunella  is  very  feebly  developed,  and  probably  will  be 
found  to  be  sometimes  obsolete,  as  in  some  other  species  of  the  group. 

Claniilia  koshikijimaxia  n.  ep.    PI.  LV,  figs.  53,  54,  55,  56,  57. 

Shell  fusiform,  much  attenuated  above,  very  solid  and  strong;  pale 
yellow,  somewhat  glossy,  closely  and  finely  striate.  Whorls  9,  the  first 
quite  small,  the  rest  convex,  the  last  whorl  somewhat  flattened.  Tlie 
aperture  Is  ovate  and  projects  shortly  free;  peristome  white,  reflexed 
and  thickened  within.  The  superior  lamella  is  marginal,  low  and 
oblique,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  to  a 
point  above  the  sinulus.  The  inferior  lamella  recedes  deeply,  is  straight 
and  oblique  within,  and  thickened  at  the  lower  end.     It  does  not  pene- 
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trate  quite  so  far  as  the  spiral  lamella.  The  siibcolumcUar  lamella  is 
deeply  immersed.  The  principal  plica  is  dorsal  and  lateral,  approach- 
ing the  lip.  There  is  an  oblique  series  of  about  5  small,  slender  palatal 
plicae  situated  upon  a  low  ridge. 

Length  14.3,  diam.  3.4  mm. 

Length  13,  diam.  3.3  mm. 

Length  11,  diam.  3  mm. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LV,  figs.  55, 56)  is  narrow,  the  distal  half  tapering 
to  the  rounded  apex.  It  is  moderately  excised  on  the  columellar  side 
of  the  filament. 

Shimo-Koshikijima,  Satsuma.  Types  No.  87,604,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  1,239  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

A  small,  solid,  pale  species,  not  closely  related  to  any  form  I  have 
seen.  The  several  palatal  plicae  stand  upon  a  low  callous  ridge.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  size. 

Section  TYRANNOPH.EDUSA  Pils. 
CUniilia  anrantiaoa  lakni  n.  subsp.    PI.  LV,  fig.  52. 

Shell  similar  in  form  to  C.  aurantiaca,  but  quite  thin^  finely,  distinctly 
and  sharply  striate,  pale  brownish-yellow;  whorls  9  to  10.  Superior 
lamella  separated  from  the  spiral;  subcolumellar  lamella  emerging;  clau- 
silium with  the  upper  and  lower  palatal  plicae  imperfectly  Inahaped 
(PI.  IjV,  fig.  52),  latero-ventral.  Clausilium  similar  to  that  of  C. 
aurantiacaf  but  more  delicate. 

Length  13,  diam.  3  mm. 

Riujin  (Akizu),  Kii.  Types  No.  86,473,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,046 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  form  is  also  somewhat  similar  to  C,  caryostoma  and  C,  c,  jayi, 
both  of  which  have  the  closing  armature  subventral;  but  the  clau- 
silium differs,  and  the  palatal  plicae  are  shorter  in  C.  a.  sakui. 

Section  NESIOPH.^DUSA  nov. 
Group  of  C.  ptychochila  Pils.,  Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  1901,  p.  418. 

Phaedusoid  Clausiliae  of  normal  contour,  with  a  tendency  to  weak 
interlamellar  plication.  Inferior  lamella  prominent  in  the  mouth, 
spirally  ascending,  thick,  sometimes  indistinctly  doubled  within;  pala- 
tal armature  lateral,  the  lunella  arising  from  the  middle  of  a  strong 
lower  palatal  plica,  and  curving  inward  above  in  a  short  upper  palatal 
plica.  Clausilium  vory  convex  on  the  palatal  side,  tapering  distally 
to  a  blunt,  thickened  apex,  channeled  on  the  outer  face.  Type  C. 
bernardii  Pfr. 
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I  formerly  included  the  species  of  this  section  in  Hemiphcedusaj  from 
which  they  differ  totally  in  the  form  of  the  clausilium,  and  in  the  spir- 
ally ascending  inferior  lamella.  C  excellens,  of  which  the  clausilium 
and  palatal  armature  are  unknown,  will  probably  be  found  to  belong 
to  Luchuphosdusa.    The  other  species  are  closely  related. 

ClauiiUa  okino«rabaensii  n.  sp.    PI.  LII,  ^gs.  13.  14. 

Shell  subcylindric  below,  the  upper  half  tapering  and  somewhat 
attenuate;  pale  uniform  yellowish-corneous.  Surface  glossy,  finely, 
strongly  striate,  the  striation  coarser  on  the  back  of  the  last  whorl. 
Whorls  10,  the  upper  3  smooth.  Aperture  ovate-piriform,  the  peris- 
tome reflexed  and  thickened,  with  a  small  notch  on  the  right  side  of 
the  superior  lamella,  and  very  indistinct  traces  of  crenulation  near  it. 
Superior  lamella  marginal,  small,  subvertical,  continuous  with  the 
spiral  lamella  which  penetrates  to  the  left  side.  Inferior  lamella  form- 
ing a  rather  prominent  fold  in  the  aperture,  calloused  and  spirally 
ascending  within,  shorter  than  the  spiral  lamella.  Subcolumellar 
lamella  emerging  to  the  lip-edge.  Principal  plica  short,  dorsal  and 
lateral.  Lunella  strong,  oblique,  arising  from  the  middle  of  a  strong 
lower  palatal  plica,  and  bending  inward  above  in  a  rather  long  upper 
palatal  plica. 

Length  22  to  23,  diam.  5  mm. 

Clausilium  (PI.  IJII,  figs.  23,  24)  well  curved,  the  columellar  margin 
straight,  slightly  excised  at  the  filament,  the  palatal  margin  very  con- 
vex, then  tapering  and  concave  toward  the  apex,  which  is  blunt  and 
thickened. 

Okinoerabiishima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,611,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,251  of  Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

A  smaller  species  than  C.  crenUahiumy  with  the  upper  palatal  plica 
better  developed,  with  scarcely  any  interlamellar  plication  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  a  callous  but  not  internally  double  inferior  lamella.  The 
clausilium  is  less  deeply  channeled  distally.  It  is  not  so  coarsely 
sculptured  as  C  bcniardiij  and  is  more  slender  than  C.  ptycfiochila. 

Fossil  specimens  from  a  deposit  of  calcareous  sand  on  the  shore  of 
Okinoerabushima  are  similar  to  the  living  specimens  in  structure,  but 
some  specimens  are  shorter: 

liCngth  23.6,  diam.  5  mm. 

Length  21,  diam.  5.4  mm. 

Section  LUCHUPII.EDUSA  Pils. 
CUotiUa  aiumai  n.  sp.    PI.  LI  I,  dgB.  6,  7. 

Shell  solid  and  strong,  cylindric  below,  the  upper  half  regularly  taper- 
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ing,  slightly  attenuated  above.  Pale  yellow.  Whorls  11^,  convex, 
finely  striate,  the  last  whorl  becoming  coarsely  striate  behind.  Aper- 
ture broadly  piriform,  white.  Peristome  with  the  outer  and  basal 
margins  well  reflcxcd  and  thickened  within;  columellar  and  parietal 
margins  beautifully  crenulate,  Superior  lamella  marginal,  compressed , 
continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  past  the  aperture 
to  the  left  side.  Inferior  lamella  forming  a  rather  small,  subhorizontal 
fold  in  the  aperture,  with  an  accessory  fold  below  it  extending  to  the 
margin;  as  long  inside  as  the  spiral  lamella.  Subcolumellar  lamella 
emerging  to  the  lip-edge,  decidedly  shorter  inside  than  the  other  lamella. 
The  principal  plica  is  long,  visible  in  the  throat,  extending  across  the 
ventral  side.  The  upper  palatal  plica  is  very  oblique.  Lower  palatal 
plica  long  and  angularly  bent,  a  very  oblique  and  rather  long  lunella 
arising  from  the  angle.    It  lies  in  a  subventral  position. 

Length  25.3,  diam.  6  mm. 

Clausilium  rather  broad,  truncated  distally,  with  a  wide  and  rather 
long,  thick  apical  projection  on  the  columellar  side,  and  a  slight  pro- 
jection on  the  outer  side  of  the  end;  the  palatal  margin  rounded. 

Shimo-Koshikijima,  Satsiuna.  Type  No.  87,603,  A,  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  1,237  of  Mr.  Hirasc's  collection. 

This  fine  species  is  related  to  C  callistochUa,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  following  peculiarities:  The  striation  is  finer;  the  inferior  lamella  Is 
more  distinctly  doubled  below;  the  lunella  is  longer  and  more  ventral 
in  position,  and  the  clausilium  has  a  larger  process  at  the  apex.  It  is 
also  related  to  C,  una  PiLs.,  of  Goto,  Hizen;  but  in  that  species  tho 
lunella  is  shorter  and  lateral,  and  the  clausilium  is  much  less  specialized, 
being  much  like  that  of  Stereophcedusa. 

C.  azumai  is  one  of  the  finest  species  collected  this  year  by  Mr.  Azuma 
in  the  islands  of  Satsuma. 

Clausilm  unay  which  I  formerly  placed  in  Stereophcedusa,  should 
probably  be  transferred  to  Luchuphcedu^a  or  to  a  separate  and  special 
section  allied  to  Luchuphccdusay  characterized  by  the  unspecialized 
clausilium,  while  all  other  structures  are  Luchuphsedusoid. 

0.  azamai  Idiopylis  n.  subsp.    PI.  LIT,  fig.  8. 

Somewhat  smaller  than  C.  azuinai  and  dull  reddish-brown;  inner 
lip  less  strongly  crenate;  inferior  lamella  thickened  but  not  distinctly 
doubled  below;  subcolumellar  lamella  immersed.  Clausilium  (PI, 
LIII,  ^\g.  17)  more  oblique  and  more  distinctly  notched  distally. 

Length  22,  diam.  5.3  mm.;  whorls  llj. 

Tliis  form,  sent  with  azurnai,  may  prove  to  be  included  in  the 
range  of  variation  of  that  species,  but  in  the  absence  of  interme- 
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diate  specimeus  it  seems  best  to   call   attention  to  its  differential 
features. 

Claniilia  nakadai  n.  sp.    PI.  LII,  figa.  9.  la  11. 

Shell  fusiform,  moderately  attenuate  above ;  yellow,  the  worn  early 
whorls  whitish,  nearly  lustcrless,  finely  striate.  Whorls  10,  convex,  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  flattened.  Aperture  piriform,  white  within,  with 
distinct,  slightly  retracted  sinulus.  Peristome  broadly  reflexcd,  with 
a  fold  or  doubling  behind,  thickened  within.  Columellar  and  ^parietal 
margins  crenvlated.  The  superior  lamella  is  compressed,  vertical  and 
marginal,  and  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  is  very  high, 
and  penetrates  past  the  ventral  side  to  the  middle  of  the  left  side. 
The  inferior  lamella  projects  as  a  very  strong  columellar  fold  in  the 
aperture,  and  penetrates  inward  slightly  farther  than  the  spiral  lamella. 
The  subcolumellar  lamella  emerges  to  the  lip-edge,  and  penetrates  as 
deeply  as  the  spiral  lamella.  The  principal  plica  extends  nearly  to  the 
lip,  and  enters  deeply.  There  is  a  rather  long,  oblique  upper  palatal 
plica,  and  an  obliquely  ascending  and  entering  limella  arising  from 
the  summit  of  a  long,  angularly  bent  lower  palatal  plica;  all  l3dng  in  a 
nearly  ventral  position.  The  lower  end  of  the  lower  palatal  plica  is 
visible  in  the  aperture  in  an  oblique  view. 

Length  20.5,  diam.  5  mm. 

Length  18.5,  diam.  4.8  mm. 

Clausilium  (PI.  LIII,  figs.  18,  19)  strongly  curved  spirally,  the  colu- 
mellar side  of  the  apex  projecting  in  a  thick  blunt  process,  the 
palatal  side  rounded,  a  wide  shallow  notch  in  the  middle.  Proximally 
it  tapers  gradually  and  without  excision  into  the  filament. 

Matsubara,  Tokunoshima.  Types  No.  87,594,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No, 
1,205a  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

C.  nakadai  is  intermediate  between  C  callistochila  and  C.  oshimce  in 
size,  geographic  position  and  morphology.  The  aperture  resembles 
that  of  oshimcB  in  shape,  but  is  wider,  and  the  right  lip  is  more  crenu- 
lated.  The  lamellae  are  not  quite  so  long  as  in  oshimce.  The  lunella 
is  better  developed  than  in  either  of  the  other  species,  and  the  lower 
palatal  plica  is  far  shorter  than  in  C.  oshimcBy  but  differs  from  that  of 
callistochila  in  shape. 

This  handsome  Lnchuphoedusa  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Nakada, 
who  has  brought  to  light  more  Riukiuan  land  snails  than  all  other 
collectors  combined. 

0.  nakadai  degenerata  n.  subsp.    PI.  LIT.  fig.  12. 

Fresh  specimens  are  pale  corneous-buff,  very  glossy,  and  typically 
more  slender  than  nakadai^  with  the  aperture  a  little  narrower  and 
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more  projecting,  the  right  lip  less  reflexed,  thin,  irregularly  and  more  or 
less  obsoletely  crenulate.  In  internal  structure  it  agrees  with  nakadai. 
The  clausiliiun  (PI.  LIII,  fig.  22)  is  more  deeply  notched  distally  than 
in  C,  nakadai. 

Length  24,  diam.  4.6  mm.;  whorls  IH. 

Length  21,  diam.  4.5  mm.;  whorls  lOJ. 

From  Sanmura  and  Matsubara  specimens  were  sent  (No.  1,205) 
agreeing  with  Nakada's  Clausilia  in  internal  structure,  but  with  the 
right  lip  thin  and  crenulate  only  at  the  edge.  Some  are  glossy  and 
slender,  others  somewhat  stouter  and  decorticated  throughout. 

Claniilia  tokunoihimana  n.  ip.    PI.  LII,  fiss.  4,  5. 

Shell  cylindric  below,  the  upper  half  rapidly  tapering,  solid,  very 
pale  brownish-yellow.  Surface  glossy  when  unworn,  costulate,  more 
coarsely  so  on  the  back  of  the  last  whorl.  Whorls  lOJ,  moderately 
convex,  the  last  half  of  the  lower  whorl  contracted.  Aperture  trape- 
zoidal-ovate, white,  the  outer  margin  of  the  peristome  well  reflexed 
and  thickened  within;  columellar  and  parietal  margins  narrower, 
closely  and  finely  crenulate  (the  crenulation  sometimes  subobsolete). 
Superior  lamella  marginal,  rather  small,  continuous  with  the  spiral 
lamella,  which  penetrates  to  the  middle  of  the  left  side.  Inferior 
lamella  forming  a  prominent  columellar  fold,  more  or  less  distinctly 
doubled  below,  penetrating  inward  as  deeply  as  the  spiral  lamella. 
Subcohunellar  lamella  emerging  to  the  lip-edge,  ascending  within 
nearly  as  far  as  the  other  lamellae.  The  principal  plica  is  rather  short, 
latero-ventral,  not  visible  in  the  aperture.  Upper  palatal  plica  small, 
oblique.  Lower  palatal  plica  long  and  bent;  the  long  and  very  oblique, 
ventral  limella  arising  from  it  in  the  middle.  The  lower  palatal  plica 
is  not  visible  in  the  aperture. 

Length  17,  diam.  4.2  mm. 

Length  16,  diam.  4  nmi. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LIII,  figs.  20,  21)  is  very  broad  distally,  and  has 
a  long  projection  on  the  columellar  side;  the  palatal  side  is  broadly 
rounded.     It  is  not  excised  at  the  filament. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi,  the  types  from  Sanmura,  No.  87,586,  A.  N. 
S.  P.,  from  No.  1,200  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  Other  similar  speci- 
mens were  sent  from  Teteyama,  near  Sanmura  (No.  1,200a). 

This  species  is  allied  to  C.  rniina  of  Oshima,  but  differs  in  being 
larger  and  very  coarsely  sculptured;  the  lunella  is  nearly  ventral, 
and  there  is  a  whorl  or  two  more.  The  clausilium  is  similar  in  the 
two  species. 
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Section  OOPHiEDUSA  nov. 

The  clausilium  is  well  curved,  spatulate,  with  a  thick  rib  near  the 
columellar  side  of  the  distal  half,  corUinued  and  projecting  finger-like  at 
the  apex;  proximally  it  tapers  into  the  filament,  and  is  not  emarginate. 

The  shell  is  short,  oblong,  of  few  whorls  (6-6^  in  the  species  known), 
the  summit  very  obtiLse,  entire.  Superior  continuous  with  the  spiral 
lamella.  Inferior  lamella  strongly  spiral  within,  bifid  below.  Upper 
and  lower  palatal  plicse  long,  the  latter  united  with  an  oblique  lunella. 

The  only  species  now  known  has  a  crenulate  lip,  like  Luchuphcedusa, 
and  the  palatal  armature  and  clausilium  are  similar  in  the  two  groups; 
but  in  Luchuphcedusa  the  shell  is  shaped  like  ordinary  Clausilias,  while 
in  Oophcedusa  the  thick-set  shell  is  not  in  the  least  attenuate  above, 
being  shaped  like  a  snake's  egg,  and  there  are  but  few  whorls. 

Claaiilia  ophidoon  n.  sp.    PI.  LII.  figs.  1.  2.  3. 

Shell  oblong,  fusiform  with  blunt  ends,  the  penultimate  whorl  widest; 
moderately  strong;  brown;  finely  striate  throughout  except  the  first 
whorl,  which  is  whitish  and  smooth;  somewhat  shining.  Whorls  6^, 
the  first  rather  large,  not  projecting,  forming  a  large,  very  obtuse  apex; 
last  whorl  tapering.  Aperture  slightly  oblique,  piriform,  the  peristome 
white,  reflexed,  thickened  within,  the  columellar  and  parietal  margins 
closely  and  strongly  folded,  the  edge  crenulate.  Superior  lamella  thin 
and  high,  marginal,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  pene- 
trates past  the  aperture  to  the  left  side.  Inferior  lamella  emerging  to 
the  lip-edge,  spirally  ascending  within,  and  penetrating  about  as  far 
as  the  superior  lamella;  below  it  branches  off  in  a  columellar  lamella 
which  also  emerges  to  the  lip-edge.  Subcolumcllar  lamella  emerging. 
Principal  plica  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side  to  a  point 
above  the  sinulus,  visible  through  from  the  outside.  Upper  palatal 
plica  latero- ventral,  long,  converging  inward  toward  the  principal 
plica.  Lower  palatal  plica  very  long  and  very  oblique,  united  with  a 
very  oblique  lunella,  nearly  parallel  with  the  plica. 

Length  14.4,  diam.  5  mm. 

length  13,  diam.  4.5  mm. 

Clausilium  (PI.  LIII,  figs.  15,  16)  strongly  curved,  spatulate,  the 
palatal  margm  strongly  arcuate.  A  callous  rib  arises  about  midway 
of  the  columellar  margin,  and  projects  in  a  finger-like  process  at  the 
apex. 

Shimo-Koshikijima,  Satsuma.  Types  No.  87,602,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  1,235  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  remarkable  species  has  no  near  allies  among  known  Clausilise. 
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One  specimen  sent  with  the  type  lot  is  smaller,  length  11.7,  diam.  4 
mm.,  with  6  whorls,  pale  yellowish  in  color,  and  the  inferior  lamella 
proper,  while  visible  in  the  throat,  does  not  extend  to  the  lip  (PI.  LII, 
fig.  3). 

Section  STEREOPH.EDUSA  Bttg. 
CUnsilia  inbhiokonii  n.  sp.    PI.  LIV,  figa.  34,  35,  36,  37,  38. 

Shell  fusiform,  attenuate  above,  but  terminating  in  a  rather  large 
apex,  solid,  light  yellow,  rather  strongly  rib-striate.  Whorls  12  to  12^, 
convex,  the  first  3  or  4  cylindric,  the  penultimate  whorl  swollen  as  seen 
dorsally,  last  whorl  flattened,  convex  below,  not  noticeably  different 
in  sculpture.  Aperture  ovate,  subvertical,  the  peristome  white, 
roflexed  and  thickened  within,  continuous  in  a  slightly  raised  ledge 
across  the  parietal  wall,  a  little  sinuous  or  notched  at  the  position  of  the 
superior  lamella.  Superior  lamella  decidedly  oblique,  marginal,  con- 
tinuous within  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  inward  to  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  side.  Inferior  lamella  appearing  in  front  as  a 
strong,  subhorizontal  fold  crossing  a  much  more  oblique  callous  colu- 
mellar  fold  which  continues  weakly  upon  the  lip;  the  whole  appearing 
as  two  nodules.  Within  the  back  the  inferior  lamella  is  strongly 
spiral  but  not  very  high.  It  penetrates  inward  more  deeply  than  the 
superior  lamella.  The  subcolumellar  lamella  emerges  to  the  lip-edge. 
The  principal  plica  is  very  short  and  lateral.  Palatal  plicae  4,  strong, 
somewhat  oblique  and  parallel,  the  lower  one  a  little  arcuate,  the  two 
intermediate  plicse  shorter  than  the  others. 

Length  21  to  22.5,  diam.  5  mm. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LIV,  figs.  34,  35)  is  narrower  than  usual  in 
Stereophcedusa;  the  columellar  margin  is  straight,  a  little  excised  near 
the  filament;  the  palatal  margin  convex,  contracting  distaUy;  the 
distal  end  is  compressed  and  ridged  inside,  and  the  apex  is  rounded 
and  noticeably  thickened. 

Isobe,  Shima.  Types  No.  86,499,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,168  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  StereophcBdusa  is  related  to  CI.  hickonis  Kobelt,  but  hickonis  is 
more  attenuate  above,  has  more  whorls,  which  are  less  convex,  finer 
sculpture,  longer  upper  and  lower  palatal  plicse,  the  latter  more  curved, 
and  the  superior  lamella  in  C.  hickonis  is  usually  separated  from  the 
spiral  lamella,  or  at  least  much  lower  at  their  junction. 

C.  subhickonis  has  been  taken  also  at  Gokasho-mura,  Ise,  a  place  not 
very  far  from  the  type  locality.  The  columella  is  not  quite  so  con- 
spicuously binodose  in  these  specimens,  two  of  which  measure — 
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Length  24,  diam.  5.5  mm. 
Length  23.5,  diam.  5  mm. 

Like  most  of  the  larger  Qausiliae,  it  is  sometimes  overgrown  with 
green  algae,  and  the  original  surface  destroyed. 

Clamilia  hiokonii  lauoia  n.  subsp. 

Shell  fiisiform,  solid,  brown.  Surface  glossy,  rather  coarsely  striate, 
the  striae  nearly  as  wide  as  the  intervals.  Penultimate  whorl  widest, 
the  spire  regularly  tapering,  summit  broadly  truncate.  Whorls  remain- 
ing about  8i  (several  whitish  empty  ones  sometimes  persisting  above 
the  apical  plug),  moderately  convex,  the  last  tapering  downward. 
Aperture  vertical,  piriform,  brown  within.  Peristome  white,  continu- 
ous, reflexed,  and  thickened  within;  the  parietal  margin  short,  straight- 
ened, barely  free.  Superior  lamella  marginal,  high  and  compressed, 
very  oblique,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates 
past  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side.  Inferior  lamella  strong,  approach- 
ing the  superior,  appearing  below  like  a  strong  lamella  crossing  an 
oblique,  callous  columellar  fold ;  extending  inward  as  far  as  or  further 
than  the  spiral  lamella.  Subcolumellar  lamella  more  or  less  emerging, 
but  not  reaching  the  lip-edge.  Principal  plica  short,  lateral.  Upper 
palatal  plica  rather  long,  obliquely  converging  inward  to  the  principal 
plica.  Lower  palatal  plica  nearly  as  long,  strong,  somewhat  arcuate, 
parallel  to  the  upper;  a  shorter  plica  midway  between  them. 

Length  26.3,  diam.  6.4  mm. 

Length  27,  diam.  6.5  mm. 

Qausilium  rather  long  and  nearly  parallel-flided,  well  curved,  obtuse 
and  noticeably  thickened  apically,  a  litUe  excised  on  the  palatal  side 
of  the  apex,  the  rest  of  the  palatal  margin  being  arcuate.  Both  mar- 
gins regularly  taper  to  the  filament. 

Sodayama,  Tosa.  Types  No.  84,784,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,023  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

The  broadly  truncate  summit  and  robust  stature  distinguish  this 
from  C.  hickonis,  C.  fvUoni  Sykes,  which  is  merely  a  weakly  charac- 
terized variety  of  C.  vasta  Bttg.,  differs  by  its  more  straightly  ascending 
inferior  lamella  as  well  as  by  the  entire  apex. 

Zaptychoid  phylum. 

The  material  brought  together  by  Mr.  Hirase's  collector  in  the  islands 
of  the  Ryukyu  curve  this  year,  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  this  phylum 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  revision  of  the  group  is  required. 

The  entire  scries  of  Zaptychoid  Clausiliae  consists  of  small,  often 
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very  small,  species,  fcw-whorled,  with  a  clausilium  very  deeply  excised 
on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament,  and  abruptly  bent  and  toasted 
there.  The  closing  apparatus  is  alwa)rs  lateral  or  dorso-lateral,  the 
lamellaj  rarely  penetrate  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side,  and 
the  spiral  lamella  is  usually  low. 

The  sections  Oligozaptyx  and  Diceraloptyx  constitute  two  new  second- 
ary phyla,  independently  evolved  from  the  typical  group.  In  both 
the  clausilium  is  notched,  and  the  whole  structure  shows  great  speciali- 
zation. Another  line  of  differentiation  is  represented  by  the  sections 
Metazaptyx  and  ParazaptyXy  in  which  the  inferior  lamella  has  become 
spiral,  thereby  obstructing  the  throat,  and  the  clausilium  is  strongly 
curved.  In  Parazaptyx  the  clausilium  is  further  modified  in  a  peculiar 
and  unexampled  manner.  Then  we  come  to  a  series  of  groups  in  which 
the  shell  is  without  accessory  plicse  and  lamellse,  and  now  defined  as 
Hemizaptyx  and  Stereozaptyx,  The  species  of  these  groups  I  had 
formerly  appended  to  various  sectional  divisions  as  aberrant  forms. 
The  evidence  now  at  hand  indicates  that  they  arc  either  degenerate 
or  primitive  branches  of  the  Zaptyx  phylum.  Stereozaptyx  may 
well  be  a  secondarily  simplified  form  of  Parazaptyx,  in  which  the 
accessory  plicae  and  lamellae  have  been  obliterated  in  the  general  and 
extreme  thickening  of  the  shell  walls.  If  so,  immature  shells  might 
possibly  still  show  some  trace  of  them. 

The  interrelations  of  the  subordinate  groups  and  their  approximate 
phylogeny,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  recent  and  fossil  forms  now 
known,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  diagram.  The  names  of 
those  groups  of  which  the  position  is  hypothetical  are  in  italics. 


Oligozaptyx      Dioeratoptyx 


Zaptyx 


Hemizaptyx 


Parazaptyx 


Metazaptyx 


Stereozaptyx 
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A  key  to  the  sections  follows : 

I. — ^Liinella  oblique,  straight,  becoming  more  or  less  incurved  below ; 
above  united  with  or  contiguous  to  a  short  or  moderate  upper 
palatal  plica,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  J  (except  in 
a  few  forms  where  the  upper  palatal  plica  is  absent). 
a. — Inferior  lamella  receding,  obliquely  ascending  and  straight- 
ened  within   the    last    whorl;  clausilium   paraUel-sided, 
rounded   or  acuminate  distally,  usually  rather  straight 
except  near  the  filament. 
6. — Shell  without  sutural  plicae,  fulcnun  or  parallel  lamella, 

Section  Hemizaptyz, 
V. — Shell  thin;  sutural  plicae,  fulcrum  and  parallel  lamella 

developed, Section   Zaptyx. 

a^ — Inferior  lamella  spirally  ascending  within  the  last  whorl, 

usually  projecting  into  the  aperture;  clausilium  strongly 

curved. 

6. — Clausilium  tapering  distally  to  an  acuminate  apex;  shell 

solid  and  strong,  without  sutural  plicae  or  accessory 

lamellae  within;  no  upper  palatal  plica, 

Section  Stereozaptyx. 

6^ — Clausilium  wide,  the  apex  obtuse;  shell  thin,  the  inferior 

lamella  approaching  the  superior  as  a  thin  fold  in 

the  aperture. 

c. — Clausilium   smooth    on   the    outer   (convex)    face; 

sutural  plicae  present,     .     .     Section  Metazaptyx. 

c*. — Clausilium  buttressed  on  the  outer  face  by  an  erect, 

transverse  plate;  shell  without  sutural  plicae, 

Section  Parazaptyx, 
II. — ^The  lunella  arises  from  the  middle  of  a  long,  arched  lower  paJatal 
pUca,  and  curves  inward  at  its  upper  end ;  no  superior  lamella; 
sutural  plicae,  fulcrum  and  parallel  lamella  developed.    Clau- 
silium short,  deeply  notched  on  the  palatal  side  near  the  apex, 

Section  Oligozaptyx, 

III. — The  upper  palatal  plica  is  very  long,  an  extremely  short  lunella 

branching  from  near  its  inner  end ;  superior  lamella  and  sutural 

plicae  developed.     Clausilium  notched  on  the  palatal  side  near 

the  apex, Section  Diceratoptyx. 

These  groups  are  new  with  the  exception  of  Zaptyx.  They  are  re- 
viewed below  except  Stereozaptyx  (=  group  of  C.  eiitospira,  Proc,  Acad, 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.y  1901,  p.  644),  type  C.  entospira  Pils.  No  other  species 
of  Stereozaphjx  is  known. 

Section  HEMIZAPTYX  nov. 

A  group  of  small  species  differing  from  Zaptyx  in  lacking  sutural 
plicae  and  accessory  lamellae,  and  often  in  the  texture  of  the  shells. 
They  arc  all  small,  mostly  under  11  mm.  long.     Most  of  those  known 
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arc  from  Tanega-shima  and  Yaku-shima,  but  the  group  extends  south 
to  Tokuno-shima.    Type  C.  pinlo. 

The  following  species  belong  here : 

C.  pinto  Pils.    Tanega-shima,  Osumi. 

C  ptychocyma  Pils.    Tanega-shima,  Osumi. 

C.  piycfiocyma  ydkushinuB  Pils.    Yakushima,  Osumi, 

C.  asperata  Pils.     Shimo-Koshikijima,  Satsuma. 

C.  caloptyz  Pils.    Yakushima,  Osumi. 

C.  agna  Pils.     Yakushima,  Osumi. 

C.  purissima  Pils.     Miyakejima,  Izu. 

C.  hyperaptyx  Pils.    Tokunoshima,  Osumi. 

C.  munus  Pils.     Oshima,  Osumi. 

/fei/  ^0  Species  of  Hemizaptyx, 

I. — Qausilium  rounded  at  the  distal  end. 

a. — Upper  palatal  plica  extremely  short  or  apparently  absent, 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lunella. 
b, — Solid  and  strong,  nearly  smooth;  lip  very  thick,  hardly 
free  above;  superior  lamella  contiguous  to  the  spiral; 
subcolumellar  lamella  emerging.    Tanegashima, 

C  pinto. 

b^, — Extremely  solid  and  strong ;  almost  smooth,  the  last  whorl 

coarsely  wrinkled  Ixjhind  the  lip;  superior  lamella  sep- 

rated    from    spiral ;  subcolumellar  lamella  emerging 

or  immersed.    Tanegashima  and  Yakushima, 

C.  ptychocyma, 

V, — Moderately  strong;  very  finely  striate,  the  last  whorl  with 

spaced  riblets  behind ;  superior  lamella  continuous  with 

the  spiral;  subcolumellar  lamella  immersed.    Shimo- 

Koshikijima,  Satsuma, C.  asperata. 

a*. — Upper  palatal  plica  short  but  distinctly  developed. 

6. — Solid  and  strong ;  surface  sculptured  with  strong  straight 
ribs;  length  7  to  8  mm.     Yakushima,     .     C.  caloptyx. 
6*. — Surface  smooth,  brilliantly  glossy;  more  or  less  transpar- 
ent. 
c. — Whorls  6  J  to  8;  shell  stoutly  fusiform,  the  diameter 
contained  3^  to  4  times  in  the  length ;  subcolumellar 
lamella  weakly  emerging.     Yakujima,    .     C.  agna. 
c*. — Whorls  10;  shell  slenderly  fusiform,  the  diameter  con- 
tained 5  times  in  the  length ;  subcolumellar  lamella 
immersed.     Miyakejima,  Izu,    .     .     C.  purissima. 
II. — Clausilium  angular  or  acuminate   at  the  distal  end;  superior 
lamella  continuoas  with  the  spiral ;  upper  palatal  plica  rather 
short,  scarcely  connected  with  the  slightly  curved  lunella. 
a. — Shell  dark,  glossy  and  rather  thin,  10  to  11  mm.  long;  about 
7i    whorls;  sides    of    the    clausilium    strongly    reflexed. 

Tokunoshima C  hyperaptyx. 
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a^ — Shell  brown,  13  to  15  mm.  long :  about  9  to  10  whorls.    Distal 
half  of  the  clausilium  flat.    Oshima,  .     .     .     .    C.  munus. 

ClauiilU  puriiiima  n.  sp.    PI.  LV,  fiss.  47,  48,  49. 

Shell  slenderly  fusiform,  rather  thin,  transparent,  with  a  greenish 
tint,  the  surface  polished,  with  a  brilliant  gloss,  faintly  marked  with 
slight  growth-wrinkles.  Spire  regularly  tapering  to  the  obtuse  apex, 
the  lateral  outlines  nearly  straight.  Whorls  10,  convex,  parted  by  a 
well-marked  sutiu^,  the  last  whorl  a  little  compressed  laterally.  Aper- 
ture oval,  the  peristome  slightly  expanded,  a  little  thickened,  continu- 
ous, the  parietal  margin  barely  free,  short  and  straightened.  Superior 
lamella  marginal,  rather  high  and  thin,  oblique,  continuous  with  the 
spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  about  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
side.  Inferior  lamella  hardly  visible  in  a  front  view,  receding, 
straightly  ascending,  shorter  within  than  the  superior  lamella.  Sub- 
columellar  lamella  very  deeply  immersed,  penetrating  inward  about 
as  far  as  the  inferior  lamella.  Principal  plica  short,  dorso-lateral, 
visible  in  the  throat,  penetrating  slightly  past  a  lateral  position. 
Upper  palatal  plica  short,  dorso-lateral.  Limella  oblique,  straight, 
strongly  curving  inward  at  the  lower  end,  not  quite  reaching  the  upper 
palatal  plica. 

Length  12.3  to  12.8,  diam.  2.3  nun. 

Qausilium  (fig.  47)  parallel-sided,  the  apex  rounded;  abruptly  and 
deeply  excised  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament. 

Miyakejima,  Izu.  Types  No.  85,731,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,089 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

In  this  exquisite  species  the  shell  is  so  pellucid  that  the  plicse,  lamellse 
and  axis  may  be  seen  through.  It  is  not  closely  related  to  any  known 
species,  but  seems  to  belong  to  a  group  characteristic  of  the  islands 
south  of  Kyushu.  It  is  with  some  doubt,  however,  that  I  place  C. 
jmrissima  in  the  group  Ilemizaptyx,    It  may  belong  to  HemiphoBdu^a. 

ClamiUa  aiperata  n.  sp.    PL.  LV,  figs.  42.  43.  44. 

Shell  fusiform,  the  spire  noticeably  attenuated  above,  moderately 
strong,  grayish-brown;  glossy;  very  finely  striate,  the  back  of  the  last 
whorl  sculptured  with  narrow,  widely  spaced  riblets.  Whorls  8^  to  9^, 
convex,  the  last  tapering.  Aperture  ovate,  the  peristome  thin,  ex- 
panded and  reflexcd,  shortly  free  and  projecting  above.  Superior 
lamella  small,  marginal,  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  is 
rather  high  within,  and  penetrates  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
side.  Inferior  lamella  deeply  receding,  not  visible  from  in  front; 
inside  it  is  nearly  straight,  thickened  and  quite  high;  penetrating  a 
little  less  deeply  than  the  spiral  lamella.    The  subcolumellar  lamella 
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is  wholly  immersed.  Principal  plica  short.  The  upper  palatal  plica 
is  extremely  short,  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  summit  of  the  narrow 
iunella,  which  is  straight  above,  curved  inward  below. 

Length  11.2,  diam.  2.3  mm.;  whorls  9^  (figs.  43,  44). 

Length  9,  diam.  2  mm.;  whorls  8i  (fig.  42). 

The  clausilium  is  parallel-sided,  nearly  straight,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
excised  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament.  The  palatal  margin 
is  recurved  and  dilated. 

Shimo-Koshikijima,  Satsuma.  Types  No.  87,606,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  1,242  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  the  only  Zaptychoid  form  yet  known  from  the  Koshi- 
kijima  group.  It  is  related  to  C.  pinto  from  Tanegashima,  but  differs 
in  the  anteriorly  projecting  aperture,  thinner  lip,  less  solid  shell, 
immersed  subcolumellar  lamella  and  the  somewhat  differently  shaped 
clausilium.  Moreover,  the  back  of  the  last  whorl  is  sculptured  with 
spaced  riblets,  while  the  rest  of  the  shell  has  very  close,  delicate  strise, 
becoming  imperceptible  above  the  middle  of  the  shell.  The  largest 
specimen  (figs.  43,  44)  is  extensively  worn,  and  therefore  figured  in 
outline.    The  sculpture  is  well  shown  in  fig.  42. 

Clamilia  hyperaptyx  n.  sp.    PI.  LVI.  figs.  85.  S6,  87,  88. 

The  shell  is  fusiform,  glossy,  dark  reddish-brown,  weakly,  finely 
striate,  the  back  of  the  last  whorl  densely  and  sharply  striate.  Upper 
half  of  the  spire  rapidly  tapering  to  a  rather  acute  apex.  Whorls  7^. 
Aperture  like  that  of  C.  hyperoptyXj  but  the  peristome  is  somewhat 
more  widely  expanded.  Superior  lamella  continuous  with  the  spiral 
lamella,  which  penetrates  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side,  and  is 
much  dilated  within.  There  is  no  fulcrum  or  parallel  lamella.  The 
inferior  lamella  recedes  deeply,  is  high,  strong  and  nearly  straight 
within  the  last  whorl,  and  penetrates  nearly  as  deeply  as  the  spiral 
lamella.  The  subcolumellar  lamella  emerges.  The  principal  plica  is 
a  half  whorl  long,  dorsal  and  lateral.  The  upper  palatal  plica  is  short, 
and  lies  mainly  inward  from  the  upper  end  of  the  lunella,  with  which 
it  is  scarcely  connected.  The  lunella  is  slightly  arcuate.  There  arc 
no  sutural  plicce. 

Length  10.9,  diam.  2.3  mm. 

Ix?ngth  10,  diam.  2  mm. 

Qausilium  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  85,  87,  88)  rather  long,  parallel-sided,  the 
two  sides  very  strongly  recurved  (sec  fig.  85),  the  columellar  side  is 
narrowly  thickened;  the  distal  end  is  somewhat  acuminate. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,597,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,230  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 
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This  species  closely  resembles  C.  hyperoptyx  in  color  and  sculpture, 
but  is  somewhat  more  obese,  with  more  acute  apex,  and  it  is  quite 
different  in  internal  structure  and  in  the  shape  of  the  clausilium.  It 
is  not  closely  related  to  any  other  species  now  known. 

The  clausilium  resembles  that  of  C  muniLS  in  shape,  except  that  in 
muniLS  it  is  flat,  not  rolled  back  on  the  two  sides. 

Section  ZAPTYX  Pilsbry,  sMr, 
Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  1900,  p.  672. 

To  the  definition  of  this  group  may  be  added :  Inferior  lamella  but 
slightly  curved  and  obliquely  ascending  within  the  last  whorl;  superior 
and  spiral  lamellse  sometimes  continuous;  end  of  the  clausilium 
rounded. 

The  following  species  belong  to  this  group: 

C.  hirasei  Pils.    Kagoshima  and  Sakura  Island,  Satsuma. 

C  kikaiensis  Pils.     Kikaiga-shima,  of  the  Oshima  group. 

C.  sarissa  Pils.     Okinoerabu-shima,  of  the  Oshima  group. 

C  hyperoptyx  Pils.     Ryukyu. 

C.  hyperoptyx  yoronjimana  Pils.    Yoronjima. 

C,  yaeyamensis  Pils.     Y'aeyama. 

It  is  likely  that  C.  strictaluna  Bttg.,  of  Kyushu,  a  species  J  have  not 
seen,  will  prove  to  belong  to  Zaptyx;  but  the  clausilium  is  still  unknown. 

ClamUia  hiraiei  Pils.     PI.  LVI,  figs.  64,  66,  66.  67. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900,  pp.  446,  673. 

The  original  figure  was  in  outline,  and  new  ones  are  now  given  for 
comparison  with  the  other  species  herein  described. 

The  clausilium  (figs.  66,  67)  is  more  dilated  on  the  palatal  side  of 
the  filament  than  in  C.  hyperoptyx^  C,  sarissaj  or  other  related  species. 

The  types  were  from  Kagoshima,  Satsuma.  The  specimens  now 
illustrated  are  from  Sakura  Island,  in  Kagoshima  Bay.  It  is  not 
known  from  any  other  localities. 

ClaniiUa  kikaieniii  n.  sp.    PI.  LVI.  figs.  68.  09.  70.  71. 

C.  hirasei,  a  more  slender  form^  etc.,  from  Kikai,  Pilsbrv,  Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila., 
1901,  p.  465. 

C.  hirasei  var.  kikaiensis  Pils.,  Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  1901,  p.  651  (no  descrip- 
tion). 

Shell  small,  slender,  fusiform,  tapering  from  the  penultimate  whorl 
to  the  small  but  obtuse  apex,  near  which  it  is  sUghtly  attenuated. 
Chestnut-brown  of  varjung  shades,  the  last  whorl  often  darker.  Sur- 
face glossy,  faintly  striate,  nearly  smooth,  the  back  of  the  last  whorl 
striate,  the  stria?  usually  widely  spaced.    Whorls  about  8.    Aperture 
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piriform,  the  peristome  very  narrowly  reflexed,  whitish.  Superior 
lamella  small  and  low,  widely  separated  from  the  low  short  spiral 
lamella.  Inferior  lamella  receding,  not  visible  in  a  front  view;  low  and 
obliquely  ascending  within.  Subcolumellar  lamella  emerging,  very 
slender,  rising  angularly  on  the  palatal  wall  below  the  lunella.  A  short 
fulcrum  and  parallel  lamella  are  present.  Principal  plica  dorsal  and 
lateral,  visible  in  the  aperture.  Upper  palatal  plica  extremely  short, 
weakly  connected  with  the  lunella,  which  is  straight  above,  but  curves 
inward  slightly  at  the  lower  end.  There  are  three  short  sutural  plicse, 
the  middle  one  often  inconspicuous. 

Length  9,  diam.  2.1  mm. 

Length  7.2,  diam.  1.7  to  2  mm. 

Qausilium  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  68,  69)  rather  long,  parallel-sided,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  deeply  excised  at  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament. 

Kikaiga-shima.  Osumi.  Types  Nos.  79,728  and  80,787,  A.  N.  S.  P., 
from  Nos.  557  and  5576  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection.  It  has  also  been 
foimd  by  Mr.  Nakada  at  Tokuno-shima,  Osumi  (No.  1,203  of  Mr. 
Hirase's  collection).  It  will  probably  turn  up  on  the  intermediate 
islands  of  the  Oshima  subgroup. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  C.  hyperoptyx  of  Rynkyu  (Okinawa), 
but  it  differs  in  the  less  swollen  embryonic  whorls,  shorter  upper  palatal 
pb'ca,  less  developed  superior  lamella  and  usually  smaller  size,  though 
the  largest  specimens  of  kikaiensi^  are  equal  to  hyperoptyx,  C.  hiraaeif 
from  Satsuma,  along  Kagoshima  Bay,  is  a  decidedly  wider  shell,  with 
less  attenuated  spire.  The  clausilium  in  C  kikaiensis  resembles  that 
of  C.  hirasei  and  C  sarissa,  but  it  is  decidedly  less  dilated  on  the  palatal 
side  of  the  filament  than  in  C.  hirasei, 

I  formerly  considered  the  Kikai  specimens  to  be  a  variety  of  C, 
hirasei  (these  Proceedings  for  1901,  p.  465),  but  further  study  of  much 
larger  series  of  both  forms  shows  that  their  differential  features  are 
constant.    They  are  rather  widely  separated  geographically. 

CUaiiUa  larissa  n.  sp.    PI.  LVI.  figs.  72.  73.  74,  75. 

Shell  cylindric  below,  tapering  and  a  little  attenuated  above;  brown, 
the  fully  adult  shells  marked  with  whitish  or  creamy  lines  and  streaks. 
Surface  somewhat  glossy,  very  faintly  striatulate,  nearly  smooth,  the 
last  third  of  the  last  whorl  sharply,  finely  striate.  Whorls  8,  quite 
convex.  Aperture  ovate,  the  peristome  narrow,  reflexed,  and  in  fully 
adult  shells  somewhat  thickened  at  the  edge.  Superior  lamella  small, 
vertical,  not  continuous  with  the  low  small  spiral  lamella.  Inferior 
lamella  receding,  visible  only  in  an  oblique  view  in  the  aperture,  high 
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and  a  little  curved  within,  not  continued  parallel  to  the  spiral  lamella, 
but  a  very  small  inserted  lamella  (Z.  inserta)  appears  near  the  end  of 
the  spiral  lamella.  SvbcolumdLar  lamella  wholly  immersed.  There 
is  a  fulcnmi  and  a  parallel  lamella.  Principal  plica  short,  dorsal 
and  lateral,  visible  in  the  mouth.  Upper  palatal  plica  short,  joined 
in  the  middle  to  the  long  lunella,  which  is  straight  above,  curved  in- 
ward below.  A  single  sutural  plica  is  developed,  with  the  trace  of  a 
second  upper  one. 

Length  10,  diam.  2.2  mm. 

Length  9,  diam.  2.3  mm. 

Qausilium  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  72,  73)  parallel-sided,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
deeply  excised  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament. 

Okinoerabushima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  87,613,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No. 
1,253  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  resembles  C.  hirasei,  but  differs  in  the  decidedly  stronger 
striation  of  the  last  whorl  behind  the  lip,  the  wider  peristome,  inmiersed 
subcolumeUar  lamella,  the  more  convex  whorls  and  the  poorer  develop- 
ment of  sutural  plicae.  It  is  nearly  opaque.  As  in  C.  hirasei,  the 
inferior  lamella  is  interrupted  within.  The  palatal  side  of  the  filament 
is  less  dilated  above  than  in  C.  hirasei.  The  specimen  figured  has  a 
thicker  peristome  than  most  of  those  sent.  The  figure  is  too  distinctly 
streaked. 

Claniilia  hxperoptyz  PiUbiy.    PI.  LVI.  figs.  76.  77.  78.  79. 

Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900,  pp.  446,  472;  1901,  pp.  423. 

The  statement  in  the  original  description  that  the  "upper  palatal 
plica  is  very  short"  was  an  error,  which  the  figure  (PI.  14,  fig.  12) 
corrects.  The  upper  palatal  plica  is  rather  long,  imited  in  the  middle 
with  the  lunella.  The  superior  lamella  is  higher,  better  developed  than 
in  C  hirasei  and  C.  kikaiensis.  The  tapering  spire  is  distinctly  attenu- 
ated above,  but  the  apex  is  larger  than  in  the  related  species;  and  the 
striation  is  better  developed  than  in  C.  hirasei  or  C.  kikaiensis.  It  is 
known  only  from  Great  Ryiikyn  Island  (Okinawa);  the  specimens 
reported  from  Yaeyama  prove  to  be  specifically  different. 

Length  9  to  10,  diam.  2  nmi. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  76, 77)  is  rather  wide,  rounded  distally. 
It  is  wider  than  that  of  hirasei,  kikaiensis  or  sarissa, 

Clamilia  hjperoptyx  yoroigimaiia  n.  subsp. 

The  superior  and  spiral  lamellae  are  more  or  less  completely  discon- 
nected, and  the  lunella  joins  the  middle  of  the  short  upper  palatal  plica, 
as  in  C  hyperoptyx;  but  the  shell  is  perceptibly  wider,  and  the  last 
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whorl  is  decidedly  less  striate.  It  is  also  paler  and  somewhat  more 
transparent. 

length  10  to  10.5,  diam.  2.4  mm. 

Yoronjima,  Osumi.  Types  No.  88,767,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,253a 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Claniilia  yaeyameniii  n.  sp.    PI.  LVI,  figs.  80,  81,  82, 83,  84. 

Shell  eylindric  below,  regularly  tapering  from  the  penultimate 
whorl  to  the  apex;  dark  chestnut,  paler  near  the  apex.  Surface  glossy, 
evenly,  finely  and  sharply  striate,  the  back  of  the  last  whorl  a  little  more 
irregularly  so.  Whorls  8i,  the  earlier  ones  quite  convex,  the  later 
much  less  so.  Aperture  piriform,  the  peristome  expanded,  w^hitish. 
Superior  lamella  rather  high,  compressed,  weakly  continuous  with  the 
spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
side.  Inferior  lamella  deeply  receding,  nearly  straight  and  obliquely 
ascending  within,  shorter  than  the  spiral  lamella.  SubcolumeDar 
lamella  emerging.  A  parallel  lamella  and  fulcrum  present.  Principal 
plica  about  one-half  a  whorl  long,  dorsal  and  lateral,  ^^sible  in  the 
aperture.  Upper  palatal  plica  very  short,  connected  with  the  straight 
lunella,  which  bends  inward  at  its  lower  end.  There  are  two  sutural 
plicse. 

Length  11,  diam.  2.3  mm. 

Length  10.5,  diam.  2.3  mm. 

Clausilium  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  80,  81,  82)  wider  above  than  below, 
obtusely  rounded  distally,  abruptly  excised  at  the  filament. 

Yaeyama,  Ryukyu.  Types  No.  80,963  and  87,561,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from 
No.  4576  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  species  is  related  to  C  hyperoptyx,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
even  striation  and  very  short  upper  palatal  plica,  and  the  weakly 
continuous  superior  and  spiral  lamellse.  The  clausilium  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  C.  hyperoptyx.  I  reported  this  species  under  the  name 
hyperoptyx  in  these  Proceedings  for  1901,  p.  651,  not  having  at  that 
time  opened  the  specimens.  C.  hyperoptyx  has  not  been  found  on 
Yaeyama,  and  probably  does  not  occur  in  the  southwestern  group  of 
islands. 

Section  METAZAPTYX  nov. 

Similar  to  Zaptyx,  except  that  the  inferior  Oamella  ascends  spirally 
within  and  in  the  mouth  is  visible  as  a  fold  approaching  the  superior 
lamella;  the  base  of  the  shell  is  somewhat  sack-like.  The  clausilium 
is  broad,  strongly  curved  distally,  shorter  than  that 'of  Zaptyx,  and 
rounded  at  the  apex. 
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The  few  species  now  known  of  this  group  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
expanse : 

C.  hachijoensis  Pils.     Hachijo-jima,  Izu  group. 

C  dcetnoTwrum  Pils.    Kikaiga-shima,  Oshima  group. 

C  dcetnoTwrum  viva  Pils.    Tokuno-shima,  Oshima  group. 

C  paUahis  Pils.    Tarama-jima,  Oshima  group. 

C.  pattalvs  miyakaensia  Pils.    Miyaka-jima,  Oshima  group. 

CUoiilia  pattaloi  n.  tp.    PI.  LVII,  fi«s.  93.  94,  95.  96.  97. 

Shell  cylindric  below,  tapering  from  the  penultimate  whorl  in  a  long, 
somewhat  attenuate  spire;  brown,  becoming  whitish  at  the  apex. 
Surface  glossy,  finely  and  rather  weakly  striate,  becoming  finely  and 
sharply  striate  on  the  last  third  of  the  last  whorl.  Whorls  8^  to  9, 
convex,  the  second  disproportionately  long,  the  last  compressed  laterally, 
very  convex  beneath.  Aperture  irregularly  ovate,  the  peristome 
whitish,  reflexed,  somewhat  thickened  within.  Superior  lamella  small 
marginal,  continuous  with  the  low  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  to 
a  point  above  the  columellar  lip.  Inferior  lamella  deeply  receding, 
scarcely  visible  in  a  front  view,  but  seen  in  an  oblique  view  as  a  small 
fold  approaching  the  superior  lamella;  within  it  ascends  spirally,  and 
penetrates  as  far  as  the  spiral  lamella.  The  subcolumellnr  lamella  is  im- 
mersed,  Fulcnim  and  parallel  lamella  are  developed.  Principal  plica 
about  one-third  of  a  whorl  long.  Upper  palatal  plica  rather  long, 
connected  in  the  middle  with  the  lunclla,  which  curves  inward  below. 
There  are  two  sutural  plicae,  the  upper  one  weak  or  indistinct. 

Length  11.2,  diam.  2.5  mm.;  whorls  9. 

Length  10,  diam.  2.3  mm. ;  whorls  8^. 

Clausilium  (PI.  LVII,  figs.  93,  94,  95)  rather  short,  parallel-sided, 
the  distal  end  very  strongly  curved ;  the  apex  is  blunt,  tapering  a  little 
on  both  sides.  It  is  somewhat  thickened  along  the  palatal  side,  and 
is  v6ry  abruptly  and  deeply  excised  near  the  filament. 

Taramajima,  one  of  the  Miyako  subgroup  of  the  Southwestern 
group. 

Types  No.  87,639,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,301a  of  Mr.  Hirase's  col- 
lection. 

This  species  is  stronger  than  C.  dwnwnorum  viva,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  immersed  subcolumellar  lamella,  the  less  dilated,  more  immersed 
inferior  lamella,  and  the  better  development  of  the  peristome  and  inter- 
nal lamellae.    There  are  also  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  clausilium. 

C.  pattalng  miyakoensii  n.  subsp. 

Shell  thinner,  paler,  and  often  smaller  than  C.  paitaluSy  with  the  supe- 
rior lamella  smaller.     All  of  the  lamellae  and  plicae  are  weaker. 
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Length  10.3,  diam.  2.3  mm. ;  whorls  9. 

Length  9,  diam.  2  mm. ;  whorls  8. 

Miyakojima.  Types  No.  87,638,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,301  of 
Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

As  the  differences  between  these  specimens  and  those  from  Tarama- 
jima,  though  slight,  arc  constant,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  signalize 
them  by  a  name. 

CUafilia  damonomm  Pils.    PI.  LVII.  figs.  98,  99. 
Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  1902,  p.  381. 

Having  only  fossil  specimens  without  the  clausilium,  I  described 
this  species  originally  as  a  Stereophcedusa.  Recent  discoveries  by  Mr. 
Hirase  have  now  made  it  clear  that  there  exists  a  group  of  species 
closely  related  to  Zaptyx,  in  which  the  inferior  lamella  is  spiral  within. 
The  types  of  C.  damionorum  show,  now  that  they  are  more  per- 
fectly cleaned,  two  sutural  plica:,  which  I  did  not  see  when  originally 
describing  the  species. 

C  dmnonorum  differs  from  C.  kikaiensis  in  the  more  swollen,  sack- 
like base,  larger  superior  lamella  and  the  less  immersed,  spirally  ascend- 
ing inferior  lamella. 

The  species  is  apparently  extinct  in  the  type  locality,  Kikaiga-shima, 
a  small,  low  island  which  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  examined  for 
land  shells;  but  a  closely  related  living  form  has  been  sent  from 
Tokunoshima. 

The  figures  are  drawn  to  a  smaller  scale  than  the  others  on  the  same 
plate. 

C.  daBmonoram  viva  n-  subsp.    PI.  LVII,  figs.  89,  90.  91,  92. 

Shell  cylindric  lx»low,  tapering  from  the  penultimate  whorl  to  the 
apex,  pale  yellow  or  brownish-yellow,  more  or  less  transparent;  thin. 
Surface  glossy,  with  low  wrinkles  of  growth,  and  behind  the  lip  some 
stronger  striie.  Whorls  SJ,  those  of  the  spire  quite  convex,  the  last 
two  somewhat  flattened;  last  whorl  compressed  laterally,  very  convex 
and  sack-like  below.  Aperture  trapezoidal-ovate,  the  sinulus  a  little 
retracted;  lip  thin,  expanded  and  narrowly  reflexed,  white.  Superior 
lamella  marginal,  small,  vertical  and  compressed,  continuous  with  the 
spiral  lamella  which  is  low  and  delicate.  Inferior  lamella  receding, 
forming:  a  high  compressed  fold  and  approaching  the  superior  lamella 
in  the  throat ;  within  the  back  of  the  last  whorl  it  is  dilated  and  ascends 
in  a  broadly  spiral  curve.  It  is  short  within,  and  does  not  rmi  parallel 
to  the  spiral  lamella.  The  subcolumellar  lamella  emerges.  The  ful- 
crum and  parallel  lamella  are  very  small.    The  principal  plica  is  about 
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one-third  of  a  whorl  long.  The  upper  palatal  plica  is  very  short,  and 
connected  with  the  very  oblique  and  curved  lunella.  There  are  two 
weak  sutural  plicse. 

Length  9.8,  diam.  2.2  mm. 

Length  9.5,  diam.  2  mm. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LVII,  figs.  90,  91)  is  rather  short,  wider  below 
than  above,  and  strongly  curved  near  the  rounded  apex;  it  is  abruptly 
and  deeply  excised  near  the  filament,  as  usual. 

Bomayama,  Tokunoshima,  Osiuni.  Types  No.  87,588,  A.  N.  S.  P., 
from  No.  1,201  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  little  Qausilia  has  much  in  common  with  the  fossil  C  dcsmono- 
rum  of  Kikaiga-shima,  but  it  is  somewhat  less  specialized  in  having  the 
superior  and  spiral  lamellae  continuous.  The  upper  of  the  two  sutural 
plicse  is  very  weak,  and  in  some  specimens  hardly  perceptible.  In  one 
opened  I  saw  a  very  weak  lameUa  inserta. 

Section  PARAZAPTYX  nov. 

The  shell  is  similar  to  Zaptyx,  except  that  the  inferior  and  subcolu- 
mellar  lameUse  ascend  spirally,  as  in  Metazaptyx;  fulcrum  and  parallel 
lamella  and  sutural  plicae  are  absent.  The  clausilium  is  wide,  tapers 
strongly  to  the  apex,  and  is  strengthened  by  a  transverse  lamellar  rib  on 
the  convex  side. 

The  extraordinary  clausilium  of  this  group  finds  no  parallel  in 
Asiatic  Clausiliidos,  Parazaptyx  is  another  of  the  highly  specialized 
phyla  of  the  Riukiu  Islands  which  give  e\ddence  of  the  ancient  origin  of 
these  insular  faunas. 

In  its  spirally  ascending  lamellae  and  wide  clausilium,  this  Section 
resembles  Metazaptyx,  but  it  is  like  Hemizaptyx  in  lacking  accessory 
plicse,  and  the  clausilium  is  unique. 

Claaiilia  thaamatopoma  n.  ep.    PI.  L\n[I.  figs.  100,  lOl.  102, 103, 104. 

Shell  cylindric  below,  the  upper  half  tapering  and  a  little  attenuated 
near  the  apex;  brown,  the  apex  pale.  Whorls  9,  convex,  the  first  two 
smooth,  the  second  whorl  disproportionately  wide;  third  and  subse- 
quent whorls  closely,  finely  and  sharply  striate,  shining,  the  striation 
coarser  behind  the  lip.  The  apertiux*  is  trapezoidal-ovate,  retracted 
at  the  sinulus,  not  projecting,  brown  inside ;  the  peristome  is  pale-edged, 
very  narrowly  reflexed,  obtuse  but  hardly  thickened.  The  superior 
lameUa  is  subvertical,  marginal,  rather  high,  and  continuous  with  the 
low  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side. 
The  inferior  lamella  recedes  very  deeply,  and  is  not  visible  in  a  front 
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view,  though  seen  obliquely  from  the  base  it  appears  as  a  rather  high 
thin  lamella.  Within  it  ascends  in  a  widely  spiral  curve.  The  sub- 
columellar  lamella  emerges  to  the  lip-edge,  and  ascends  in  a  sigmoid 
curve.  The  principal  plica  ls  about  a  half  whorl  long,  dorsal  and 
lateral.  The  upper  palatal  plica  is  very  oblique,  and  weakly  joined 
to  the  lunella,  which  is  oblique,  straight  above,  arcuate,  curving  inward 
below. 

Length  10.5,  diam.  2.5  mm. 

Clausilium  (PI.  LVII,  figs.  100, 101, 104)  short  and  wide,  well  curved, 
at  the  distal  end  tapering  to  a  blunt  apex,  somewhat  excavated  on  the 
palatal  side.  It  is  deeply  excised  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament. 
On  the  outer,  convex  surface  there  is  a  transverse  plate  extending  from 
side  to  side. 

Kumejima,  Ryukyu.  Types  No.  87,631,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,293 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Externally  this  species  is  much  like  the  striate  species  of  Zaptyx, 
but  the  sigmoid  lamellsB  and  unique  clausilium  distinguish  it. 

Section  OLIGOZAPTYX  nov. 

The  shell  is  very  small,  fusiform,  with  no  superior  lamella.  The 
inferior  lamella  forms  a  squarish  fold  in  the  throat  and  the  subcolu- 
mellar  lamella  is  obsolete  below.  There  is  a  long  lower  palatal  plica 
and  short  upper  united  with  the  lunella.  Sutural  plicse  and  a  lamella 
fulcrans  are  developed.  The  clausilium  is  not<;hed  on  the  palatal  side 
of  the  projecting  apex,  and  excised  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  fila- 
ment. 

Type  C.  hedleyi. 

In  this  extraordinary  phyliun  the  clausilium  resembles  that  of 
DiceratopiyXy  while  the  palatal  armature  is  totally  unlike  any  other 
known  Zaptychoid  form  by  the  development  of  a  large  lower  palatal 
plica.    The  whole  closing  apparatus  is  of  a  highly  evolved  type. 

CUniilia  hedleyi  n.  tp.    PI.  LVII,  ags.  105-110. 

Shell  very  small,  fusiform^  attenuated  above,  amber-colored,  trans- 
parent; almost  smooth,  with  a  brilliant  gloss,  the  last  whorl  slightly 
striate  behind  the  lip.  Whorls  7J,  convex,  the  last  narrow  and  taper- 
ing downward.  Aperture  projecting  free  in  front,  piriform,  the  white 
lip  narrowly  reflexed.  Superior  lamella  obsolete ,  represented  merely 
by  a  slight  thickening  of  the  peristome.  Spiral  lamella  small,  low  and 
short,  lateral.  Inferior  lamella  receding,  forming  a  strongly  projecting 
squarish  and  bifid  fold  in  the  throat,  low  within.    Subcolumellar 
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lamella  wholly  immersed,  subobsolete.  Principal  plica  long,  extending 
from  a  ventral  position  nearly  to  the  aperture.  Lmiella  lateral,  united 
to  the  middle  of  a  long,  curved  lower  palatal  plica,  and  with  its  upper 
end  continued  inward  in  a  shorter  upper  palatal  plica,  much  as  in  C, 
plaiydera  and  its  allies.  There  are  two  minute  sutural  plicae  and  a 
short  lamelia  fulcrans. 

Length  7.8,  diam.  1.7  nmi. 

Qausilium  (PI.  LVII,  figs.  105,  106,  107,  108)  rather  short,  parallel- 
sided,  abruptly  bent  at  the  apex  and  twisted  into  a  sort  of  spout, 
notched  on  the  palatal  side  of  the  projecting  apex. 

Tokunoshima,  Osumi,  at  Matsubara.  Types  No.  87,589,  A.  N.  S.  P., 
from  No.  1,202  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  specialized  of 
Asiatic  Qausiliae.     It  is  named  in  honor  of  my  friend,  Charles  Hedley. 

The  clausilium  is  both  abruptly  curved  and  twisted  near  the  apex, 
so  that  its  true  shape  is  not  easily  conveyed  by  figures.  The  apical 
end,  however,  is  well  shown  by  figs.  105  and  108,  while  it  is  seen  much 
foreshortened  in  figs.  106  and  107. 

Section  DICERATOPTYX  nov. 

The  glossy  shell  is  Zaptychoid,  the  superior  lamella  developed, 
inferior  lamella  receding,  calloused  below.  Subcolumellar  lamella 
rising  high  on  the  palatal  wall,  dilated  in  a  lateral  position.  Upper 
palatal  plica  very  long,  an  extremely  short  lundla  descending  from  near 
its  inner  end.  Lamella  fulcrans  and  parallela  and  sutural  plicse  are 
developed.  Clausilium  deeply  excised  as  usual  at  the  filament,  and 
with  a  deep  notch  excavated  near  the  apex  on  the  palatal  side. 

The  very  long  upper  palatal  plica  and  diminutive  lunella,  and  the 
peculiar  clausilium,  arc  characteristic.  The  dilated  subcolumellar 
lamella,  which  rises  high  on  the  palatal  wall,  takes  the  place  of  a  lower 
palatal  plica. 

The  clausilium  resembles  that  of  Oligozaptyx,  but  the  notch  near  the 
distal  end  has  been  independently  evolved  in  the  two  groups;  that  of 
Diceratoptyx  being  adapted  to  fit  over  the  dilated  subcolumellar  lamella, 
while  in  Oligozaptyx  the  notch  fits  over  the  lower  palatal  plica,  and 
has  been  evolved  with  the  evolution  of  the  latter. 

The  internal  structure  is  partially  shown  in  PI.  LVII,  fig.  113:  /, 
fulcrum;  p,  parallel  lamella;  sp,  spiral  lamella;  in/,  inferior  lamella; 
sCj  subcolumellar  lamella.  The  characteristic  dilation  of  the  latter 
is  well  shown,  as  well  as  its  course  upon  the  palatal  wall  of  the  shell, 
through  which  it  is  seen  by  transparence. 
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Claaiilia  oladoptyx  n.  sp.    PI.  LVII.  fige.  111-115. 

Shell  cylindric  below,  the  upper  half  regularly  tapering;  amber  or 
brownish-amber  colored;  almost  entirely  smooth,  with  a  varnish-like 
gloss.  Whorls  9,  quite  convex.  Aperture  ovate;  peristome  reflexed, 
slightly  thickened.  Superior  lamella  small,  vertical,  marginal,  con- 
tiguous to  or  continuous  with  the  spiral  lamella,  which  penetrates 
nearly  to  the  ventral  side.  Inferior  lamella  more  or  less  receding, 
forming  a  very  strong  fold  in  the  throat,  ascending  in  a  very  broad 
sigmoid  plate,  abruptly  diminishing  to  a  small  thread  above,  which 
revolves  parallel  to  the  spiral  lamella,  but  does  not  penetrate  so  deeply. 
Subcolumellar  lameDa  emerging  to  the  lip-edge ;  inside  it  dilates,  rising 
in  an  angle  in  a  lateral  position.  Outside  of  the  spiral  lameUa  there  are 
two  short  equal,  parallel  lamcUse  {lamella  fidcrans  and  I,  parallela). 
The  principal  plica  is  dorsal  and  lateral,  visible  in  the  throat,  and  nearly 
a  half  whorl  long;  below  it  there  is  a  very  long  upper  palatal  plica, 
which  at  its  inner  end  gives  out  a  very  short  oblique  branch  downward, 
the  limella.  Below  this  there  is  a  short  palatal  plica,  at  least  in  some 
specimens.  Above  the  principal  plica  there  are  two  sutural  plicae, 
the  lower  one  well  developed,  the  upper  small. 

I-^ngth  10,  diam.  2.2  mm. 

Ijcngth  9,  diam.  2  mm. 

The  clausilium  (PI.  LVII,  figs.  Ill,  112)  is  short  and  wide,  parallel- 
sided  ;  there  is  a  deep  semicircular  notch  near  the  apex  on  the  palatal 
side,  and  a  deep  excision  on  the  columellar  side  of  the  filament.  A 
marginal  rib  runs  along  the  columellar  side  from  the  excision  to  the 
notch. 

Tokunoshima,  at  Teteyama,  near  Sanmura.  Types  No.  87,592, 
A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,204a  of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 

Specimens  from  Sanmura,  Tokunoshima,  differ  from  typical  C 
cladoptyx  in  the  smaller  size:  length  9,  diam.  2  mm.  to  length  7.5, 
diam.  1.8  mm. 

The  plicse  are  visible  from  the  outside  through  the  shell,  as  in  Oligo- 
zaptyx. 

EuPHiEDUSOID   PHYLUM. 

Section  EUPH.EDUSA  Bttg. 
Claniilia  tryoni  var.  miyakejimana  subsp.  nov. 

This  race  differs  from  C  tryoni  in  having  two  or  three  small,  short 
palatal  plicae  below  the  upper  one.  The  striation  of  the  last  whorl  is 
also  denser  and  finer. 

Miyakejima,  Izu.  Types  No.  86,464,  A.  N.  S.  P.,  from  No.  1,068 
of  Mr.  Hirase's  collection. 
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Explanation  op  Pistes  LII-LVII. 

Plate  LII,  Figs.  1,  2,  3.— Cfciusiira  ophidodn  Pils. 

Figa.  4,  S. — Claamiia  lokuruKhimana  Pilg. 

Pigs.  6,  7.—Clautaia  aiumai  His. 

Fig.  8.—Clausitia  ammai  idiopylit  Kla. 

figs.  9,  10,  \\.—Claumlia  nakadai  Pils. 

Rg.  12. — Claiisilia  nakadai  degeneraia  Pila. 

FlgB.  13,  14. — Clausilia  okinotrabuenni  Hla. 
Plate  LIII,  Figa.  15,  16.— C^uai/ia  opAidotfn  Pila.     Clausilium. 

Figs.  17. — ClauMia  aiumai  idiopytit  Hla.     ClsuMlium. 

Figs.  18,  19.—ClausUia  nakadai  Piis.    ClauBillum. 

FigB.  20,  21. — Clausilia  tokunoshimana  Fils.     Clausilium. 

Fig.  22. — Ctautilia  nakadai  degenerata  Pils.     QauBJIium. 

FigB,  23,  24. — Claiuilia  okinoerabuensia  Rls.    Clauulluiu. 
Plate  LIV,  Figa.  25,  26,  27,  28.— Ciaustlia  ruuajAinuiTui  Pils. 

Figs.  29,  30,  31,  32,  33. — Clautilia  cymatodet  Pik. 

Figs.  34,  35,  36,  37.— Clausilia  tubhtckonit  Pils. 

Fig.  38. — Clauailia  gubhickonis,  variety. 

Fig.  39. — Clausilia  mikawa  Pila.,  palatal  aspect. 

Figa.  40,  41. — Clausilia  mikawa  PiIb.,  type. 
Plate  LV,  Figs.  42   43,  44.— Clausiiia  aspirata  Pils. 

Figs.  45,  46. — Clausilia  ikiensis  Pils. 

KgB.  47,  48,  49, — Clausilia  purissima  Hla. 

FiBg.  50,  51. — Clausilia  ikimsis  Pila.     Clausilium. 

Fig.  52. — Clausilia  auranliata  sakui  Hla. 

Figs.  53,  64,  55,  56,  57  .—Clausilia  koihikijimana  His. 

Figs.  58,  59,  60.— Clausilia  ventriluna  Pila. 

Figa.  61,  62,  63. — Clausilia  hosayaka  Pils. 
Plate  LVI,  Figs.  61,  65,  66,  67 .—Clausilia  hirasei  Hla. 

FlgB.  6S,  69,  70,  71. — Clausilia  kikaiensis  Pils, 

Figa.  72.  73,  74,  75.— Clausilia  earitta  Pils. 

Rga.  76,  77,  7m.  79.— Clausilia  kyperoptyx  Hla. 

Figa.  80,  81,  K,  83,  84. — Clausilia  yaeyamensis  Hla. 

Figs.  85,  S6.  S7  S&. ^-Clausilia  hyperaptyx  Hla. 
Plate  IMll,  Figs.  89.  90,  91,  92. — Clausilia  damrmarum  nva  Pils. 

Figs.  93,  94,  95,  96,  97.—Ctaueilia  palialus  Pils. 

Figs.  98,  99. — ClaiLiilia  damonorum  Pils.    These  figures  are  drawn    to   a 
Bmaller  acale  than  the  others  on  the  plate, 

FigB.  100,  101,  102,  103,  104.— Claveilia  thaumotopoma  Pila, 

Hgs.  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110.— CtaiMi/ia  hediiui  Pils. 

Figs.  Ill,  112,  113,  114,  lU.— Clausilia  dadoptyx  Pila 
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The  following  reports  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 

REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Sixteen  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year,  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  from  October  to  May  inclusive,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thirty-six.  Verbal  communications  were  made  by  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Brow^n,  Sharp,  Keeley,  Calvert,  Chapman,  Pilsbry,  Fowler, 
Stone,  Borden,  Goodspeed,  Phillips,  Conklin,  Nelson,  Willcox,  S.  Brown, 
Moore,  Wetherill,  Miss  Wardle  and  Miss  Keller. 

Fifty-two  papers  were  presented  for  publication,  as  follows :  James 
A.  G.  Rehn,  7;  Henry  W.  Fowler,  4;  Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  4;  J.  Percy 
Moore,  4;  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  2;  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell, 2;  Henry 
C.  Chapman,  2;  J.  A.  G.  Rehn  and  Morgan  Hebard,  1 ;  Nathan  Banks, 
1;  N.  M.  Stevens,  1;  Addison  Gulick,  1;  Harold  Heath,  1;  Thomas  L. 
Casey,  1 ;  James  A.  Nelson,  1 ;  Harry  C.  Oberholzer,  1 ;  A.  E.  Brown,  1 ; 
John  H.  Harshberger,  1;  Benjamin  Sharp  and  H.  W.  Fowler,  1;  M.  F. 
Thompson,  1;  William  F.  Allen,  1;  David  H.  Tennant,  1;  Sarah  P. 
Monks,  1 ;  Witmer  Stone,  1 ;  Witmer  Stone  and  A.  S.  BunneU,  1 ;  H.  A. 
Pilsbry  and  E.  Vanatta,  1 ;  H.  A.  Pilsbry  and  Y.  Hirase,  1 ;  R.  W.  Shu- 
feldt,  1 ;  Mary  H.  Greenwalt,  1 ;  Adele  M.  Fieldc,  1 ;  Adele  M.  Fielde 
and  G.  H.  Parker,  1 ;  Everett  F.  Phillips,  1 ;  R.  V.  Chamberiin,  1 ; 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  1;  Albert  M.  Reese,  1. 

One  of  these.  Fowler's  Fishes  of  Sumatra,  forms  the  concluding  num- 
ber of  Volume  XII  of  the  Journal,  six  were  returned  to  the  authors,  two 
were  transferred  to  the  Entomological  Section,  one  is  held  under 
consideration,  four  have  been  accepted  for  publication  in  the  volume 
for  1905,  and  the  others  constitute  the  current  volume  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

A  paper  by  Edward  G.  Conklin,  Ph.D.,  entitled  The  Organization 
and  CeU'Lineage  of  the  Ascidian  Egg,  to  form  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal,  Volume  XIII,  is  going  through  the  press,  and  will  be  ready 
for  publication  as  soon  as  five  of  the  plates  in  color,  now  being  prepared 
in  Germany,  are  received. 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  pages  of  the  Proceedings  and  59 
plates,  70  pages  and  22  plates  of  the  Journal,  352  pages  and  20  plates 
of  the  Entomological  News,  299  pages  and  20  plates  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Entomological  Society  (Entomological  Section  of  the 
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Academy),  and  353  pages  illustrated  by  60  plates  of  the  Maniud  of 
Conchology  have  been  published. 

The  issues  of  the  Proceedings  and  Journal  have  been  distributed  as 
follows : 


Proceedings,  delivered  to  members, 498 

exchanged, 560 

to  subficribers, 40 


1,098 

Journal,  exchanged, 72 

"  to  subscribers, 34 

106 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Proceedings  sent  out  is 
due  to  a  careful  revision  of  the  Exchange  List,  those  societies  being 
dropped,  after  due  notification,  from  whom  it  is  unlikely  that  a  return 
will  be  received. 

Sixteen  members  and  two  correspondents  have  been  elected.  The 
deaths  of  sixteen  members  and  four  correspondents  have  been  an- 
nounced. The  following  have  resigned  their  membership:  William  J. 
Scott,  Norris  J.  Scott,  H.  B.  Gross,  O.  S.  Paxson,  William  D.  Joyce, 
William  R.  Reineck,  C.  M.  Thomas  and  H.  H.  Furness. 

In  consequence  of  a  decrease  in  the  membership  of  the  Conchological 
Section  it  ceased  to  exist  in  March,  and  the  publication  of  the  Manual 
of  Conchology,  the  property  of  the  Section  since  the  death  of  the  first 
editor,  Mr.  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  has  been  assumed  by  the  Academy. 
The  work  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  Henry  A. 
Pilsbry,  Sc.D.  Mr.  S.  Raymond  Roberts,  formerly  Treasurer  of  the 
Conchological  Section,  has  kindly  consented  to  retain  the  financial 
administration  of  the  Manualy  and  has  n^ported  on  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Section. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Harold  Wingate  from  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  because  of  removal  from  the  city,  was  accepted. 

The  meetings  of  a  number  of  related  societies  continue  to  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  William  J.  Fox  for 
most  efficient  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
publications  and  in  other  matters  connected  with  my  office. 

Edward  J.  Nolan, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

During  the  past  year,  as  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  with 
scientific  societies  and  institutions  was  concerned  with  the  exchange 
of  periodical  publications,  the  number  of  which  acknowledged  shows 
a  material  increase.  Several  proposals  to  exchange  publications  were 
referred  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and  requests  for  the  loan  of 
collections  or  offers  of  specimens  to  the  Curators. 

The  year  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  niunber  of  deaths  of  prominent 
scientific  men  and  for  the  importance  of  its  international  congresses  of 
learning.  Formal  notices  of  no  fewer  than  eight  deaths  of  Presidents 
of  societies  and  Directors  of  museums  were  received  and  duly  acknowl- 
edged in  letters  of  condolence. 

Invitations  to  the  Academy  to  participate  were  received  from  the 
Organizing  Committees  of  four  international  congresses,  but  in  each 
case,  beyond  an  expression  of  interest,  no  formal  action  was  taken  by 
the  Academy  and  no  delegates  were  appointed. 

The  deaths  of  four  distinguished  correspondents — Karl  A.  Zittel, 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  R.  A.  Phillippi  and  Eduard  von  Martens — occurred 
during  the  year  and  were  announced  from  the  Chair.  In  the  election 
of  Profs.  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht,  of  Utrecht,  and  Frantisek  Vejdovsky,  of 
Prag,  the  high  standard  of  scientific  attainment  now  required  by  the 
Academy  as  a  condition  of  corresponding  membership  is  maintained. 
Fourteen  correspondents  have  contributed  their  photographs,  accom- 
panied in  most  cases  by  biographical  sketches. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  the  year's  correspondence: 

Communications  Received. 

Acknowledging  the  Academy's  publications, 197 

Transmitting  publications, 71 

Requesting  exchanges  and  the  supply  of  deficiencies, 7 

Invitations  and  notices, 6 

Annoimcements  of  deaths  of  scientific  men, 8 

Grculars  concerning  the  administration  of  scientific  institutions,  etc.,     .     .  11 

Photographs  and  biographies  of  Correspondents, 14 

Letters  from  Correspondents, 13 

Miscellaneous  letters, 35 

Total  received, 362 

Communications  Forwarded. 

Acknowledging  gifts  to  the  Library, 877 

Acknowledging  gifts  to  the  Museum, 77 

54 
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Acknowledging  photographs, 14 

Requesting  the  supply  of  deficiencies, 50 

Ck)rrespondent8'  diplomas  and  notices  of  election, 3 

Letters  of  sympathy  and  congratulation, 10 

Letters  to  Correspondents, 23 

Miscellaneous  letters, 36 

Copies  of  Annual  Reports, 262 

Total  forwarded, 1,352 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Percy  Moore, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

Six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  additions  were  made 
to  the  Library  during  the  past  year.  Of  these  5,078  were  pamphlets 
and  parts  of  periodicals,  1,066  were  volumes.  There  were,  in  addi- 
tion, 181  photographs,  drawings,  etc.,  and  67  maps.  They  were 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

Societies,  Museums,  etc 2,261  I  Minist^re  des  Travaux  Publics, 

I.  V.  Williamson  Fund 1,890  |       France 13 

Editors 684  '  Clarence  B.  Moore 12 

General  Fund 372  |  Sveriges    Geologiska    UndersOk- 


Authors 176 

Mrs.  M.  T.  S.  Schaeflfer 169 

United    States    Department    of 


ning 11 

National  Ck)mmittee  of  Audubon 
Societies 11 


Agriculture 102  ;  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Peru 10 


J.  A.  Meigs  Fund 94 

Manuel  E.  Griffith 76 

Wilson  Fund 66 


Geological  Survey  of  India 10 

H.  A.  Pilsbr\^ 10 

WUliam  J.  Fox 9 


United    States    Department    of             |  United    States    Department    of 

Int<;rior 65  '       State 8 

Daniel  I).  Berolzhcimer 51  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cape 

Comity  G^ologique  Russe 27  '       of  Good  Hope 7 

Imperial    Geological    Survey    of  '  Secretario  de  Estado,  Mexico 7 

Japan 24      Government  of  India 7 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D 20  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria....  6 

University  of  Chicago 17  \  Pennsylvania  State  Library 6 

Paul  Hagemans 14  j   Estate  of  James  G.  Meigs 6 

Thomas  Biddle,  M.D 14  '   H.  C.  Chapman,  M.D 5 

Trustees  of  British  Museum 14      Albert  I,  of  Monaco 5 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada 14  Department  of  the  Interior,  Can- 
Pennsylvania      Department      of                    ada 5 

Agriculture 13      Library  of  Congress 4 
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United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor 4 

United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment          4 

Conchological  Section,  Academy..         4 

Department  of  Mines,  New  South 
Wales 4 

United  States  War  Department..         3 

Botanical  Survey  of  India 3 

Instituto  Geologico  de  Mexico 3 

Wisconsin  Geological  and  Nat- 
ural History  Survey 3 

Kommission  zur  Wissenschaft- 
lichen  Untersuchungen  der 
Deutschen  Meere  in  Kiel 

Edward  Potts 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries 

Alfred  Sliarpless 

Trustees,  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop 
Museum 

Royal  Society 

Vlaamsch  Natuur-en  Gcnesskun- 
digCongres 

Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey.. 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  Loubat 

Danish  Government 

Department  of  Geology  and  Nat- 
ural History,  Indiana 2  I 

Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines,  ! 

Missouri 2  I 


United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey...^ 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.. 

J.  A.  G.  Rehn 

Botanical  Garden,  Kew 

Howard  Crawley 

S.  Raymond  Roberts 

P.  P.  Calvert,  Ph.D 

Department  of  Public  Gardens, 
etc.,  Jamaica 

Martin  I.  J.  Griffin 

Musco  Nacional  de  Mexico 

Dr.  H.  Burgin 

K.  J.  Keeley 

Philippine  Government  Board  in 
the  United  States 

Norske  Gradmalingskommission.. 

Geological  Survey  of  Alabama 

Free  Riblic  Museum,  Liverpool.. 

R.  Accademia  Petrarca  di  Arezzo 

Miss  A.  R.  Murphy 

Home  S<xTetary's  Office,  Queens- 
land  

Council  of  the  Fridtjof  Nansen 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science 

Surveyor  General's  Department, 
Natal 

Phihppine  Weather  Bureau 

Iowa  Geological  Survey 


They  have  born  assigned  to  the  following  departments  of  the  Library : 


Journals 4,738 

Botany 400 

Geology 330 

General  Natural  History 134 

Ornithology S3 

Ichthyology 70 

Voyages  and  Travels 71 

Entomology 70 

Agriculture 07 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 52 

Conchology 47 

Mammalogy 40 

Antliropology 43 


Geography 30 

Bibliography 27 

Mineralogy 17 

Helminthology 17 

Physical  Science 

Herpetology 

Chemistry 

Medicine 

Encylcopedias 

Philology 

Mathematics 

Unclassified 


12 
9 
0 
4 
4 
3 
2 

22 


Shelf-lists  of  tlie  special  departmc^nts  of  the  Liljrary  were  compiled 
in  1885,  1886  and  1887.     A  can^fnl  comparison  of  the  books  on  the 
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shelves  with  these  lists  leaves  nineteen  works  unaccounted  for.  With 
the  exception  of  two  volumes  of  bound  pamphlets  and  four  of  somewhat 
antiquarian  interest,  they  are  recent  works  of  small  pecuniary  value 
which  can  readily  be  replaced. 

That  a  like  account  of  stock  may  be  taken  of  the  journals  and 
periodicals  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  similar  shelf-list  be  made  of  this 
department.  This  will  be  a  work  of  some  magnitude  and  of  undoubted 
importance.    It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  accomplished  next  year. 

Ten  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes  have  been  bound,  and  72  maps 
trinuned,  backed  with  linen  and  added  to  the  collection. 

A  collection  of  twenty-six  catalogues,  announcements,  etc.,  issued  by 
the  University  of  Athens,  were  transfen'ed  to  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  3  volumes  and  13  pamphlets  on  theology  to  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  19  volumes  and  175  pamphlets 
on  misceUaneous  literature  to  the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia.  An 
accumulation  of  103  State  documents,  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Academy's  work,  were  returned  to  Harrisburg. 

A  set  of  fine  mahogany  cases,  formerly  containing  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Schaeflfer,  has  been  presented  to  the  Academy  by  Mrs. 
Schaeflfer.  They  have  been  placed  in  the  Council  room,  replacing  those 
received  in  1895  with  the  Meigs  library,  and  greatly  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  apartment. 

As  heretofore,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  intelligent  service  of 
my  assistant,  Mr.  William  J.  Fox,  in  all  departments  of  the  library 
work. 

Edward  J.  Nolan, 

Librarian. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATORS. 

The  collections  in  the  care  of  the  Curators  are  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  with  all  the  data  carefully  recorded.  During  the 
past  year  important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  details  of  arrange- 
ment and  identification. 

Additions  and  alterations  to  the  heating  plant  have  permitted  the 
heating  of  the  Museum.  Many  needed  repairs  have  been  made  to 
the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Additional  window-shades  have  been  placed  in  the  iluseum  and  in 
the  alcoholic  department  to  protect  the  specimens  from  the  light. 

The  Council  room  has  been  completely  renovated  and  handsomely 
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fiirnished  with  mahogany  book  cases,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Schaeflfcr, 
who  has  likewise  presented  a  lantern  and  screen. 

The  grounds  adjoining  the  Museum  have  been  sown  with  grass  and 
carefully  tended  during  the  year,  greatly  improving  their  appearance. 

In  the  Museum  the  installation  of  plate  glass  and  mahogany  cases 
has  continued,  3,500  cubic  feet  of  exhibition  space  having  been  pro- 
vided during  the  year  for  mammals,  birds  and  invertebrates.  An 
oak  wall-case  has  been  placed  in  the  Archaeological  department  and 
the  woodwork  of  most  of  the  old  cases  has  been  refinished.  Numerous 
storage  cases  for  birds,  mammals,  iasects,  plants  and  moUusks  have 
been  purchased. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Messrs.  Stewardson 
Brown  and  H.  W.  Fowler  were  sent  on  a  six-weeks'  trip  to  the  south- 
western Florida  keys  in  search  of  specimens  of  LiguiLS  to  supplement 
a  valuable  series  collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Moore  from  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  and  adjacent  keys.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  its  immediate  object,  the  expedition  obtained  valuable  collections 
of  fishes,  plants,  etc.  Later  Mr.  Moore  sent  out  a  second  expedition, 
securing  a  series  of  the  desired  mollusks. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Pilsbry  spent  two  months  in  Cuba  investigating  the  mol- 
luscan  fauna  in  the  interests  of  the  Academy,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehn 
was  engaged  for  one  month  in  collecting  insects  and  birds  in  southern 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  has  added  a  number  of  valuable  specimens  to 
his  collection  of  Indian  antiquities  from  Florida.  Among  other  notable 
gifts  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  a  large  series  of  Indian  implements, 
plants,  birds  and  minerals,  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Schaefifcr, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Schaeffer,  a  collection  of  ethnological  material  from 
Lieut.  Frederick  Schober,  and  numerous  valuable  specimens  of  mam- 
mals, birds  and  reptiles  from  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Several  important  collections  have  also  been  secured  by  purchase. 

Besides  the  work  detailed  in  the  appended  reports  of  the  Sections, 
Mr.  Fowler  has  continued  the  arrangement  and  identification  of  the 
fishes,  and  made  numerous  local  collections. 

Dr.  Moore  has  cared  for  and  added  to  the  helminthological  collection. 

Dr.  Pilsbry  and  Mr.  Vanatta  have  made  important  advances  in  the 
identification  and  arrangement  of  the  mollusca.  llie  report  of  the 
Special  Curator  of  this  department  is  added. 

Mr.  Rehn  has  cleaned  the  greater  part  of  the  small  mammal  skulls 
belonging  to  the  Rhoads  and  Bunnell  collections,  upward  of  3,000  being 
thus  added  to  the  study  series. 
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Mr.  Stone,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jessup  students,  has  rearranged 
the  entire  series  of  reptiles  and  batrachians,  relieving  their  overcrowded 
condition,  and  has  labelled  and  tagged  with  metal  numbers  the  entire 
series  of  Garter  Snakes,  as  well  as  all  recent  accessions.  Twelve 
thousand  metal  tags  have  been  prepared  and  the  work  of  tagging  the 
whole  collection  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Miss  H.  N.  Wardlc  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  labelling,  cata- 
loguing and  arranging  the  archceological  collections,  rendering  them 
much  more  instructive  to  the  student  and  visitor. 

The  preparator,  Mr.  McCadden,  has  mounted  a  number  of  mammals, 
notably  an  African  Buffalo,  and  has  prepared  many  specimens  for  the 
study  collections. 

Besides  the  services  rendered  by  the  Museum  staff  and  the  students 
of  the  Jessup  Fund,  the  Curators  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Philip  P.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Erich  Daecke,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wenzel,  Mr.  H.  L.Viercck  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cresson,  Jr.,  for  assistance  in  the  Entomological  department. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  Philadelphia  Botanical  Club,  Nomen- 
clature Committee  Botanical  Club  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Mycological  Qub, 
Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Pennsylvania  Audubon  Society 
and  Delaware  Valley  Naturalists'  Union  have  held  meetings  in  the 
Academy  building  during  the  year. 

The  collections  have  been  extensively  studied  by  visiting  specialists, 
while  material  has  been  loaned  to  the  following:  Robert  Ridgway, 
H.  C.  Oberholscr,  G.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  E.  B.  Williamson,  O.  P.  Hay,  C.  F. 
Sands,  T.  H.  Montgomer}^,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Steele,  W.  B.  Scott,  Ilorence 
Bascom,  W.  E.  Meehan,  James  H.  Lambert,  J.  F.  Holt,  C.  V.  Piper, 
E.  L.  Morris,  W.  B.  Clarke,  Paul  Bartsch,  J.  W.  Harshberger,  Lawrence 
Bruner,  H.  W.  Fowler,  J.  A.  Allen  and  A.  E.  Ortman. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon, 

Curator, 

Report  of  the  Special  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Mollusca. 

The  accessions  to  the  collection  of  mollusks  during  1904  have  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  of  any  year  since  the  reception  of  the  A.  D. 
Brown  collection  in  1SS7.  Specimens  have  been  received  from  78 
sources,  the  most  valuable  or  extensive  being  the  following: 

A  series  of  330  lots  of  shells  from  the  keys  and  adjacent  mainland  of 
Florida,  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  part  collected  by  his  own  party, 
part  by  others  sent  by  him  to  collect  moUqsks.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  series  of  mollusks  ever  obtained  on  the  Florida 
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keys.  The  specimens  have  been  determined  and  studied,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  results,  suitably  illustrated,  will  be  published  during  the 
coming  year. 

A  series  of  Japanese  mollusks,  some  650  lots,  received  from  Mr.  Y. 
Hirasc,  of  Kyoto,  has  also  been  studied,  but  only  the  new  forms  have 
been  published,  comprising  about  140  new  species  and  about  30  new 
subspecies. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ferriss  has  generously  divided  his  valuable  Arizona  col- 
lections with  us.  The  study  of  this  material,  with  that  collected  by 
Mr.  Ferriss  and  the  Special  Curator  in  1903,  is  nearly  complete.  An 
unexpectedly  large  number  of  new  and  interesting  forms  were  found. 

Early  in  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase  our  collection  of 
fresh-water  bivalves  of  the  genus  Pisidium,  Some  70  lots  were 
obtained  from  various  correspondents,  10  of  them  cotypes  and  a  large 
number  of  them  topotypes.  With  the  specimens  already  in  our  pos- 
session, these  additions  probably  make  our  collection  the  most  com- 
plete in  existence. 

A  series  of  the  mollusks  of  the  Alabama  river  system,  collected  this 
year  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  has  been  purchased.  It  consists  of  about 
17,000  specimens.    These  remain  to  be  determined  and  installed. 

During  the  spring  the  Special  Curator  explored  a  portion  of  central 
Cuba  for  mollusks,  obtaining  a  collection  of  some  500  lots,  about  10,000 
specimens.    This  collection  also  remains  to  be  studied. 

The  chief  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  the  revision  of  the  African 
Achatinidce,  Much  other  work  of  correction  and  relabelling  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  studies  on  new  material. 

Four  papers  have  been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  rthe  Academy 
by  the  Special  Curator,  one  with  Mr.  Vanatta,  and  one  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hirase,  while  ten  have  been  published  by  the  Special  Curator 
in  the  NaiUilus,  These  have  chiefly  dealt  with  the  classification  and 
description  of  new  material. 

The  time  of  the  Special  Curator  has  been  largely  occupied,  as  hitherto, 
in  the  publication  of  the  Manual  of  Conchology,  The  volume  for  this 
year  treats  of  the  African  family  Achatinidce, 

The  efficient  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Vanatta  in  the  work  of  the 
department  throughout  the  year  should  be  acknowledged. 

H.  A.  PiLSBRY, 

Special  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Mollusca, 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

MiNERALOGICAL  AND   GEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

The  Section  has  this  year  kept  up  its  meetings  and  field  excursions 
even  more  zealously  than  last  year,  with  about  double  the  number  of 
communications,  one-third  larger  attendance  on  the  meetings, 
one-half  more  on  the  excursions,  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
one-quarter  in  membership. 

There  have  been  nine  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over 
11.  Communications  were  made  by  Miss  Emma  Walter,  on  old 
stream-beds;  by  B.  S.  Lyman,  on  the  immense  time  indicated 
by  erosion;  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Miller,  on  graphite  occurring  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  by  B.  S.  Lyman,  on  the  Bechtel  graphite  mine,  near 
Boyerstown,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania;  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Holmes, 
on  the  Virginia  Natural  Bridge;  by  B.  S.  Lyman,  on  topography 
an  aid  to  geology;  by  Miss  Emma  Walter,  on  clay  near  Saylorsburg, 
Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania;  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Keeley,  on  the  trap  of 
Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts;  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Holmes,  on  some  prob- 
lems suggested  by  the  excursion  along  the  Perkiomen;  by  Mr.  T. 
Chalkley  Palmer,  on  serpentines  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania; 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Keeley,  on  serpentines  imder  the  microscope;  and  about 
20  shorter  communications,  besides  various  discussions. 

There  were  7  field  excursions,  with  an  average  attendance  of  43. 
The  excursions  visited:  1.  The  crystalline  rocks  and  their  minerals, 
particularly  kaolin,  between  Hockessin,  Delaware,  and  Kennett 
Square,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania;  2.  The  crystalline  rocks  near 
Glen  Mills  and  I^nni,  on  Chester  Creek,  and  at  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania;  3.  The  crystaUine  rocks  near  Avondale,  Strath- 
Haven,  Rose  Valley  and  Media,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania; 
4.  Portions  of  the  New  Red  Perkasie  shales  and  Pottstown  shales  and 
trap,  from  Lodel  Creek  to  Spring  Mountain,  near  the  Perkiomen,  and 
Schwenksville,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania;  5.  Portions  of  the 
New  Red  Norristown  shales  and  Gwynedd  shales,  and  some  of  the 
gneiss  southward,  between  Noble  Station  and  Doylestown;  6.  The 
cr>'stalline  rocks  near  Newtown  Square,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 7.  The  crystalline  rocks  between  Newtown  Square  and  Media, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  membership  of  the  Section  has  increased  by  ten  in  all,  namely, 
seven  contributors  and  three  members  of  the  Academy,  one  of  whom 
became  a  member  through  his  interest  in  the  Section.     The  Section 
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now  contains  27  members  of  the  Academy  and  21  contributors,  or  48 
in  all. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Section  have  been  elected  for  the  year 
1905: 

Director, Benjamin  Smith  Lyman. 

Vice-Director, George  Vaux,  Jr. 

Recorder  and  Secretary,    .        .        .  Miss  Mary  S.  Holmes. 

Treasurer, Miss  Emma  Walter. 

Conservator, Frank  J.  Kecley. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Section, 

Benj.  Smith  Lyman, 

Director. 


The  Biological  and  Microscopical  Section. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Section  is  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  two  members  having  withdrawn  and  two  having  been  admitted. 

The  interest  in  the  regular  sessions  has  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  informal  meetings  which  have  formed  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  year's  work.  Numerous  communications  have  been  made, 
among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Keeley  on 
various  accessories  of  microscopic  manipulation;  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Palmer  on 
Trachelomonas;  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Owen  on  dredgings  in  Saco  Bay,  and  by 
Mr.  Hugo  Bilgram  on  Myxomycetes,  Every  member  present  has  made 
an  effort  to  offer  at  each  meeting  some  object  or  subject  which,  if  not 
new,  has  at  least  stimulated  the  work  of  others.  A  special  topic  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section  is  that  of  the  microscopic 
structure  of  rocks. 

The  Conservator  reports  that  the  instruments  belonging  to  the  Sec- 
tion are  in  good  working  order,  and  the  following  additions  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year :  One  Zentmayer  Portable  Histological  Stand, 
one  Dissecting  Microscope,  one  Beck  Microscope  Lamp,  one  Acme 
Microscope  Lamp,  one  Balance,  two  large  Slide  Cabinets  with  Drawers, 
four  small  Slide  Cabinets  with  Trays,  some  miscellaneous  accessories 
and  over  500  mounted  slides,  all  presented  by  Mrs.  Charles  Shaeffcr. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  slides,  prepared  by  L.  Woolman,  were 
presented  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Keeley. 

One  Tolles  -g^j-inch  Objective  was  purchased. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year  are  as  follows : 
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Director,  .... 

Vice-Director  J  . 

Conservatorf     . 

Recorder, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  . 

Treasurer, 


J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.D. 

T.  Chalkley  Palmer. 

F.  J.  Keeley. 

C.  S.  Boyer. 

S.  L.  Schumo. 

Thomas  S.  Stewart,  M.D. 

Charles  S.  Boyer, 

Recorder, 

The  Entomological  Section. 

Ten  meetings  were  held  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  per- 
sons. The  communications  made  were  of  scientific  interest,  and  have 
been  published  in  the  Entomological  News  and  Proceedings  of  the  Ento- 
mological Section.  This  journal  has  been  continued  and  Volume  XV 
completed  with  352  pages  and  20  plates.  One  hundred  and  five  book 
or  Schmitt  boxes  have  been  purchased,  and  three  of  the  new  tin  pest- 
proof  cases  to  hold  them.  Rearrangements  have  been  made  of  por- 
tions of  the  collections  and  new  material  added  by  gift,  purchase  and 
exchange,  to  the  number  of  over  7,000  specimens.  The  collection  of 
Orthoptcra  has  been  increased  by  the  presentation  of  nearly  50O 
specimens,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard.  This  order  has  also  been 
enriched  by  the  reception  of  over  700  specimens  from  Dr.  Henri  de 
Saussure,  containing  many  genera  and  species  new  to  the  collection. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinets  by  purchase, 
including  766  Orthoptcra  from  Japan  and  the  LooChoo  Islands;  274 
Orthoptera  from  the  Philippines;  1,000  H3rmenoptera  from  Mexico; 
342  Chilean  Orthoptera,  and  2,000  insects  from  Georgia^  collected  for 
the  Academy  by  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehn. 

Three  associates  have  been  elected,  and  at  the  annual  meeting,  held 
December  22,  the  following  persons  were  elected  officers  to  serve  for 
1905: 


Director, 

Vice-Director, 

Treasurer,  . 

Recorder  and  Conservator ^ 

Secretary,    . 

Pvhlication  Committee, 


Philip  Laiurnt. 
H.  W.  Wenzel. 
E.  T.  Cresson. 
Henry  Skinner. 
Frank  Haimbach. 
C.  W.  Johnson, 
J.  H.  Ridings. 

Henry  Skinner, 

Recorder, 
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The  Botanical  Section. 

During  the  year  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Herbarium,  the  collections  now  being  in  better  condition  and 
more  readily  accessible  than  ever  before. 

The  erection  of  new  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  south  herbarium  room 
has  resulted  in  the  rearrangement  of  all  the  flowering  plants,  thus 
relieving  the  congested  condition  of  many  of  the  cases. 

The  large  case  containing  seeds,  etc.,  formerly  in  the  south  room,  has 
been  moved  to  the  north  gallery  room,  where  it  is  readily  accessible 
to  any  one  desiring  to  study  its  contents. 

Over  18,000  sheets  have  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the 
year,  acquired  principally  by  purchase  and  exchange,  although  many 
liberal  donations  have  been  received. 

These  include  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Schaeffer,  con- 
taining his  collections  for  many  seasons  in  the  British  Columbia 
region,  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Shaeffer;  and  the  gift  by  Dr.  Ida 
A.  Keller  of  her  entire  herbarium,  including  a  number  of  plants  from 
Europe. 

Smaller  collections  were  received  from  Mr.  Charles  S.  Williamson, 
from  the  eastern  United  States;  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  from  south 
Florida;  the  United  States  National  Museum  and  Messrs.  Witmer 
Stone,  E.  G.  Vanatta,  Dr.  Campbell  E.  Waters,  Edward  Potts,  Henry  S. 
Conard,  and  the  Conservator.  These  are  noted  in  detail  in  the 
Additions  to  the  Museum, 

The  Section  has  purchased  a  collection  of  178  sheets  of  Washington 
plants  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  Conard,  and  365  sheets  of  California  plants 
from  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  the  collections  of  the  past  season,  containing 
many  novelties. 

The  important  collection  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith  in  the 
Santa  Marta  region  of  Colombia  has  been  purchased  by  the  Academy, 
and  niunbers  2,500  sheets;  also  the  West  African  collections  of  Dr. 
Pritzel,  numbering  1,776  sheets,  and  the  herbarium  of  Alexander 
MaeElwee,  acquired  through  purchase  and  exchange,  numbering 
approximately  10,000  sheets,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are 
mounted. 

The  Academy's  expeditions  added  450  sheets,  as  follows : 

Thomasvillo,  Georgia,  50  sheets,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehn; 
Cuba  and  southern  Florida,  125  and  25  respectively,  collected  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Pilsbr}",  and  from  the  Florida  ke5^s,  250  sheets,  collected  by  the 
Conservator. 
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All  the  specimens  received  have  been  poisoned,  and  a  considerable 
number  mounted  and  distributed  through  the  Herbarium. 

The  series  of  field  excursions  conducted  during  April  and  early  May 
by  the  Conservator  were  largely  attended. 

Much  assistance  was  rendered  during  the  year  to  students  and 
visiting  botanists  desiring  to  consult  the  collections. 

The  Philadelphia  Botanical  Club  has  continued  to  hold  its  meetings 
during  the  year,  its  members  having  contributed  over  400  sheets  to 
the  local  Herbarium,  which  collection  has  been  placed  in  excellent 
condition  through  the  imrcmitting  labors  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Van  Pelt. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Section  held  December  13, 1904,  the  following 
were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Director, Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Smith. 

Vice-Director, Mr.  Joseph  Crawford. 

Recorder, Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller. 

Secretary, Mr.  John  T.  Pennypacker. 

Treasurer  and  Conservator,       .        .        Stewardson  Brown. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stewardson  Brown, 

Conservator. 


The  Ornithological  Section. 

The  ornithological  collections  of  the  Academy  were  never  in  better 
condition  nor  more  accessible  to  the  student  than  at  present. 

During  the  past  year  three  additional  exhibition  cases  have  been 
erected  in  the  new  gallery,  permitting  the  transfer  of  the  entire  series 
of  Raptorial  birds,  as  well  as  the  Pigeons.  The  rearrangement  and 
labelling  of  the  former  group  has  been  completed  and  many  duplicate 
specimens  not  required  for  exhibition  have  been  arranged  in  the  study 
series.  At  the  present  time  only  the  Passerine  and  Picarian  birds 
remain  in  the  old  building,  and  the  majority  of  these  will  be  transferred 
next  year. 

Thirteen  additional  tin  storage  cases  and  ten  wooden  cases  have  been 
pro\dded  for  the  accommodation  of  the  study  collection,  greatly 
facilitating  the  arrangement  of  many  groups,  especially  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  providing  needed  space  for  the  numerous  accessions. 

The  Conservator  has  examined  practically  all  the  large  bird  skins 
during  the  year,  and  carefully  rearranged  the  old  unmounted  material 
which  has  been  listed  to  faciUtate  consultation. 

Many  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection,  fore- 
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most  among  which  is  a  series  of  360  Philippine  birds  purchased  by  the 
Academy;  a  handsome  collection  of  mounted  Humming-birds,  the  gift 
of  Calvin  Pardee,  Esq.,  and  collections  from  the  West  Indies,  Colorado 
and  California,  presented  respectively  by  Dr.  J.  Percy  Moore,  Robert 
T.  Young  and  W.  0.  Emerson. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  has  continued  to  hold  its 
meetings  at  the  Academy,  and  has  done  much  to  stimulate  ornitho- 
logical study.  The  collections  have  been  largely  consulted  during  the 
year,  and  considerable  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  visiting  orni- 
thologists. 

The  Conservator  would  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  in  the  care 
of  the  collections  to  Mr.  Paul  L.  Lorrilliere. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Section,  held  December  19,  1904,  the 
following  officers  were  elected : 

Director, Spencer  Trotter,  M.D. 

Vice-Directory George  S.  Morris. 

Secretary, William  A.  Shryock. 

Recorder  J Stewardson  Brown. 

Treasurer  and  Conservator ,   .  .  Witmer  Stone. 

WiTMER  Stone, 

Conservator, 


The  annual  election  of  Officers,  Councillors  and  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  to  serve  during  1905  was  held  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: 


President, 
Vice-Presidents, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Librarian, 

Curators,  .... 


Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D. 
Arthur  Erwin  Brown, 
E.  G.  Conklin,  Ph.D. 
Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D. 
J.  Percy  Moore,  Ph.D. 
George  Vaux,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D. 
Arthur  Erwin  Brown, 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D. 
Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  Sc.D. 
William  S.  Vaux,  Jr. 
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Councillors  to  serve  three  years, 


Committee  on  Accounts,  . 


Councillor  to  serve  for  unexpired 
term  of  two  years, 


Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.D. 
Edwin  S.  Dixon, 
John  Cadwalader, 
William  Sellers. 
Charles  Morris, 
Samuel  N.  Rhoads, 
Dr.  C.  Newlin  Peirce, 
John  G.  Rothermell, 
Howard  Crawley. 

Frederick  Prime. 


COUNCIL  FOR  1906. 

Ex-officio. — Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Ph.D., 
Arthur  Erwin  Brown,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D.,  J.  Percy  Moore,  Ph.D., 
George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  Sc.D.,  and  William  S.  Vaux,  Jr. 

To  serve  Three  Years, — Thomas  Fenton,  M.D.,  Edwin  S.  Dixon,  John 
Cadwalader  and  William  Sellers. 

To  serve  Two  Years. — Dr.  C.  Newlin  Peirce,  Philip  P.  Calvert,  Ph.D., 
Thomas  Biddle,  M.D.,  and  Frederick  Prime. 

To  serve  One  Year, — Thomas  A.  Robinson,  Charles  B.  Penrose,  M.D., 
Charles  Morris,  Isaac  J.  Wistar. 


Curator  of  Mollusca, 
Assistant  Librarian, 
Assistants  to  the  Curators, 


Taxidermist, 
Jcssup  Fund  Students, 


Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  Sc.D. 
William  J.  Fox. 
Witmer  Stone, 
Henry  Skinner,  ^I.D., 
Stewardson  Brown, 
J.  Percy  Moore,  Ph.D., 
Edward  G.  Vanatta, 
Henry'^  W.  Fowler, 
J.  A.  G.  Rehn, 
H.  Newell  Wardle. 
David  ]\IcCadden. 

H.  Newell  Wardle, 
J.  A.  G.  Rehn, 
Paul  L.  Lorrilliere. 
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Janitors, Charles  Clappier, 

Daniel  Heckler, 
James  Tague, 
Jacob  Aebley. 


ELECTIONS  DURING  1904. 

MEMBERS. 

January  19. — Harold  Sellers  Colton,  James  K.  Clarke,  Walter  B. 
Smith,  William  Morgan.  Gilbert  Van  Ingen,  Frank  P.  Hendley. 

March  15. — Henn-  Tucker,  M.D.,  Waldemar  Ijee. 

April  19. — Everett  F.  Phillips,  Herbert  Guy  Kribs,  Henr>'^  R.  M. 
Landis,  M.D. 

May  17. — Henrj'  D.  Jordan,  M.D.,  James  Harold  Austin. 

October  IS. — Mrs.  Charles  Roberts,  M.  F.  McDonough,  Charles  D. 
Hart,  M.D. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

October  18. — Frantlsek  Vijdovsky,  of  Prague;  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht, 
of  Utrecht. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

Archaeology. 

Bishop  Museum  (in  exchange).    A  collection  of  tapa  cloths,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

H.  W.  Hand.    A  piece  of  tapa  cloth. 

Allen  Irwin.    (}ollection  of  boomerangs,  Solomon  Island  spears,  shield,  etc. 

Clarence  B.  Moore.    Nmnerous  specimens  from  the  Florida  mounds. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer.  Collection  of  Indian  baskets,  etc.,  and  Chilkat 
blanket. 

Lt.  Frederick  Schober.  Twenty-two  lots  of  archaeological  specimens, 
Samoa,  Alaska,  Japan,  etc. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Willcox.    Indian  vessel,  mound  at  Mecklenberg,  Va. 

Mammals. 

Jacob  Aschenbrand.    Mounted  Fox  Terrier. 

W.  £.  Hughes,  M.D.    Little  Chief  Hare  (OchoUma  princeps),  Idaho. 

P.  L.  LoRiLLiERE.    Muskrat  (Fiber  zibethiciu),  Collingdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  J.  Pennock.    Six  Muskrats,  Delaware. 

R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.    Mounted  Jack  Rabbit. 

Purchased.  Five  skins  and  skulls  of  Oryzomys  palustris,  Salem  county.  New 
Jersey ;  three  Deer,  two  Peccaries  and  several  skuUs,  from  Mexico. 

Purchased  (for  mounting).  Puma  (Felia  concolor  oregonenais)^  two  Musk 
Oxen  (Ovibos  moschatua  wardi),  three  Mountain  Sheep  (jOins  canadensis  crem- 
nobates),  one  Mindoro  Buffalo  (Bubalia  mindorensis),  male  Bison  (Bison  bison), 

J.  A.  G.  Rehn  (Academy  Ebcpedition  to  Georgia).  Two  skins  and  skulls  of 
Lepua  floridantiSf  Thomasville,  Georgia. 

Samuel  N.  Rhoads.  Two  black  Muskrats  (Fiber  zibethictis),  Audubon,  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer.    Human  skeleton,  mounted. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer  (on  deposit).  Collection  of  mounted  heads  of  mam- 
mals and  two  skins. 

E.  G.  Vanatta.  Four  skulls  of  Muskrata  (Fiber  zibethicus),  Chestertown, 
Maryland. 

C.  S.  Welles.  Deer  Mouse  (Peromyscus  leucopus),  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Specimens  prepared  as  follows: 
Mounted:  Flat-headed  Cat  (Felia  planicepa).  Cat  Squirrel  (Sciurua  niger).  Long- 
tailed  Porcupine  (Hystrix  longicaudata),  Spotted  Dasyure  (Dasyurua  maculatus). 
Common  Dasyure  (D.  vircmniis),  Prong-homed  Antelope  young  (Antilocapra 
americana),  African  Buffalo  (Boa  caffer  aquinoctialia).  To  be  mounted:  Kanga- 
roo (Macropua  robusiua)^  Semnopithecua  sp..  Thick-tailed  Gallago  (Gallago  crassi^ 
caudata)f  Mongoose  Lemur  (Lemur  mongoz),  Sambur  Deer  (Rvsa  unicolor).     Skin 
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and  skull:  Two  Vulpine  Phalangers  (Trickosurus  vidpecula),  Texan  Wild  Cat 
(Lynx  ruff 718  texenais),  Stanley's  Chevrotain  {Tragulua  stanleyanua),  Spotted 
Chevrotain  {Tragvlus  memmina),  Binturong  (Arxtictis  binturong),  Siberian  Mar- 
mot (Arclomys  bobac),  young  Puma  (FcZw  concolor)f  Indian  Antelope  (Anti- 
lope  cervicapra),  Kangaroo  Rat  (Dipodomya  sp,),  Deer  Mouse  (Peromyscus  tex- 
anxLs),  Skin  and  skeleton:  Female  Bison  (Bison  bison),  Formosan  Macaque 
(Maccums  q/dopis),  two  Rocky  Mountain  Goats  (Oreamnos  montanus),  skuU  of 
young  Bison  (Bison  bison) j  skin  of  Black  Bear  (Ursus  americaniLs),  skeleton 
of  Antelope  (A  ntHocapra  americana) .  Alcoholic :  Echidna  ( Tachyglossa  aculecUa) , 
young  Vulpine  Phalanger  (Trichosurus  vulpecvla),  young  Pig-tailed  Macaque 
(McuMCUs  nemestrinus),  young  Kangaroo  (Macropus  rohustus). 

Birds. 

E.  Allen.    Wood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  miistelina), 

C.  B.  MooRB  (collected  by  S.  Brown  and  H.  W.  Fowler).    Skins  of  Centurus 
carolinus  and  Ardea  occidentalism 

W.  O.  Emerson.    Seventy-five  skins  of  Califomian  birds. 

W.  E.  Hughes,  M.D.  Two  skins  of  Dendroica  coendea  and  two  of  Buteo  line- 
aluSf  Choptank  Mills,  Delaware. 

William  M.  Mfios.    Two  skins  of  Caracara  from  Florida. 

J.  Percy  Moore.    Collection  of  bird  skins  from  Jamaica  and  Bahamas. 

Calvin  Pardee.    A  collection  of  mounted  Humming-birds  and  a  Lyre-bird. 

C.  J.  Pennock.    Three  Grebes  (PodUyndms  podiceps),  Delaware. 

Purchased.    Three  hundred  and  seventy  skins  of  Philippine  birds. 

Carlos  S.  Reed.    Two  bird's  eggs,  Chili. 

J.  A.  G.  Rehn  (Academy  Expedition  to  Georgia).  Collection  of  bird  skins, 
Thomasville,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer.    Collection  of  mounted  birds. 

Mrs.  F.  Schick.    Case  of  mounted  birds. 

A.  B.  VAN  DER  Weilen.     Four  skins  of  Wyoming  birds. 

Joseph  Willcox.    Skin  of  White-tailed  Kite  (Elanus  leucurus). 

Robert  T.  Young.    Fifteen  bird  skins,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

ZooLoaiCAL  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Skins  of  the  following:  Ptemistes 
leucoscepus,  Cereopsis  novce-hoUandicB,  Cissa  chinensis,  Anser  anser,  Trupialis 
superciliosuSf  Zonotrichia  leucophrySf  Icterus  buUocki,  Ajaia  ajaia,  Dryonastes 
chinensis,  Anthropoides  virgo,  Euphonia  laniirostris. 

Reptiles. 

Albert  Alber.    Homed  Toad  (Phrynosoma  blainviUei). 

William  M.  Beeckley.     Tantilla  coronata,  Florida. 

Mrs.  p.  P.  Calvert.  Rattlesnake  and  House  Snake  swallowing  Water  Snake, 
Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.D.    Specimens  of  Menobranchus  and  Siren. 

Orro  Eggeling.  Two  Chondrotes  tenebrosus,  Felton,  Santa  Cruz  county,  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.  W.  Fowler.  Snapping  Turtle  (Chelydra  serpentina),  Holmesburg,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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H.  W.  Fowler  and  Tho&la.s  D.  Keim.  Several  reptiles,  Port  Alleghany,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

W.  £.  Hughes,  M.D.    Two  specimens  of  Skinks  (Eumecea  faaciatus), 

Charles  Lebt.    Phrynosama  blainvillei, 

Carlos  S.  Reed.    Two  specimens  of  batrachians,  Chili. 

J.  A.  G.  Rehn  (Academy  Expedition  to  Georgia).  Collection  of  reptiles  and 
batrachians,  Thomasville,  Georgia. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Two  spiny  soft-shelled  Turtles 
(Aapidonectes  Bpinifer),  Zamenia  mueosuSj  Viper  sp.,  Crotahis  8cutulatuSf 
Rough-eyed  Caiman  (C.  sclerops),  Varanus  hengalerms. 

Fishes. 

Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D.    Jar  of  fishes  from  the  vicinity  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Captain  E.  E.  Bates.    Hippocamptia,  Key  West,  Florida. 

Dr.  Bergen.    Gold  Fish. 

C.  B.  MooRE  (collected  by  S.  Brown  and  H.  W.  Fowler).  Collection  of  fishes, 
Florida  Keys. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.D.    Hippocampus, 

James  K.  Clarke.    Jar  of  fishes  from  Florida. 

H.  W.  Fowler.  Collections  of  fishes,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia;  Crosswicks 
Creek,  New  Jersey;  Neshaminy  Falls  and  Kennctt  Square,  Pennsylvania. 
Collection  of  breeding  Suckers.  Collection  of  marine  fishes,  Grassy  Sound,  New 
Jersey.    Series  of  fresh-water  fishes,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  W.  Fowler  and  Thomas  D.  Keim.  Six  jars  of  fishes.  Port  Alleghany,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

H.  W.  Fowler  and  Witmer  Stone.  Collection  of  fishes  from  Speedwell,  New 
Jersey, 

William  Friedericks.    Gold  Fish. 

Asa  Hodgkins.    Jaws  of  a  Shark  (Lamna  comuium),  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Philip  Laurent.    Three  dried  fishes. 

Leland  Stanford  University.    Large  series  of  Japanese  fishes. 

William  E.  Meehan.    Five  Sticklebacks. 

Petrel  Fishing  Company.    A  collection  of  fishes  from  Nantucket. 

C.  P.  Ray,  Jr.    Jar  of  fishes. 

J.  A.  G.  Rehn  (Academy  Expedition  to  Georgia).  Collection  of  fislies,  Thom- 
asville,  Georgia. 

C.  ScHMALZRiED.     Gold  Fish. 

Benjamin  Sharp,  M.D.    Jar  of  gobioid  fishes,  Swatow,  China. 

E.  I.  Simpson.    Two  fishes,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Visitor.     Burr  Fish,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

H.  T.  Wolf,  Two  jars  of  fishes,  Dingman*s  Ferry,  Pennsylvania;  Moor  Gold 
Fish. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Helen  Abbott.  Fifteen  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  sheUs  from  Lake 
Minnetonka,  Minnesota. 

John  A.  Allen.  Fifty-nine  trays  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Maine 
and  Ohio. 
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Rev.  E.  H.  Ashmun.    Seven  species  of  land  shells  from  Arizona,  Idaho  and 
Mexico. 

F.  C.  Baker.     Six  species  of  Lymnaa  and  a  Testacella  from  Illinois. 

P.  Bartsch.     Polygyra  hopetonensia  Shutt.  from  Brighton,  Virginia. 

C.  £.  Beecher.     Forty-nine*  sets  of  fresh-water  shells. 

C.  R.  Biederhan.    Four  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Arizona. 

A.  C.  BiLLUPS.    Pyramidula  altemaia  Say  from  Calhoun  Falls,  South  Carolina. 

Stewardson  Brown.  Two  species  of  land  shells  from  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

F.  W.  Bryant.    Phyaa  virgata  Gld.  from  Lakeside,  California. 

Owen  Bryant.     Vitrea  lucida  Drap.  from  the  Botanical  Garden,  Bermuda. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.D.  Mya  arenaria  L.  and  Purpura  lapiUua  L.  from  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

T.  D.  A.  CocKERELL.  Fivc  species  of  mollusca  from  California  and  New 
Mexico. 

George  H.  Clapp.    Fifty-one  sets  of  land  shells  from  Alabama. 

0.  CoLLETT.    Twenty-five  jars  of  land  shells  from  Ceylon. 

H.  S.  CoLTON.    Thirty-one  lots  of  marine  shells  from  Mt.  Desert,  M^e. 

Annie  P.  Cope.    Two  species  of  Muricida  from  Flint  Island. 

W.  H.  Dall,  M.D.  Lymnaa  atkenais  Dall  from  Alaska  and  six  species  of 
Cerian  from  Bermuda. 

L.  £.  Daniels.  Fifteen  trays  of  American  Pisidium  and  seven  species  of 
other  American  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 

C.  Abbott  Davis.    Thirty-seven  sets  of  Bermuda  shells. 

1.  N.  De  Haven.    Oreohdix  cooperi  W.  G.  B.  from  Yellowstone  Park. 

S.  G.  Dixon,  M.D.  Three  species  of  Polygyra  and  Pyramidvla  from  Cranberry, 
North  Carolina. 

J.  H.  Ferriss.  One  himdred  and  forty  trays  of  land  shells  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

W.  H.  Fluck.    Four  species  of  marine  shells  from  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  Grabham.    Thirty-one  lots  of  land  and  marine  shells  from  Madeira. 

H.  A.  Green.    Two  species  of  Polygyra  from  Tryon,  North  Carolina. 

R.  £.  Griffith,  M.D.    Four  species  of  marine  shells. 

G.  K.  GuDE.    Four  species  of  Asiatic  land  shells. 

A.  GuLicK.    Twelve  trays  of  fossil  land  shells  from  Bermuda. 

Mrs.- Frank  Guptil.  Odoatomia  impreasa  Say  and  two  other  marine  shells 
from  Osprey,  Florida. 

Miss  A.  C.  Hartshorne.    One  hundred  and  three  trays  of  Japanese  shells. 

H.  Heath.  One  jar  of  Cymhuliopaia  vitrea  Heath  from  Monterey  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Morgan  Hebard.  Seven  species  of  land  shells  from  Key  West,  Florida,  and 
Nassau,  New  Providence. 

J.  B.  Henderson,  Jr.    Three  species  of  Urocoptia  from  Haiti  and  Jamaica. 

Junius  Henderson.  Tliirty-one  lots  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from 
Colorado. 

A.  A.  HiNKLEY.    Eighty-five  sets  of  fresh-water  shells  from  Alabama. 

Y  HiRASE.  Six  hundred  and  forty-one  species  of  Japanese  land  and  marine 
shells. 

William  E.  Hughes,  M.D.  Polygyra  ptychophora  from  tlie  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains, Idaho. 
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P.  W.  Jarvis.    Seventy-eight  tra3rs  of  Jamaican  Urocoptis, 
C.  W.  Johnson.    Anoma  radiaJta  Chitty  from  Jamaica. 

T.  D.  Keim  and  H.  W.  Fowler.  Seventeen  species  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  from  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  a.  Keller,  Ph.D.    Two  species  of  marine  shells  from  New  Jersey. 
R.  J.  KiRKLAND,  M.D.    Twenty-six  trays  of  Pisidium  from  Michigan. 

C.  M.  Latourette.    Limax  maximus  L,  from  Oak  Lane,  Pennsylvania. 
Herbert  N.  Lowe.    One  Chiton. 

D.  N.  McCadden.    Fulgur  perversum  L.  from  Stone  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  W.  Merrihew.    Three  species  of  Muricidce  from  Newport,  Cali- 
fornia, in  exchange. 

Thomas  H.  Montoomert,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Eleven  species  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  from  Austin,  Texas. 

Clarence  B.  Moore.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  lots  of  shells  from  the 
Florida  Keys  and  adjacent  mainland,  including  one  hundred  and  fourteen  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Fowler. 

A.  E.  Ortman.    Two  species  of  fresh-water  shells  from  Western  Pennsylvania 

George  A.  Phillips,  M.D.  Zirphcea  crispata  L.,  in  alcohol  from  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine. 

H.  A.  PiLSBRT,  Sc.D.    Two  hundred  and  seventy  trajrs  of  shells  from  Florida. 

George  Pine.    Two  lots  of  Unio  and  AmpuUaria  from  Florida. 

John  Ponsonby.    Dorcdsia  and  Coptocfieilus  in  alcohol. 

Edw.  Potts.  Twenty-three  trays  of  marine  shells  from  Tarpon  Springs, 
Florida,  collected  by  W.  Beeckley. 

Princeton  Patagonian  Expedition.  Fifty-seven  species  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  shells. 

Purchased.  A  set  of  Polygyra  vannostrandi  Bland  from  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina; three  himdred  and  thirty-nine  trays  of  Calif omian  shells,  collected  by  H. 
Hemphill ;  large  collection  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Alabama. 

P.  B.  Randolph.    Three  slugs  from  Alaska. 

C.  Paul  Ray,  Jr.  Six  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Sparrow 
Lake,  Canada. 

J.  A.  G.  Rehn  (Academy  Expedition  to  Georgia).  Three  species  of  land  and 
fresh-water  shells  from  Thomasville,  Georgia. 

S.  N.  Hhoads.  Thirty-five  trays  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Delaware 
and  Mexico. 

John  Ritchie,  Jr.  Eight  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Nevada, 
Mauritius  and  Japan. 

S.  Raymond  Roberts.    One  specimen  of  AmpuUaria  and  a  Hyalea  from  Japan. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Ruggles.     Nacella  mytilina  Helb. 

Willl\m  P.  Seal.  Planorbis  magnificus  Pils.  from  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

C.  T.  Simpson.    Pleurodonta  g^i^antea  Scop,  from  Haiti. 

Miss  Ruth  Spencer.  Goniobasis  proxima  Say  from  Green  River,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

■ 

Dr.  V.  Sterki.    Eleven  trays  of  Pisidium, 

Curwen  Stoddart,  Jr.    Polinices  heros  Say  from  Front's  Neck,  Maine. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Thomas.    Nine  species  of  land  and  marine  shells  from  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  (in  exchange). 
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E.  G.  Vanatta.  Philomycu9  carolinensis  Bosc.  from  New  Garden,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

T.  Van  Hynixg.  Twenty-one  sets  of  land  and  fresh-water  sheUs  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

H.  L.  ViEREC^    Area  and  Planorhis  from  Connecticut  and  North  Carolina. 

Bryant  Walker.  Eighteen  trays  of  Pisidium  and  sixteen  other  fresh-water 
shells  from  the  Eastern  States. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Webster.    CaHiostoma  pelltu:iduin  Val.,  Devonport,  New  Zealand. 

H.  W.  Wenzel.     Four  Polygyra  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Willcox.    Forty-nine  trays  of  shells  from  North  Carolina  and  l^lorida. 

H.  T.  Wolf.  Five  species  of  land  and  fresh- water  shells  from  Dingman's 
Ferry,  Pennsylvania. 

Insects. 

Australian  Museum.    Sixty-seven  Orthoptera  (exchange). 
C.  F.  Baker.    Eighty-six  Orthoptera,  California,  Nicaragua. 
W.  J.  Baumqartner.    Three  Orthoptera,  Illinois. 
W.  M.  Beeckley.     One  Hemiptcra,  one  Orthoptera,  Florida. 

C.  R.  Beiderman.    Two  thousand  five  hundred  insects,  Arizona  (purchased) . 
W.  L.  Blatchley.    Ninety-four  Orthoptera,  Indiana,  Florida. 

W.  E.  Britton.    Thirteen  Hemiptera,  Connecticut. 

P.  P.  Calvert.     Six  Lepidoptera,  Pennsylvania;  ten  Hymenoptera,  Africa. 

D.  M.  Castle.    Five  Coleoptera,  Florida;  four  Hymenoptera. 
J.  D.  Chandler.    Four  Coleoptera. 

T.  D.  A.  CocKERELL.  Fourteen  Orthoptera,  Colorado;  one  Hemiptera,  New 
Mexico ;  Kermes  giUettei  type,  Colorado. 

E.  Daecke.  One  Lepidoptera,  New  Jersey ;  one  gall,  New  Jersey ;  two  Diptera, 
New  Jersey;  ten  Lepidoptera,  Germany. 

E.  Dietrich.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Orthoptera,  Philippines  (pur- 
chased). 

S.  G.  Dixon.    Three  Lepidoptera,  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Dury.    Four  Coleoptera,  Ohio. 
SiGMUND  Graenicher.    Twenty  Hymenoptera,  Wisconsin. 
G.  M.  Greene.    Four  Coleoptera,  Pennsylvania. 

F.  Hatmbach.    Four  Diptera,  Philadelphia. 

R.  V.  Harvey.    Twenty-seven  Hymenoptera,  Colombia. 

M.  Hebard.  Two  Lepidoptera,  Michigan;  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
Orthoptera,  North  America;  two  hundred  and  eleven  Orthoptera,  Georgia, 
Florida. 

Y.  Hirase.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Orthoptera,  Japan;  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Orthoptera,  Loo  Choo  Islands  (purchased). 

H.  Hornig.     Five  Lepidoptera,  New  Jersey. 

W.  D.  Hunter.    Twenty-five  Coleoptera,  Texas. 

Louis  Jackson.    One  Orthoptera,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Kansas.    Sixteen  Orthoptera. 

W.  D.  Kearfoot.    Forty  Lepidoptera,  United  States. 

P.  Laurent.    One  Lepidoptera,  Philadelphia. 

J.  F.  McClendon.  One  thousand  Hymenoptera  from  Mexico  (purchased) ; 
six  hundred  and  forty-six  insects  from  Mexico. 
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Marian  Mackenzie.    One  Lepidoptera,  Cuba. 

W.  M.  Meigs.    Five  Lepidoptera,  Florida. 

L.  W.  Menobl.    Nine  Lepidoptera,  £^t  Indies. 

L.  Navas.    Eighty-two  Odonata,  Spain. 

W.  D.  Pierce.    One  Coleoptera,  Nebraska.  ^ 

H.  A.  PiLSBRT.    Ten  insects,  Cuba. 

C.  S.  Reed.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two  Orthoptera,  Chili  (purchased); 
sixty-two  insects,  Chili. 

J.  A.  0.  Rehn.  Two  thousand  insects,  Georgia  (Academy  expedition);  one 
Coleoptera,  Philadelphia. 

Wirt  Robinson.    Twenty-four  insects,  Cuba. 

Henri  de  Saussure.    Seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Orthoptera,  Mundus. 

Charles  Schaffer.    Three  Coleoptera,  Texas. 

E.  A.  ScHWARZ.    One  Coleoptera,  Arizona. 

W.  J.  Seal.    Twenty-five  Diptera,  New, Jersey. 

F.  Sharpless.    Two  insects.  South  America. 

Henrt  Skinner.  Fifteen  Lepidoptera,  New  Jersey;  nineteen  Lepidoptera, 
British  Columbia. 

B.  H.  Smith.    Ninety-six  insects,  Florida. 
WiTMER  Stone.    One  Orthoptera,  Pennsylvania. 
H.  L.  ViERECK.    One  Diptera,  New  Jersey. 

H.  W.  Wenzel.  One  hundred  and  three  Coleoptera,  Pennsylvania;  seventeen 
Lepidoptera,  New  Jersey;  two  Coleoptera,  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Willcox.  Thirty-six  insects,  Florida;  twenty-five  insects,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  D.  Windsor.    Ten  Hymenoptera,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  J.  Wolf.    Fifteen  insects.  United  States. 

Other  Invertebrates. 

Helen  Abbott.    Helicopsyche  arenifera,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minnesota. 
John  A.  Allen.    CypriSy  NesquaUy,  Washington. 
Capt.  E.  E.  Bates.    PcUinurus,  Key^West,  Florida. 
Francis  Beeckley.    Limxdus,  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida. 
William  M.  Beeckley.    Spirobolua  marginatus,  Florida. 

C.  Biederman.    One  bottle  AUolobophora, 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.D.  Three  parasitic  Worms,  two  vials  of  parasitic  Nema- 
todes. 

H.  W.  Fowler.  Macrohdella  decora,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Ascaris  and 
Placobdella ;  Cambarus  bartoni  and  robustus,  Port  Alleghany,  Pennsylvania. 

G.  M.  Gray.    Auiolytus  comutus. 

Miss  A.  C.  Hartshorne.    Two  lots  of  Oustacea,  Sagami,  Japan. 

Junius  Henderson.    Helicopsyche  arenifera ,  Colorado. 

T.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Ph.D.    SabeUeria,  Florida. 

J.  P.  MooKE.  Forty-five  bottles  of  Polych»ta,  fifty-seven  bottles  of  Nereids, 
ninety-three  bottles  of  Leeches. 

Clarence  B.  Moore.  Twelve  lots  of  invertebrates  from  Florida  Keys,  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Fowler. 

Miss  Caroline  W.  Murphy.    Starfish,  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 
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A.  E.  Ortman.    Collection  of  Crawfish. 

Charles  B.  Penrose,  M.D.  Four  species  of  Nematodes  and  Cestodes,  two 
parasites. 

H.  A.  Pilsbry.  Nineteen  lots  of  invertebrates  from  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

Edward  Potts.  Scorpion  and  Siphostoma  fuscum^  Florida;  collection  of 
mounted  slides  of  fresh- water  slides,  being  the  types  of  his  species. 

Maj.  Robert  P.  Robins.    Two  glass  Sponges,  Philippines. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Schaffer.    Collection  of  microscopical  slides. 

James  Taoue.    Phagocata  graciliSf  Philadelphia. 

H.  A.  LiNviLLE.    PlacobdeUa  ntgoaa, 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Four  bottles  of  Polychseta,  including  co-types  of 
three  species,  several  bottles  of  Serpulidse  and  PcecUaama  kaempferi. 

H.  L.  ViERECK.  Two  specimens  of  NaiUilograpsua  miniUus,  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey. 

B.  Walker.    RhynchodemuSf  Michigan. 

Joseph  Willcox.  Nereis,  Florida;  ErpohdeUa  punctata,  Little  Sarasota  Bay, 
Florida. 

Fossil  Invertebrates. 

R.  E.  Griffith,  M.D.    A  set  of  Pentremites. 

Frank  J.  I^elet.  A  specimen  of  rock  containing  bones  and  shells  from 
Durham  Furnace,  Pennsylvania. 

A.  L.  McDonald.  Thirty-six  trays  of  fossils  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  (in 
exchange). 

T.  Van  Htning.  Polygyra  albolabris  Say  from  a  deposit  opposite  Fort  Madi- 
son, Iowa. 

Joseph  Willcox.  Polygyra  carpenteriana  in  rock  from  Manatee  county, 
Florida,  and  Mitra  carolinensis  Conr.  from  Duplin  county.  North  Carolina. 

Lewis  Woolbian.    Fifteen  fossils  from  United  States  and  England. 

Vertebrate  Fossils. 

Harvet  J.  Mitchell.    Fossil  fish  remains. 

Plants. 

American  Philosophical  Society  (on  deposit).  Collections  of  plants  from 
the  herbaria  of  Muhlenberg,  Barton,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Short,  Pursh,  Baldwin, 
Mary  Forest,  and  five  volumes  marked  Herbarium  Britanicum  by  G.  Don,  and 
Herbarium  Americanum,  1795,  all  received  in  1897,  and  one  package  of  Muhlen- 
berg Mosses,  received  in  1904. 

Botanical  Section.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Washington  plants, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Califomian  plants. 

Stewabdson  Brown.  One  hundred  and  fifty  species,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

Henry  S.  Conard.    Artemisia  gnaphaloides, 

Campbell  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.    Fifty  sheets  of  ferns. 
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,    Ida  a.  Keller,  Ph.D.    One  thousand  five  hundred  sheets  of  plants  in  case. 

Edward  Potts.    Flowers  of  Orevittea  rohusta. 

Purchased.  H.  H.  Smith  collecUon,  two  thousand  five  hundred  sheets,  from 
Santa  Marta,  Colombia;  Alexander  McElwee  herbarium,  ten  thousand  sheets, 
mainly  North  America. 

John  T.  Reeder.    Agaricua  from  mine  at  Calumet,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schaffbr.  One  thousand  plants  from  British  Columbia,  her- 
barium of  Dr.  Charles  Schaeffer. 

r  Benjamin  H.  Smith.    One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Florida  plants  and  two 
European  species. 

WiTMSR  Stone.  Twenty-nine  species  from  Choptank  MiUs,  Delaware,  and 
fifty-eight  sheets  of  local  Violets. 

U.  S.  National  Museum.    Forty-three  sheets  of  Fungi,  Williams  collection. 

£.  G.  Vanatta.    Sixty-five  species  of  Maryland  plants. 

C.  S.  Williamson.    Two  himdred  and  seventy-two  North  American  plants. 

Rev.  Milton  Waldo.    Distorted  branch  of  Water  Beech. 

J.  A.  0.  Rehn  (Academy  expedition  to  Georgia).    Fifty  sheets. 

H.  A.  PiLSBRT  (Academy  expedition  to  Cuba).  One  hundred  and  forty-eight 
sheets. 

Stewardson  Brown  (Clarence  B.  Moore  expedition  to  Florida).  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sheets. 

Minerals,  Etc. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bartol.    Piece  of  flexible  Sandstone. 

Harrt  T.  Carson.    Mineral  specimen. 

S.  G.  DixoN,  M.D.    Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  Cranberry,  North  Carolina. 

Fritz  Gleim.    Specimens  of  Pyrite,  Elba,  Italy. 

M.  E.  Griffith.    Several  specimens  of  minerals. 

John  T.  Reeder.    Specimens  of  native  sheet  Copper,  CMumet,  Michigan. 

Joseph  C.  Roop.    Water  from  phosphorescent  lake  in  Bahamas. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer.    Collections  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

Gborqe  Vaux,  Jr.    Ores  from  silver  mines  of  British  Columbia. 

Wm.  S.  Vaux  Collection.    A  number  of  specimens  purchased. 

Visitor.    Chrjrsocolla,  Arizona. 
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INDEX  TO  SPECIES,  ETC.,  DESCRIBED  AND  REFERRED  TO 

IN  THE  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  1904. 


Species  described  as  new  are  indicated  by  heavy-faced;  synonyms  by 

italic  numerals. 


Abafltor 467 

Acacesia  foliata 130 

Acanthoderus  mexicanus 51 

oileus. 89 

Acarina 143 

Accipiter  atricapillus  striatulus....  580 

cooperi 580 

velox 580 

Acera. 333,376 

Aceratherium 478 

AchatinidsB 637 

Acheta  abbreviata. 738 

Achurum 516 

sumichrasti  516 

Acipenser  sturio 506 

Acipenserids 506 

AcndidfiB 516, 563, 781 

Acridinse 516 

Acridium  americanum 533 

bivittatum 533 

(Tetrix)  cephalicum 662 

coloratum S3S 

columbinum 533 

flavo-fasciatum 533 

(Tetrix)  gracile 668 

(Tetrix)  bispinosum  var.  Ja- 

ponica 662 

maculosum 539 

melanocerum 533 

pallens 533 

pantherinum 638 

peregrinum 533 

spretis 537 

toltecum SS9 

vagum 533 

Acrolophitus  hirtipes 563 

Acrophylla 84 

Acrophyllinffi 84 

Acrosoma  spinea 128 

rugosa 128 

Acrostichium 613 

Acrydiinse. 658 


Acrydium 666 

arenosum 777,781 

bipunctatum 666 

bispinosum 66S 

flavo-lineatum 539 

japonicum 666 

scabrum 667 

subulatum 666 

tQrki 666 

Actseon... 329, 376, 378 

Actineda  agilis 144 

Actitis  macularia 580 

Adapidse 149 

Adapis 156 

Adelopomax 619 

Admetus  f uscimanus 142 

iEgista  subchinensis 625 

iEolis. 329,376 

iElosoma. 689 

Agalena. 276 

nsevia 124 

Agalenidse 124 

Agave  decipiens 611 

A^elaius  phcBniceus  caurinus 582 

Aidemona 536 

azteca 536 

Aix  sponsa 580 

Alligator 467 

Allionia  viscida 108 

Allocosa  fimerea 135 

Allotettix 666,668 

cayennensis 668 

peruvianus 668 

prolongatus 668 

Alnus  tenuifolia 108 

Alopias  vulpes 505 

Alopiidse 505 

Alopus  cocophages 85, 85 

Alosa  sapidissima 507 

Alycaus  IsBvicervix 618 

purus 617,618 

satsumanus 618 
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Alycsus  tane^ashimsB 617 

tokunoshimanus 617 

Amalthea  conica 24,  25 

Amblycorypha  oblongifolia 795 

uhlen. 795 

Amblyomma  tuberculata 144 

Amblytropidia 517 

elongata 518 

femiginosa 517 

ingemta. 517,518 

mysteca. 518 

occidentalis 518, 776, 784 

Ameiurus  nebulosus 242 

Amianthium  miiscffitoxicum 608, 611 

Ammopfaila  amndinacea 604 

Ammospermophilus  leucurus 588 

Ammotrecha  cubse 143 

Amorphopus 664 

antennatus 664 

notabilis 664 

Amphiardis 467,471 

Amphitrite,  336,  368,  369,  697,  699, 
703, 706, 707, 709, 712-716, 720, 

721,  726 

spiralis... 496 

Amphorina 376 

Anaptomorphus 150, 153 

Anaxipha  exigua 801 

Anchiale... 88 

confusa 88 

maculata 88 

nsvia. 88 

stolli 88 

Ancbtrodon 467,473 

contortrix 473 

piscivorus 473 

Ancyliis 379 

Andromeda  mariana 605 

Andropogon  macrourus 605 

Angigaster 619 

Anguilla  chrisypa 506 

AnguiUidsB 506 

Anisolabis  annulipes 776, 778 

Anisomorpha  buprestoides 781 

Anisomorphinse 91 

Anniella 468 

Anogra  coronopifolia 108 

AnoKs 467 

Anophelepis  xiphias 71, 71 

Antiacodon. 150 

Antrozous 195 

pallidus  pacificus 587 

Anyphana  fallens 123 

floridana 124 

fragilis 124 

gracais 121,123 

velox 123 

Aphelocoma  californica 582 

Aplopus 63 

achalus 68 

angulata 68 


Aplopus  cytherea 63 

ligia 65 

microptenis 63,68 

similis 65 

Aplysia,  333,  336.  342,  343,  345,  354, 
356, 376,  377, 378,  384,  385,  387, 

694 

Apodontis 765 

Apollon 22 

Apomatus 158 

cyanellus 248 

Apopus  jamaicensis 68 

ApsUus 689 

Aptenopedes  aptera 793 

clara 793 

sphenarioides 776,793 

AquUa 22 

chnrsaetos 581 

Aquillidffi 21,22 

Aquillus 21,22 

cutaceus 22 

exaratus 23 

labiosus 23 

Araeapterjrx  penelope 567 

Araneus  cinereus 305 

Area  kobeltiana 559, 560 

no®.. 259 

ocellata 55P,560 

Archidoris.. 378 

Arctocebus 152 

Arctomys  flaviventer 589 

Arctopitheca 149, 152 

Arctosa  cinerea 305 

lynx 305 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi 607 

Ardea  herodias 580 

Arenaria  groenlandica 603 

squarrosa 605 

Aremcola.336,  343,  344,  368,  369,  695, 
697, 706, 707, 712-717, 720,  721, 

726 

Arethsa 542 

carita. 542 

gracilipes 642 

phalangium 795 

Argentinia  anserina 108 

Argiope  argentata 131 

aurantia 131 

transversa 131 

trifasciata 131 

Argyrodes  floridana 126 

globosum 126 

nephilffi 126 

trigonum 126 

ArgyrcBpeira 131 

Ariadne  bicolor 122 

Aricia 344,  360,  361,  362,  706,  720 

Arion 379 

Arissema  triphyUum 481, 483 

Arizona 468,472 

ArnUia 787 
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Aromochelys 467 

odoratus 468 

Arphio. 522 

arcta 564 

canora 564 

granulata 786 

nietana 522,664 

pseudonietana 564 

sanguinaria 622 

simplex 522 

sulphurea... 522, 776, 786 

teporata 564 

truculenta. 622 

xanthoptera 776,785 

Arrliid^eus. 85 

capito 85 

cephalotes 85 

longiceps 85 

ninicomis 85 

palamnus 85,86 

paliniirus 85 

roseus 85 

st&li 85 

styxius 85 

vittatus 85 

Anianoidea. 78 

aruana. 78 

osmylus 78 

punctata 80 

Salmanazar 78 

Asagena  amcricana 127 

Ascaris 743,744 

ferox 478 

Asclepias  obtusifolia 605 

Ascyrum  crux-andrea? 605 

stans 605 

Asio  magellaniciis 581 

Aspella 592 

Asplanchna.... 695 

Aster  concolor 605 

linariifolius 607 

nemoralis 605 

spectabilis 605 

Asterius 741 

Astragalimis  psaltria 583 

Astragalus  simulans 109 

Astroma 682 

chloropterum 682 

Ateles 152, 153, 154 

Ateloplus  not^itus 574 

Atemnus  clongatus 141 

fioridanus l^t 

Atherinidir 248,508 

Atlanticus  gibt)Osus 797 

Attidap 137 

Attus  familiaris 139 

tripunctatus 137 

Aulocara 522 

ca?ruleipes 522 

elliotti 522 

Aulonia 263,  265, 266, 267, 309 


Aulonia  aurantiaca £66 

humicola 265 

Aiuds  bisus 760 

Avicula 259 

Axiothea  campanulata 157 

Axolotl 689 

A3r8ha  orlandensis... 121 

Bacillus  coloradus 516 

mozambicus 83 

natalis 83 

palmeri S16 

souchongia 80 

Bacteria 61 

(Bacunculus)  calcarata 50 

cubensis 62 

peruana. 56,59 

tridena.^ 51 

turgida 57 

yersiniana. 53 

Bacterids 107 

BacterinsB 61,107 

Bactrododema 70 

sestuans. 70 

miliaris 70 

tiarata. 70 

welwitschi 70 

BacunculidsB. 107 

Bacunculins 61 

Bacunculus 53 

Balistes  vetula 510 

Balistidse 510 

Bathyphantes  anglicanum 1 28 

floridana 128 

micaria 128 

sp 128 

Batrachidese 669 

BdellidfiB 144 

Bdella  cardinalis 144 

Belba 146 

Bellinda  cancellata 126 

Belocephalus  subap terns 795 

Belonidse 508 

Berberis  fendleri 108 

Bergia 376 

Bifidaria  jamaicensis 411,415 

rupicola....407,  409,  410,  411,  413, 

414 

servUis 409,  410,  411,  413,  414 

Biplex 22 

Bispira 501 

polymorpha 499 

Bittium  oosimensc 26 

scalatum 26 

Blattida? 513.  562,  776,  779 

Boopedon 519 

gracile 620 

noa^ 619 

nubilum 519,563 

Boophilus  annulatus 144 

Bootettix  argentatus 563 

Boreotrophon 593 
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Bostra. 57, 60, 514 

dorsuaria. 57,514 

jaliscensis 514 

martini 59,^0 

podagrica 60 

remifonnis 98 

turgida 57, 58, 515 

Bostria  incompta 67, 514 

Brach^eplus  magniis 528 

virescens 528 

Brachystola 528 

magna 528 

Brachyura 182 

Brazieria. 636 

Brevoortia  tyrannus 507 

Bryanthus  taxifolins 603 

Buccinidffi 19, 592, 594, 595 

Buffo 22 

Bufo 739 

Bufonaria 22 

Bulla 377 

Butatas  littoralis 611 

Buteo  borealis  calurus 580 

Bythinia 379 

Caducifer 594 

Cakile  americana 604 

maritima. 611 

Calamacris 529 

clendoni 529 

Gallethiix 151 

Callilepis  imbecilla 123 

Callisaurus 468 

Callospennophilus  chrysodeirus 588 

Caloptenus  atlanis 537 

differentialis 538 

(Hesperotettix)  picticomis 538 

Calvisia 71 

atrosignata 7B 

graminea. 72 

maculiceps 71 

maculicollis 72 

ni^fasciata. 72 

thisbe 71 

viridilineata 71 

Calynda. 57 

bicuspis 57 

Calypte  anna 582 

Calyptrsea. 24, 378   ; 

Calyptrieidse 24 

Camnula  pellucida 566 

Camponotus  pennsylvanicus..641,  642, 

644 

Campostoma  anomalum 244 

Canis  ochropus 579,  588 

Cantharus  puncticulatus 593 

waterhousise 593 

CapiteUa,  360,  697,  700,  701,  706,  708, 

709, 720 

Capnobotes  fuliginosus 573 

Capuhis 24,378 

CarangidsD 508 


Caranx  crysos 608 

Carausius 42 

bracatus 42 

macer 42 

mammatus 44,46 

obiensis 46 

strumosus 42 

Carchariaa  littoralis 505, 506 

Carchariidffi 506 

Carcharinus  obscurus 505 

Cardium  anns 556,  667 

hun^erfordi 555, 556, 557 

h.  susmaticum 666 

h.  imdatopictum 666 

pap3rraceum 555,557 

stigmaticum 656 

tcheliense 557,558 

Carepalexis  tuberculata 131 

Carphophis 467 

Carpioaes  damalis 243 

grayi.. 242,243 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis 583 

purpureus  calif omicus 582 

Carychium 407,413 

bermudense,  408, 409, 4 10, 41 1 ,  412, 

416 

exiguum 415 

jamaicense 415 

sp 408 

Cassandra  calyculata 607 

Cassiope  hypnoides 603 

Castilleia  Integra 109 

intermedia 109 

Catarrhinse 149 

Cathartes  aura 580 

Catostomids 242 

Catostomus  nigricans 243 

Caulonia 48 

Cebus 150, 151, 152, 153 

Cemophora 467 

Centrarchids 248 

CentrolophidfiB..^ 509 

Centropnstes  striatus 510 

Centrums  carolinianus 141, 142 

gracilia 141,142 

hentzi 142 

margaritatus 142 

Ceophloeus  pileatus  abieticola 581 

Cepnaloccema. 680 

chapadensis 681 

costulata 681 

fiavirostris 682 

lineata. 682 

multispinosa. 681 

sica 680 

Ceratinella  emertoni 127 

Ceratinopsis  similis 127 

Ceratinoptera  lutea 767,780 

Cereus  tnglochidiatus 108 

Cerithiidse 25 

Cerithium  subscalatum 
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Cerithium  trailli 25 

t.  kikaiensis 25 

Ceroys 48 

bigibbus 48,49 

multispinosus 48 

perfoliatus 48,61 

rabdota 48 

Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis 584 

Ceryle  alcyon 581 

Ceuthophilus 545 

agassizii 545 

arizonensis 574 

brevipes 545 

califomicus 545 

discolor 545 

diver^ens 545 

gracilipes 545 

lapidicola 545 

laten& 545 

macropus 646 

maculatus 545 

niger 545 

occultus 545 

scabripes 545 

stygius 545 

uhleri 545 

virgatipes 798 

Chffitopterus 706 

Chameea  fasciata 585 

Characinidae 119,248 

Charina 468 

Cheiromeles 251 

Chelanops  affinis 141 

dentatus 141 

floridffi. 140 

latimanus 141 

latus 140 

oblongus 140 

tumidus 141 

Chelifer  biseriatum 140 

floridanus 140 

muricatus 140 

Chelonia 474 

Chelydra 467 

Chernetidae 120 

Chilomeniscus 468 

ChUonycteris 180, 181-207, 250, 251 

boothi 182, 183, 197, 207 

davyi 266 

d.  fulvus 255 

fuliginosa 182, 188, 191 

grisea. 182,155-191 

gymnonotus,  182,  193,  251,  262, 

254 
macleayii,  182-185,  188,  255-194, 

199, 206,  207 

m.  fuliginosa. 184, 188, 189, 191 

m.  grisea 184, 188, 191 

m.  inflata 184, 187-190, 191 

mexicana 183,  ;805 

osburni 182,  iP-f 


Chilonycteris  pamellii,   184,  194,  197, 

198  200 

p.  boothi 185, 197, 199, 200',  203 

p.  portoricensis 185, 197, 199 

peraonata 182, 183, 184, 193 

portoricensis 183, 199, 200 

psilotis 183, 185, 205 

quadridens 186, 191 

rubiginosa,  182, 183, 185, 193,  200, 

203, 204,  207, 253 

rubiginosus 20S 

r.  mexicana 185, 200, 203, 253 

Chione  hisenensis 663 

micra 662,553 

Chiracanthium  albeus 123 

inclusa. 123 

Chiriquia. 664 

serrata 664 

Chiromys 149, 155, 156 

Chiroptera 149 

Chiton 221,336 

polii 257-259 

Chitoniscus 107 

Chloealtis  abdominalis... 563 

viridis 518 

Chloritis  obsciirus 628 

tosanus 629 

t.  osumiensis 629 

Chlorostoma  rugatum 33 

r.  sublsevis 33 

turbinatum.„ 33 

Choloepus  hofmanni 477 

Chondestesgrammacusstrigatus....  583 

Choraetypus  hippiscus 672 

Chorcetypi 670 

Chortophaga  viridifasciata 777, 786 

Chromacris 532 

colorata 532 

miles 532 

speciosa 532 

Chromodoris 377 

Chrosomus  erythrogaster 244 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum....  108 

Chrysemys 467,468 

concinna 468 

mobilensis 468 

rubriventris 468 

scabra 468 

Chrysopsis  falcata 605 

mariana. 605 

Chrysso  albomaculata. 128 

Chthonius  pennsylvanicus 141 

spinosus 141 

Cichlidae 249 

Cinclus  mexicanus 584 

Cingulina  cingulata 30 

circinata 30,31 

japonica 30,31 

suDulata 30 

terebra 30 

Cinostemum 467 
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Cinostemum  pennsylvanicum 468 

Circotettix  sunusus 569 

undulatus 669 

Cirratuliis  luxuriosus 493 

spirabranchiis 492,493 

ateUus  fisheri 588 

gammurus  beecheyi 586, 588 

g.  douelasU 577 

Qadomorpnus 61 

phyllinus 61 

CladonotcB. 658 

Cladonotus  horrendiis 660 

ClanculuB  gemmulif  er  pallidus 84 

hizenensis 34 

h.  var.  fraterculus 88 

Qathurella  centrosa 11 

chichijimana. 11 

dichroma 11 

lischkeana. 12 

maculosa. 11 

tincta. 11 

Claiisilia  agna. 825 

asperate 825,826 

amicophora. 812 

(Tyrannophsedusa)     auranti- 

aca 812 

a.  sakui 816 

awajiensis 813 

azumai 616, 816, 817 

a.  idiopylis 817 

bemardii 815,816 

callistochila 817,818 

calopt3nc 825 

caryostoma 812 

c.jayi 812 

cladopt^x 887 

crenilabium 816 

cymatodes 810 

dsemonorum 832,834 

d.  viva 832, 883 

ducalis  rex 809 

excellens 816 

fultoni 822 

hachijoensis 832 

hedleyi 835 

hickonis 821,822 

h.  saucia 822 

hiraseana 810,811 

hirasei 828, 829, 830 

h.  var.  kikaiensis 828 

hosayaka. 814 

hyperaptyx 825,827 

hyperoptyx 827-831 

h.  yorongiwana 828, 830 

ikiensis 812 

kikaiensis 828, 830, 833 

koshikijimana 814 

mikawa 813 

mima 819 

mimus 825, 826, 828 

nagashimana 810 


QausHia  nakadai 818 

n.  degenerate 818, 819 

okinoerabuensis 816 

ophidoon 820 

oshimse 818 

pattelus 882 

p.  miyakaensis 882 

pigra 812 

pinto 825,827 

platydera  var.  minoensis 818 

ptychochila 815,816 

ptychocyma 825 

p.yakushims 825 

purissima 825,826 

sarissa 828,829 

stricteluna 828 

subhickonis 821 

sublunellate 814 

thaumatopoma 884 

tokunoshimana 819 

tryoni 837 

t.  var.  miyakejimana 887 

una 817 

vaste 822 

ventriluna 811,812 

yaeyamensis 828,881 

aausiliidffi 616,809 

Clematis  ligusticifolia 108 

aemmys 468 

Clepsine 714 

aiola  chalybsea £S9 

Clitunminse. 80 

Clonaria 82 

Clonistria  bartholomiea. 60 

linearis 60 

Clonophis 467 

Clubiona  tibialis 123 

Qubionida 123 

Clupea  harengus 507 

haumela 771 

Clupeidse 507 

Clymene  harai 157 

Clymenella,  336,  343,  368,  369,  697, 

699, 706, 712, 716, 721 

aypeotettix 666,667 

schochii 667 

Cnemidophorus 468,473 

Coccothnnax 613 

Codakia  bella 555 

b.  delicatula 555 

(Jagonia)  bella 555 

Colaptes  cafer  coUaris 581 

Coleosoma  blanda It8 

floridana 128 

CoUonia  rosa 81 

Colobotis  beldingi 588 

Coluber 466, 467, 472 

guttetus 472 

lineaticollis 472 

obsoletus  confinis 472 

o.  obsoletus 473 
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Coluber  quadrivittatus 472 

subocularis 472 

Colubraria. 22, 592, 595 

maculosa 22 

Colubrariidae 592 

Columbella  albinodulosa 14 

a.  var.  ogasawarana. 14 

deshayesii 14 

digglesi 16 

divaricata 16 

dunkeri 15 

hahajimana 15 

lioc3nna 14 

palumbina 14 

sandwichensis 14 

sinensis 16 

somnium. 15 

troglodytes 16 

turturina. 13 

t.  borealis..^ 13 

varians 14 

Columbellida 13 

Conidse 6 

Conocephalus 543,777 

acuminatus 543 

albifrons 543 

armatus 543 

atlanticus 795 

b'dineatus 543 

cinereus 543 

comutus 543 

discolor 543 

elongatus 543 

ensiger.«„ 273 

fabc 543 

fuscostriatus 796 

griseus 543 

nemipterus 543 

inflatus 543 

lanceolatus 543 

mexicanus 796 

nasutus 543 

obscurellus 543 

retusus 795 

ru^osus 543 

spinigerus 543 

subulatus 543 

triceps 543 

tricomis 543 

trifidus 543 

triops 543 

vanus 543 

virens 543 

viridissimus 543 

Conozoa  acuminata 567 

Contia 468 

Contopus  richardsonii 582 

Conus  aculeiformis 6 

acutangulus 6 

comatosa 550 

dormitor 6,550 


Conus  gratacapii 7 

kikaiensis 6, 7 

sieboldi 550 

Coralliophila  jeffreysi 16 

j.  var.  hiradoensis 16 

Corema  conradiL 606 

Coreopsis  rosea 605 

Coriarachne  floridana 132 

versicolor 132 

Coronella.„ 472 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos  hesperis....  582 

Corynorhinus 195 

Corynorhynchus 677 

hispidulus 677 

hlspidus 677 

latirostris 677 

radula 677 

spinosus 677 

Cottid® 511 

Cratsgus  parvifolia. 605 

Cremaatogaster  lineolata,  639, 640, 642, 

Orepidula,  24,  332,  333,  336-350,  354, 
356,  358,  363,  366,  367,  369-373, 
379,  385-389,  392,  697, 701,  712, 

722,  724, 726 

adunca 346 

crepidula 24 

plana 24 

unffuiformis 24 

wabhi 24 

Griotettix 662 

baeri 662 

bispinosus 662 

b.  japonicus 662 

borrei 662 

brevis 662 

clavitarsis 662 

emarginatus 662 

insidiosus 662 

miliaris 662 

nexuosus 662 

nigellus 662 

nodulosus 662 

perminatus 662 

pulcher 662 

pullus 662 

rugosus 662 

saginatus 662 

subulatus 662 

tricarinatus 662 

vidali 662 

Crocodilus 467 

Crotalus 468,473 

Crotaphytus 468 

Crypta 24 

Ctenid« 136 

Ctenosaura 467 

Oulex 739 

Oumia... 22 

bracteatus 23 
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Cumia  decapitatus 23 

lanceolata 22 

Cupiennius  sallei 121^  136 

Cupressus  thyoides 605 

Cyanoci  tta  stelleri  carbonacea 582 

Cyanospiza  amoena 583 

Cyathopoma 619 

innocens 619 

iota 619 

micron 619 

Cybium  acervum 766 

cavalla. 766 

Cyclas 336, 360, 379, 694, 714 

Cyclophis 467,472 

CyclophoridsB 616 

CyclopteridsB 511 

Cycloptenis  lumpiis 511 

Cycloptilum  squamosum 799 

Cyclosa  bifurca 131 

thoreUi 130 

Cyclotus 619 

micron 619 

minutus 619 

nudus 618 

Cyllenegibba 20 

japonica 19 

Cynorta  omata. 140 

Cynoscion  regalis 510 

Cyperus  cylindricus 605 

Cyphocrania  tamyris 70 

CyprinidfiB 244 

(^rthara. 10 

Cytiierea  crispata  amica 551 

puerpera 552 

reticulata 552 

Dactylotum 539 

bicolor 539 

histricum 539 

pictum. 572 

variegatum. 539 

Damseus 146 

Daphnella  maculosa 8 

radula 8 

Dasychone  japonica 164, 165 

Dasyleurotettix 658 

curriei 658 

Dasypus  sexcinctus 477 

Dasyurus 154 

Datames 89 

aqualis 89 

mouhotii 89 

Datura  tatula 109 

Decidia 91 

soranus 91 

Dendragapus  obscurus  fuliginosus.  580 

Dendrocicnla J^8 

Dendrocincla..„ 426,447-463 

acedesta 449,461 

anabatina 447, 449, 4B2 

a.  anabatina 452, 453 

a.  typla 452, 453 


Dendrocincla  aphanta 450, 461 

atrirostris,  447, 449,  451-454,  457- 

459 

brunnea 449, 450, 451 

castanoptera. 447,^^ 

enalincia 449, 454, 455 

fuliginosa 449, 453, 454, 456, 4^7 

homochroa 449,461 

h.  acedesta 461, 462 

h.  homochroa 462 

lafre8nayei...449, 451, 457, 458, 459 

longicauda 447, 449, 451 

macrorhyncha 447, 449, 450 

merula.- 450,456-459 

merulina 4^5,460 

meruloides...447,  450,  457,  460, 461 

m.  aphanta 460 

m.  meruloides 459—162 

minor. ^2,452 

olivacea 449,  451,  ^^-459 

o.  anguina. 448,  J^7, 458 

o.  lafresnayei  447,  451,  457,  458, 

459, 461 

o.  olivacea 456, 457, 459 

o.  phseochroa 458, 461 

phseochroa 450,4^^ 

ridgwayi 448, 449, 458, 459 

ruficeps 449, 461, 462, 463 

rufo-olivacea 447, 453, 454 

turdina 454,455 

typhla 449 

tyrannina 447, 449, 451 

t.  brunnea. 450 

t.  tyrannina 450, 451 

Dendrocolaptes 448,454 

atrirostris.... 451 

fumigatus 4^3 

menila... 456 

turdinus 448, 449,  4^4 

Dendrocops  meruloides 459 

tyranninus 4^ 

Dendrocopus  fuliginosus 45S 

Dendrohyrax 478 

Dendroica  nigrescens 584 

Dendromanes 447,4^ 

homochrous 462 

Dendronotus 329 

Dendryphantes  floridanus 188 

octavus 137,138 

Dermacentor  americanus 144 

Dermonotus,    182-184,  207,  241,  250, 

251 

davyi 251, 269, 253,  256 

d.  fulvus 251, 253-256 

fulvus 193,^955 

Derotmema  haydeni 567 

laticinctum 567 

Desmodium  IseAngatum 605 

viridiflorum 605 

Diadophis 467 

Diancta 624 
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Diapensia  lapponica 603 

Diapheromera 50,  514 

calcarata 50,514 

femorata 51 

sayi 50 

Diceratoptyx 809, 823, 824, 835, 886 

Dichromorpha 518 

viridis 518, 777, 785 

Diclidums 251 

Dictyna  floridana 121,126 

foliacea 124 

sublata 125 

DictynidflB 124 

Dictyophorus  guttatus 776, 787 

reticulatus 787 

DimorphcMles..-^ 84 

mancus 84 

prostasis 84 

DinophUus 260, 360,  688-737 

apatris 689 

g3rrociliatU8. 689 

Dinopsis  spinosiis 125 

Diopatra  califomica 484 

Diotanis 658 

Diplocardia  communis 803 

longa 803 

michaelseni 803 

Diplocentms  lesueurii 142 

Diplommatina 624 

cassa 620,622 

everetti 624 

gibbera 620,621 

goniobasis 621 

g.  onoensis 621 

immersidens 623 

kumejimana 623,624 

k3aishuen8i8 620, 621, 622 

lateralis 628,624 

oshimse 623 

sculptilis 619 

tokimoshimana 622 

tosana 620 

tosanella 620 

ventricosa. 622 

vespa 616, 619, 620, 624 

Diplommatinids 619,624 

Dipodomys  califomicus 587 

Dipoena  crassiventris 127 

Dipsosaunis 408 

Discocoplis 695 

Discotettix 670 

armatus 670 

belzebuth 670 

Dissosteira  Carolina 566,  777, 786 

Distorsio 22- 

Distortrix 22 

Distylia. 501 

rugosa 499 

Diura 84 

Dixippus 41 

crawangensis 41 

56 


Dixippiis  insularis 44 

nodosus 41,42 

sumatranus 41 

uniformis 41,42 

Dolomedes 313,314 

albineus 136 

fontanus 314,  316,  319 

idoneus 314,319 

mira. S£0 

scapularis 314 

scnptus 316,317 

sexpunctatus 136,  314 

tenebrosus 317,  318, 319, 319 

urinator 314, 317, 319 

virgatus 3S0 

Doris 329,  376, 377, 387 

Doto 329,376 

Drassids 122 

Dreissensia,  336,  343,  360,  381,  694, 

697,  699, 714 

polymorpha 379 

Drillia  albiguttata 8 

streptonotus 7 

zebra 8 

Drosera  filiformis 605 

Drymadusa  arizonensis 573 

limbata 573 

Drymobius 467 

Dryobates  ^airdneri 581 

harrisii 581 

pubescens  turati 581 

villosus  hyloscopus 581 

Dryocopus 448 

Dyme 56,66 

bifrons 56 

Dyscolorhinus 529 

Dysderidse 122 

Dysopes 182,251 

Echeneididse 511 

Echeneis  naucrates 511 

Edentata 478 

Eilica  bicolor 123 

Elaps 467 

Eleocharis  melanocarpa 605 

EUipes  minuta 799 

ElopidsB 507 

Elopssaurus. 507 

Elysia 377,387 

Empidonax  difficilis 582 

Emys 467,468 

Encheliopus 770 

Enchelyopus 770 

Encoptolophus 524 

costaliB 524 

parvus 524 

subgracilis 566 

Endodontidse 636 

Ennea  iwakawa  miyakojimana 631 

i.  oshimana 631 

Epeira  balaustina 129 

domiciliorum 12t^ 
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Epeira  fasciata ISl 

floridensis 129 

fuscovittata 130 

gigas 129 

^obosa 129 

luniperina. 130 

labyrinthea 129 

pratensis 129 

scutulata 130 

septima 129 

spmigera 121, 130 

strix. 129 

thaddeus 129 

trivittata 129 

undecimtuberculata 121, 130 

wittfeldsB. 129 

Epeiridse 128 

Ephippitytha  graciUpes 542, 54S 

Epidromus 22, 592, 595 

Epigaearepens 607,608 

£4}lsema 245 

scabriceps 245 

Eptesicus  f uscus. 579 

f.  bemardinus 590 

f.  melanopterus 690 

f.  osceola. 590 

Ercolania 333,376 

Eremseus. 146 

floridanus 145 

Ergaea 24 

walshi 24 

Erianthi 672 

Erianthus 672 

acutipennis 672 

flavomflatus 672 

guttatus 672 

malcolmi 673 

nipponensis 672 

obtusus 672 

Eriophyes  oleiovorua 146 

Eriophyidfie 146 

Eroaium  cicutarium 108 

Erucii 673 

Erucius 673 

dimidiatipes 675 

magnificus 674 

pictus 674 

vitreus 673,674 

ErythraBidse 144 

Erythrffius  sp 144 

Erythrolamprus 467 

Etheostoma  whipplii 248 

Eublepharis 468 

Euchelis  hachijoensis 35 

lischkei 34 

Euchelus  atratus 35 

cancellatus 35 

(Hybochelus)  cancellatus  ori- 

entalis 85 

gemmatus 35 

Euchone  alicaudata 165 


Euconulus  turbinatus,   408-411,  412, 

426 

Eucta  caudata 132 

Eucynopotamus 119 

Eugnatna  pallida. 132 

EulecaniuiQ 112 

Eulima 29 

dentiens e8,2S 

Eulimidae 29 

Eulota  callizona  minor 626 

c.  montivaga 626 

commoda 628 

despecta 627 

(Acusta)  d.  ikicnsis 627 

d.  kikaiensis 627 

(Acusta)  d.  prsetenuis 627 

d.  sieboldiana 627 

friedeliana  goniosoma 625 

(iEgista)  f .  var.  humerosa, 625 

mercatoria 626 

niovaka. 627 

oculus 625,626 

(Euhadra)  okinoerabuensis 626 

(iEgista)  omma 626, 626 

submandarina 626,634 

Eumastaces 675 

EumastacinsB 670 

Eumastax 675 

dentatus 675 

Eumeces 468,473 

Eimice  biannulata 487 

Eupatorium  album 605 

hyssopifolium 605 

leucolepis 605 

rotimdifolium. 605 

Euphsdusa. 837 

Euphagus  cyanocephalus 582 

Euphorbia  ipccacuanhae 605 

polygonifolia 604 

Eupodidse 144 

Eupomatus 361 

Euryopis  argentea 127 

Euryta 5 

brazieri 5 

pulchella 5 

trilineata. 5 

Eustala  prompta....^ 130 

EutflBuia 467, 470, 471 

butted 471 

elegans 470 

e.  elegans 471 

e.  vagrans 471 

eques 470,471 

hammondi 470,471 

infemalis 470 

marciana. 470,471 

me^alops 471 

ordmatus 471 

proxima 471 

radix 470,471 

sackeni 471 
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Eutaenia  saurita.^ 471 

sirtalis 470 

8.  leptocephala 471 

8.  ordinatus 470 

8.  parietalis 470, 471 

8.  pickeringi 471 

8.  sirtalis 470,  471 

Eutamias  amoenus 588 

hindsi 577 

minimus  pictus 588 

senex 588 

Euthrialineata. 594 

Evermannella. 119 

biserialia 119 

Falcicula  hebardi 777, 802 

Falco  sparverius  phalsena 581 

FaUugia  acuminata 109 

a.  micrantha 109 

micrantha 109 

paradoxa  acuminata 109 

Farancia 467 

Farer g36 

sammara £36 

Felis  oregonensia 580 

Ficimia 468 

Filistatahibemalis 122 

FilistatidcD 122 

Fiona. 325-405 

marina 325-405 

Fissurella 378 

Flammeo 236 

achromopt^rus 236 

marianus £36 

sammara. 238 

Fluorite 475 

ForficulidsB 562,  776,  777 

Formica  fusca  var.  8ubsericea...642, 644 

sanguinea..„ 642,644 

Frontina  coccinea 128 

Fuentes  lineata 139 

Fundulus  heteroclitus  macrolepi- 

dotus 507 

majalis 507 

Fusidae 18 

Fusus 378,387 

suboblitus 18 

GadJda?..:. 511 

Gadus  callarias 511 

Galago 153 

Galeopithecus 149 

Galeorhinidsp 505 

Galunma 146 

afHnis 146 

emarginata 145 

Galpinsiafendlcri 108 

Gamasidse 145 

Gamasomorpha  fioridana 121, 122 

Gamasussp 145 

Gambusia  affiius 248 

Ganesella  adelime 629 

ferruginea 631 


Ganesella  japonica 631 

largilncrti 630 

myomphala 630 

m.  minor 630 

m.  okinoshimana 630 

selasia 630,631 

8.  textilis 630,  631 

s.  zonata 630,  631 

sororcula 629 

tokunoshimana 629 

wicgmanniana 630,  631 

Garypus  floridensis 141 

Gasteracantha  cancriformis 128 

Gastropteron 378 

Gaucelmis  augustinus 127 

Gaultheria  procumbens 607,  608 

Gayenna  parvula 124 

Gayliissacia  dumosa 605 

frondosa... 607 

resinosa. 607,608 

Gea  heptagon 128 

Gemp3din8e 767 

Gempvlus 7^7,767 

coluber 768 

ophidianus 767 

serpens 767 

Geolycosa 263, 265, 292 

arenicola 293,  295,  299 

baltimoriana. 293,297 

carolinensis 293,299 

latifrons 292, 293, 295 

texana. 203,298 

Geophilus  cayugaj 655 

lanius 655 

regnans 664 

Geothlypis  tolmiei 584 

Gerardia  pediculoria 606 

purpurea. 604 

Gemio  alatunga 763 

germon 761,763- 

Gerrhonotus 468 

Geum  radiatum 603 

Gibbula  iucamata 34 

vittata 34 

Glaucidium  gnoma  calif omicum 581 

Glauconia 468 

Glyceria  obtusa 605 

Gnaphalium  purpureum 605 

Gnaphosa  sericata 123 

Gomphocerus  clepsydra 563 

Gonatista  grisea 781 

Goniodoris 329 

Gordius 753 

Gorilla 149 

GraefTea 85 

cocophages 85 

fulvescens 85 

lifuensis 85 

Granmionota  maculata 127 

Gratidia 82 

inclinata 83 
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Gratidia  natalis 83 

prostrostrata 83 

sansibara 82 

Grindelia  inomata 108 

Gryllidff 546,  575,  799 

Gryllotalpa  borcaliB 799 

Gryllufi 546,777 

Kqualis 525 

assimilis 546 

barretti 547 

domcsticus 546 

fasciatus 527 

formosus 6£S 

guttatus 787 

luctuosus 801 

mexicanus 547 

necydaloides 95 

(Mantis)  necydaloides 88 

niveus 54? 

nubilus 519 

obliquus 539 

obscurus 634 

pennsylvanicus 575,801 

personatus 575 

phthisicus 95 

(Mantis)  phtliisicus 97 

rubens 801 

nifipes 539 

(Mantis)  siccifolius 105 

trifasciatus 527 

violaceus 539 

Gymnoglossa 29 

Gymnorhina. 182 

Gymnosarda. 760 

Gynmo8cirtetespusillu8....776,  789,  798 

Gyninura 182 

Gyrina. 22 

Gyrineum 22 

Habrocestum  pulex 139 

Hadrotettix 527 

trifasciatus 527,570 

Hahniasp 124 

Haldea 467,471 

HalitetUB  Icucocephaliis 581 

Hamalatiwa  grise^a 137 

Haminea. 378 

Hapale 150, 151, 152, 154 

Hapithus  brevipennis 777,  802 

Haplopus  cytherea 63 

eucneinis 61 

Hedotcttix 668 

festivua 668 

gracilis 668 

Helianthus  angustifolia 605 

annuus 108 

petiolarus 108 

Heliastus. 528 

aridus 570 

aztecus 528 

obesus 528 

suinichrasti 528 


Heliastus  venezuelae 528 

Helicidie 625 

Helicina  convexa 411, 421 

verecunda 625 

V.  degener 62o 

Helicinidse 625 

Helicops 467 

Helix 379 

circiunfirmatus 4^0 

discrepans 4^0 

ocbroleuca 419 

reinianus 419 

Helminthophilacelatalutescens...  684 

rubricapillagutturalis 584 

Helodcrma 468 

Hemiphcedusa,  809,  811,  812,  816,  826 

Hemizaptyx 813,  823,  824-826,  834 

Hermsea 378 

Heros  cyanoguttatus 249 

Hesperophasma 47 

Hesperotettix 537 

festivus 537,570 

meridionalis 537 

viridis 537,570 

Heterodon 467, 472, 473 

nasicus 473 

platyrhinos 473 

simus 473 

Heteronemia. 53,56 

festuca 54 

ignava 54 

mcxicana 53,54 

striata 54 

yersiniana. 53 

Heteroneminae 47,61,^107 

Heteropoda  venatoria. 121, 134 

Heteropteryginse 89 

Heteropteryx 89 

austraus 89 

castelnaudii 89 

dehaanii 89 

dilatata 89 

grayii 89 

mulleri 89 

rollandi 89 

rosenberffi 89 

westwooaii....„ r 89 

Hibiscus  moscheutos 604, 609 

Hippiscus 524 

cupidus 566 

ocelote 524 

phoenicoptcrus 777,786 

rugosus 777,786 

zapotecus 525, 566 

Hippoglossus  hippoglossus 512 

Hipponyx  acutus 25 

australis S4. 

comucopisea 26 

orientalis 26 

suturalis 26 

Hirasea  insignis 6S6 
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Hirundo  erythrogaster 583 

Histiagonia  rostrata 127 

Holbrookia 468 

Holocenthridffi 222 

Holocenthrus 225 

albo-rubcr...: 235 

adscensionis 225 

binotatus 233 

brachyrhynchus. 233 

diploxiphus 227,229 

ensifer 235 

gladispinis 226,  226,  228 

gracilispinis :.  227 

leo... 235 

Polynesia; 229 

rufus.. 225 

siccifer. 233,234 

thomtonensis 231,232 

xantherythrus 225 

Holocentrum  leo 235,  £36 

sicciferum ;e55, 234 

Holocentrus  albo-niber 236 

diploxiphus.. 226,228 

ensifer 236 

microstomus 23t 

poecilopterus 229, 2Z\ 

ruber 235 

sammara 236 

spinifer 236 

xantherythrus 226 

Holotraehys 224 

lima 224 

Homalattus  cyaneus 139 

Homo 149,150 

Horesidotes  cinereus 563 

Hormilia 542 

elegans 572 

prasina 542 

Hudsonia ericoides 605- 

montana 611 

tomentosa. 6()4 

Humulus  lupulus  neoiuexicanus....  108 

Hyalina  nelsoni 4^6 

Hybusa 679 

occidentalis 679,680 

reedi 679 

Hyctiapikei 139 

Hydroides 369 

Hydrophlox 245 

Hylocichla  guttata  nana 585 

ustulata 585 

Hyopsodinae 149 

Hj-psicomus  lyra 161 

pha?atainia 163 

Hypsiglena 468 

Hyracotherium 478 

Hyrax 476-480 

Icius  elegans 138 

floridana 138 

pleuralis 138 

wickhami 138 


Ictalurus  punctatus 242 

Icteria  virens  longicauda 584 

Icterus  bullocki 582 

Ictiobus  tumidus 243 

Ignacia 96 

Insectivora 149 

Ipomcea  pandurata 605 

pes-carp© 611 

Iridoprocne  bicolor 584 

Isagores. 105 

Ischnochiton,  333,  330,  343,  347,  ^50, 
363,  368-370,  699,  702,  705, 712, 

713,720 

cooperi 257 

magdalenensis 257 

mertensii 257 

regularis 257 

Ischnopoda. 69 

phiUipsi 69 

reyi 69 

Ischnoptera 767,780 

insequalis 779 

johnsoni 779 

major. 780 

uhleriana 780 

Isometrus  maculatus 142 

Istiophoridffi 769 

Istiophorus  nigricans 769 

Isurus  dekayi 506 

Ivaimbricata 611 

Ixodes  scapularis 144 

Ixodida; 144 

Jantlieria 377 

Janus 378 

Japonia  barbata 617 

tokunoshimana 61<> 

Jerdonia 619 

Julus  moreleti 653 

Junco  oregonus  thurberi 583 

Juncus  peenii 606 

mihtaris 600' 

pelocarpus 605 

scirpoiaes  var.  macrostemon...  605 

Kairaalba 121,130 

Kaliella  bimaris 033 

gudei 634 

g.  persubtilis 634 

higashiyamana. 633 

humiliconus 033 

kikaigashimtc 033 

modesta 634 

okinoshimana 033 

pagoduloides 634 

pallida 634 

sororcula 633 

Kalmia  angustifolia 605,608 

glauca 608 

Katharina  tunicata 257 

Kellia  japonica 558 

porculus 668 

Kochia 146 
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Labia  burgessii 776, 778 

guttata 776 

melancholica 562 

minor.« 776,778 

Labidesthes  sicculus 248 

Labidura  bidens 777 

Labridae 510 

Lactista...^ 525 

gibbosus 525,526 

pellepidus 525 

pulcnripennis 525 

punctatus 525,526 

Lselaps  sp..^ 145 

Lamnidse 506 

Lampas 22 

Lampusia 22 

pilearis 22 

Lampusidse fBl 

Laonome. 167 

-  tridentata 164 

Larinia  directa 131 

Larix  americana. 608 

Lasionycteris  noctivagans 579 

Lasiunis  borealis  teliotus 591 

cinereus 587 

Lasius  umbratus..^ 642, 644 

latipes 639,  640,  642,  644 

Lathrodectus  mactans 127 

Lathyrus  decaphyllus 108 

.-  maritimus 604 

Lechea  racemulosa 606 

Ledum  latifolium 608 

Leiognathus 759 

Leiophyllum  buxifolium 611 

Lemnisoma 767 

serpens 7^7,769 

thyrsitoides 767 

Lemnisomidse 767 

Lemnisominae 767 

Lemur 150 

Lemuravidse 149 

Lepidonotus 333,  706, 712 

Lepidopidffi 770 

Lepidopus  caudatus 770 

ensiformis 770 

Lepomis  megalotis 248 

Lepnis 525 

elephas 566 

Lepturacanthus 770 

Leptysma 533,788 

marginicollis 533,788 

Lepus  arizonte 589 

bachmani 578,587 

calif omicus 578,  587, 589 

floridanus  audubonii 587 

Lespedezahirta 606,607 

Leucauge 131 

argyra 121,131 

hortonim 131 

Liacarus  concolor 146 

Libellula  americanus 534 


Lichanura 468 

Ligurotettix  kunzei 563 

Linum  philadelphicum 608 

Limax .'333, 336, 343, 347, 379,  381 

Limnsea. 336,  379,  387 

Limnotheriiun ; 150 

Linotsenia  epileptica 657 

rubelliana 656,657 

Linum  australe 108 

puberulum 108 

Linvphia  communis 128 

LioDunum  bicolor 140 

formosum 140 

vittatum 140 

Liolepisma 467 

laterale 469 

Liopeltis 467,472 

Litaneutria  minor 562 

Lithobius  centurio 651 

cockerelli 651 

euthus 652 

fim^iferopes 652 

navigans , 653 

provocator 653 

Lithyphantes  fulvus 127 

7-maculatu8 127 

Lobostoma 181,182 

quadridens 185 

Lobostomidte 183 

Lobostominffi 183 

LocustinsB 530 

Lonchodes  poms 4^ 

Lonchodidae 107 

Lonchodinse 38 

Lonchorhina. 429 

Lopaphus  coccophagus 85 

Lophiidse.». 612 

Lophius  piscatorius 512 

Lophopsetta  niaculata 512 

Lophortyx  califomicus 580 

Loris 149,152 

(Stenops) 149 

Lotoriidffi £1 

Lotorium 21,22 

femoralis 22 

lotor 22 

Loxosceles  rufescens 122 

LuchuphflBdusa,  616,  809,  816-817,  820 

Lucina  divergens 555 

fibula 555 

Lumbriconereis  erecta 490 

Lupinus  perennis 606 

Lutra  canadensis 679 

Lutreola  vison  energumenos 579 

Luxilus 245 

Lycopodium  inundatum 606, 608 

i.  var.  bigelovii 605 

selago 603 

Lycosa. 263,  265,  267,  276,  277,  292. 

293,  300, 308 
angusta 121 
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Lycosa  antelucana 276, 278, 282 

arenicola £99 

avara 304 

babingtoni 134,290 

baltimoriana 297 

bUineata 276, 277, 278, 290 

carolinensis 134,  fPP 

charonoides 276,  278,  286 

cinerea. 305 

communis 287 

contestata. 303 

domifex. 299 

erratica 134 

euepigynata 277, 279, 282 

fatifera 293 

(Pardosa)  flavipes 276 

floridana 134 

frondicola 306 

funerea 286 

glacialis £74 

groenlandica £74 

halodroma 306 

helluo 134 

hentzi 135 

inhonesta 276,  277,  283,  290 

insopita. 278,  280,  282 

kochii 306 

(Pirata)  Isemibergi 121 

lenta 121,134 

lepida 277,287 

lynx 306 

mccooki 276, 277, 283 

mackcnziana 278 

maritima. 306 

minima £73 

modesta 278 

nidicola ^^,291 

nidifex £99 

nigra 277,285 

nigraurata 306 

nigroventris 262 

ocreata 263, 276, 277, 278,  288 

o.  pulchra 263,  £90 

pictilis 277,  285,  287 

polita 307 

posticata 134 

pratensis 303 

pulchra 277 

punctulata 134, 277, 288 

purcelli 282,505 

rabida 135 

relucens 276,  277, 278,  292 

riparia 134 

nifa 27S,  £88 

nigosa 277,286 

scutulata,  136,  263,  276,  277,  289, 

300 

sepulchralis 307 

stonei 203,  £88 

sublata 308 

tarentula  carolinensis £99 


Lycosa  tigrina £90,291 

(Pirata)  transversolineata 121 

verisimilis £9£ 

vulpina £90,292 

xerampelina 278 

Lycosidae 134,  241,  261, 264 

Lynx  fasciatus  oculeus 588 

sp 580 

Lyssomanes  viridis 140 

Lvstrophis 472 

Nfacacus 151, 155 

Macella 80 

caulodes 80 

dentata 80 

Machserocera 517 

mexicana 517 

pacifica 517 

sumichrasti 517 

Macrocheles  sp 145 

Macrochlamys  dulcis 635 

d.  koshikijimana 635 

gudei 636 

g.  inclytus 636 

semisericatus 635 

subelimatus 635 

Macroclemmys 467 

Macrophyllum 428 

Macropus 154 

Macrotis 427,428 

Macrotus 260,427-446 

bocourtianus 428, 437,  439 

bulleri 428,  439,  444 

califomicus,  428,   429,   437,  4^9, 

441,444 
mexicanus,  428,  429,  437,  439,  440, 

441  444 

m.  bulleri 429*,  439 

minor 428, 436, 437 

pygmaeus 429,444 

waterhousi,   42S'4S0,    432,    4S£- 

4S7,W 

w.  compressus 429, 432, 433, 434 

w.  jamaicensis  ...429,  432,  434-439 

w.  minor 429,  433, 435 

Mactra  antiq[uata 550 

cameopicta. 550 

stultorum 550 

Maculotriton 592,593 

bracteatus 593,595 

b.  lativaricosus 593 

b.  longus 593, 695 

digitalis 593,595 

Macus  cynomolgus 155 

Msevia  vittata 139 

Magnolia  glauca 605 

Manadeva  verrucosa 128 

Makaira  nigricans 769 

Malaclemmys 467 

Maldane  coronata 157 

disparidentata 494 

gotoi 157 
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Malvastrum  cockerelli 109 

Mangilia  cinnamomea 10 

c.  peraffinis 10 

cyiindrica 9 

(iecussata 10, 11 

delacouriana 10, 11 

(C3rthara)  hirasei 10 

kawakurana. 9 

planilabrum 10 

pura. 9 

semicarinata.^ 9 

Mangora  gibberosa 130 

placida 130 

Mantida 513, 562, 777, 781 

Mantis  arumatia 61 

ferula. 61 

linearis 60 

maculata. 88 

siccifolia 105 

Maransis 83 

rufolineatus 83 

Marmessoidea. 73 

cercyon 73 

eurybates 73 

marmessus 73 

phluctainoides 78,74 

rubescens 73 

sumatranus 74 

Marpissa  undata 139 

Mastax  agrionoides 673 

guncuachii 676 

guttata 672 

magna 676 

tenuis 675 

vitrea. 673 

Mastigoproctus  giganteus 143 

Masjmtes 676 

borellii 676 

tigris 676 

Ma}rpacius 313 

floridanus 136 

Mazarredia 663 

abbreviata 663 

aptera 663 

atypa 663 

celebica 663 

centrosa 663 

fuscipes 663 

gallinacea 663 

gemella 663 

insularis 663 

lauta 663 

minuta 663 

remissa 663 

rufipes 663 

sculpta 663 

scmperi 663 

truncata 663 

Mazatlania 5,  6 

Mecistocephalus  anomalus 655 

giiildmgii 653 


Mecistocephalus  limatus 656 

Megaderma 428 

Megadermata 428 

Megadermatidse 428 

M^alophsedusa 809 

Megisthanus 121 

floridanus 146 

Melanerpes  f ormici vorus  bairdi 58 1 

Melanogrammus  seglefinus 511 

Melanoplus 537 

altitudinum 571 

aridus 571 

atlanis 537, 571, 777, 792 

bivittatus 572 

canonicus 572 

clypeatus 792 

corpulentus 537 

differentialis 538,572 

elongatus 571 

exceisus 571 

femur-rubrum 571 

flavidus 571 

herbaceus 571 

islandicus 791 

keeleri 776,792 

marculentus 537 

minor. 572 

nigrescens 776,791 

psomeri 537 

propinquus 777,792 

reflexus 537 

sapellanus 571 

scudderi 776, 790, 791 

spretis 537 

sylvestris 776,791 

Melospiza  cinerea  samuelis 583 

cleonensis.... 583 

Menidia  notata 508 

Menticirrhus  saxatilis 510 

Mephitis  occidentalis 579 

Merlucciidse 511 

Merluccius  bilinearis 511 

Mermiria 784 

bivittata 563 

Merula  migratoria  propinqua. 585 

Mesosoma  niger 140 

Mestobregma 527 

kiowa. 567 

mexicanum 527 

Metacyrba  tseniola. 139 

Metadiancta 624 

Metaeaptyx 823, 824, 881, 834 

Metriotes 105 

acuticomis 105 

agathocles 105 

blanchardi 105 

brevipennis 105 

bubastes 105 

dictys 105 

diocles 105 

myrsilus 105 
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Metriotes  obscura 105 

rugicollis 105 

santara 105 

servillei 105 

stollii 105 

venosa. 105 

Metrodorse 662 

Micaria  agilis 122 

punctata 122 

MicrocvBtina  circumdata 635 

hiJgendorfi 635 

lampra.. 634,635 

nuda 635 

obtusan^ula 634 

tanegashunte 634,635 

vaga.... 634,635 

yakuensis 635 

Micromata  pinicola 136 

Micrommata  carolinensis 3£0 

serrata SSO 

undata. SW 

Microtus  calif omicus 578, 587 

mordax 589 

Mimetus  interfector 127 

Miny trema  melauops 243 

Miogryllus  lineatus 575 

Misumena  bellula. 133 

oblonga 133 

rosea 132 

spinosa 132 

viridans.. 133 

Mitra  helvacea 13 

hirasei 12 

pretiosa. 13 

rufilirata 13 

Mitraria. 664 

phyllocera. 664 

pontificalis 664 

producta 664 

Mitridae 12 

Mola  mola. 511 

Molidse 511 

Molossus 251 

Moniezia 478 

Monilea  (Rossitcria)  nucleolus 34 

Monoplex 22 

cynocephalus 22 

MormoopinsB 183,251 

Mormoops 182, 183, 184,  250,  251 

Mormopes 182 

Mormopida 182 

Mormopidse 183 

Mormops 182,183 

Mormopsina 182 

Moxostoma  congestum 243 

Murffina  ocellata 507 

Murex  femoralis 22 

labiosus S3 

lotorium 22 

Muricidse.. 16,592 

Mustela  caurina 579 


Mustelus  canis 505 

Mycetes 151, 152, 154 

Myiarchus  cinerascens 582 

Myliobatidse 506 

Myodora  fluctuosa 559 

proxima 559 

reeveana 558 

triangularis 559 

Myopteris 251 

Myotis  calif  omicus  caurinus 579 

evotis 579,587 

lucifugus  longicrus 579 

yumanensis 590 

Myoxocephalus     octodecemspino- 

SUB 511 

Myrica  cerifera. 604 

Myripristis  argyromus 224 

bemdti 222 

chryseres.^ 224 

jacobus 222 

lima ££4 

murdjan g£S,  222, 224,  ££4 

Myrmecophaga  didactyla 477 

Myronides 38 

ashmeadi.. 38 

filum 38 

poms 40 

Mysmena  bulbifera 127 

quadrimaculata 127 

MytifldfiB 259 

Myzus  rosarum 113 

Nassa 378,387 

festiva 21 

hiradocnsis 21 

incrassata 21 

mendica 21 

semiplicata 21 

8.  hiradoensis 20 

s.  hizenensis 21 

teretiuscula 21 

Nassaria 17,595 

Nassidse 20 

Natica  drapamaudii 24 

Naticidse 23 

Necroscia  aruana 78 

cercyon 73 

chlorotica 76 

cyllams 99 

hemus 71 

marmessus 73 

medora 71 

pansetius 76 

samsoo 76 

sangarius 71 

sarpedon 76 

Bcabra 76 

sipylus 76,  7ff 

smaragdula 7£ 

styxius 85 

virbius 71 

viridilineata 71 
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Necroscia  zeuxis 71 

Necroscidse 107 

Necroscinse 71 

Nemobius  ambitiosus 777, 800 

carolinus 777,801 

cubensis 800 

exiguus... 777,800 

fasciatus... 800 

maculatus 799 

neomexicanus.... 575 

socius. 800 

Neohirasea 84 

Neoliodes  concentricus 146 

floridensis 146 

Neotettix 666 

bolteri 782 

femoratus 777,782 

Neotoma  cinerea 589 

desertorum 589 

fuscipes 578,586 

f.  aflBfnis 586 

monochroura 586 

Nephila  plumipes 131 

Nereis,  340,  343.  361,  368,  369,  697, 

699, 706, 707, 709,  712, 713, 715, 

716, 719, 720, 724, 726 

Neritina 333,  346, 348,  367, 387, 701 

Nesiophsedusa 816 

Noctilionina 182 

Notaspis 146 

Notharctus 150 

tenebrosus 155 

Notropis 247 

atherinoides 245 

blennius 244 

chalybaeufl  „ 221, 239,  240 

c.  abbotti 239 

luciodus 247 

lutrensis 245 

notemigODoides 247 

pilsbryi 246 

proserpina.... 245 

shumardi 245 

socius 247 

Nuttallina  thomasi 257 

Nuttallomis  borealis 582 

Nycteris 427 

Nycticebidfie 152 

Nycticebus 152 

Nyctinomus.. 251 

cynocephalus 587,588 

c.  califomicus 587 

mexicanus.„ 587,588 

Nyctipithecus...^ 153 

Nyctophilus 428 

ObLsium  parvulum. 141 

Ocenebra, 593 

erenacea 593 

Ochotona  schisticeps 589 

Ocinebra  japonica 17 

moDoptera 17 


Ocinebra  nassoides 17 

Ocyale  undata SSO 

Ocfocoileus  columbianus 579 

Odontostomidse 119 

Odontoxiphidium  apterum 797 

(Ecanthus 547,777 

bipunctatus 547 

fasciatus 575 

italicus 547 

niveu8..« 547 

pellucens 547 

quadripunctatus 801 

varicomis..- 547 

CEcobiidae 122 

CEdipoda  azteca 6S6 

costalia... 5iB4 

(Leppia)  elephas 525 

mexicana 5B6 

(Hippiscus)  ocelote 524 

plattei 527 

punctata 3B6 

sordida 524 

sumichrasti 528 

(EdipodiMB 522 

Oligonyx. 514 

bicomis 514 

filiformis 514 

iilum 514 

mexicanua 514 

minuta 514 

Oligozaptyx 809,  823,  824,  836-837 

Olpium  obscurum 141 

Ommatolampis  mexicana. 533, 6SS 

Oncotophasma 69,60 

martini 60 

Oniscus 738 

Onosmodium  thurberi 109 

Oonopidffi / 122 

Oophoedusa. 820 

Opeas  brevispira 637 

fracile 638 
yotoensis 637 

obesispira 638 

prestoni 638 

Ophibolus 467,472 

doliatus 472 

d.  triangulus 473 

getulus 472 

g.  boylii 472 

g.  califomise 472 

g.  getulus 472, 473 

g.  sayi 472, 474 

g.  splendidus 474 

Ophidia 474 

Ophisaurus 467,469 

Opisthacanthus  elatus 121, 142 

Oppia 146 

Opsomala  filiformis 533 

marginioollis 533,  J^^ 

Orcella 245 

Orchelium  cuticulare 796 
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Orchelimum  glabeirimum 796 

nigripes 796 

nitiduiiL , 796 

Orchesticus 5^5 

americanus 543 

Orchetypus 670 

ceylonicus 670,671 

ocreatus 670 

rotundatus 670 

subtruncatus 670 

Oreophoetes 56 

peruana. 56 

Oreortyx  pictus  pluniifems 580 

Oreospiza  chlorura 583 

Oribata 146 

floridana 146 

Oribatidse 145 

Oribatula 146 

Orocharis  gryllodes 777, 802 

Orontium  aquaticum 606 

Orphulella. 518 

elegans 518 

^acilis 518 

mtricata 518 

pratorum 776, 777, 785 

punctata 518 

tepaneca 518 

Orthacris 529 

Orxines 71 

xiphias 71 

Oscanius 378 

Osmilia 539 

toltecum 539 

Ostrea  circumpicta 559 

infequivalvis 559 

vitrefacta 559 

Otopterus 4^,428 

buUeri jliS9 

califomicus J^l 

mexicanus 4^7,439 

Ottonia  granulosa 143 

trombidiodcs 143 

Otus  asio  bendirei 581 

Oxybaphus  augustifolius  var.  vis- 

cidus 108 

Oxycoryphus  montezuma 516 

Oxyopes  laminatus 121 

salticus..^ 137 

scalaris 121, 131 

Oxyopidse 137 

Ihcyptila  floridensis 132 

Oxyria  digyna 603 

Pachygnatha  sp 132 

Paliniirichthys  percif oriiiis 509 

Palophufl 70 

reyi 69 

Paludina 360,379 

Panicum  amara 611 

vemicosum 605 

Pantelia 660 

armata 660 


Pantelia  cristulata 660 

uncinata 660 

Papeo 151 

Parabacillus 516 

palmeri 516 

Paraclonaria. 82,83 

affinis 83 

hamuligera 83 

longelaminata 83 

postrostrata 83 

Paradiancta 620 

Paragordiufi 738-754 

varius 738 

Paralichthys  dentatus 512 

oblongus 512 

Paramastax  heta 675 

magna 675,676 

personata..^ 675 

Paranotropis 245 

Parapachvmorpha. 84 

(NVx>nirasea)  japonica. 84 

ni^a 84 

spinosa... 84 

Paratettix 666 

aztecus 666 

caudatus 667 

cayennensis 066,668 

faUax. 666 

frey-gessnerii 667 

hbtricus 667 

meridionalis 666,667 

mexicanus 667 

peruvianus 666,668 

scaber 667 

schochii 666,667 

schocki 667 

texanus 777,782 

Parazaptyx 823, 824, 834 

Pardosa... 262-264,  267,  277,  293,  300 

albomaculata 263,  S74 

albopatella S73 

bilineata 263,290 

bilobata 121 

brunnea. 203,  f74 

flavipes 268 

floridana 136 

glacialis 267,274 

groenlandica. 267,274 

lapidicina 268,  271, 272 

longispinata 121 

mercurialis 207, 268, 270 

milvina 121, 135 

minima,  136,  267,  270,  273,  274, 

276 

montana 263,275 

nigropalpis 268, 273, 274,  275 

pallida. 267,  270,  271 

pauxiUa. 268 

saxatilis 135 

Bcita 267,272 

tachypoda 208, 275 
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Pardosa  venustulata 135 

ParcecanthuB 549,549 

mexicanus 549,649 

Paropomala  virgata 570 

Paroxya  atlantica 793 

floridana 777,793 

Parthenocissus  quinquefolia 108 

Parua  gambeli 585 

neglectus 585 

ruiescens 585 

Parviterebra- 5 

paucivolvis 6 

Passer  domesticus 583 

Passerella  iliaca  megarhyncha 583 

PateUa.. 259,387 

australis 24 

cassida !B4 

Pectiniunguis  americanus 653, 654 

europseus 654 

montereus 663,654 

plusiodontus 654 

Pelamys 760 

aftine 761 

alleterata 760 

sarda 763 

PelleDes  brunncus 139 

cristatum 139 

pere^rinum 139 

viridipes 139 

Perameles 154 

Perca  adscensionis ff5 

flavescens 509 

Percidffi 248,509 

Periplaneta  americana 513, 562, 780 

truncata 780 

Perixerus...- 641 

Isevus 541 

squamipennis 541 

variabilis 641 

Peromyscus  boylii 577, 586 

califomicus 586 

dvselius 586 

gambeli 577,586 

major 586 

texanus  artemisise 589 

t.  deserticola 589 

trucL 577 

Petrochelidon  limif rons 584 

Petromyzon  marinus 505 

Petromyzontidae 505 

Peucetia  viridans 137 

Pezotettix  variegatum 539 

Phfiedrotettix 534 

angustipennis 534 

Phalffinoptilus  nuttalli  califomicus  581 

Phalangida 140 

Phaneroptera  curvicauda 543 

mexicana. 543 

tolteca. 542 

Phantasis 47 

Phascolosoma. 729 


Phasianella  tristis 32 

PhasianellidfiB 32 

Phaama. 62,95 

angulata 63 

arumatia. 62 

bemiettii 91 

calamus. « 62 

dilatatum fi9,89 

elongata 40 

ferula. 62 

filiformis 62 

flabelliformis 105 

iAcanthoderus)  laponicum,  84,  84 
Lopaphus)  macklottii 71 

(Necroscia)  maculicollis 7t 

menius..... 97 

nsevium. 88,^ 

necydaloides SS,88 

(Necroscia)  nigrof  asciatum 7^ 

niponense 40 

nympha. 105 

perspicillare 93 

planulum 47 

soranus 91,91 

sumatranum. 41 

(Lonchodes)  unif  orme 4^ 

Phaamidae 38, 91, 514, 781 

Phataria  (Tinckia)  unifascialis  var. 

bifascialis 596-600 

Phenacobius  scopifer 247 

Phenacomys  longicaudus 578 

preblei 578 

Phibalosoma  cantori 70,  70 

hypharpax 70 

lepeletierii 61 

tiarchus 70 

Phidippus  audax 137 

bilineatus 121 

cardinalis 121, 137 

clarconensis 121 

insolens 121, 137 

miniatus ., 137 

oaklandensis 121 

otiosus 137 

pulcherimmus 121, 137 

rufus 137 

variegatus 137 

Philadelphus  microphyllus 108 

Philseus  militaris 137 

rimator..„ 137 

Philine. 333, 377, 378 

Philodromus  floridensis 133 

omatus 133 

vulgaris 133 

Phleum  alpinum 603 

Phlox  subulata 605 

Pholcidffi 122 

Pholcus  phalangioide& 122 

Phos 595 

parvus  var.  intricatus 594 

senticosus 695 
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Photogenis  luciodus 245 

Phraortes 40 

elongatus 40 

mikaido 40 

Phrynida.„ 142 

Phrynosoma 468 

Phthoa 83 

Phybalosoina  ciibeiisis 6S 

Phvllidse 107 

Phyllinae 105 

Phyllirhiie 376 

Phyllium 105,107 

bioculatum 106 

pulchrifoliuiii 106 

sc3rthe... 106 

Phyllodia 181, 1S2 

pamellii 181, 182, 194 

Phyllodiana 182 

Phylloptera  azteca 54S 

marginella 543 

Phyllorhoe 329 

Phyliorhynchus 468 

Phylloscirtus  ciciadeloides 548 

vittatiis 548 

Phyllostomatidae 428 

Phvllostomatinffi 429 

Phyllostomides 428 

Phyllostomina 428 

Phyllotreta  pusilla 109 

Physa 336,  359,  360,  379,  701 

fortinalis 343 

Physalis  pubescens 108 

Picea  niara 608 

PimephaJes  notatus 244 

Pinus  heterophylla 612 

rigida. 607,608 

strobus 607 

Pipilio  fuscus  crissalis 583 

maculatus  megalonyx 583 

oregonus 583 

Pipistrdlus  hesperus 579 

Piranga  ludoviciaiia 583 

Pirata,  262,  263,  264,  266,  276,  277, 

308,  309 

elegans 277,  308, 309,  310 

humicolus £65 

iiisularis 262 

liber 308,  309,  311 

marxi 308,  309,  310 

minutus £65 

nigromaculatus 308,  309,  310 

piraticus 309 

procursus S75 

prodigiosuH 309 

sedentariiis 309,312 

Pisania 595 

strigata 595 

Pisauridffi 136,  241,  261, 264,  313 

Pisaurina 313,320 

mira 320 

undata 136 


Pitar  citrina 554 

sulfurea. 653 

Pithecanthropus 149 

erectus 156 

Pithecea 153 

Pityophis 468,472 

melanoleucus 472,  473 

Plagiotriptiw 672 

hippiscus 672 

Planana  lugubris 208,211 

polychroa 216 

simplissima 180,208-220 

Planorbis,  333,  336,  337,  346-350,  354, 

356,  359,  364,  367,  369, 370, 371, 

373, 379, 387, 388, 712, 720 

Planudes 99 

crenulipes 100 

paxillus 100 

perillus 99,100 

Platycrana  punctata 80 

Platyphyma  aztecum 536 

PlatyrrHinai 149 

Plectana  stellata 128 

venusta 129 

Plectopylis  hirasei 616 

Plectrophorus 521 

Plectrotettix 521 

gregarius 521 

viatorius 521 

Pleurobranchidium 377 

Pleurobranchus 377,378 

Pleuronectidse 512 

Pleurosigma  angulatum 475 

Pleurotoma  nassoides 12 

Pleurotomidse 19 

Plexippus  paykulli 138 

Pneumatophorus 757 

Podarke.  333,  336,  344,  360-362,  369, 
703,  706,  707,  712, 713,  716,  720, 

724 

Podophvllum 481,483 

PoBciliidae 248,507 

Poecilotettix 538 

pantherinus 538 

sanguineus 572 

PoBcilozonites 406,  410, 411 

bermudensis 41 1, 416, 418 

b.  zonatus 407-410,  417,  418 

circumfinnatus,  407-410,  412, 419, 

420 

c.  var.  discrepans 420 

cupula 409,  410,  411, 417,  418 

dalli 410,417 

discrepans 408,  409,  410, 420 

nelsoni 407-412,415-417,419 

n.  callosus....408, 409, 410, 416,  418 

n.  discoideus 416 

reinianus 407-410,  412,  419 

r.  var.  goodei 419 

zonatus 412 

Polachius  virens 511 
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Polinices  cumingianus 24 

effusa, 24 

powisianus 24 

p.  var.  drapamaudii 23, 24 

sagamiensis 23,24 

Polioptila  ccerulea  obscura 685 

Polycera....- 329, 376, 378 

Polychaeta. ...481,484-503 

Polygala  lutea 605 

polygama 606 

Polygyra  microdonta 410, 411, 413 

Pol3nnina 706 

Pomatoceros 361 

auritubis 157, 174 

Pomatomidse 509 

Pomatomus  saltatrix 509 

Pomatostegus  latiscapus 173 

Pomolobus  pseudoharengus 507 

Populus  angustifolia 108 

Potamilla  acuminata 159 

torelli 161 

Prenanthes  bootii 603 

Prexaspes 105 

Priene... 22 

Prionace  glauca 505 

Prionotus  carolinus 511 

Prisopus 105 

berosiis 105 

draco 105 

sacratus 105 

Procavia  brucei 476 

Proctolabus 533 

mexicanus 533 

Procyon  psora 579 

Proscopia  flavirostris 68£ 

occidentalis 679 

radula 677 

sica 680 

ProscopinsB 677 

Prostheclina  aurata 139 

Prosthesima  depressa 123 

ecclesiastica 123 

floridana 123 

Prototettix 666 

fossulatus....^ 666 

impressus 666 

lobulatus 666 

Protula  geniculata 168 

Prunus  pumila 606 

Psaltriparus  minimus 585 

Pseudarcopagia 554 

Pseudomermyle 51,514 

banksii 514 

tridens 514 

Pseudomops 513 

discoidalis 513 

oblongata 513 

Pseudophasma 95 

cryptochlore 98 

oyllarus 99 

gjimbrisuis 98 


Pseudophasma  menius 97 

perezi 95 

phfieton..^ 95 

pholcus..- 98 

phthisicum , 97 

prasiniun 98 

urazi 95 

Pseudophasminffi 91 

Pseudopleuronectes  americanus 512 

Pseudopus 469 

Pseudoscorpionida. 140 

Pseudosermyle 51 

Pseudothericles 676 

Psinidia  fenestralis 777, 787 

mexicana.. 6£7 

Pterinoxylus 61 

difformipes 61 

eucnemis 61 

Pteronotus 182, 241, 250, 251 

davyi 251,  f5/,  ese,  256 

Pteropoda  thecosomata 694 

Pteropus 251 

Pulchriphyllium 105 

Punctum  atomus ^6 

japonicum 637 

morseanum 637 

pretiosum 637 

rota 687 

Pupa  insulivaga 631,632 

minutissima 631 

Pupinella  oshimse 618 

o.  tokunoshimana 618 

Pupoides  marginatus,  410,  411,  413, 

415 

Purpura  tosana 17 

Putorius  xanthogenys 579 

Pyrgomorphinse 528 

^ercus  havardi 108 

ilicifolia 606-608 

leptophylla 108 

nigra 605 

novomexicana 108 

phellos 605 

prinoides 605 

Radinotatum  brevipenne 776, 783 

Raja  erinacea 506 

IfiBvis 506 

Rajidse 506 

Ranularia 22 

Re^us  satrapa  olivaceus 585 

Reithrodontomys  Iongicauda,...577, 587 

Reptilia. 464 

Rhadinea 467 

Rhineura. 467,469 

Rhinoberjrx  chryseus 229 

Rhinoceros  incisivus 478 

Rhinochilus 468 

Rhinopoma 428 

Rhinoptera  bonasus 506 

Rhoditea  spinosellus 112 

Rhododendron  maximum 608 
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Rhododendron  rhodora 608 

viscosum 607,608 

Rhomalea  auricomis 632 

Rhombus  triacanthus 509 

Rhyncholophidae 143 

RhjTicholophus  floridanus 143 

longipes 143 

maculatus 143 

punctatus 143 

simplex 143 

Rhynichthys 233 

Ricinula  moms 18 

Riparia  riparia 584 

Rissoa  crassilabnim. 28, 28 

ogasawarana.. 26 

semiglabrata 28 

semiplicata 28 

tokyoensis 26 

tricfentata S8,  28, 29 

Rissoidse 26 

Rissoina 27 

bidentata 28,29 

coronata j^^,  28 

costulata 28 

curta 28 

eulimoides 28,29 

(Rissolina)  la?  vi  costulata 27 

materinsube 27 

plicatula 25 

rex 27 

(Zebina)  tridentata 28 

Roccus  lineatus 509 

Rodentia. 149 

Romphea  fictilium 126 

Rosa  acicularis 115, 116 

aciculata 114, 115 

arkansana 110-117 

blanda. 112, 116, 118 

b.  var.  aciculata 114 

califomica 116 

c.  ultramontana 116 

fendleri 113, 114, 115, 116, 117 

engelmanni 115, 116 

grosseserrata 113 

gynmocarpa 114 

macounii 115, 116 

macdougali 117 

manca 115 

maximiliani 116 

melina 117 

neomexieana Ill,  114, 116, 118 

nutkana 117 

pecosensis 110-116 

pisocarpa 113, 114, 115, 116 

prffitincta 110,  111,  112 

pratincola 115 

sayi 114, 115, 117 

suflfulta 115,117 

ultramontana 116 

woodsii Ill,  113, 114. 115, 116 

Rubus  cuneifolius 605 


Runcinia  aleatoria 132 

Sabal 613 

Sabbatia  angularis.^ 604 

Sabella  japonica 167 

(Potamilla?)  assirailis 161 

Sabellidffi 157 

Salix  herbacea 603 

irrorata 108 

phyllicifolia 603 

uva-ursi 603 

Salmo  salar 507 

Salmonidse 507 

Salsola  tragus r 108 

Salticus  albocinctus 139 

Salvadora 468 

Sardasarda. 508,763 

Sardinse 760 

Sargocentron 236 

Sauromalus.... 468 

Saussurella 670 

comuta 670 

sumatrensis 670 

Sayomis  nigricans 582 

Scapanus  califomicus 587 

Scelimena 660 

abbotti 660 

producta 660 

Scelimense 660 

Sceloporus 468,473 

Schistocerca 533 

americana 534, 776, 788 

danmifica 776,789 

lineata. 534 

obscura 534 

pyramidata 534 

shoshone 570 

vaga. 533,570 

Scisena  murdjan 222 

Scisenidse 510 

Scintilla  aurantiaca 558 

Sciuropterusalpinus  califomicus....  589 

a.  lascivus 589 

Sciurus  douglasii  albolimbatus,577,  589 

griseus. 577 

Sconaber 757 

alatunga... 763 

alleteratus 760 

aletteratus 760 

bisus 760 

chrysozonus 759 

gemion 761 

gerafio 761, 7eZ 

kanagurta 757,759 

loo 759 

microlepidotus 759 

moluccensis 759 

pelamis 760 

reani 759 

regalis 766 

sarda 763 

scombms  508,757 
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Scomberomonis 

u-gyreus 

guttatiu^ 

maculabu 

r«ali« 

tritor 

ScombridtB... 

Scombrinffi 

■    Scorpionida 

Scotolemon  apiuigera... 
Scudderia. .^.... 

cuneata 

ntexicana 

Scvtodidn, 

Selasphonia  aJleni 


Sdene  v 

SelenopB  aisaa, 

Semde  exarata 

Seminatrix 

Semindla^ 

SemnopEthecuH,_ 

Septa 

australis 

nibicimda 

Septidm. 

fiergiotuscyaneoventria.... 

variegata,.. 

Seriola  Konata. 

Sermyte.  

stolus 


physconia 

Serpens  marinua.. 

BerpuiidfB,.-, 

Serraiiidie 

ffialiaarctica.....^ 

mexicanaocciden  talis.,,. 

Sibon....  

Sidalceaiicome:ticana 

SileneacauliB 

SiluridtB 

Sinaloa 

l>ehreiiM 

brevispiDia... 

Singafloridana. 

maciilata. 

modeata 

nigripes 

pratensis 

Siphonaria  amara , 

subatra..- 

Siplionariidse 

SiphoBtoma  fus<nani 


Kpuneulua „ 

Sipyloidea. 

pcecUopt«ra 

Bcabra... 

Bipylus.. 


Sistrurua 

Sitala  inaignls 

laliBsima 

1.  conica.,. 

ritnicola. 

SittA  carolineDsis  aculeata 

Smnria  aiistralis 

Sniilflcinai'fteemosB 

Solaiium  el^eagDifolium 

jumeaii 

Solecardia  vitrea 

V.  japouica 

Soli  dago  virgo-aurea  var.  alp 

pubemla 601 

Solpugida 

Sophia  lialietoniiii 

Sorex  calif omicua 

montereyenHiB 

obecuTUB 

nigrispina 

,8o9ilaua 

Bpiniger 

SoBippuB 2ft 

fforidaiiuH 12 

Sparasside 

Sparidie 

Spectrum  femoratuici 

yphiemkea  fendlcri 

Splifprodaetylua 

SpharagpinoD 

boRi 

coUare  wyonungianum.,. 

criatatum 

inomatum 

wyotniiigianum 


50 

108 

467 

525 

.777, 786 

786 

525 

567 

777 


puq 


SpheVoides  maculatua 

SphyrapicuH  ruber     

Spliyma  lygiena 

Sphymidte 

Spilogale  pheuax  . 

Spilotes ,. 

Spintbarus  flavidua 

SpinuB  piDua , ,. . 

Spio 

Spiranthes  aimplex   

Spirorbis  argutus 

bellulus 

doreatUB 

l_  foraininosus 
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Spisula  aspersa. 551 

(Oxyperas)  bemardi 560, 551 

Spizella  socialis  arizonae 583 

Spongophora  brunneipennis,  776,  778, 

779 

Sporobolus  serotinus 605 

Squalid® 506 

Squalus  acanthias 505, 506 

Stagmomantis 513 

Carolina. 562, 777, 781 

limbata 513,563 

Stauronotus  elliotti S££ 

Stenacris  lanceolata. 787 

chlorizans 787,788 

concolor 787 

Stenammafulvum. 639, 641, 644 

f.  var.  piceum 642, 646 

Stenobothrus  tepanecus 618 

viatorius SiBl 

Stenotomus  chrysops 510 

Stereophttdusa. 809, 817, 821, 833 

Stereozaptyx 823,824 

Stemapsis 344 

Stemaspis 706,728 

Stigmseus  floridanus 144 

Stigmatomma  pallipes 642, 644 

Stitosoma 467 

Stilpnocblora 543 

azteca 543 

8tipa  avenacea 605 

Stipator 543 

grandis 644 

Storeria 467,471 

Stratocles 91 

cinctipes 91 

costaricensis 93 

forcipatus 91 

multUineatus 91 

StreptaxidfiB 631 

Strigamia  cephalica. 655 

StrobUops  hubbardi...407, 409,  410, 413 

StromateidsB 509 

Strophostyles  peduncularis 604 

Stumella  magna  neglecta 582 

Succinea.... 379 

barbadensis 421 

bermudensis 408-412,421 

Synsema  bicolor 132 

S3rnemosina  formica 140 

S3rngnatbid£e 507 

Syrbula 616,784 

admirabilis 784 

eslavfe 517 

leucocerca 516 

pacifica..^ 516 

Systolederus 662 

angusticeps 662 

cephalicus 662 

haani 662 

languidus 662 

ophthalmicus 662 

57 


Svstolederus  uncinatus 662 

'fachycineta  thalassina  lepida 584 

Taeniola. 595 

Tseniopoda 530 

auricomis 532 

burmeisteri 530 

picticomis 531 

tamaulipersis 6S1 

Tantilla. 467 

Tapinattus  melano^athus 138 

Taren tula  bal timonana i^97 

inhonesta £90,291 

kochii S06 

lepida £87 

Tarsius 149, 153, 154, 155 

spectrum 149 

Tautoga  onitis 510 

Tautogolabrus  adspersus 510 

Tegenaria  derhami 124 

Tellina  corbis 554 

fabrefacta 666 

hirasei 664 

Tehnatettix 666 

Tephrosia  virginiana 605.  606, 607 

Terebella  (Schmardanella)  califor- 

nica 496 

Terebra. 6 

angasi 5 

awajiensis 4 

lischkeana 5 

hedle3ri S 

hizenensis 4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

Terebridse 3,6 

Teredo 379 

Tergipes 329,376 

Terrapene 467,468 

bauri 469 

major.^ 469 

Testudo 467 

Tetanorh3rnchu8 677 

angustirostris 677 

bihastatus 677, 678, 679 

humUis 677,678 

incertus 677 

longirostris 677 

propinquus 677 

punctatus 677 

smithi 678 

Tethys 333, 336, 345, 354, 356,  378 

nmbriata. 342 

Tetragnatha  banksii 132 

grallator 132 

laboriosa 132 

Tetragnathidse 132 

Tetraodontidse 510 

Tetrapturus  belone..„ 769 


manesi 

nitida 

serotina 

subtextilis.. 
tantilla 
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Tetrapturus  imperator 769 

Tetragonopterus  argentatus 248 

Tetranychidae 144 

Tetranychiis  bimaculatus 144 

roytilaspidus. 144 

sexmaculatus 144 

tumidus...^ 144 

Tetrix  belzebuth 670 

harpago 660 

histrica 667 

producta 660 

uncinata 660 

Tcttigiae 666 

Tettigidea 669 

lateralis 669,  777,782 

pulchella 669 

spicata. 777,782 

Tettigonidff 542, 572, 795 

Tcttix  caudata 667 

japonicus 666 

mexicana 667 

Thalaexilis 13 

ogasawarana 13 

Thalamia  floridana 122 

parietalis 122 

Thalassema,  344,  361,  362.  700,  701, 

703,707,712,720,724 

Thamnoscirtus 548 

cseruleus 648 

cicindeloides 548 

montanus 548 

vindicator 548 

vittatus 548 

Thanatidius 313 

dubius 136 

Thargalia  crocata 124 

descriptus 124 

floridana 124 

longipalpus 124 

Thelyphonida 143 

Thencleis 676 

Thericles 676 

compressiformis 676 

gnu 676 

obtusiformis 676 

zebra 677 

Theridiidse 125 

Theridiosoma  argentea 131 

Theridium  amputatuin 126 

differens 125 

floridcnsis 125 

globosum 126 

immaculatum 126 

inomatum 126 

lyra 125 

pictipes 126 

punct08parsum 126 

sp 126 

studiosum 125 

t^pidariorum 126 

volatile 121,125 


Theridula  quadripunctata 126 

sphsenua 126 

Thesprotia  graminis 777, 781 

Thiodina  retarius 138 

Thomisidae 132 

Thomomys  aureus  perpes 689 

bottflB 578,587 

montioola 589 

Thryomanes  bewicki  spilurus 584 

Thunnus  tlnmnus 508 

Thynnus  affinis ,. 76t 

alatunpa 76S 

argentivittatus. 763 

pacificus 763 

Thyroptera. 251 

Thysanophora  hyolepta,  408,  409,  411, 

413 

vortex 411, 413, 415 

Tibellus  duttoni 133 

Tirachoidea 70 

cantori 70 

Tityus  floridanus 142 

Tmarus  caudatus 133 

floridensis 133 

griseus 133 

Tmeticufl  tridentatus 127 

Tomitherium 150 

Tomonotus 526 

aztecus 626 

mexicanus 626 

nietanus 626 

orizabffi 526 

otomitus 526 

zimmermanni 526 

Tonicella  lineata 257 

Tomatina  decorata 87 

insignis S6 

Tomatinida^ 30 

Touterea  rusbyi 109 

Traba?a 265, 266, 267 

aurantiaca 266 

Trachinotus  carolinus 509 

Trachydermon  raymondi 257 

Trachytettix 658 

Trepidulus  rosaceus 567 

TrichiuridfiB 5(»,770 

Trichiurus 770 

caudatus 770 

haumcla 771 

Icpturus 508,  770, 770, 771 

malabaricus 771 

savala 770 

Tridactylus  terminalis 799 

Triglida; 511 

Triincrotropis 627 

agrestis 668 

citrina 777,787 

cyaneipennis 669 

fascicma 627 

laticincta 667 

maritima 627 
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Trimerotropis  ochraceipennis 527 

placida 527 

rubripes.. S68 

vinciQata.. 527,568 

TrimorphodoD 468 

Trionyx 467 

Tripetaloceree 670 

Trishoplita  nitens 628 

Triton... 21, 22, 592, 594 

bracteatus 592, 693, 695 

cylindiica 694 

decapitatus 594 

decollatus 596 

digitaUs 693  | 

exaratum SS  j 

eximius 694  i 

labiosus SS 

lativaricosus 693 

nassoides 17 

parvus 594 

speciosum 23 

speciosus 592 

truncatum 594 

Tritonia. 329,376 

Tritonidea. 593,694 

(Caducifer)  cylindrica 694 

(Caducifer)  decapitata. 594 

(Caducifer)  eximia. 594 

parva. 594 

(Caducifer)  parva 694 

(Caducifer)  parva  intricata....  694 

tosana 19 

.  truncata 594 

(Caducifer)  truncata 594 

undulata 19 

Tritonidse ei 

TritoniidfiB £1 

Tritonium 22 

excavatum £S 

Trochidffi 32 

Trochomorpha  cultrata. 632 

c.  esuntor 632 

gouldiana 632 
oriomphala. 632 

Trochoea,  262.  263,  265,  276,  277,  293, 

300,  308 

avara. 300, 301, 304 

cinerea 135,  300,  301,  306 

contestata 300,  301,  303 

floridana 135 

frondicola 300,  301,  306 

helvipes 301 

noctuabunda 301 

pratensis 301,303 

purcelli 262,  300, 301,  305 

rubicunda 300,307 

sepulchralis .'iOO,  301,  307 

sublata 301,  303,  308 

Trochus,  259,  336,  337,  340,  347,  348, 
350,  354,  356,  360,  363,  368,  369, 
370,  387,  389,  699,  712,  713,  720 


Trochus  acutangulus 32 

alius 33 

conus 32,33 

hirasei 82,33 

maximus 33 

niloticus 33 

turns 33 

Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani 684 

Trombidida 143 

Trombidium  sericeum 143 

Trophon 592,693 

clathratus 693 

Tropidoclonium 467,471 

Tropidolophus  formosus 626 

Tropidonotus 466, 467, 469-471 

compressicaudus 470 

cyclopeum 470 

lebens 470 

natrix 470 

rhombifer 470 

sipedon 469 

8.  fasciatus 469,  470 

8.  sipedon 469, 470 

8.  transversus 470 

taxispilotus 470 

ustus 470 

Truncatella. 406 

Truxalis  obscurus 533 

sumichrasti 516,  S16 

Tupaia. 148-156 

femiginea 148 

pictum 148 

Turbinid® 31 

TurboniUa  bicincta 30 

(Cinffulina)  cingulata 30 

hiradoensis 29 

h.  var.  badia 30 

spina 30 

(Cingulina)  terebra 30 

(Cingulina)  triarata 31 

Turbonillidffi 29 

Tydeus  gloveri 144 

Tylosurus  acus 608 

Tyrannus  verticalis 682 

Tyroglyphidae 146 

Tyroglyphus  sp 146 

Tyrannophsedusa 812,816 

Ulesanis  americana 127 

UloboridjD 125 

Uloborus  plumipes 125 

Ulva 690 

Uma 468 

Umbrella,  333,  341-343,  346-348,  354, 

356,  377,  378,  380,  385,  392, 699 

Unio,  336,  342,  347,  358,  388,  694,  695, 

697,699,714 

Uniola  paniciilata 611 

Urocyon  califomicus 579 

Uropodasp 145 

Ursus  americanus 679 

Uta 468 
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Utiicularia  subulata 605 

Vaccinium  vacillans 607, 608 

Vampyri 428 

Vates 514 

townsendi 514 

Venua  costellifera.. 553 

crispata. 553 

imbricata 552 

marica. 553 

scabra....^ 553 

Verbascum  thapsus 108 

Verbena  macdougali..^. 108 

Vermilia  ctenophora.. 169, 171, 172 

pluriannulata 171 

Verticaria 468 

Vertiginids... 631 

Verti^._ 407 

hiraaei 631 

h.  glans 631 

h.  okinoerabuensb 631 

markl 408, 409, 411, 414 

numellata....408, 409, 411, 413, 414 

ovata. 414 

sp.. 408 

tridentata. 414 

Viburnum  nudum 606 

Vicia  americana 108 

Viola  neomexicana 108 

Vireo  gilvus  swainsonii 584 

huttoni.... 584 

solitarius  cassinii 584 

Virpnia. 467,471 

Vixia  infumata.. 130 

Wagneria  tauricomis 121, 128 

W  Ja  ^renada. 121, 138 

mitratus.... 138 


Wala  palmarum. 138 

Xanthippus  zapotecus 525 

Xantusia. 468 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides 611 

Xerosoma 101 

canaliculatum 101 

glyptomerion 101 

senticosa 101 

Xiphias  gladius 508, 770 

imperator 769 

Xiphidion  brevipenne , 797 

fasciatum..^ 273,797 

saltans.^ 797 

Xiphiida.. 508,770 

"Kyna  caroliniana. 605 

flexuosa. 605 

Xysticus  cunctator 132 

floridanus..^- 132 

Zamelodia  melanocephala 583 

ZameniB 466, 467, 471, 472 

flagellum  flagellum 471 

Zamianoridana..^^ 613 

Zaptyx,  634,  823,  824,  828,  831,  833, 

834,835 

Zapus  trinotatus  alleni..^ 589 

Zebina. 29 

Zenaidura  macroura 580 

ZonitidK 632 

SiOnitoides  apertus. 636 

bristolL 408, 409, 411, 421 

minusculus 408, 411, 421 

Zygoballus  bettina..^ 139 

parvus... 139 

sexpunctatus.... 139 

Z3rgonecte8  notatus 248 
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